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HANSARD’S 
Parliamentary Debates 


During the First Session of the Tentu PARLIAMENT of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and IRELAND, 
appointed to meet at Westminster, 
14th June, 1831, 
in the Second Year of the Reign of His Majesty 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


Hivst Golume of the Session, 











A 


BILL 


To amend the Representation of the People in England 
and Wales. 


(As ordered to be printed 25 June, 1831.) 








[Note.—The Words printed in Italics are proposed to be inserted in the Committee. | 





Preamble.| -W HEREAS it is expedient to take effectual measures for correct- 
ing divers abuses that have long prevailed in the choice of Members to serve in the 
Commons House of Parliament, to deprive many inconsiderable Places of the right 
of returning Members, to grant such privilege to large, populous and wealthy 
‘Towns, to increase the number of Knights of the Shire, to extend the Elective 
Franchise to many of His Majesty’s Subjects who have not heretofore enjoyed the 
same, and to diminish the expense of Elections; Be it therefore enacted, by The 
KING’s most Excellent Masesry, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the Authority of the same. 


1.—Certain Boroughs to cease to send Members to Parliament.) ‘That each of 
the Boroughs enumerated in Schedule (A.) to this Act annexed, shall cease, after 
the end of this present Parliament, to return any Member or Members to serve in 


Parliament. 
VOL. IV. {2} (p. 1.) B 





Reform {COMMONS} Bill. 


2.—Certain Boroughs to return one Member only.] And be it Enacted, That 
each of the Boroughs enumerated in Schedule (B.) to this Act annexed, shall, 
after the end of this present Parliament, return One Member and no more to serve 
in Parliament. 


3.—New Boroughs hereafter to return T'wo Members and One Member re- 
spectively.| And be it Enacted, That eaeh of the principal places named in 
the first column of the Schedule (C. ) to this Act annexed shall for the purposes ‘of 
this Act be a Borough, and shall as such Borough include the several parishes, 
townships and places mentioned in conjunction therewith and named in the second 
column of the said Schedule (C.), and that each of the said Boroughs shall after 
the end of this present Parliament return Z’wo Members to serve in Parliament ; 
and that each of the principal places named in the first column of Schedule (D.) 
to this Act annexed shall for the purposes of this Act be a Borough, and shall as 
such Borough include the several parishes, townships and places mentioned in con- 
junction therewith and named in the second column of the said Schedule (D.), 


and that each of the said last-mentioned Boroughs shall after the end of this pre- 


sent Parliament return One Member to serve in Parliament. 


4.— Weymouth and Melcombe Regis to return Two Members jointly.|_ And be 
it Enacted, ‘That the Towns of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis shall for the 
purposes of this Act be taken as One Borough, and that such Borough shall after 
the end of this present Parliament return T'wo Members, and no more, to serve in 
Parliament. 


5.—Certain existing Boroughs to return Two Members jointly with other places. | 
And be it Enacted, That every City and Borough named in the first column of 
the Schedule (12.) to this Act annexed shall for the purposes of this Act include 
the several places mentioned in conjunction therewith respectively and named in 
the second column of the said Schedule (E.) and shall jomtly with such places, 
after the end of this present Parliament, return 7J'’wo Members to serve in Par- 
liament. 


6.—Places in Wales to have a share in Elections for the Shire-Towns.| And 
be it Enacted, That after the end of this present Parliament, each of the Places 
named in the first column of the Schedule (1".) to this Aet annexed shall have a 
share in the election of a Member to serve in Parliament for the Shire-Town or 
Borough mentioned in conjunction therewith and named in the second column of 


the said Schedule (F.) 


7.— Swansea, Lougher, Neath, Aberaven, and Kenfig to form henceforward one 
Borough, and none of the Electors therein to vote,for Members for Cardiff.| And 
be it Enacted, That the ‘Towns of Swansea, Lougher, Neath, Aberaven, and 
Kenfig, shall for the purposes of this Act be taken as one Borough, and that such 
Borough shall, after the end of this present Parliament, return One Member to 
serve in Parliament; and that the Portreeve of Swansca shall be the Returning 
Officer for the said Borough ; and no person by reason of any right accruing in 
any of the said Five 'Yowns shall have any vote in the Election of a Member for 
the Borough of Cardiff. 


$.—Description of the Returning Officers for the new Boroughs.| And be it 
Enacted, That the persons respeetively described in the third column of the said 
Schedules (C.) and (D.) shall after the end of this present Parliament be the Re- 
turning Officers at all Hlections of a Member or Members to serve in Parliament 
for the Boroughs in conjunction with which such persons are respectively mentioned 
in the said Schedules (C.) and (D.); and that for those Boroughs for which no 
persons are mentioned in aa column as Returning Officers, the Sheriff for the 
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time being of the County in which such Boroughs are respectively situate shall, 
within 7'wo Months after the passing of this Act, and in every succeeding respee- 
tive year in the First week in March, by writing under his hand, nominate and 
appoint for each of such Boroughs a fit person to be the Returning Officer for cach 
of such Boroughs respectively, until the nomination to be made in the succeeding 
March ; and in the event of the death of any such person, the Sheriff for the time 
being shall forthwith nominate and appoint a successor to be the Returning Officer 
for the remainder of the then current year: Provided always, That no Church- 
warden or Oversecr of the Poor shall be nominated or appointed as such Returning 
Officer, and that no person so nominated and appointed as Returning Officer shall 
be appointed a Churchwarden or Overseer of the Poor during the year for which 
_he shall be such Returning Officer, or shall be eligible to serve in Parliament for 
One year from the expiration of his office as such Returning Officer for the Borough 


for which he shall have been so appointed Returning Officer. 


9.—Six Knights of the Shire for Yorkshire, Two for each Riding.| And be 
it Enacted, That in all future Parliaments there shall be Stix Knights of the Shire, 
instead of Four, to serve for the County of York, that is to say, 7’wo Knights for 
each of the Three Ridings of the said County, to be elected in the same manner, 
and by the same classes and descriptions of Voters, and in respect of the same 
several rights of voting, as if each of the Three Ridings were a separate County. 


10.—Four Knights of the Shire for Lincolnshire, T'wo for the parts of Lindsey, 
Two for Kesteven and Holland.| | And be it Enacted, That in all future Parlia- 
ments there shall be Four Knights of the Shire, instead of T'wo, to serve for the 
County of Lincoln, that is to say, Y'wo for the parts of Lindsey in the said 
County, and T'wo for the parts of Kesteven and Holland in the same County ; 
and that such Four Knights shall be chosen in the same manner, and by the same 
classes and descriptions of Voters, and in respect of the same several rights of 
voting, as if the said parts of Lindsey were a separate County, and the said parts 
of Kesteven and Holland together were also a separate County. 


1].—Certain Counties to be divided, and to return Four Knights of the Shire 
each.| And be it Enacted, That each of the Counties enumerated in Schedule 
(G.) to this Act annexed shall be divided into 7'wo Divisions in manner herein- 
after directed, and that in all future Parliaments there shall be Four Knights of 
the Shire, instead of Y'wo, to serve for each of the said Counties, that is to say, 
T'wo Knights for each Division of the said Counties; and that such Knights shall 
be chosen in the same manner and by the same classes and descriptions of Voters, 
and in respect of the same several rights of voting, as if each of the said Divisions 
were a separate County. 


12.—Freeholders, &c. in such Counties to vole in the separate Divisions as if they 
were Counties.} And be it Enacted, ‘hat any person claiming and having the 
right to vote, after the end of this present Parliament, for a Knight or Knights of 
the Shire to serve in Parliament, for the County of York, or tor the County of 
Lincoln, or for any one of the Counties so to be divided as aforesaid, shall vote 
only for a Knight or Knights for that Riding of the County of York, those parts 
of the County of Lincoln, or that Division of the County so to be divided, in 
which the property in respect of which he claims to vote shall be situate. 


13.—Three Knights of the Shire for Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Dorset, Here- 

ford, Hertford, and Oxford: Two for Glamorgan.| And be it Enacted, ‘That 

in all future Parliaments there shall be Z'hree Knights of the Shire, instead of 

Two, to serve for each of the following Counties, that is to say, Berkshire, Buck- 

inghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Dorsetshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire and Ox- 
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fordshire; and Z'wo Knights of the Shire, instead of One, to serve for the County 
of Glamorgan. 


14,—Isle of Wight severed from Hampshire, to return a Member.]| And be it 
Enacted, That from and after the end of this present Parliament, the Isle of 
Wight in the County of Southampton shall for the purposes of this Act be a 
County of itself, separate and apart from the County of Southampton, and shall 
return One Knight to serve in Parliament; and that such Knight shall be chosen 
by the same classes and descriptions of Voters, and in respect of the same several 
rights of voting, as any Knight of the Shire may then be chosen in any County in 
England; and that all Elections for the said County of the Isle of Wight shall 
be holden at the Town of Newport in the Isle of Wight, and the Sheriff of the 
Isle of Wight, or his Deputy, shall be the Returning Officer at such Elections : 
Provided always, That from and after the End of this present Parliament, no per- 
son shall vote in any Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire for the County 
of Southampton, in respect of any lands or tenements within the Isle of Wight ; 
and that no person shall be entitled to vote in the Election of a Knight to serve 
for the Isle of Wight, in respect of any house, warehouse or countinghouse, or of 
any land occupied together with a house, warehouse or countinghouse, by reason of 
the occupation of which respectively he or any other person shall be entitled to vote 
in the Election of a Member for the said Town of Newport. 


15.—T'owns which are Counties of themselves to be included in adjoining Coun- 
tics for County Elections.] And be it Enacted, That for the purpose of electing a 
Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve in any future Parliament, the East Riding 
of the County of York, the North Riding of the County of York, and the several 
Counties enumerated in the second column of the Schedule (H.) to this Act an- 
nexed, shall respectively include the several Cities and ‘Towns, being Counties of 
themselves, mentioned in conjunction therewith, and named in the first column of 
the said Schedule (H.); and that for the like purpose the County of Gloucester 
shall include that part of Bristol which is situate on the Gloucestershire side of the 
River Avon, and the County of Somerset shall include that part of Bristol which 
is situate on the Somersetshire side of the said River Avon. 


16.—Right of voting in Counties extended to Copyholders and Leaseholders... . 
Freehold Right not affected by this Act.| And be it Enacted, That from and after 
the end of this present Parliament, every male person of full age, and not subject 
to any legal incapacity, who shall be seised of and in any lands or tenements for an 
estate for life, or for any larger estate of at least the yearly value of Ten Pounds 
above reprizes, holden by copy of court roll of the lord or lady of any manor or by 
any customary tenure, or who shall hold any lands or tenements by any lease, 
assignment or other instrument, for any term not less than Sixty Years (whether 
determinable on a life or lives or not), of the yearly value of not less than J'en 
Pounds above reprizes, or by any lease, assignment or other instrument, for any 
term not less than Seven Years, (whether determinable on a life or lives or not,) 
whereon a yearly rent of not less than Fifty Pounds shall be reserved, or for which 
a fine or premium of not less than Pounds shall have been paid, shall 
have a right to vote in the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve in 
any future Parliament for the County, or for the Part, Riding or Division of the 
County, as hereinbefore mentioned, in which such lands or tenements shall be 
respectively situate: Provided always, That such person so scised or holding shall 
be in the actual possession of such lands or tenements, or in the receipt, for his own 
use, of the rents and profits thereof from the person actually occupying the same : 
Provided also, ‘That nothing herein contained shall take away or in any manner 
alfect the right of voting in the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire at 
present enjoyed by any person, or which may hereafter accrue to any person accord- 
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ing to the laws now in force in respect of freehold property, rent-charges, annuities, 
or any other right of voting now by law enjoyed in relation to the Election of a 
Knight or Knights of the Shire. 


17.—Provision as to Trustees and Mortgagees.| And be it Enacted, That no 
person shall be allowed to have any vote in the Election of a Knight or Knights of 
the Shire for or by reason of any trust estate or mortgage, unless such trustee or 
mortgagee be in actual possession or receipt of the rents and profits of the same 
estate, but that the mortgagor or cestuique trust in possession shall and may vote 
for the same estate notwithstanding such mortgage or trust. 


18.—No person to vole in a County Election for a House, &c. conferring a vote 
ina Borough.| And be it Enacted, That notwithstanding any thing hereinbefore 
contained, no person shall be entitled to vote in the Election of a Knight or Knights 
of the Shire to serve in any future Parliament, in respect of any house, warehouse 
or countinghouse, or of any land occupied together with a house, warehouse or 
countinghouse, by reason of the occupation of which respectively he or any other 
person shall be entitled to vote in the Election of a Member or Members to serve 
in Parliament for any City or Town, being a County of itself, or for any other City 
or Borough. 


19.—Freeholds need not be assessed to the Land Tax, to give a right of voting.] 
And be it Enacted, That in order to entitle any person to vote in any Election of 
a Knight of the Shire or other Member to serve in any future Parliament in respect 
of any messuages, lands or tenements, whether frechold or otherwise, it shall not be 
necessary that the same shall be assessed to the Land Tax; any statute to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


20.—No person to vote for County Members unless he shall have been in posses- 
ston for a certain time, and registered, with exception in case of Property coming by 
Descent, §c.| And be it Enacted, That notwithstanding any thing hereinbefore 
contained no person shall vote in any Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire 
to serve in any future Parliament, in respect of any freehold, copyhold or customary 
lands or tenements, unless he shall have been seised thereof, for Six calendar Months 
at least next previous to the day of in the present 
year, or next previous to the ast day of August in any succeeding year, and shall 
have been duly registered in manner hereinafter directed, which said period of Six 
calendar Months shall be sufficient, any statute to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
and that no person shall vote in any such Election in respect of any leasehold lands 
or tenements held by any such lease, assignment or instrument as aforesaid, unless 
he shall have held the same thereunder for T'welve calendar Months next previous 
to the day of in the present year, or next previous to the 
last day of August in any succeeding year, and shall have been duly registered in 
manner hereinafter directed: Provided always, ‘That where any lands or tenements 
which would otherwise entitle the owner or holder thereof to vote in any such Elec- 
tion shall come to any person at any time within such respective periods of Six or 
T'welve calendar Months by descent, marriage, marriage settlement, devise or pro- 
motion to any benefice in a church, or by promotion to any office, such person shall 
be entitled in respect thereof to have his name inserted as a voter in the Election of 
a Knight or Knights of the Shire in the Lists then next to be made by virtue of 
this Act as hereinafter mentioned. 


21.—Right of voting in Boroughs to be enjoyed by Occupters of Houses, Se. 
assessed to House Duty or Poor’s Rate, at 101. or rented at 101. or of the annual 
value of 101.] And be it Enacted, That in every Election of a Member or Mem- 
bers to serve in any future Parliament for any City or Borough, every male person 
of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, who shall have occupied within 
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any such City or Borough, or within any of the places named in the first column 
of the Schedule (¥’.) to this Act annexed, as owner or tenant, for Stx calendar 
Months next previous to the day of in the present year, 
or next previous to the last day of August in any succeeding year, any house 
assessed to the duty on inhabited houses upon a yearly value of not less than 7'en 
Pounds, or any house, warchouse or countinghouse being cither separately or 
jointly with any land owned and occupied therewith, or occupied therewith under 
the same landlord, of the clear yearly value of not less than 7'en Pounds, or rated 
to the relief of the poor upon a yearly value of not less than 7'en Pounds, or any 
house, warehouse or countinghouse, for which, whether separately or jointly with 
any land occupied therewith, under the same landlord, he shall be bona fide lable 
to a yearly rent of not less than J'en Pounds, and in respect of which house, ware- 
house, countinghouse or land so respectively assessed or rated as aforesaid, or of the 
yearly value or rent as aforesaid, all the rents, rates and taxes then due shall have 
been paid, shall, if duly registered according to the provisions hereinafter contained, 
have a right to vote in the Election of a Member or Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment for such City or Borough ; and that no persons other than such occupiers as 
aforesaid, shall have a right to vote in any such Election: Provided always, ‘That 
no tenant so occupying such premises as aforesaid at a yearly rent of not less than 
T'en Pounds, shall by reason thereof acquire a vote in the Election for any City or 
Borough, if such rent shall be payable more frequently than Once in every half- 
year, or if by any agreement or contrivance, or by virtue of any local Act of Parlia- 
ment, or otherwise, the landlord shall be liable to the payment of the rates for the 
relief of the poor in respect of such premises: Provided nevertheless, hat where 
by virtue of any local Act of Parliament the landlord shall be liable to the payment 
of such rates, it shall be lawful for any such tenant to claim to pay such rates, and 
upon his actually paying the same to acquire the same right of voting as if his 
landlord had not been so liable for such rates. 


22.— Reservation of the present Rights of F'reemen during the lives of the parties ; 
but Residence required .... Reservation of other rights of voting in Boroughs 
during the lives of the Parties.| Provided also, and be it Enacted, That notwith- 
standing any thing hereinbefore contained, every person now having a right to vote 
in any Election for any City or Borough in virtue of any corporate right, or to take 
up his freedom in virtue of any corporate right, and every child of a freeman, such 
child being born previously to the passing of this Act, and every apprentice bound 
to any freeman previously to the passing of this Act, which child or apprentice 
would have been entitled to vote in such Election if this Act had not been passed, 
shall respectively retain, acquire, and enjoy such right of voting during their respec- 
tive lives, and shall be entitled to vote, if duly registered, according to the provi- 
sions hereinafter contained ; but that no person now having or hereafter acquiring 
his freedom as aforesaid shall be maduterel in the present or in any succeeding year 
unless he shall have resided for Six calendar Months next previous to the 

day of in the present year, or next previous to the last day 
of August in any such respective succeeding year, within such City or Borough, or 
within Seven statute miles of the place at which the Election for such City or 
Borough has been usually holden, or in the case of the places named in the first 
column of the Schedule (I’.) to this Act annexed, within Seven statute miles of any 
of the said places respectively : Provided also, ‘That every person now having a 
right to vote in any Election for any City or Borough, by reason of owning or 
occupying any freehold or other tenement, or by reason of inhabitancy, shall retain 
such right so long as he shall own or occupy the same, or any other freehold or 
tenement in the same City or Borough, or shall inhabit the same City or Borough, 
if by reason of such ownership, occupation, or inhabitancy he would have had a 
right of voting for such City or Borough by the laws or customs ‘now in force, and 
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such persons shall be allowed to vote, if duly registered according to the provisions 
hereinafter contained; but no such person shall be registered unless he shall have 
owned, occupied or inhabited, in such City or Borougi: as aforesaid, for Six calendar 
Months, to be computed as aforesaid. 


23.—Commissioners to divide certain Counties, and fix places of Election, &c.| 
And be it Enacted, That 
shall be and they are hereby appointed 
Commissioners for the purposes hereinafter mentioned, with regard to Elections for 
Counties ; and that the said Commissioners, or the major part of them, shall within 
Three Months after the passing of this Act inquire and determine in what manner 
each of the Counties enumerated in Schedule (G.) to this Act annexed shall there- 
after be divided into Two Divisions, in order that each Division may return T'wo 
Knights of the Shire to serve for the same in all future Parliaments, as hereinbefore 
mentioned ; and the said Commissioners, or the major part of them, shall divide 
each of the said Counties accordingly, and shall also determine at what principal 
place of Election the Court for the Election of Knights of the Shire for each Divi- 
sion of the said Counties shall be holden, and at what principal place of Election 
the Court for the Election of Knights of the Shire for each of the Three Ridings 
of Yorkshire, and for the Parts of Lindsey, and for the Parts of Kesteven and 
Holland in the County of Lincoln, shall be holden; and the said Commissioners, 
or the major part of them, shall have power to unite and incorporate (for the pur- 
poses of Election only) with any County, or with any Division of a County to be 
by them made, any outlying portions of any other County which may be locally 
situate within the former, and shall deliver a Report of such their determination to 
One of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, who shall forthwith lay the 
same before His Majesty in Council; and it shall be lawful for His Majesty to 
issue His Royal Proclamation making known the determination and Report of the 
said Commissioners, from the date of which Proclamation every County enumerated 
in the said Schedule (G.) shall for the purposes of this Act be and remain 89 
divided into 7'wo Divisions, and each Division shall return Two Knights of the 
Shire to serve for the same in all future Parliaments ; and every County or Division 
of a County shall for the purposes of this Act include any portions of any other 
County that may have been so united and incorporated therewith as aforesaid ; and 
a copy of such Report of the said Commissioners shall forthwith be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, if then sitting, or if not sitting, then within Z'en Days 
after their sitting. 


24.—Other Commissioners to declare Boundaries of Cities and Boroughs, and lo 
have the power of incorporating adjacent Townships, &c.| And be it Enacted, That 
shall be and they are hereby appointed Commissioners 
for the purposes hereinafter mentioned, with regard to Hlections for Cities and 
Boroughs ; and the said last-mentioned Commissioners, or the major part of them, 
shall inquire into and determine, for the purposes of this Act, the limits and 
boundaries of all the Cities and Boroughs in England and Wales which after 
the passing of this Act shall have or shall retain, or shall acquire by virtue 
of this Act, the right of sending a Member or Members to Parliament ; 
and the said last-mentioned Commissioners, or the major part of them, shall have 
power to incorporate (if they shall think fit) with any such City or Borough, for 
the purposes of this Act, any one or more parishes or townships, the whole or any 
part of which may be situate within or adjoiming to such city or borough, and shall 
have power to determine (if they shall think &t) what place within the limits of 
any Borough acquiring by virtue of this Act the right of sending a Member or 
Members to Parliament, shall be the principal place for holding the Election for 
such Borough, and in case they shall not determine’ such principal place, then the 
same shall be determined by the Returning Officer for such Borough ; and the said 
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last-mentioned Commissioners, or the major part cf them, shall, on or before the 
next after the passing of this Act, deliver a Report of their 
determination on the matters aforesaid to One of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, who shall forthwith lay the same before His Majesty in Coun- 
cil; and it shall be lawful for His Majesty to issue His Royal Proclamation making 
known. the said determination and report of the said last-mentioned Commissioners, 
from the date of which proclamation every such City and Borough shall (until 
Parliament shall otherwise decide) be and remain bounded and limited, for the 
purposes of this Act, according to such determination, and shall, jointly with such 
incorporated parish or township, parishes or townships, be a City or Borough for 
the purpose of electing a Member or Members to serve in all future Parliaments ; 
and a copy of the said Report shall forthwith be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, if then sitting, or if not sitting, then within Zen Days after their sitting. 


25.— Commissioners shall annex adjoining Townships, &c. to Cities or Boroughs 
containing fewer than T'hree hundred houses, &c. rated at 101. §c.] And be it 
Enacted, That so far as relates to any City or Borough (except those enumerated 
im the said Schedule (A.) ) which now has the privilege of sending a Member or 
Members to Parliament, but does not contain of houses, warehouses and counting- 
houses more than T'hree hundred in the whole, such houses being assessed to 
the duty on inhabited houscs upon a yearly value of not less than Zen Pounds, 
or such houses, warehouses or countinghouses, whether separately, or jointly with 
any land occupied therewith, being of the clear yearly value of not less than T'en 
Pounds, or being bond fide let for a yearly rent of not less than Ten Pounds, or 
being rated to the relief of the poor upon a yearly value of not less than T'en 
Pounds, the said last-mentioned Commissioners, or the major part of them, shall 
within months after the passing of this Act proceed to incorporate with 
any such City or Borough, for the purposes of this Act, any one or more parishes 
or townships, the whole or any part of which may be situate within or adjoining to 
such City or Borough ; and the said last-mentioned Commissioners, or the major 
part of them, shall deliver a Report of their determination touching the said 
incorporations to One of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, who shall 
forthwith lay the same before His Majesty in Council; and it shall be lawful for 
His Majesty to issue His Royal Proclamation making known the said determina- 
tion and report of the said last-mentioned Commissioners, from the date of which 
proclamation every such City or Borough shall, jointly with such incorporated 
parish or township, parishes or townships, be a City or Borough for the purpose of 
electing a Member or Members to serve in all future Parliaments; and a copy of 
the said last-mentioned Report shall forthwith be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament if then sitting, or if not sitting, then within days after their 
sitting. 

26.—The Commissioners to huve the power of summoning Witnesses, calling for 
Papers, &c.| And be it Enacted, That the said first-mentioned Commissioners, 
and also the said last-mentioned Commissioners, or the major part of them 
respectively, are hereby authorised to issue precepts under their hands, requiring 
any persons to attend before them for the purpose of giving evidence, and to bring 
any books, papers or other documents whatsoever of a public nature, in the custody 
or under the control of such persons, which the said first-mentioned er the said 
Jast-mentioned Commissioners, or the major part of them respectively, may judge 
to be necessary for the purpose of prosecuting the inquiries by this Act directed ; 
and the said first-mentioned and ako the said last-mentioned Commissioners, or 
the major part of them respectively, are hereby authorized to administer an oath 
(or in the case of a Quaker or Moravian an affirmation) to all persons attending as 
witnesses before them, and to examine such persons touching all imatters necessary 
for the execution of the powers vested in them by this Act. 
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27.—Right of voting for Shoreham, Cricklade, Aylesbury, and East Retford to 


be in persons having Qualifications in the adjacent Districts as well as in those 
several Boroughs.| And with regard to the Right of voting in the Election of 
Members to serve in all future Parliaments for the several Boroughs of New 
Shoreham, Cricklade, Aylesbury and East Retford, Be it Enacted, That every 
male person of full age, who shall have occupied as owner or tenant, for Six 
calendar Months next previous to the day of in the 
present year, or next previous to the dust day of August in any succeeding year, 
within the Borough of New Shoreham, or within the Rape of Bramber in the 
county of Sussex, any house assessed to the duty on inhabited houses upon a 
yearly value of not less than 7'’en Pounds, or any house, warehouse or counting- 
house, being either separately or jointly with any land owned and occupied there- 
with, or occupied therewith under the same landlord, of the clear yearly value of 
not less than Ten Pounds, or rated to the relief of the poor upon a yearly value of 
not less than T'en Pounds, or any house, warehouse or countinghouse, for which, 
whether separately or jointly with any land oceupied therewith under the same 
landlord, he shall be bond fide liable to a yearly rent of not less than T'en Pounds, 
and in respect of which house, warehouse, countinghouse or land so respectively 
assessed or rated as aforesaid, or of the yearly value or rent as aforesaid, all the rents, 
rates and taxes then due shall have been paid, shall, if duly registered as herein- 
after directed, have a right to vote in the Election of a Member or Members 
to serve in any future Parliament for the Borough of New Shoreham ; and that 
every male person of full age, who shall have occupied, as owner or tenant for Six 
calendar Months, to be computed as aforesaid, within the Borough of Cricklade, or 
within any of the Hundreds or Divisions of Highworth, Cricklade, Staple, Kings- 
bridge or Malmsbury, in the County of Wilts, any house, warehouse or counting- 
house, being, either separately or jointly with any land occupied therewith as 
aforesaid, so assessed or rated as aforesaid, or of the yearly value or rent as afore- 
said, and in respect of which all the rents, rates and taxes then due shall have been 
paid, shall, if duly registered as hereinafter directed, have a Right to vote in the 
Klection of a Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament for the 
Borough of Cricklade; and that every male person of full age, who shall have 
occupied, as owner or tenant, for Six calendar Months, to be computed as afore- 
said, within the Borough of Aylesbury or within any of the Three Hundreds of 
Aylesbury in the County of Buckingham, any house, warehouse or countinghouse, 
being, either separately, or jointly with any land occupied therewith as aforesaid, 
so assessed or rated as aforesaid, or of the yearly value or rent as aforesaid, and in 
respect of which all the rents, rates, and taxes then due shall have been paid, shall, 
if duly registered as hereinafter directed, have a Right to vote in the Election of a 
Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament for the Borough of Ayles- 
bury; and that every male person of full age, who shall have occupied, as owner or 
tenant, for Six calendar Months, to be computed as aforesaid, within the Borough 
of East Rettord, or within the Hundred of Bassetlaw in the County of Notting- 
ham, or in any place locally situate within the outside boundary, or limit of the 
Hundred of Bassetlaw, or surrounded by such boundary, and any part of the County 
of York or County of Lincoln, any house, warehouse or countinghouse, being, 
either separately, or jointly with any land occupied therewith as aforesaid, so 
assessed or rated as aforesaid, or of the yearly value or rent as aforesaid, and in 
respect of which all the rents, rates and taxes then due shall have been paid, shall, 
if duly registered as hereinafter directed, have a Right to vote in the Election of 
a Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament for the Borough of East 
Retford: Provided always, That no tenant so occupying such premises as afore- 
said at a yearly rent of not less than Y’en Pounds, within any of the several 
Boroughs of New Shoreham, Cricklade, Aylesbury, or East Retford, or within 
the Rape of Bramber, or any of the Hundreds, Divisions, or places hereinbefore 
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respectively mentioned, shall by reason thereof acquire a vote in the Election for 
any of the said several Boroughs, if such rent shall be payable more frequently 
than once in every half-year, or if by any agreement or contrivance, or by virtue of 
any local Act of Parliament, or otherwise, the landlord shall be liable to the 
payment of the rates for the relief of the poor in respect of such premises: Pro- 
vided nevertheless, That where by virtue of any local Act of Parliament the 
landlord shall be liable to the payment of such rates, it shall be lawful for any such 
tenant to claim to pay such rates, and 5 ie his actually paying the same, to 
acquire the same Right of voting as if his landlord had not been so liable for such 
rates, 


28.— Reservation of the present Rights of voting for Shoreham, Cricklade, 
Aylesbury, and East Retford, during the lives of the Parties.] Provided also, 
and be it Enacted, That every person now having a Right to vote in Elections for 
any of the several boroughs of New Shoreham, Cricklade, Aylesbury or Kast 
Retford, in virtue of any Corporate Right, or to take up his Freedom in virtue of 


any Corporate Right, and every child of a Freeman, such child being born 


previously to the passing of this Act, and every apprentice bound to any Freeman 
previously to the passing of this Act, which child or apprentice would have been 
entitled to vote in such Election if this Act had not been passed, shall respectively 
retain, acquire and enjoy such right of voting during their respective lives, and 
shall be entitled to vote, if duly registered according to the provisions hereinafter 
contained ; but no such person shall be registered in the present or in any succeed- 
ing year, unless he shall have resided for Six calendar Months next previous to 


the day of in the present year, or next previous to the 
last day of August in any such respective succeeding year, within such Borough, 
or within statute miles of the place at which the Election for such Borough 


has been usually holden: Provided also, That every person now having a Right 
to vote in Elections for any of the several Boroughs of New Shoreham, Cricklade, 
Aylesbury or East Retford, by reason of owning or oceupying any Frechold or 
other tenement, or by reason of inhabitancy, shall retain such Right so long as he 
shall own or occupy the same, or any other Freehold or tenement in the same 
place, or shall inhabit the same place, if by reason of such ownership, occupation or 
inhabitancy he would have had a right of voting for any of the said Boroughs by 
any statutes laws or customs now in force, and such person shall be allowed to vote, 
if duly registered according to the provisions hereinafter contained ; but no such 
person shall be registered unless he shall have owned, occupied or inhabited, 
in such place as afvresaid, for Six calendar Months to be computed as aforesaid. 


29.— Overseers to prepare Lists of Voters for Counties, and to publish them on 
Two Sundays..... T'o keep Copies for inspection. .... Lists to be forwarded to 
the Clerk of the Peace.| And be it Enacted, That the Overseers of the poor 
of every parish and township shall, at the expense of such parish or township, on 
or before the day of in the present year, and on er before 
the last day of August in each succeeding year, make out or cause to be made out, 
according to the Form in the Schedule (I.) to this Act annexed, an Alphabetical 
List of all persons entitled, in respect of any freehold, leaschold or copyhold, or 
customary lands or tenements situate within such parish or township, to be regis- 
tered as Voters in the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve for 
the County, or for the Part, Riding or Division of the County wherein such parish 
or township lies; and in such List the christian name and surname of every person 
shall be written at full length, together with the name of the street, lane or other 
description of the place where such lands or tenements may be situate; and the 
said Overseers shall sign such List, and shall cause a sufficient number of copies of 
such List to be printed at the expense of their parish or township, and shall cause 
such copies to be fixed on or near the doors of all the churches and chapels within 
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such parish or township, or if there be no such church or chapel, then to be fixed 
up in some publie and conspicuous situation within the same respectively, on the 
Two Sundays next after such List shall have been made respectively in this and in 
every subsequent year; and shall likewise keep a true copy of such List, to be 
perused by any person, without payment of any fee, at all reasonable hours during 
the Two first weeks after such List shall have been made; and the said Overseers 
shall, on or before the day of in the present year, and on 
or before the T'wenlty-fi/th day of September in each succeeding year, deliver such 
List to the High Constable or High Constables of the Hundred or other like 
District wherein such parish or township lies, who shall forthwith deliver the same 
to the Clerk of the Peace of the County. 


30.—Persons omitted in the County Lists to give Notice of their Claim to the 
Overseers. .... Lists of Claimants to be kept for inspection. .... Notice of 
Objection to Persons not entitled to be in the Lists:| And be it Enacted, That 
every person whose name shall have been omitted in any such List, and who shall 
claim to have the same inserted therein, shall, on or before the day of 
in the present year, and on or before the last day of September in 
every succeeding year, give or cause to be given a Notice in writing according to the 
Form numbered 1. in the said Schedule (1.), or to the like effect, to the Overseers 
of the parish or township wherein the property may be situate in respect of which 
he claims to have his name inserted in such List ; and the Overseers shall include 
the names of all persons so claiming as aforesaid, in a Notice according to the Form 
numbered 2. in the said Schedule (I.), and shall cause such last-mentioned Notice 
to be fixed on or near the doors of all the churches and chapels within their parish 
or township, on the Sunday next preceding the day of 
in the present year, and on the Sunday next preceding the Jenth day of October 
in every succeeding year; and they shall likewise keep a copy of the names of all 
the persons so claiming as aforesaid, to be perused by any person, without payment 
of any fee, at all reasonable hours during the Seven Days next preceding the said 
day of in the present year, and the said Jenth day of 
October, in every succeeding year; and every person who shall object to any other 
person as not being entitled to have his name retained on any such List shall, on 
or before the day of in the present year, and on or before 
the last day of September in every succeeding year, give to such other person, or 
leave at his ustial place of abode, a notice in writing according to the Form num- 


bered 3. in the said Schedule (I.), or to the like effect. 


31.—Judges of Assizes lo name Barristers, who shall revise the Lists of County 
Voters.| And be it Enacted, That the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, immediately after the passing of this Act, and in each succeeding year in 
the months of July or August, shall nominate and appoint for Middlesex, and the 
Judges named in the last commission of assize for every other County, immediately 
after the passing of this Act, and in each succeeding year the Judges of Assize for 
such other County when travelling the summer circuit, shall nominate and appoint for 
every such County, and in the case of Yorkshire for each Riding, (subject never- 
theless to the approbation of the Lord High Chancellor, Lord Keeper or Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal for the time being,) a Barrister or Barristers to 
revise the Lists of Voters in the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire ; 
and such Barrister or Barristers so appointed as aforesaid shall give public notice by 
advertisement in some of the Newspapers circulating within the County or Riding 
that he or they will make a circuit of the County or Riding for which he or they 
shall be so appointed, and of the several times and places at which he or they will 
hold courts for that purpose, such times being between the ay of 
and the day of in the present year, 

and between the Z'enth day of October and the T'wenty-fi/th day of November in 
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each subsequent year, and he or they shall hold open courts for that purpose at the 
times and places so to be announced ; and where ‘T'wo or more Barristers shall be 
appointed for the same County or Riding, they shall attend at the same places to- 
gether, but shall sit apart from each other, and hold separate courts at the same 
time for the dispatch of business; and every such Barrister shall be paid out of 
the at the rate of not more than nor less than 

for every day that he shall be so employed; Provided always, 
‘That no Barrister so appointed as aforesaid shall be eligible to serve in Parliament 
for Eighteen Months from the time of such his appointment for the County, or any 
Part, Riding or Division of the County for which he shall be so appointed. 


32.—Clerk of the Peace and Overseers to attend before the Barristers, who shall, 
on due proof, insert and expunge Names from the County Lists, and rectify mis- 
takes therein.| And be it Enacted, That the Clerk of the Peace shall at the open- 
ing of the first court to be held by every such Barrister produce or cause to be pro- 
duced before him the several Lists of Voters in the Election of a Knight or Knights 
of the Shire for the County, or for any Part, Riding or Division of the County 
which shall have been delivered to such Clerk of the Peace by the High Constables 
as aforesaid ; and the Overseers of every parish and township shall attend the court 
to be held by every such Barrister at the place appointed, for revising the Lists 
relating to such parish or township respectively, and shall answer upon oath all 
such questions as such Barrister may put to them or any of them touching the said 
Lists or any matter necessary for the revising thereof; and every such Barrister 
shall inquire into and determine all such objections as may be made to the insertion 
or omission of names in the said Lists, and shali retain on the said Lists all names 
to which no valid objection shall be established, and shall insert in such Lists the 
name of every person who shall be proved to be entitled to vote in the Election of a 
Knight or Knights of the Shire for the County, or for any Part, Riding or Divi- 
sion of the County, and shall expunge from the said Lists the name of every person 
who shall be proved not to be entitled to vote in such Election, or to be incapacitated 
by any law or statute from voting in the Election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, and shall correct any mistake which shall be proved to him to have been 
committed in any of the said Lists in respect of the name of any person inserted 
therein, or of the local description of the property of any person named therein : 
Provided always, ‘That no person’s name shall be expunged from any such List 
unless such notice as is hereinbefore required shall have been given to such person 
or left at his usual place of abode, and no person’s name shall be inserted in any 
such List unless he shall have given to the Overseers such notice as is hereinbefore 
required to be given. 


33.—Overseers to prepare Lists of Persons entitled to vote in Boroughs, and to 
publish them on Two Sundays. .... Copies of Lists to be kept for inspection.| 
And be it Enacted, That the Overseers of the poor of every parish and township 
in part or in whole situate within, or by virtue of this Act to be incorporated with, 
any City or Borough, or to share in the Election for any City or Borough, which 
shall return a Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament, shall, at the 
expense of such parish or township, on or before the day of 
in the present year, and on or before the last day of August in each succeeding 
year, make out or cause to be made out, according to the l’orm in Schedule (K.) 
to this Act annexed, an Alphabetical List of all persons entitled to be registered as 
Voters in the Election of a Member or Members to serve in Parliament for such 
City or Borough, by virtue of any right acquired under this Act in respect of any 
property occupied by such persons within such parish or township, and another 
such List of all persons entitled to be registered as Voters in such Election by 
virtue of any corporate or other right hereby saved and reserved to such last-men- 
tioned persons; and in each of the said Lists the christian name and surname of 
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évery person shall be written at full length; and where any person shall be en- 
titled to vote in respect of any property, then the name of the street, lane, or other 
description of the place where such property may be situate shall be specified in the 
List ; and where any person shall be entitled to vote otherwise than in respect of 
any property, then the name of the street, lane, or other description of the place of 
such person’s abode shall be specified in the List; and the Overseers shall sign 
each of such Lists, and shall cause a sufficient number of copies of such Lists to 
be printed at the expense of their respective parishes and townships, and shall 
fix such copies on or near the doors of all the churches and chapels in their several 
parishes and townships on the Z'’wo Sundays next after such Lists shall have been 
made respectively in this and in every subsequent year; and shall likewise keep 
true copies of such Lists, to be perused by any person, without payment of any 
fee, at all reasonable hours during the two first weeks after such Lists shall have 
been made. 


34.—Toown Clerks to furnish the Overseers with Lists of the Freemen.| And 
be it Enacted, That for assisting the Overseers in making out their Lists in pur- 
suance of this Act, the ‘Town Clerk or other like officer of every City or Borough 
shall (upon request made to him at any reasonable time during the month of 
in the present year, or during the month of August in 
any succeeding Year, by any of the Overseers of any parish or township in part or 
in whole situate within, or by virtue of this Act to be incorporated with such City 
or Borough, or to share in the Election for the same), deliver to such Overseer an 
Alphabetical List of all the Freemen entitled to vote for such City or Borough by 
virtue of any corporate right hereby saved to them, together with the respective 
places of their abode. 


35.—Provision for Extra-parochial places, §c.] And be it Enacted, That 
every precinct and place, whether extra-parochial or otherwise, which shall have no 
Overseers of the poor, shall, for the purposes of this Act, be deemed to be within 
the parish or township adjoining thereto; and if such precinct or place shall adjoin 
two or more parishes or townships, it shall be deemed to be within the smallest of 
such parishes or townships; and the Overseers of every such parish or township 
shall insert in the Lists to be made under this Act the names of all persons who 
may be entitled to vote in the Election of a Member or Members to serve in Par- 
liament for any County, Part, Riding or Division of a County, City or Borough 
in respect of any property situate within such precinct or place as aforesaid. 


36.-—Persons omitted in the Borough Lists to give notice of their claims to Over- 
seers..... Lists of Claimants to be kept for inspection. .... Notice of’ Objection 
to persons not entitled to be in the Lists.| And be it Enacted, That every person 
whose name shall have been omitted in any such List for any City or Borough, and 
who shall claim to have his name inserted therein, shall, on or before the 
day of in the present year, and on or before the last day of September 
in every succeeding year, give or cause to be given a notice in writing, according to 
the Form numbered 1. in the said Schedule (K.), or to the like effect, to the 
Overseers of that parish or township in the Lists whereof he shall claim to have 
his name inserted ; and the Overseers shall include the names of all persons so 
claiming as aforesaid in a notice according to the Form numbered 2. in the said 
Schedule (K.), and shall cause such last-mentioned notice to be fixed on or near 
the doors of all the churches and chapels within their parish or township on the 
Sunday next preceding the day of in the present 
year, and on the Sunday next preceding the T'enth day of October in each succeed- 
ing year; and they shall likewise keep a copy of the names of all the persons so 
claiming as aforesaid, to be perused by any person, without payment of any fee, at 
all reasonable hours, during the Seven days next preceding the said 
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day of in the present year, and the said T'enth day of October in each 
succeeding year; and every person who shall object to any other person as not 
being entitled to have his name retained on any such List for any City or Borough, 
shall, on or before the day of in the present year, and 
on or before the last day of September in every succeeding year, give to such other 
person, or leave at his usual place of abode, a notice in writing according to the 


Form numbered 3. in the said Schedule (K.), or to the like effect. 


37.-—Returning Officer to revise Lists of Borough Voters, and, upon due proof, 
to insert and expunge names and rectify mistakes.| And be it Enacted, That on 
the day of in the present year, and on the J'enth day 
of October in each succeeding year, unless such TJ'enth day shall be Sunday, and 
then on the Monday following, the Returning Officer of every City or Borough 
shall sit in some convenient public hall or place, (having first given Three clear 
days’ notice of his sitting, to be affixed on the doors of all the said churches and 
chapels, ) for inquiring into and determining all such objections as may be made to 
the insertion or omission of names in either of the said Lists; and the Overseers of 
the several parishes and townships as aforesaid, shall, at the opening of the sitting 
to be held by such Returning Officer, produce their said several Lists before him, 
and shall answer upon oath such questions as he may put to them touching the said 
Lists, or any matter necessary for the revising thereof; and such Returning Officer 
shall retain on the said Lists all names to wick no valid objection shall be established, 
and shall insert in such Lists the name of every person who shall be proved to be 
entitled to vote in the Election of a Member or Members of Parliament to serve for 
such City or Borough, and shall expunge from the said Lists the name of every 
person who shall be proved not to be entitled to vote for such City or Borough, or 
to be incapacitated by any law or statute from voting in the Election of Members 
to serve in Parliament, and shall correct any mistake which shall be proved to him 
to have been committed in any of the said Lists in respect of the name or place of 
abode or local description of the property of any person inserted therein: Provided 
always, That no person’s name shall be expunged from any such List unless such 
notice as is hereinbefore required in that behalf shall have been given to such per- 
son, or left at his usual place of abode; and no person’s name shall be inserted in 
any such List, unless he shall have given to the Overseers such notice as is hercin- 
before required to be given in that behalf. 


38.—Power of inspecting Tax Assessments and Raie Books.| And be it 
Enacted, ‘That the Overseers of every parish or township shall, for their assistance 
in making out the Lists in pursuance of this Act, (upon request made by them, or 
any of them, at any reasonable time between the day of 
and the day of in the present year, and between the First 
day of July and the last day of August in any succeeding year, to any assessor or 
collector of taxes, or to any other officer having the custody of any duplicate or Tax 
Assessment for such parish or township), have free liberty to inspect any such 
duplicate or ‘I'ax Assessment, and to extract from thence such names as may appear 
to such Overseer or Overseers to be necessary; and every Barrister and every 
Returning Officer so holding their respective courts under this Act shall have 
power to require any assessor, collector of taxes or other officer having the custody 
of any duplicate or ‘Tax Assessment, or any Overscer or Overseers having the 
custody of any poor rate, to produce the same respectively before him, for the pur- 
pose of assisting him in revising the Lists to be by him revised in pursuance of 


this Act. 


$9.—Returning Officer and Barrister, in revising the Lists, to have power of 
administering Oaths, of adjourning, &c. ; and shall settle and sign the Lists in open 
Court.| And be it Enacted, ‘That every Barrister and every Returning Officer 
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holding their respective courts under this Act as aforesaid shall have power to 
adjourn the same from time to time, and from any one place to any other place or 
places within the same County or Riding, or within the same City or Borough, 
or within any district, town or place sharing in the Election for such City or 
Borough, but so as that no such adjourned court shall be held after the 

day of in the present year, or after the day of November 
in any succeeding year ; and every such Barrister and Returning Officer shall have 
power to administer an oath, (or im the case of a Quaker or Moravian an affirma- 
tion, ) to all persons making objection to the insertion or omission of any name in 
such Lists as aforesaid, and to all persons objected against, or claiming to be 
inserted in such Lists, or claiming to have any mistake in such Lists correeted, 
and to all witnesses who may be tendered on either side; and that if any person 
taking any oath or making any affirmation under this Act shall wilfully swear or 
affirm falsely, such person shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and shall be punished 
accordingly ; and that at the holding of such respective courts the parties shall not 
be attended by Counsel ; and that every such Barrister and returning officer shall, 
upon the hearing in open court, finally determine upon the validity of such claims 
and objections, and shall in open court write his initials against the names respec- 
tively struck out or inserted, and against any part of the said Lists in which any 
mistakes shall have been corrected, and shall sign his name to every page of the 
several Lists so settled. 


40.—County Lists to be transmitted to Clerk of Peace: Borough Lists to be 
kept by Returning Officer and handed to his Successor, .... Lists to be copied into 
Books, with the Names numbered... . Such Books to be the Register of Voters 
Srom which Elections shall be made.| And be it Enacted, That the Lists so signed 
by such Barrister shall be forthwith transmitted by him to the Clerk of the Peace 
of the County or Riding for which he shall have been appointed, and the Clerk of 
the Peace shall keep the said Lists among the records of the sessions, arranged with 
every hundred in alphabetical order, and with every parish and township within 
such hundred likewise in alphabetical order, and shall forthwith cause the said Lists 
to be fairly and truly copied in the same order in a book to be by him provided for 
that purpose at the expense of the County or Riding, and shall prefix to every 
name so copied out its proper number, beginning the numbers from the first name 
and continuing them in a regular series down to the last name, and shall deliver 
the said book to the Sheriff of the County, or his Undersheriff, on or before the 
day of in the present year, and on or before the ast day of 
November in each succeeding year; and the Lists so signed by the Returning 
Officer for each City or Borough shall be kept by him, and he shall forthwith 
cause the said Lists to be fairly and truly copied in a book to be by him provided 
for that purpose at the expense of the County, with every name therein numbered 
according to the directions aforesaid, and shall deliver over the said book, together 
with the Lists, at the expiration of his office, to the person succeeding him in the 
same ; and the Clerk of the Peace and the Returning Officer shall cause copies of 
such respective books to be printed at the expense of the County (which shall be 
delivered to all persons applying, on payment of a reasonable price for each copy) ; 
and such respective books shall be deemed the Register of Electors to vote, after 
the end of this present Parliament, in the choice of Knights, Citizens and Burgesses 
for the several Counties, Parts, Ridings, and Divisions of Counties, Cities and 
Boroughs to which such Registers respectively relate, at any Election which may 
take place after the day of in the present year and before 
the First day of December in the next year; and the Registers to be made in each 
succeeding year shall be the Kegisters of the Electors to vote at any Election which 
shall take place between the First day of December inclusive, in the year wherein 
such Register shall have been made, and the First day of December in the follow- 
ing year. 
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41.—No Inquiry at the time of Election, but as to the Identity of the Voter, the 
continuance of his Qualification, and whether he has voted before ut same Election . . . 
Voter may be sworn as to these points... . Form of Oath.| And be it Enacted, 
That in all Elections whatever of Members to serve in any future Parliament, no 
inquiry shall be permitted at the time of polling, except only whether the —_ 


claiming to vote be the same whose name appears in such Register, and whether 
such person’s qualification for voting still continues, and whether such person shall 
have previously voted at the same Election, all which inquiries the Returning 
Officer or his deputy shall, if required on behalf of any Candidate, make from each 
Voter at the time of his tendering his vote, and not after, by administering an oath, 
or in case of a Quaker or Moravian, an affirmation, to such Voter, in the following 
form : (that is to say) 
“YOU A. B. do swear, for, being a Quaker or Moravian, do affirm, ] 
‘“‘ That you are the same A. B. whose name appears on the Register 


“of Voters for the County of [or the Part, 
“Riding or Division of the County of or the City or 
‘Borough of as the case may be,] and that your 


‘‘ qualification as such registered Voter still continues, and that you 

‘“‘have not before voted either here or elsewhere at the present Election 

“for the said County, [or for the said Part, Riding or Division of the 

‘said County, or for the said City or Borough, as the case may be. ] 
“ So help you GOD.” 


And no Elector shall hereafter, at any Election, be required to take any oath or 
affirmation, except as aforesaid, in proof of his freehold, residence, age, or other his 
qualification or right to vote, any law or statute, local or general, to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; and no Elector shall be excluded from veting at any such Elec- 
tion, except by reason of his refusing to take the said oath or make the said 
affirmation, or to take any other oath or make any other affirmation required by 
any other Act, and not hereby dispensed with ; and no Scrutiny shall hereafter be 
allowed by or before any Returning Officer with regard to any votes given or 
tendered at any Election of a Member or Members to serve in any future Parlia- 
ment ; any law, statute or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 


42,— Accuracy of Register to be questionable before Committee of House of Com- 
mons, who may award Costs against the Barrister and Returning Officer for partiality, 
§c. in settling the Register.| Provided nevertheless, and be it Enacted, That by 
petition to the House of Commons, complaining of an undue Election or Return of 
any Knight, Citizen or Burgess, any petitioner shall be at liberty to question the 
correctness of the Register which shall have been settled by such Barrister or 
Returning Officer, and to prove that names were improperly retained, inserted, 
expunged or omitted by him in the revision of the lists from which the register in 
force at the time of such Election shall have been constituted; and the Committce 
before whom the merits of any such Petition shall be tried may inquire into the 
same, and alter the poll taken at such Election according to the truth of the case, 
and direct the Return to be amended accordingly, or declare the Election void, as 
the case may be, and in case of corruption, partiality, or wilful misconduct on the 
part of such Barrister or Returning Officer, may order such costs to be paid by him 
to the Petitioner as such Committee shall think reasonable. 


43.— Sheriffs of the divided Counties to preside at Elections by themselves or 
Deputies, and fix the time.| And be it Enacted, 'That the Sheriffs of the Counties 
directed hereby to be divided, shall duly cause proclamation to be made of the se- 
veral days fixed for the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire for the 
several Parts, Ridings and Divisions of their said respective Counties, and shall 
preside at the same by themselves or their lawful Deputies: 
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44,.—Commencement and continuance of Polls at County Elections.| And be it 
Enacted, That if on the day fixed for the Election of a Knight or Knights 
to serve in any future Parliament for any County, or for any Part, Riding or 
Division of a County, more Candidates shall be proposed for the choice of the 
Electors than the number of vacancies to be filled up, and a Poll shall be de- 
manded, the polling shall commence at o'clock in the forenoon of the next day 
but one after the day fixed for the Election, at the principal place of Election, and 
also at the several places to be appointed as hereinafter directed for taking Polls ; 
and such polling shall continue for T’wo Days only ; (that is to say), for Seven 
Hours on the said first day of polling, and for Eight Hours on the second day of 
polling; and no Poll shall be kept open later than o'clock in the afternoon of 
the second day, any statute to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided always, 
That nothing in this Act contained shall prevent any Sheriff or other Returning 
Officer, or their lawful Deputies, from closing the Poll previous to the expiration of 
the time fixed by this Act, in any case where the same might have been lawfully 
closed before the passing of this Act. 


45.—Counties to be divided into Districts for polling by Justices in Sessions. 
cveeee Justices to have power to alter the Polling Districts at the end of Two Years. ] 
And be it Enacted, That after such Royal Proclamation as hereinbefore men- 
tioned shall have been issued, making known the Divisions of the Counties for 
which, after the passing of this Act, Knights of the Shire shall be elected to serve 
in all future Parliaments, the Justices of the Peace for every County in England 
and Wales, assembled at the quarter sessions to be holden next after the issuing of 
such Proclamation, or at some special sessions to be appointed by them so assem- 
bled as aforesaid, (and of which there shall be given at least Days public 
notice, ) shall divide their respective Counties, and Parts, Ridings and Divisions of 
Counties, into convenient Districts for polling, and shall appoint in each District a 
convenient place for taking the Poll at all future Elections of a Knight or Knights 
of the Shire to serve in Parliament, in such manner that no person shall have to 
travel morethan _ miles from the property in respect of which heclaims to vote ; 
provided that no County, or Part, Riding or Division of a County, now entitled, or 
by this Act empowered to send a Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve in 
Parliament, shall have more than Fifteen Districts and respective places appointed 
for taking the poll for such County, Part, Riding or Division; and that the Jus- 
tices of the Peace for every County in England and Wales, at the quarter sessions 
assembled, shall (if they shall so think fit) have power to appoint other and differ- 
ent Districts and Places for polling at the end of every J'wo Years from the re- 
spective preceding appointment to be made for that purpose; and that a List of 
the Districts and Places for polling, named in the first and in each succeeding ap- 
pointment under this Act, shall be lodged with the Clerk of the Peace of each 
County, who shall forthwith cause copies of such List to be printed, at the expense 
of the County, and to be fixed on or near the doors of the churches and chapels 
within each County, or Part, Riding or Division of a County, according to the 
last appointment ; and the polling at Elections shall take place according to the 
List last lodged, in conformity to this Enactment, with the Clerk of the Peace. 


46.—As to Booths at the Polling Places....... No Voter to poll out of the Dis- 
trict where his Property lies.] And be it Enacted, That at every contested Elec- 
tion for any County, or Part, Riding or Division of a County, the Sheriff, Under- 
sheriff, or Sheriff’s Deputy shall, if required thereto by or on behalf of any Candi- 
date on the day of nomination, and if not so required, may, if it shall appear to him 
expedient, cause to be erected a reasonable number of Booths for taking the Poll at 
each of the polling places so to be appointed as aforesaid, and shall cause to be 
affixed on the most conspicuous part of each of the said Booths the Names of the 
several Parishes, Townships, and Places for which such Booth is respectively 
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allotted ; and no person shall be admitted to vote at any such Election in respect 
of any property situate in any parish, township or place for which any Booth 
is allotted, except at the Booth so allotted; but in case any parish, township or 
place, shall happen not to be included in any of the Districts to be appointed by the 
Justices of the Peace as aforesaid, the Votes in respect of property situate in any 
_— township, or place so omitted, shall be taken at the principal place of 

—— for the County or Part, Riding or Division of the County, as the case 
may be. 


47.—Provision as to Sheriff's Deputies, the custody of Poll-Books, and 
Jinal Declaration of' the Poll.| And be it Enacted, That the Sheriff shall have 
power to appoint Deputies to preside at the several places appointed for taking the 
Poll for any wre | or Part, Riding or Division of a County, and that the Poll 
Clerks employed at those several places shall, at the close of each day’s poll, enclose 
and seal their several books, and shall publicly deliver them, so enclosed and sealed, 
to the Sheriff, Undersheriff or Sheriffs Deputy, presiding at such Poll, who shall 
give a receipt for the same, and shall, on the commencement of the Poll on 
the second day, deliver them back, so enclosed and sealed, to the persons from 
whom he shall have received them ; and on the final close of the Poll, every such 
Deputy, who shall have received any such Poll Books, shall forthwith deliver or 
transmit the same, so enclosed and sealed, to the Sheriff or his Undersheriff, who shall 
receive and keep all the Poll-Books unopened until the re-assembling of the court on 
the day next but one after the close of the Poll, when he shall openly break the 
seals thereon, and cast up the number of Votes as they appear on the said several 
Books, and shall openly declare the state of the Poll, and shall make proclamation 
of the Member or Members chosen not later than J'wo o’clock in the afternoon of 
the said day. 


48.—Commencement and continuance of Polls at Borough Elections.| And be 
it Enacted, That at every contested Election of a Member or Members to serve in 
any future Parliament for any City or Borough, the Poll shall commence on the day 
of nomination, or on the day next following, or at the latest on the third day ; and 
such polling shall continue for Tio Days only, that is to say, for Seven Hours on 
the said First day of polling, and for Light Hours on the Second day of polling; 
and that the Poll shall on no account be kept open later than o'clock in the 
afternoon of such Second day; any statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 


49.—Polling for Boroughs in England to be at several Booths, not more than 
600 voting at One Compartment in a Booth....... If the Booths arein different places, 
a Deputy to preside at each place.| And be it Enacted, That at every contested 
Election of a Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament for any Cit 
or Borough in England, there shall be appointed for taking the Poll at wr 
Election different Booths for different Parishes, Districts or Parts of such City or 
Borough, which Booths may be situated either in one place or in several places, 
and shall be so divided and allotted into Compartments as to the Returning Officer 
or Officers shall seem most convenieut, so that no greater number than Six hun- 
dred shall be required to poll at any one compartment ; and notice in writing of 
the situation, division and allotment of the different Booths shall be given on the 
day before the commencement of the Poll, by the Returning Officer, to each of the 
Candidates or his agent; and in case the Booths shall be situated in different 
places, the Returning Officer may appoint a Deputy to preside at each place; and 
at every such Election the Poll Clerks at the close of each day’s Poll shall enclose, 
seal and deliver the several Poll Books to the Returning Officer or his Deputy, and 
every Deputy so receiving the same, on the final close of the Poll, shall forthwith 
deliver or transmit the same, so enclosed and sealed, to the Returning Officer, who 
shall receive and keep all the Poll Books unopened until the following day, when 
he shall openly break the seals thereon, and cast up the number of Votes as they 
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appear on the said several Books, and shall openly declare the state of the Poll, . 
and make proclamation of the Member or Members chosen not later than 
o’clock in the afternoon of the said day. 


50.— Candidates, or persons proposing Candidate without his consent, to be at the 
expense of Booths and Poll Clerks.| And be it Enacted, That after the end of 
this present Parliament, all Booths to be built for the convenience of taking Polls, 
shall be erected at the joint and equal expense of the several Candidates, and the 
same shall be erected by contract with the Candidates, if they shall think fit to 
make such contract, or if they shall not make such contract, then the same shall 
be erected by the Sheriff or other Returning Officer or Officers, at the expense of 
the several Candidates as aforesaid ; and that the clerks employed in taking the 
Poll shall be paid One Guinea by the day, at the expense of the Candidates at 
such Election: Provided always, ‘Chat if any person shall be proposed without his 
consent, then the person so proposing him shall be liable to defray his share of the 
said expenses in like manner as if he had been a Candidate. 


51.—Certified Copies of the Register of Voters for each Booth.| And be it 
Enacted, That the Sheriff or other Returning Officer shall, before the day fixed 
for the Election, cause to be made for the use of each Booth at such Election, a 
true Copy of the Register of Voters, and shall under his hand certify every such 
copy to be true. 


52.—Powers of Deputies of Returning Offcers.| And be it Enacted, That 
every Deputy of a Sheriff or other Returning Officer shall have the same power of 
administering the oaths and affirmations required by law, and of appointing Com- 
missioners for administering succ oaths and affirmations as may by law be 
administered by Commissioners,2 s the Sheriff or other Returning Officer has by 
virtue of this or any other Act, and subject to the same regulations and provisions 
in every respect as such Sheriff or other Returning Officer. 


53.—Polling for the contributory Boroughs in Wales, 3c.| And be it 
Enacted, That every person now having or acquiring by virtue of this Act a Vote 
in the election of a Member for any Shire, ‘Town or Borough, in respect of any of 
the places named in the first column of Schedule (I".) to this Act annexed, shall 
and may give his vote at any of the said places before the Mayor or other Municipal 
Officer of such place; and every person acquiring a Vote in the Election of 
a Member for the Borough composed of the towns of Swansea, Loughor, Neath, 
Aberavon and Ken-fig, Shall and may give his vote at any of the said towns; 
(that is to say), at Swansea before the Portreeve of Swansea, and at each of the 
other towns before the Mayor or other Municipal Officer of such other town; and 
the Returning Officer of every Shire-Town or Borough named in the second 
column of the said Schedule (F.) shall give notice of the day of Election to 
the Mayor or other Municipal Officer of each of the places sharing in the Election 
for such Shire-‘Town or Borough, and shall before the day fixed for the Election 
cause to be made, and to be transmitted to every such Mayor or other Municipal 
Officer, a true Copy of the Register of Voters for such Shire-'Town or Borough, 
and shall under his hand certify every such copy to be true; and the Portreeve of 
the town of Swansea shall give notice of the day of Election to the Mayor or other 
Municipal Officer of the towns of Loughor, Neath, Aberavon and Ken-fig, and 
shall in like manner cause to be made, and to be transmitted to every such Mayor 
or other Municipal Officer, a true and certified Copy of the Register of Voters for 
the Borough composed of the said Five Towns; and the Mayors or other Munici- 
pal Officers, as well of the respective places named in the first column of the said 
Schedule (¥'.) as of the towns of Loughor, Neath, Aberavon and Ken-fig, shall 
respectively take, manage and deliver or transmit the Polls in the same manner 
as the deputies of the Returning Officers of the Cities and Boroughs in England 
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are hereinbefore directed to do, and shall have the same powers, and perform the 
same duties in every respect, as are respectively conferred and imposed on the said 
Deputies by this Act. 


54.—All Election Laws to remain in force, except where superseded by this Act.| 
And be it Enacted, That all Laws, Statutes and Usages now in force respecting 
the Election of Members to serve in Parliament for that part of the United King- 
dom called England and Wales, shall be and remain, and are hereby declared to 
be and remain in full force, and shall apply to the Election of Members to serve in 
Parliament for all the places hereby empowered to return Members, as fully and 
effectually as if those places had heretofore returned Members, except so far as any 
of the said laws, statutes or usages are repealed or altered by this Act, or are 
inconsistent with the provisions thereof. 


55.—Penalties on Officers for breach of duty.| And be it Enacted, That if any 
Sheriff, Returning Officer, Barrister, or any person whatsoever shall wilfully con- 
travene or disobey the provisions of this Act or any of them, with respect to any 
matter or thing which such Sheriff, Returning Officer, Barrister or other person 
is hereby required to do, he shall for such his offence be liable to be sued in an 
action of debt :n any of His Majesty’s courts of record at Westminster for the 


penal sum of and the Jury before whom such action shall 
be tried may find their verdict for the full sum of or for any 
Jess sum not less than which the said Jury shall think it just 


that he should pay for such his offence; and the defendant in such action being 
convicted, shall pay such penal sum so awarded, with full costs of suit, to any party 
who may sue for the same; without prejudice however to the right of any party 
grieved by the same misconduct of such Sheriff, Returning Officer, Barrister or 
other person, to recover such damages in an action on the case, for a false Return 
or any other grievance, as he may be entitled to at common law or by virtue of 
any statute now in force. 


56.—Persons disqualified voting, to be subject to all Penalties now existing, and 
liable to Costs on Petition to House of Commons.] And be it Enacted, ‘Uhat if 
any person named in any Register required to be made under this Act, but who at 
the time of any Election shall be in the enjoyment of any office now by law 
disqualifying him from giving his vote in the Election of Members to serve 
in Pariiament, shall presume to vote in such Election, he shall be liable to all 
penalties and forfeitures to which he would have been subject for the said offence 
by any law in force at the time of the passing of this Act; any thing herein 
contained notwithstanding ; and in case of a Petition to The House of Commons 
for altering the Return or setting aside the Election in which such person shall 
have voted, his Vote shall be struck off by the Committee, with such costs to be by 
him paid to any Petitioner as to such Committee shall seem just. 


57.—Penalty for personating an Elector, and for voting twice at the same 
Election.| And be it Enacted, That if any person shall falsely and deceitfully 
assume the name or character of any other person whose name shall be inserted in 
any Register required to be made under this Act, and shall thereby vote or attempt 
to vote as and for such other person in the Election of any Member to serve in 
Parliament ; or if any Person after having voted at any Election shall again vote 
or attempt again to vote at the same Election, every person so offending shall be 
guilty of a Misdemeanor, and being convicted thereof, shall be for ever afterwards 
disqualified from voting in any Jlection whatever of any Member to serve in 
Parliament, and shall be liable to such fine, not exceeding or to 
such imprisonment, not exceeding as the Court before whom he 
shall be convicted shall think fit; and in case of a Petition to The House of 
Commons for altering the Return or setting aside the Election in which such 
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person shall have voted, his vote shall be struck off by the Committee, with 
such costs to be by him paid to any Petitioner as to such Committee shall seem 


just. 


58.— Writs, &c. to be made conformable to this Act.) And be it Enacted, That 
all Writs to be issued for the Election of Members to serve in all future Parlia- 
ments, and all mandates, precepts and notices consequent upon such Writs, shall 
be and the same are hereby authorized to be framed and expressed in such manner 
and form as may be necessary for the carrying the provisions of this Act into 
effect ; any law, statute or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 


59.—Act not to extend to Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.| Provided 
always, and be it Enacted, That nothing in this Act contained shall extend to or 
in anywise affect the election of Members to serve in Parliament for the Universi- 
ties of Oxford or Cambridge, or shall entitle any person to vote in the Election of 
Members to serve in Parliament for the City of Oxford or Town of Cambridge, in 
respect of the occupation of any Chambers or premises in any of the Colleges or 


Halls of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 


60.—Of the sense in which Words in this Act are to be understood.| And be it 
Enacted, That throughout this Act, wherever the words “ City or Borough,” 
** Cities or Boroughs,” may occur, those words shall include all Towns Corporate, 
Cinque Ports, Districts, or Places within England and Wales which shall be 
entitled after this Act shall have passed to return a Member or Members to ,serve 
in Parliament, other than Counties at large, and Parts, Ridings and Divisions of 
Counties at large, and shall also include the Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed ; and 
the words ‘‘ Returning Officer” shall apply to every person or persons to whom, 
by virtue of his or their office, either under the present Act, or under any former 
law, custom or statute, the execution of any Writ or Precept doth or shall belong 
for the Election of a Member or Members to serve in Parliament, by whatever 
name or title such person or persons may be called; and the words “ Parish or 
Township” shall extend to every Parish, Township, Vill, Hamlet, District or 
Place maintaining its own poor; and the words “ Overseers of the Poor” shall 
extend to all persons who by virtue of any office or appointment shall execute the 
duties of Overseers of the Poor, by whatever name or title such persons may be 
called, and in whatsoever manner they may be appointed ; and that all provisions 
in this Act relative to any matters to be done by or with regard to Justices of the 
Peace for Counties, or Sessions of the Peace for Counties, or Clerks of the 
Peace for Counties, shall extend to the Justices, Sessions and Clerks of the 
Peace of the several Ridings of Yorkshire, and of the several Divisions of 
Lincolnshire ; and that all the said respective Justices, Sessions and Clerks 
of the Peace shall have power to do the several matters required by this 
Act, as well within places of exclusive jurisdiction as without; and that 
no Misnomer or inaccurate description of any person or place named _ or 
described in any Schedule to thisAct annexed, or that may be named or described 
in any Report or Proclamation to be made by virtue of this Act, shall 
in anywise prevent or abridge the operation of this Act with respect to such 
person or place, provided that such person or place shall be so designated in such 
Schedule, Report or Proclamation as to be commonly understood. 
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SCHEDULE (A.,) 

Boroughs. County. Boroughs. County. 
ALDEBURGH .. ., | Suffolk. Midhurst Sussex. 
Appleby .. .. ..| Westmoreland. Milborne Port Somersetshire. 
Bedwin (Great) Wilts. Minehead .. ditto. 
Berealston Devonshire. Newport .. «+ | Cornwall. 
Bishop’s Castle Salop. Newton .- | Lancashire. 
Blechingley .._.. | Surrey. Newtown (Hants) . | Isle of Wight. 
Boroughbridge Yorkshire. Orford .. - | Suffolk. 
Bossiney .. Cornwall. Petersfield .. Hants. 
Brackley Northampton. Plympton Devonshire. 
Bramber .. Sussex. Queenborough Kent. 
Callington . Cornwall. Romney (New) ../|.. ditto. 
Camelford . .- ditto. St. Germain’s Cornwall. 
Castle Rising Norfolk. St. Mawe’s .. ..] .. ditto. 
Corfe Castle .. Dorsetshire. St. Michael’s or ; ditto 
Downton .. .. .. | Wilts. Midshall 46 ‘ 
Dunwich .. Suffolk. Saltash .. .- ditto. 

Eye .. .. ditto. Old Sarum .. Wilts. 

Fowey .- | Cornwall. Seaford Sussex. 
Gatton ..  .. .. | Surrey. Steyning + ditto. 
Haslemere .. ditto. Stockbridge .. Hants. 

Hedon York. Tregony Cornwall. 
Heytesbury .. Wilts. Wareham Dorsetshire. 
Higham Ferrers .. | Northampton. Wendover .. Bucks. 
Hindon Wilts. Weobly ..  .. | Herefordshire. 
Ilchester Somersetshire. Whitchurch .. .. | Hants. 

East Looe .. Cornwall. Winchelsea .. Sussex. 

West Looe | .- ditto. Woodstock .. .. | Oxfordshire. 
Lostwithiel -- ditto. Wootton Bassett .. | Wilts. 
Ludgershall . . Wilts. Yarmouth ,. 1. of Wight (Hants.) 














SCHEDULE (B,) 





Boroughs. 





- ALDBOROUGH 


. Amersham . 
Arundel 
. Ashburton .. 
- Bodmin 
- Bridport 
Buckingham 
Chippenham 
Clitheroe 
Cockermouth 
Dorchester .. 
Droitwich 
Evesham .. . 
Grimsby, (Great) .. 
- Grinstead, East 
Guildford 
Helston .. 
Honiton 
Huntingdon .. .. 
rr 
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County, Boroughs. County. 
York. Launceston .. Cornwall. 
Bucks. Liskeard .+ ditto. 
Sussex. Lyme Regis Dorsetshire. 
Devon. Lymington .. Hants. 
Cornwall. Maldon Essex. 
Dorsetshire. Malmsbury .. Wilts. 
Buckinghamshire. | Marlborough .. ditto. 
Wiltshire. Marlow, Great .. | Bucks. 
Lancashire. Okehampton Devonshire. ° 
Cumberland. Reigate Surrey. 
Dorsetshire. Richmond .. York. 
Worcestershire. fe Sussex. 
+ ditto. St. Ives .. Cornwall. 
Lincolnshire. Shaftesbury .. Dorsetshire. 
Sussex. Sudbury .. .. .. | Suffolk. 
Surrey. Thetford .. | Norfolk. 
Cornwall. Thirsk .. -» | York. 
Devonshire. Totness ..  .. | Devonshire. 
Huntingdonshire. | Wallingford — .. | Berkshire, 
Kent. Wilton ..  ..! Wilts, 
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SCHEDULE (C.) 





PRINCIPAL PLACES 


to be Boroughs. 


to be 
Included in the Boroughs. 


PARISHES, TOWNSHIPS, &c. 





Manchester, including 


Birmingham, including 


Leeds, including 


Greenwich, including .. 


Sheffield, including .. 


Sunderland, including 


Devonport, including... 
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Township of Manchester, 
Townships of— 
Chorlton Row, 
Ardwicke, 
Reswick, 
Hulme, 
Cheetham, 
Bradford, 
Newton and Harpurhey, 
in the Hundred of Sal- 
ford, Lancashire. 


Town of Birmingham, 

Parish of Edgbaston, 

Townships of— 
Duddeston and Vichels, 
and Deritend, Warwick- 
shire. 


The Borough and Liberty 
of Leeds, Yorkshire. 


Parishes of — 
Greenwich ; 
St. Nicholas and St. Paul, 
Deptford ; Woolwich, 
Kent. 


Townships of— 
Sheffield, 
Ecclesall, 
Brightside, 
Nether Hallam, 
Upper Hallam and 
Attercliffe, Yorkshire. 


Parishes of--- 
Sunderland, 
Bishopwearmouth, and 
Monkswearmouth, 

Durham. 


The Town of Devonport, 
Parish of Stoke Damerell, 
and 
Township of Stonehouse, 

Devonshire. 








RETURNING OFFICERS. 


The Boroughreeve and Con- 
stables of Manchester. 


The two Bailiffs of the Town 
of Birmingham, 


The Mayor of Leeds. 


The Master Cutler. 
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SCHEDULE (C.)—continued. 





PRINCIPAL PLACES 
to be Boroughs. 


PARISHES, TOWNSHIPS, &c. 


to be 
Included in the Boroughs. 


RETURNING OFFICERS. 








Wolverhampton, including. . 


Tower Hamlets, including. . 


Finsbury, including .. 


Mary-le-bone, including .. 


Lambeth, including .. 





Townships of— 
Wolverhampton, 
Bilston, 

Willenhall, 
Wednesfield, and Parish 
of Sedgley, Stafford- 


shire. 


Parishes of the Tower Di- 
vision, in Ossulston Hun- 


dred, Middlesex. 


Parishes of the Finsbury 
Division, in Ossulston 


Hundred, Middlesex. 


Parishes of — 

St. Andrew, Holborn and 

St. George the Martyr, 

Saffron Hill, 

Hatton Garden, 

Ely Rents, 

Liberty of the Rolls, 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields & 

St. George, Bloomsbury, 
Middlesex. 


Parishes of — 
St. Mary-le-bone, 
St. Pancras, and Pad- 
dington, Middlesex. 


St. Mary Lambeth, 
St. Mary Newington, 
Bermondsey, 
Rotherhithe, 
Camberwell, Surrey. 





Constable of the Manor of 
the Deanery of Wolver- 
hampton. 
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SCHEDULE (D.) 





PRINCIPAL PLACES 


to be Boroughs. 


PARISHES, TOWNSHIPS, &c. 
to be 
Included in the Boroughs. 


RETURNING OFFICERS. 





Brighthelmstone, including 
Bolton-le-Moors, including 
Blackburn, including .. .. 
Bradford, including .. 
Bury, including 
Cheltenham, including 
Dudley, including 

Frome, including 
Gateshead, including .. 
Halifax, including 
Huddersfield, including .. 
Kidderminster, including .. 
Kendal, including 
Macclesfield, including 
Oldham, including .. 
Rochdale, including .. 


Salford, including .. .. 
South Shields, including .. 


Stockport, including .. .. 


Stoke-upon-Trent, including 
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Parish of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex. 

Townships of Great and 
Little Bolton, Lancashire. 

Township of Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 

Township of Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Township of Bury, Lanca- 
shire. 

Town of Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire. 

Parish of Dudley, Worces- 
tershire. 

Town of Frome, Somerset- 
shire. 

Parish of Gateshead, Dur- 
ham. 

Township of Halifax, York- 
shire. 

Parish of Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire. 

Town of Kidderminster, 
Worcestershire. 

Town of Kendal, West- 
moreland. 

Town of Macclesfield, 
Cheshire. 

Parish of Oldham, Lanca- 
shire. 

Townships of Spotland, 
Lancashire. 

Townships of Salford, Pen- 
dleton, and Broughton, 
Lancashire. 

The Townof South Shields, 
Township of Westoe, 
Durham. 

Town of Stockport, Che- 
shire. 

Townships of — 

Longton and Lane End, 

Fenton Culvert, 

Fenton Vivian, 

Penkhul] and Boothen, 

Shelton, 

Hanley, 

Burslem, with the Vill of 
Rushton Grange and 
the Hamlet of Sneyd, 





The Constable of the hun- 
dred of Whalesbone. 
The Boroughreeve. 


Bailiff. 
Mayor. 
Mayor. 


Boroughreeve of Salford. 


Mayor. 
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SCHEDULE (D.)—continued. 





PRINCIPAL PLACES 
to be Boroughs. 


PARISHES, TOWNSHIPS, &c. 
to be 
Ineluded in the Boroughs. 


RETURNING OFFICERS. 








Tynemouth, including .. 
Wakefield, including .. .. 
Walsall, including 
Warrington, including 


Whitby, including .. .. 


Whitehaven, including 





Tunstall Court, 
Chell, and Oldcott, 
Staffordshire. 

Parish of Tynemouth, 
Northumberland. 

Township of Wakefield, 
Yorkshire. 

Borough and Foreign of 
Walsall, Staffordshire. 

Town of Warrington, 
Lancashire. 

Townships of— 
Whitby and Ruswarp, 
Yorkshire. 

Town of Whitehaven, 

Town and Parish of Work- 
ington, 

Parish of Harrington, 
Cumberland. 





Mayor. 





SCHEDULE (E) 





Cities and Boroughs. 





Places to be included. 





Kingston-upon-Hull 

Penryn oe oe oe 
Portsmouth 

Rochester 

Sandwich - 


os «+ | Sculcoates, Yorkshire. 


Falmouth, Cornwall. 

-- | Portsea, County of Southampton. 
-- | Chatham and Stroud, Kent. 

- | Deal and Wallmer, Kent. 
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SCHEDULE (F.) 





Places sharing in the Election 
of Members. 


Shire Towns or Principal 
Boroughs. 


County in which such 
Boroughs are situated. 





Amlwch...... 

Holyhead, and } sharing with .... 
Llangefri .... 

Aberystwith .. 1} 

Lampeter, and > sharing with .... 
Adpar 
Lianelly...... 
Pwilheli...... | 


sharing with .... 


Conway..... r Sharing with ... 


Cricceith ....J 
Ruthin 
cnas MOTTE 
Wrexham .... F 
Rhyddlan .... ) 
Overton .... 
Carwis 
Caergonly.... 
St. Asaph .... 
Holywell .... 
PEGE ciccesee 
Llandaff ....) 
Cowbridge. ... 
Merthyr Tydvil > sharing with .... 
Aberdare ... 

Llantrissent . 
Llanidloes ... 
Welsh Pool . 
Machynleth . 
Llanfylling .. | 
Newtown .... 
Narberth .... 

St. David’s .. t sharing with .... 
Fishguard .... 

TOREE ceeens 

Wiston ..... . ~ Sharing with .... 
Milford Haven. 


Knighton ... | 


sharing with .... 


+ sharing with .... 





-) 


sharing with .... 


RYAGOT . 6000 
Kevinleece .. 
Knucklas .... 
Presteigne .... 


sharing with ...- 
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Beaumaris «e 


Cardigan 


Caermarthen .. 


.| Caernarvon 


Denbigh 


Flint 


Cardiff 


Montgomery .. 


Haverfordwest .. .. 


Pembroke 


Radnor .. ce oe 





Anglesey. 


Cardigan. 


Caermarthen. 


Caernarvon. 


Denbigh 


Flint. 


Glamorgan 


Montgomery. 


Pembroke. 


Pembroke. 


Radnor. 
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SCHEDULE (G.) 





COUNTIES to return each Four Memsers. 


Chester. 
Cornwall. 
Cumberland. 
Derby. 
Devon. 
Durham. 
Essex. 
Gloucester. 
Kent. 
Hampshire. 
Lancaster. 
Leicester. 
Norfolk. 





Northumberland. 
Northampton. 
Nottingham. 
Salop. 
Somerset. 
Stafford. 
Suffolk. 
Surrey. 
Sussex. 
Warwick. 
Wilts. 
Worcester. 





SCHEDULE (H.) 





COUNTIES of Cities or Towns. 


Counties at large 
in which Counties of Cities and Towns 
are to be included. 





Canterbury .. 

cs: os «6 46 eee 
Chester .. 

Coventry .. 

ch «- .« ke 6 +s we 
Gloucester .. 

Haverfordwest 

Kingston-upon-H ull 

Lincoln .. 

Litchfield .. 

London “ 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne_ ,. 

Pn 6s 66 «2 | «e 
Nottingham .. «2 «2 2 oe 
ih «fs «6 we +6 <0 
Southampton .. .. .. 
Pik. 66 6s as wn os 
York and Ainsty .. «2 «2 «os 





Kent. 

Caermarthenshire. 
Cheshire. 

Warwick. 

Devon. 

Gloucestershire. 
Pembrokeshire. 

East Riding of Yorkshire. 
The Parts of Lindsey, Lincoinshire. 
Staffordshire. 

Middlesex. 
Northumberland. 

Norfolk. 

Nottinghamshire. 

Dorset. 

Hampshire. 
Worcestershire. 

North Riding of Yorkshire. 
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Reform 


{Junz, 1831} Bill. 


SCHEDULE (1) 


FORMS of LISTS and NOTICES applicable to Countixs, and to 
the Parts, Ridings and Divisions of Counties, returning Members 


to Parliament. 


County of 
Riding, Division, &c. of the County 
of as the case may be.] 


for the County of 
Riding, Division, &c. of the County of 


to wit, for THE LIST of PERSONS entitled to vote in the 
I Election of a Knight [or Knights] of the Shire 


[or, for the 
as the case may 


be], in respect of Property situate within the Parish of 


{or Township, as the case may be.] 





Christian Name and Surname of the 
Voters at full length. 


Street, Lane, or other Description of the 
Place where the Property is situate. 








Adams, John 
Alley, James 





King Street. 
Long Lane. 





(Signed) c:p, L Orman of the said Parish [or, 
E. F. 


Township. ] 





No. 1.—NOTICE of Crarm to be given to the OvERSEERS. 


To the Overseers of the Parish of 


[or Township, as the case may be.] 


I hereby give you Notice, That I claim to have my Name inserted in the List made 
by you of Persons entitled to vote in the Election of a Knight [or, Knights] of the 


Shire for the County of 
County of .] Dated this 
dred and thirty 


(Signed) 


[or, for the 


Riding, Division, &c. of the 


day of One thousand eight hun- 


A.B. of [Place of Abode.] 





No. 2.—NOTICE of Craim to be published by the Overseers. 


The following Persons claim to have their Names inserted in the List of Persons 
entitled to vote in the Election of a Knight [or Knights] of the Shire for the County 


of [or, for the 


Riding, Division, &c. of the County of a 





Christian Name and Surname of 
Claimants, at full length. 


Place of Abode. 





Atkins, John .. oe 
Bond, Henry .. 





Chéapside, London. 
Market Street, Lancaster. 








No. 3.—NOTICE of Oxzjection to Parties inserted in the List. 


To Mr. John Barker. 


I hereby give you Notice, That I object to your Name being retained in the List of 
Persons entitled to vote in the Election of a Knight [or Knights] of the Shire for the 


County of [or, for the 


the said List. Dated the 
thirty 
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(Signed) 


Riding, Division, &c. of the County of 
,] and that I shall bring forward such objection at the time of the revising of 
day of 


One thousand eight hundred and 
A. B. of [Place of Abode. ] 














Reform {COMMONS} Bill. 


SCHEDULE (K.) 
FORMS of LISTS and NOTICES applicable to Citizs and Boroveus. 





The LIST of PERSONS entitled to vote in the Election of a Member [or Members] 














for the City [or Borough] of in respect of Property occupied within the 
Parish [or Township] of by virtue of the Act passed in the First and 
Second years of the reign of King Wi111Am the Fourth, intituled, “ An Act to 
amend the Representation of the People in England and Wales.” 
Christian Name and Surname of the Street, Lane, or other Description of the Place 
Voters, at full length. where the Property is situate. 

<j. ss &e de we Church Street. 
Atkinson, William .. .. «2 es Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 

geen) 8 Overseers of the said 

EF. Parish [or Township. | 





The LIST of PERSONS entitled to vote in the Election of a Member [or Members] 
for the City [or Borough] of in respect of Rights reserved to them by the Act 
passed in the First and Second years of the reign of King Wii114M the Fourth, inti- 
tuled, “ An Act to amend the Representation of the People in England and Wales.” 














Christian Name and Surname of Voters, Street, Lane, or other Description of 
at full length. the Place of Abode. 
(Signed) A. B. ) Overseers of the Parish of 
C. D. [or Township] within the said 
E. F. City [or Borough.] 





No. 1.—NOTICE of Cuatro to be given to the OvVERSEERS, 


To the Overseers of the Parish [or Township] of 
I hereby give you Notice, That I claim to have my Name inserted in the List made 
by you of Persons entitled to vote in the Election of a Member [or Members] for the 
City [or Borough] of Dated the day of 
1830 (Signed) A. B. of [Place of Abode. ] 





No. 2.—NOTICE of Cratm to be published by the Oversrrrs, 
THE following Persons claim to have their Names inserted in the List of Persons 
entitled to vote in the Election of a Member for Members] for the City [or 
Borough] of — 





Christian Name and Surname of Claimants, ~ 
at full length. Place of Abode. 








No. 3.—NOTICE of Ogpjectrion to Parris inserted in the Lis. 


To Mr. William Baker, 
I hereby give you Notice, That I object to your Name being retained in the List of 
Persons entitled to yote in the Election of a Member [or Meimbers] for the City [or 


Borough] of and that I shall bring forward such objection at the time 
of the revising of the saitl List. Dated the day of 
One thonsand sight hundred and thirty 


(Signed) A. B. of [Place of Abode. ] 
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HOUSE OF 


COMMONS, 


BEING THE 


FIR8T SESSION OF THE TENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


APPOINTED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER, 14TH JUNE, 1831, IN THB 
SECOND YEAR OF 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


(Corrected to the First Day of Meeting.) 





AcHESON, Visc. - Armaghshire 
A’Court, Edw. Henry .. Heytesbury 
Apam, Charles .. .. Kinross-shire 
Apvgane, Henry John .. Cambridgeshire 
AGnew, sit Andrew, bt. .. Wigtonshire 
ALEXANDER, James .- Old Sarum 
ALEXANDER, Josias.. Old Sarum 
AtuorpP, viscount .. Northamptonshire 
Anson, sir George .. .. Lichfield 
Anson, hon. George... Yarmouth 
Antrosus, Gibbs Crawf. .. Plympton 
Arsuey, lord .. .. «+ Cirencester 
Arsutunot, hon. H. .. Kincardineshire 
Arsutunort, Charles G. J. .. Tregony 
ARCHDALL, Mervyn .. Fermanaghshire 
Asuuey, lord .. .. .. Dorchester 


Asuuey, hon. John.. .. «- Gatton 
Asrevt, William .. . Bridgewater 
Ast ey, sit J. Dugdale, bt. .. Wiltshire 
ATHERLEY, Arthur .. Southampton 
Atkins, John... .. «. Arundel 
Arrwoop, Matthias .. Boroughbridge 


Bariiure, John Evan a Bristol 
BarneripGe, Edward T. .. Taunton 
Batpwin, Charles B.  .. Totness 
Batrour, James .. Haddingtonshire 
Bankes, George .. .. Corfe-Castle 
Bankes, William John .. Marlborough 
Baruam, John ..  .- Stockbridge 
Barina, Alexander ..  .. Thetford 
Barine, Francis o* Portsmouth 


Barina, sir Thos., bt. .. .. Wycombe 
Barina, Henry B... .. Callington 
Barneg, Frederick .. .. Dunwich 
Barwet, Charles J... .. Maidstone 
Basrarpb, John .. .. Dartmouth 


Bateson, sir Robert .. Londonderryshire 
Bayntun, Samuel A. .. .. York 
Beaumont, Thomas W. Northumberland 
Becker, rt. hon. sir J. bt. .. Haslemere 
Bevrast, earl of .. .. Antrimshire 
BELGRAVE, vise. .. «. «. Cheshire 
Benettr, John .. .. «e Wiltshire 





Bentinck, lord George .. King’s Lynn 
BeresrorD, sir J. P. bt... Northallerton 
Beresrorp, Marcus .. .. Berwick 
Bernat, Ralph .» Rochester 
Bernard, Thomas .. King’s County 
Bernarp, viscount .. Bandonbridge 
Best, hon, William S. .. St, Michael 
Bipputrn, Robert M. .. Denbigh 
Biackney, Walter .. «s+ Carlowshire 
Buiatir, William .. «. «. Ayrshire 
Biakg, sir Francis, bt. =... Berwick 
Biamire, William .. Cumberland 
Bianey, hon. Cadw. .. Monhaganshire 


Biount, Edward... teyning 
Buunt, sir Charles R., bt... Las 
Bopkin, John J. «2 «2 «+ Galway 
Boupero, Henry G. .. Chippenham 
BovverteE, hon. Dune. P, New Sarum 
Boy eg, hon, John ee os Cork 
Boye, visct. .. ov Corkshire 
Brasazon, lord .. .. Dublinshire 
Brapsuaw, R.H. .. «- Brackley 
Brapsuaw, James .. .- Brackley 
Brayen, Thomas .. .s Leominster 
Brecknock, earl .. .. «- Dunwich 
Briscor, John]. .. «.. «. Surrey 
Brocpen, James .. .. Launceston 
Brovcuam, James .. «. Downton 
Brovucuam, William .. Southwark 
Browne, Dominick .. -- Mayo 
Browne, John .s .. +. Mayo 
Browntow, Charles .. Armaghshire 
Bruce, Charles L, C. .. Fortrose, &c. 
BrupenkL, lord .. .. «. Fowey 
BrypeGes, sir John .. «4. Coleraine 
Buck, Lewis W. .. .. «. Exeter 
BuLke-ey, sir R. B. W. .. Beaumaris 
Bu.ier, James W. .. «.. Exeter 
BuLier, sir Antony we West Looe 
Butwer, Henry L. .. «+ Coventry 
Butwer, Edward E. Le.  .. St. [ves 
Buneury, sir Henry E. .. Suffolk 
Burvett, sir F., bt. Westminster 
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Burce, W... .- ee -- Lye 
Burke, sir John, bt. .. Galwayshire 
Burton, Henry... -- Beverley 
Burrarp, George .. .. Lymington 
Burre Lt, sir C. M., bt... New Shoreham 


Buxton, John Jacob .. .. Bedwyn 
Buxton, Thos. Fowell Weymouth 
Byno, George . -- Middlesex 
Bywne, George S. Milborne Port 
Catcrart, rt. hon. John .. Dorsetshire 
Caucrarr, Granby H. .. Wareham 


CALLAGHAN, Daniel ©. .. .. Cork 
Ca.iey, Thomas Cricklade 


Catvert,C. .. .. .. Southwark 
Catvert, Nicolson Hertfordshire 
CampBELL, Walter F. Argyleshire 
CampPBELL, John Stafford 


CanninG, sir Stratford .. Stockbridge 


CareEL, John .. .. Queenborough 
Carter, John... Portsmouth 
CasTLEREAGH, viscount Downshire 


Cavewnpisu, lord G. A. H... Derbyshire 
Cavenpisu, Henry F.C. .. Derby 
Cavenpisu, Chas. C.. Yarmouth, Hants 
Crciz, lord Thomas .. .. Stamford 
Cuanpos, marquis .. .. .- Bucks 
Cuarman, Montague L. Westmeath 
Cuayror, W. R.C. -- Durham 
Cuicuester, Arthur Wexfordshire 
CuIcuEsTER, sir Arthur, bt. . Belfast 
Cnicuester, John P. B. .. Barnstaple 
CuoimonvE Ley, lord H... Castle Rising 
Cuurcui t, lord Charles 8... Woodstock 
Ciements, John M. .. Leittrimshire 
Cuirrk, sir Geo., bt. .. Edinburghshire 
Curnton, Clinton J. F. .. Aldborough 


Crive, Edward B. Hereford 
Cuive, viscount .. .. Ludlow 
Cuive, Henry .. .. Montgomery 
Cuive, hon. Robert H. Ludlow 
Cocksury, rt. hon. sir G. .. Plymouth 


CockERELL, sir Charles, bt. .. Evesham 


Coxzt, Thomas Wm. .. Norfolk 
Co.zorne, Nich. W. R. - Horsham 
Coxe, hon. Arthur H. Enniskillen 
Coxz, viscount .. .. Fermanagh 
Cono.ty, Edward M. Donegal 
ConsTaBLFE, sir Thos. A. C. Hedon 
Cooke, sir Henry F. .. .. Orford 
Cooper, Edward J. .. Sligoshire 
Coorg, sir Chas. H., bt... Queen’s County 
Coore, Eyre ° . Clonmell 
Corry, hon. Henry T. L. .. Tyroneshire 
Courtenay, rt. hon. T. P. Totness 
Cravock, Sheldon Camelford 
Creevy, Thomas ... Downton 
Cripps, Joseph .. .- Cirencester 


Croxer,rt.hon. J.W. .. Aldeburgh 
Cummina, sir Will.G. .. Elgin, &c. 
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Curriz, John .. oe Hertford 
Curreis, Herbert B. .. .. Sussex 


Curzon, hon. Robert .. .. Clitheroe 
Cust, hon. Edward... Lostwithiel 
Cust, hon. Peregrine F. Clitheroe 
Davies, Thos. Henry Worcester 
Davipson, Duncan .. Cromartyshire 
Dawkins, James... .- Wilton 
Dawson, Alexander .. .. Louth 


Dawson, GeorgeR. .. Harwich 
Denison, Wm. Joseph .. .. Surrey 
Denison, John E. .. Liverpool & Notts. 


Denmavy, sir Thomas Nottingham 
Derine, sir E. C, bt. Romney 


Dick, Quintin .. .. «. Maldon 
Dixon, Joseph Glasgow, &c. 
Domvitte, sir C. .. «- Plympton 
Dovucias, Wm. R. K. .. Dumfries, &c. 
Dove tas, hon. Charles . Lanarkshire 
Douro, marquis of Aldeburgh 
DowpeEsweELt, John Edm. .. Tewkesbury 
Doy tt, sir John M. Carlowshire 
Drake, Thomas T. .. Agmondesham 


Drake, William T. «. Agmondesham 
Ducpatr, William S. .. .. Bramber 
Duncannon, Visc. Kilkenny Co. 
Duncomse, ThomasS. .. Hertford 


Dunpas, Robert Adam Edinburgh 
Dunpas, Charles Berkshire 
Duwpas, hon. Thomas ¥e York 
Duwpas, hon. sir R. L. .. Richmond 
Dunpas, hon. John C. .. Richmond 


East, James B. .. Winchester 
Eastuorr, John .. .. «- Banbury 
EastNor, viscount Hereford 
EBRINGTON, viscount Devonshire 
Exiot, lord .. «.- 4+ Liskeard 
Evuicr, Edward Coventry 


ELiis, WYNN .. «2 o- Leicester 
Encomng, viscount P . Truro 
Esrcourt, Thos. G. B.. we Oxford Univ. 
Estcourt, T. H. 8. B. .. Marlborough 
ErwaLt, Ra LPH - .- Andover 
Evans, William .. .. Leicester 
Evans, De Lacy .. .. .- Rye 
Evans, William B. .. . Leominster 


Ewart, We Liverpool 
Fane, hon. Henry S. Lyme Regis 
Fane, John Thomas .. Lyme Regis 


FarranpbD, Robert .. .. .. Hedon 
FazakERLEY, J.N. .. Peterborough 
Feitowes, Henry A.W. .. Andover 
Frrcuson, sir Ronald C. .. Nottingham 
Frrcuson, sir R. A. bt. .. Londonderry 
Fercuson, Rob. C. .. Kirkcudbright 
Fercuson, Robert .. .« Dysart, &c. 
Ferranp, Walker .. .. Tralee 
FirzGERraLD, John .. .. Seaford 
FirzGERALD, rt.hon. W.V. .. Ennis 
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Firz-Gippon, rt. hon. Rd. Limerickshire 
Firzroy, Charles A..Bury St. Edmund’s 


Firzroy, lord James .. .. Thetford 
Foiey, Edward 7. a Ludgershall 
Foxey, John H. H. Droitwich 


Fotey, hon. Thomas H... Worcestershire 
Fores, sir W. J. H. B. .- Norfolk 
Forses, John... «. Malmesbury 
Forses, sir Chas., bt. .. Malmesbury 
Fores, viscount Long fordshire 
Forpwicu, lord .. . Canterbury 
Forester, hon. G.C. W. .. Wenlock 
Foster, James .. Bridgenorth 
Fox, Sackville L. Helleston 
Fox, Charles R. 2% ‘it Calne 
Franco, sir Ralph, bt. .. Westbury 
FRANKLAND, sir Robt. bt. Thirsk 
FreEemMAnNt LE, sir Thos., bt. Buckingham 
Frencn, Arthur .. Roscommonshire 


FresHFiELp, JamesW. .. = Penryn 
Giutpert, Davies .. .-  Bodmyn 


Gitton, William D.  .. 
GisporneE, Thomas -- Stafford 
GLapsToNE, T. .. «- Queenborough 
Gopson, Richard .. .. St. Alban’s 
Gorpvon, John .. ee Weymouth 
Gorpon, Robert .. .. Cricklade 
Gorpony, hon. William .. Aberdeenshire 
Gorpon, James E.  .. Dundalk 
Gouzury, rt. hon. H. Cambridge Univ. 
Granan, sir J. R.G. .. Cumberland 
GrauamM, marquisof .. Cambridge 
Gram, lord MontaguW. Dumbartonsh, 
GrauaM, sir Sanford Ludgershall 
Grant, rt. hon. Robert .. Norwich 
Grant, rt. hon. C. .. Inverness-shire 
Grant, hon. Francis W. .. Elginshire 


Grant, sir Colq. .. Queenborough 
GRatTTran, James sw Wickhlowshire 
Greene, Thomas - Lancaster 


Grosvenor, rt. hon. Robt. .. Chester 
Guisr, sir B. W. bt. .. Gloucestershire 


Gurney, Hudson .. .. Newtown 
Gurney, Richard H. ow Norwich 
Monmouth 


Haz, Benjamin... 
Hauser, James... .- St. Ives 
Hanncock, Richard .. .. Athlone 


Hanpiey, W.F. .. .. Newark 
Hanmer, Henry .. .. Westbury 
Harcourt, George G, Oxfordshire 
Harris, George .. -- Grimsby 
HarpinGe, sit H. .. Mewport, Cornw. 
Harry, Robert ‘a ea Dublin 
Harvey, Daniel W. .. .. Colchester 
Hayes, sir Edmund 8... Donegal 
Hearucore, sir Gilbert, bt. .. Rutland 
Heatucore, Gilbert I. Boston 


HeneaGe, George F. .. .. Lincoln 
Hersert, hon. Edw. C. H. .. Callington 
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Selkirk, &c. 


JERMYN, earl 
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Heron, sir Robert, bt. . Peterborough 
Hennies, rt. hon. a. .- Harwich 


Hrywoop, Benjamin .. Lancashire 
Hrut, lord Arthur .. Downshire 
Hiut, lord George A. Carrickfergus 


Hix, sir Rowland, bt. ..  .. Salop 
Hosuouse, John Cam. .. Westminster 
Hopces, Thomas L. .. .. «. Kent 
Hopeson, John .. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Honason, Frederick -- Barnstaple 
Hotpswortn, A. H. .. Dartmouth 
HoutmesDALE, visc. .. East Grinstead 
Houmes, William .. .. Haslemere 
Hore, hon. sir Alex. Linlithgowshire 
Horr, , Henry T. ‘a East Looe 
Ho PE, John T. .» «+ Okehampton 
Horne, sir W. .. Newton, Hants 
Hoskins, Kedgwin .. Herefordshire 
Host, sir Josiah W.  .. 3 «. «=©©Kildare 


HouxtpswortnH, TT... -- Newton 
Howarp, Henry . - Shoreham 
Howarp, hon. Fulk G. .. Castle Rising 
Howarp, Ralph .. Wicklowshire 
Howarpn, Philip Henry Carlisle 
Howarp, hon. William Morpeth 
Howick, viscount Northumberland 
Hupson, ‘Thomas . Evesham 
Hucues, William Lewis Walling ford 
Hucues, William H. Oxford 
HucGues, James .. «.. Grantham 
Huss, sir Charles, bt. West Looe 
Hume, Joseph .. Middlesex 
Hox, Henry .. Preston 
Hurcninson, John H. Tipperary 
JAMES, Wiiliam -- Carlisle 
Jerrrey, F. .. Forfar, ‘Se. and Malton 
Jenkins, Richard Shrewsbury 
Jepuson,C.D.O. .. .s Mallow 


Bury St. Edmund’s 

JerninouaM, hon. Hen. V... Pontefract 
? e 

INGESTRE, viscount .. .. Armagh 


Incinsy, sir W. A., bt. Lincolnshire 
Incuis, sir R.H. bt. Oxford Univers. 
Innes, sir Hugh Sutherland 


Jounstron, James Inverkeithing, &c. 
Jounstrone, sir J. V.B. .. Yorkshire 
Jounsrone, John J. H...Dumfries-shire 
Jounstron, Andrew Crail, &c. 


Jouuirre, sir William G. H... Petersfield 
JoLtuirer, Hylton Petersfield 
Jones, Theobald Londonderryshire 
Invine, J. Bramber 


Keanetery,J.H. .. .- Wigan 
Kemmis, Thomas A. East Looe 
Kemp, Thos. Read .. .. .. Lewes 
Krnnepy, Thomas Francis .. Ayr, &c. 
Kenyon, hon. Lloyd .. St. Michael 
Krrrison, sir Edward, bt. ws Eye 
KIiLDERBEE, Spenser H... .. Orford 
D 
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Kitieen, lord... .. .. Meathshire; Marnyart, Joseph .. .- Sandwich 
Kino, hon. Robert ..  .. Corkshire| Marsuatt, Willlam .. .. Beverley 
Kine, Edward B, .. «- Warwick | Marvin, sir Thomas B. .. Plymouth 
Kwicur, Robert Wallingford ; Martin, John...  .. = Tewkesbury 
Knicut, HenryG. .. «.- Malton | Maute, hon, William R. .. Forfarshire 
Kwicut, James L. .. Btshop’s-castle| Maxweii, Henry .. .. Cavan 
Kwox, hon. John Henry Newry | Mavuew, W. .. .. Colchester 
Kwox, hon. John J. .. Dungannon | Mexnonovuen, earl “ Pontefract 
Lanoucnere, Henry .. Taunton | Mruynevi, Henry .. .. Lisburne 
Lamp, hon. George .. .. Dungarvon | Mitpanx, Mark .. .. Camelford 
Lamgert James 8S. Galwayshire | Mitpmay, Paulet St. John.. Winchester 
Lanoston, JamesH. .. .. Oxford| Mires, PhilipJ. .. .. Corfe-Castle 
Leaver, Nicholas P. .. .. Kilkenny | Mixes, William .. ee Romney 
Lampert, Henry en Wexfordshire | Mitten, W. H... Newcastle-under-Line 
Lanaton, William G. .. Somersetshire | Mixxs, John : . Rochester 
Lascetues, hon. W. 8. .. Northallerton ; Miron, visct.. . Northamp. & Higham F. 
Lawtey, Francis.. .. Warwickshire | Monrcomery, sit Geo., bt... Peebleshire 
Lee, John L. Wells | Moreton, wits H.F. G. . «Gloucestershire 
Lrerevre, Charles 8. Hampshire | Moncan, Charles M.R. .. .. Brecon 
Lerroy, Anthony .. . Longfordshire | Morison, John... Banfshire 
Lerroy, T. .. .. Dublin University | Morrison, James... Ipswich 
Lecu, Thomas .. _ Newton | Morvern, viscount .. .. Yorkshire 
Lemon, sir Charles .. Cornwall | Mostyn, Edward M. L. Flintshire 
Lennarp, Thomas B. .. .. Maldon | Movxr, William Newport, I. of W. 
Lennox, lord John Geo. .. Sussex | Muuwins, Frederick W. .. .. Kerry 
Lennox, lord Arthur Chichester | Murray, rt. hon. sir Geo. .. Perthshire 
Lennox, lord William P... King’s Lynn | Muscrave, sit Richard. . Waterfordshire 
Lester, Benjamin Lester -- Poole} Neevp, Joseph .. Chippenham 
Lewis, rt. hou. T. F. ..  Radnorshire| Newark, lord .. .. East Retford 
Linpsay, James... . Fife | Newport, rt. hon. sir J., bt... Waterford 
LirrLeron, Edward John ‘Staffordshire Nicuo.t, rt. hon. sir John Bedwyn 
LioypD, sir Edw. Price, bt. Flint | Norn, sir ’ Gerard N., bt. .. Rutland 
Locn, J. ~~ we Kirkwall| Nortu, JohnH. .. «. Drogheda 
Locu, John .. “es He Hythe | Norru, Frederick .. .. Hastings 
Lott, Harry B... i Honiton | Norvon, Charles F, .- Guildford 
Lovaine, lord .. .-  Beeralston | Nowr.t, Alexander Westmoreland 
Lowrner, hon. Henry C. Westmorland | NuGeEnt, sir eae bt. .. Buckingham 
Lowtuer, John Henry Cockermouth | Nucen'r, lord -. « Aylesbury 
Lumtey, John S. Nottinghamshire | O’Coxx 6 r,Owen .. .. Roscommon 
Lusnineron, S..Jichester & Winchilsea | O’Connewt, Daniel .. .- Kerry 
Lutrrecy, John Fownes Minehead | O’Coxnewt, Maurice ‘“ Clare 
Lyon, D. me ie Beeralston | O’Furratr, Richard M. .. Kildareshire 
Lyon, W. .. os its Seaford | Orriey, Foster C. ‘ Chester 
Maperty, John... Abingdon | O’Grany, hon. Standish . . Limerickshire 
Maservy, William L. Shaftesbury | Ossony, earlof .. .. Kilkennyshire 
Macautay, Thomas B. Calne | O’Nett, hon. J. Rd. B. .. Antrimshire 
Macpona tp, sir James, bt... Hampshire ; Orv, William .. «2 «+ Morpeth 
Mackenzie, J. A.S. .. Ross-shire | Osvonne, lord F, G. .. Cambridgeshire 
Macxi..op, James Tregony| Owen, HughO. .. «. Pembroke 
Mackinnon, William A. .. Lymington | Ownn, sir John, bt. .. Pembrokeshire 
Mack inrosu, rt. hon. sir J. Knaresboro’| Oxmanrown, lord .. King’s County 
Macnamarka, William N. Clare | PaGer , Thomas - Leicestershire 
Manon, visct. .. Wootton Basset | Pace r, sir Charles .. .. Carnarvon 
Marrtanp, hon. Anthony../erwickshire | Parne, sir Peter, bt. .. Bedfordshire 


MAITLAND, viscount 
Matcoim, sir J. 
MANDEVILLE, visct. . 
Manc tts, James 


Appleby 
Launceston | 
. Huntingdonshire | 


Marsoribanks, Stewart .. .. Hythe |Prarsz, John .. «.. «- 


| 


| 


Patmer, C harles ic +. woe 

| Parmer, Charles F. .. .. Reading 

Panne t, sir Henry, bt. Queen’s County 

Guildford | Pracn, Na thaniel Will, .. 0...) Truro 
Devizes 
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Peet, right hon. sir Robt. .. Tamworth 
Peet, William Yates .. Cambridge Univ. 
Pert, Edmund .. Newcastle, Staff. 
Prez, Jonathan Huntingdon 
PeiuamM, John Cresset .. Shropshire 
Petuam, hon. C. A. W. .. Lincolnshire 
Pemberton, Thomas... .. Rye 
Penparvis, Edw. W. W. Cornwall 
PEnLeEAZzE, John S. Southampton 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday June 14, 1831. 


OpPENING oF PaRLIaMENT.]  Par- 
liament was opened by Commission for 
the despatch of public business. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Marquis of Wellesley, Earl 
Grey,and Lord Durham being his Majesty’s 
Commissioners. 

The Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons having been summoned to attend, 
upwards of 100 Members of that House 
came to the Bar of the House of Peers. 
The Royal Commission having been read, 

The Lord Chancellor said: My Lords and 
Gentlemen, we have it in command from 
his Majesty to let you know, that it is 
his Majesty’s Royal will and pleasure, as 
soon as the Members of both Houses are 
sworn in, in person to declare to you the 
cause of his calling together the present 
Parliament ; but it being necessary that 
a Speaker should be first chosen, it is his 
Majesty’s Royal will and pleasure that 
you, Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
should repair to the place where you 
usually sit, and there proceed to the 
choice of a fit and proper person to fill 
that high and important office, and that, 
after having chosen him, you are to pre- 
sent him here to-morrow, at half-past 
two o’clock, for his Majesty’s Royal ap- 
probation. 

Several Peers took the usual oaths. 


eet Aes 2008 — 


WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 14, 1831. 


The Lord Steward attended in the Long 
Gallery to swear in the Members of the 
House of Commons: and a considerable 
number were sworn in. The Commons 
being summoned, repaired to the House 
of Peers, accompanied by the Clerk of | 
the House; and on their return the Clerk 
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informed the Members that a Commission 
appointed by his Majesty had comman+ed — 
the Commons to choose a Speaker. Mr. 
Ley took his place at the Table, and was 
addressed as Speaker. 

Cuoice or A Speaker.] Mr. C, W. | 
Wynn then rose and spoke as follows , 
—In pursuance of the command which we | 
have just received from Royal authority, | 
and also in the exercise of our own un- | 
doubted right, I now rise for the purpose of | 


asking the House to exercise that most im- | 
portant of the privileges possessed by the | 
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British House of Commons, and the most 
necessary to the proper performance of 
its functions,—the selection of an indi- 
vidual to preside over our proceedings dur- 
ing the ensuing Parliament; a privilege 
which, as it is one of the most ancient, so 
it is in many respects one of the most im- 
portant which this House can exercise. 
When we consider that the person whom 
we may select for that high office is called 
upon, not only to preside over the debates 
of this House, but also to become its or- 
gan, the organ of the Representation of 
the country, the organ, therefore, of the 
Commons of the United Kingdom, to their 
Sovereign upon many occasions ; when we 
consider that, upon those, and other im- 
portant occasions, when the sense of this 
House's to be pressed, it must depend upon 
the person whom we select in what manner 
that sense shall be expressed: when 
we reflect upon these considerations, | 
think there are few who will differ from 
me in thinking that this is among the most 
important privileges which we can be call- 
ed upon to exercise. And, Sir, if it be 
important at all times, it is peculiarly im- 
portant at the present moment, when we 
are called upon to enter into the con- 
sideration of changes and _ alterations 
greater than any which the history of Par- 
liament can present. Ido not state this 
with any view to give an opinion on those 
proposed changes and alterations, but 
whether they be or be not desirable, it is 
equally necessary that they should be 
examined and debated with attention, with 
patience, with temper, with disinterested 
feelings, and upon the undeviating prin- 
ciples of public duty. Ata moment when 
a degree of excitement and irritation pre- 
vails, almost without a parallel in the an- 
nals of the country—at such a moment 
every one must feel that it is of still greater 
importance to select a fit person to enforce 
the orders of the House, and to maintain 
its privileges, privileges which we hold, not 
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for our own benefit, but for the advantage 


of our constituents. For in nothing can 
those constituents be more interested than 
that the order of our debates shall be pre- 
served ; that no undue haste shall occur 
in our proceedings ; that measures shall 
not be forced improperly through the 
House, but that they shall receive that 
full consideration which the orders of the 
House have provided for them. For this 
purpose it is beyond all things important, 
that the person whom we select should be 
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possessed of a high and independent cha- 
racter; that he shonld be one from whom 
impartiality may be expected on all occa- 
sions; who should have ability to lay 
down the rules of the House ; who should 
have firmness to enforce those rules against 
any individual attempting to contravene 
them ; and who should, at the same time, 
have that courtesy which we have for 
many years experienced—informing the 
unexperienced, and putting them in pos- 
session of those rules and orders which 
they might otherwise unintentionally vio- 
late. Sir, beyond all these, there is 
another qualification which I hold to be 
of the greatest consequence, because with- 
out it all others must be vain. I mean 
that we should select a person who has the 
thorough confidence of the House; and 
one who by experience has proved that he 
deserves it. High and important as the 
office of Speaker is, he possesses no au- 
thority whatever but that which he derives 
from the confidence and support of this 
House. To none can that confidence 
and support be given with equal satisfac- 
tion, with so little hesitation, as to a per- 
son who has, usefully and advantageously 
to his own credit, and to our benefit, fill- 
ed that situation now for fourteen years ; 
to him who has already been five times 
selected by the House to hold that high 
situation, and who has each time received 
it with an increase of our confidence and 
approbation. Upon these grounds, Sir, 
I should not feel it necessary to detain 
the House longer than simply to move, 
that the right hon. Charles Manners Sut- 
ton do take the Chair of this House; and 
I am convinced that I only echo the ge- 
neral sense of the House when I express 
my wish that he may continue to occupy 
that situation as long as his health will 
permit. There is one circumstance, how- 
ever, peculiar to the right hon. Gentleman, 
which | think it would be very unjust 
towards him to pass over; I mean the 
manner in which, during the last two years, 
he has shown his readiness to devote several 
hours of the day, even whole days, to busi- 
ness which the indulgence of the House has 
usually allowed the Speaker for rest, in 
consideration of the fatigue arising from 
the execution of his duty. Mr. Manners 
Sutton has been the first to call upon the 
House, on more occasions than one, to give 
him an opportunity of devoting that time 
also to the service of his country. I have 
already adverted to the peculiar circum- 
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stances of the present period. I cannot 
also overlook the quantity of business 
which we were obliged to leave un- 
done at the close of the last Session, from 
the great and momentous question which 
occupied us during the whole of our sit- 
tings. In order effectually to get through 
that business, it is essential that in choos- 
ing a person to fill the Chair of this House 
we should select one who has that zeal for 
the honour of the House, and that zeal for 
the public interests, which will induce 
him, instead of thinking his usual and or- 
dinary labours too troublesome and op- 
pressive, to call upon the House to devote 
additional time to the discharge of our 
duties. Such a person we have in Mr. 
Manners Sutton. I cannot reflect but 
with satisfaction, that it is now fourteen 
years since I had first the opportunity of 
testifying, when the nomination of the right 
hon. Gentleman first took place, my sense 
of his fitness for the high office, and of pre- 
dicting to the House, that if they elected 
him, they would experience from him that 
union of firmness and courtesy, which | 
think they will all agree with me in saying 
he has shown, during the whole of this 
long period, he most eminently possesses. 

Sir M. W. Ridley: 1 am sure that I 
only express the unanimous sentiments of 
the House when [| second the motion 
which has just been made by my right 
hon. friend. If there were any hesitation 
on the subject, I need only refer to the 
statements and arguments ofmy right hon. 
friend, to show that Mr. Manners Sutton 
possessesin an eminent degree the qualities 
which qualify him to fill the Chair of this 
House. It is perhaps, somewhat singular 
that when the right hon. Gentleman was 
first called to the Chair of this House, I was 
one of those who opposed his appoint- 
ment, and I actually seconded the nomina- 
tion of my right hon. friend, who has 
on the present occasion nominated the 
right hon. Gentleman. I trust that from 
this circumstance the House will perceive 
that in the present proposition neither my 
right hon. friend who makes it, nor my- 
self, can be actuated by any other motive 
than the conviction which the experience 
of fourteen years has produced ; and the 
justice which we feel due to the talents 
and the zeal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and which compels us to come forward 
and offer our humble tribute of gratitude, 
and express that respect for the right hon. 
Gentleman which must be cherished by 
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the whole House. As has been well ob- 
served by my right hon. friend who pre- 
ceded me, the interests of the public de- 
pend materially on the choice of the per- 
son who is to fill the Chair of this House. 
It is an office which requires an intimate 
knowledge of the law and constitution of 
Parliament, an independence of party 
feelings, and freedom from private animo- 
sities, It is most material that we should 
have an individual presiding over our pro- 
ceedings who has the firmness to check 
whatever might impede the progress of 
the public business on the part of others, 
and who can himself promote that progress 
by his knowledge and his learning. Were 
I only addressing those Members who sat 
here during the late Parliament, I should 
rather refer them to their own experience, 
than presume to recommend Mr. Manners 
Sutton from mine. The experience of 
those who have witnessed his qualifications 
~must be amply sufficient to induce tiem 
to wish to continue that right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the public service. But to 
those hon. Members who are now sitting 
in the House for the first time, I may 
perhaps be allowed to say, that in acced- 
ing to the motion of my right hon. friend, 
they will be not only doing an act of justice 
to the immediate object of it, but they will 
confer a benefit on themselves. Ifa per- 
fect knowledge of the constitution and 
laws, and a thorough cognizance of the 
proceedings of Parliament—if the great- 
est urbanity of manners—if the utmost 
readiness to give up his time to public ob- 
jects—if these, or any of these, be essen- 
tial qualities in the Speaker of this House, 
I can assure the new Members present, 
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that a very short experience will show 
them, that in the right hon. Gentleman | 
they have a constant, a steady, a sincere } 
adviser, who will enable them to transact 
their business in a manuer most conducive 
to their own credit, and to the benefit of 
their constituents. It would be idle and 
absurd for me to detain the House longer 
upon this subject. F will conclude, there- 
fore, by saying, I so perfectly agree with 
all that has fallen from my right hon. 
friend who preceded me, that I think the 
House would be guilty of the greatest de- 
reliction of its duty to the public, if it were 
to let the opportunity slip of again securing 
the services of the right hon. Gentleman 
in question, by declining to accede to the 
proposition which has been made by my 
_ right hon, friend. 
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Mr. Manners Sutton: I hardly know how 
to address the House on the present oc- 
casion. After the terms in which my ap- 
pointment to the high situation of Speaker 
of this House has been proposed by my 
right hon. friend, and my hon, friend the 
member for Newcastle, and after the man- 
ner in which the House has been pleased 
to receive that proposition, I cannot but 
be sensible that any expression of grati- 
tude on my part must fall infinitely short 
of the feeling which I entertain. If, in 
expressing my deep obligation to my right 
hon. friend, whose parliamentary know- 
ledge and experience certainly entitle him 
to be considered as a high authority on 
all matters that come under the cogni- 
zance of Parliament, and of the qualifica- 
tions of the individual called to preside 
over our Debates, and whose constant 
attendance in his place, and unwearied 
attention to our proceedings and _privi- 
leges, render him so fit a judge of the pro- 
priety and efficiency of the manner in 
which the duties of the Speaker of this 
House may have been discharged ; if, also 
in expressing my obligation to my hon. 
friend, the member for Newcastle, whose 
high character, and whose station in the 
country, entitle his opinions to so much 
respect; if, under such circumstances, and 
in the pursuit of an object of hon, ambi- 
tion, I may for a moment forget how much 
I owe to the partial estimate of my right 
hon. and hon. friends, and how little I can 
pretend to on my own merits, I hope the 
House will pardon me, and that it will not 
attribute my conduct to self-sufficiency or 
arrogance. I have had fourteen years’ 
experience of the high office to which it is 
now proposed again to raise me. I well 
know all the difficulties attendant upon 
the discharge of its duties, so forcibly de- 
scribed by my right hon. friend ; difficul- 
ties frequently enhanced by the sudden- 
ness with which the performance of some 
of those duties is called for. But I have 
also found, that whether those difficulties 
are of a complicated nature, resulting 
from circumstances requiring deep and 
patient investigation, or whether they arise 
from some unforeseen emergency of the 
moment, whoever has the honour to fill 
the Chair of this House, may confidently 
rely on its support and protection. I well 
know from the experience which I have 
had the advantage of enjoying, that all 
which is required from the person who 
fills that Chair, is an honest, a strict, an 
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assiduous, and an impartial discharge of 
the duties of his situation. 1 well keow 
that if he so performs his duties, he will 
receive the reward of the approbation of 
the House; and, if it shall be the pleasure | 
of the House again to place me in their 
Chair, I assure them that every exertion of 
my mind and body shall be devoted to the | 
service of the House and the country. 

The right hon. Gentleman was voted | 
into the Chair by acclamation, and con- 
ducted into it by the Mover and Seconder. 
When the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken the Chair, he said as, 

The Speaker, { again thank the House 
from this place, and I return most unaf- 


| 


fectedly and gratefully my acknowledg- | 


ments to the House for the honour which | 


they have conferred upon me. 1 again | 


state my entire concurrence in the descrip- 
tion which my right hon. friend gave of 
the duties of the Speaker of this House, 
and I will endeavour to discharge them to 
the best of my ability. As I have not 
had the honour before of addressing many 
Members who are new to the House, f 
beg to assure every one of them, until he 
is satisfied by personal experience of the 


truth of what was stated by my hon. friend | 


the member for Newcastle, that I shall be 
most ready to give every hon. Member 
every assistance in my power in the dis- 
charge of his public duties, and in facili- 
tating the progress of any business which 
he may have to conduct through this 
House. 


AbJOURNMENT.] Sir James Graham: 
In rising, Sir, in the absence, the unavoid- 
able absence of my noble friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to move the ad- 
journment of the House, I beg to congra- 
tulate you on the distinguished mark of 
the unanimous confidence of the House 
which you have just receiv To be 
— worthy by the Commons of the 

United Kingdom of presiding over their 
deliberations is, indeed, an honour of 
which any man may be justly proud. In 
your case it is an honour which has been 
conferred, not for the first time; for I 


have to congratulate you and the House , 


on your now having for the sixth time re- 


ceived thisstriking proof of their confidence. | 
renders him among the foremost to rejoice 


By those who in former Parliaments 
have observed how faithfully, how zeal- 
ously, and how ably you have discharged 
the duties of your high station, and by 
those alone, the laborious and severe ex- | 
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_ ertions necessary on the part of the person 


fully appreciated. 
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who fills the Chair of this House can be 
It has been impossible 
to witness the greatly increasing business 
of this House, and not to admire the 


/earnest zeal and patient assiduity with 
| which you have devoted yourself to its 


| performance. Regardless, as has been 
justly observed by my right hon. friend, 
of all private considerations, regardless of 


your ease, I might almost say regardless 
|of your health, you have dedicated the 
_whole of your time to the public service ; 
considerably abridging the intervals of 
| pleasure and repose enjoyed by your pre- 


decessors. I fear we cannot hold out any 
hope of a future abridgment of your la- 
bours; but we may diminish their severity 
by co-operating with you; andI am quite 
sure we cannot better discharge our own 


_ duty than by maintaining your dignity, while 


you are engaged in preserving the freedom 
of speech, and in upholding the character 
and honour of Parliament. Most sin- 


_cerely congratulating the House and the 
| country on the choice which has just been 
_made, I move that this House do now 
| adjourn. 


Sir Robert Peel said, in seconding the 
motion for adjournment, I trust, Sir, I 


may, without presumption, avail myself of 
the opportunity of joining in the expres- 


sion of congratulation on your most hon- 
ourable, because unanimous, re-election, 
for the sixth time, to the Chair of this 
House. ‘This isa dignity valuable to any 
man, constituting him, as it does, the 
first Commoner in the country; but to 
you it is, I know, more valuable, as it 
enables you to continue that career of pub- 
lic usefulness, in which you have already so 
highly distinguished yourself. Sir, I con- 
gratulate you, not only on your re- -election 
but on all the circumstances attending 
that event. I well remember, fourteen 
years ago, my right hon. friend by whom 
you were this day proposed, entering into 
an honourable competition with you for the 
Chair; and, although your competitor, 
prophesying, that if the House should 
select you for the high station, experience 
would justify their choice. Of this I am 
satisfied, that the same honourable spirit 
which induced him to utter that prediction 


in its complete fulfilment. With charac- 
teristic diffidence, you have attributed the 
successful discharge of your duties to the 
co-operation of the House in your efforts, 
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This declaration, however, although un- 
intentionally, involves the highest com- 
pliment to yourself. For the co-operation 
of the House has arisen from their respect 
for your integrity, and from their admira- 
tion of the promptitude and justice of your 
decisions, the firmness with which you 
have enforced those decisions, and the 
courtesy which has deprived that firmness 
of all the harshness of character which 
might have diminished its effect. The 
able speeches which have been made by 
the right hon. and hon. Gentlemen who 
have preceded me, render it totally unne- 
cessary to dilate upon these points; but I 
could not refuse myself the gratification of 
bearing my personal and public testimony 
to your merits, and of offering my congra- 
tulations, not alone to you, Sir, but to 
Parliament, that, assembled as it is under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty and im- 
portance, is enabled once more to avail 
itself of the inestimable advantage of your 
services. 
The House then adjourned. 


—reetrers rere 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 15, 183]. 


Roya AssENT TO THE CHOICE OF A 
SpeaKeEr.] The Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Lans- 
down, and Lord Durham sat as his Ma- 


Royal Assent to the choice of a Speaker 
made by the House of Commons. The 
Commons having been summoned to the 
bar, the Speaker, accompanied by a great 
many Members, and supported by Mr. C,. 
W. Wynn and Sir M. W. Ridley, his pro- 
poser and seconder, appeared there. 

The Speaker elect then addressed their 
Lordships in the following words :—*“ I 
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am to acquaint your Lordships, that in 
obedience to his Majesty’s commands, | 
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his Majesty be pleased to disapprove of 
the choice made by his faithful Commons, 
they would have no difficulty in selecting 
another Member better qualified than I 
am to discharge the important duties of 
such a distinguished situation.” 

The Lord Chancellor: ‘ Mr. Charles 
Manners Sutton, we have it in command 
from his Majesty to assure you, that he 
relies on your constant zeal for the public 
service, and on your tried efficiency to 
discharge the arduous duties of the high 
situation to which you have been called, 
in respect as much of your long and tried 
experience as of your deep learning and 
extensive acquaintance with all the forms, 
and customs, and proceedings of the 
Commons House of Parliament. Rely- 
ing, therefore, on your constant impar- 
tiality and firmness, united with temper to 
discharge efficiently all the duties of the 
office of Speaker, I am commanded to 
inform you, that his Majesty approves of 
the choice which, on this occasion, his 
Commons have made.” 

The Speaker: ‘“‘My Lords, with all 
gratitude and respect I submit to his 
Majesty’s Royal commands; and it now 
becomes my duty, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty’s faithful Commons, 
to claim the full and free exercise of all 
rights and privileges granted to them by 
his Majesty’s predecessors, and, more 
especially, those of freedom from arrest 
for themselves and their servants—free- 
dom of Debate—free access to his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Person when occasion may 
require, and a favourable construction of 
all their words and actions. For myself, 
my Lords, I beg most humbly to pray, 
that should any faults or errors be com- 
mitted, they may be imputed to me, and 
not to his Majesty’s faithful Commons.” 

The Lord Chancellor: ** Mr. Speaker, 
Weare further commanded by his Majesty 
to inform you, that he fully confirms to his 


and in the exercise of their undoubted | faithful Commons all their rights, privi- 
privileges, his Majesty’s most faithful and | leges, liberties, and immunities, to the 
loyal Commons have proceeded to the | same extent as has ever been granted 
election of a Speaker, and they have | them by any of his royal predecessors. 
chosen me. I am deeply sensible of the | With respect to yourself, Mr. Speaker, 
high importance of the situation I have | you require no stronger assurance of his 
thus been called on to fill, and of the | Majesty’s royal approbation; but his Ma- 
many imperfections under which I labour | jesty has commanded us to inform his 
in my attempt to discharge its duties; | faithful Commons, that he is disposed at 
and although the experience of fourtcen | all times to put the most favourable con- 
years, during which I have filled the | struction on all their words and actions ; 
Chair, may have influenced the House in | and his Majesty is fully sensible that you, 
its election, yet, I have no doubt, should | individually, cannot in any way invalidate 
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or impair the privileges which they pos- 
sess,” 

The Speaker and the Commons then 
retired, and the House proceeded with 
the swearing-in of Peers. 


OODLE LODO GEOL — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 15, 1831. 


Royat Assent to Tue CHOICE oF 
Srzaker.| The House on meeting was 
summoned to the House of Lords, and 
the Speaker, accompanied by many Mem- 
bers proceeded thither. On his return, 


{ COMMONS} 





| tention to our rules and orders. 


The Speaker said: * Iam to acquaint the | 


House, that this House has been in the 


House of Peers, where I communicated | 


to the Lords Commissioners acting in the 


name of his Majesty, that this House, in | 
obedience to his Majesty’s commands, and | 


in the exercise of its ancient and un- 
doubted privileges, had proceeded to the 


election of a Speaker, and that their | 
choice had fallen upon myself; when the | 


Lords Commissioners acting in the name 


of his Majesty expressed his Majesty’s | 


approbation of the appointment. 


and undoubted privileges of this House, 
more especially freedom from arrest and 
molestation for the Members in their own 


It then | Saturday and Sunday, for the purpose of 


became my duty to claim all the ancient | 


persons and in those of their servants, | 
freedom of Debate, freedom of access to | 
his Majesty whenever they might find it | 


requisite, and also that the most favour- 


able construction might be put by his | 
Majesty upon all their words and actions; _ 


to which the Lords Commissioners au- 


thorised by his Majesty expressed their | 


assurance that his Majesty would with 
the greatest readiness, and most freely, 
confirm all the ancient rights and_privi- 
leges of the Members of this House, as 
they have existed time out of mind; and 
to as great an extent as they had ever 
been allowed by any of his Majesty’s pre- 
decessors. And now, I have again to 
express my deepest obligation to the 
House for the honour whichithas conferred 
upon me. It is impossible for me not to 
feel that the repetition of this honour has 
made it on every occasion of greater 
value. It has proved to me, in the way 
most satisfactory and conclusive, that my 
endeavours to discharge the duties of my 
station have been from time to time fa- 
vourably appreciated by the House. I 
assure them that those endeavours shall 
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continue unceasingly, and that aslong as I 
have the honour to sit in this Chair, I will 
do my utmost to perform those duties 
with assiduity and impartiality. I have 
earnestly to request the constant support 
of this House in maintaining its privileges, 
as essential not only to its own existence, 
but to the best interests of the country. 
I have also to request the constant sup- 
port of the House in maintaining its rules 
and orders, valuable for the better de- 
spatch of public business, but most valu- 
able with reference to freedom of Debate, 
which can be secured only by a strict at- 
The only 
business with which we can now proceed 
is, to take the usual oaths. 

The Speaker then took the oaths singly ; 
the other Members present also took them, 
and the process of swearing-in the Mem- 
bers continued. 


Pee FLOR CCIE 


LORDS AND COMMONS. 


From Thursday, June 16th, to Monday, 
June 20th, inciusive, the two Houses met 
every day between these dates except 


swearing-in the Members, but no other 
business was done. 


SH POPP ODPL LOLI mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 21, 1831. 
Mrinures.] The usual Sessional Orders were moved by Earl 

Grey, and agreed to. 
The Earl of SHarressury was chosen Chairman of the 
Committees for.the seventeenth time. 

Tuk Krno’s SPEECH ON OPENING THE 
Session.| His Majesty went in state to 
the House of Lords this day, and the 
Commons having been summoned to the 
bar of the House of Peers, His Majesty 
being seated on the Throne delivered the 
following Speech. 

‘“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“‘[ have availed myself of the earliest 
opportunity of resorting to your advice and 
assistance after the dissolution of the 
late Parliament. 

‘‘ Having had recourse to that measure 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of 
my people on the expediency of a Reform 
in the Representation, I have now to re- 
commend that important question to your 
earliest and most attentive consideration, 
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confident that in any measures which you 
may prepare for its adjustment, you will 
carefully adhere to the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, by which the 
prerogatives of the Crown, the authority of 
both Houses of Parliament, and the rights 
and liberties of the people are equally se- 
cured, 

‘“‘ The assurances of a friendly disposi- 
tion which I continue to receive from all 
foreign Powers, encourage the hope that 
notwithstanding the civil commotions 
which have disturbed some parts of Europe, 
and the contest now existing in Poland, 
the general peace will be maintained. 

‘‘To the preservation of this blessing 
my most anxious care will be constantly 
directed. 

“The discussions which have taken 
place on the affairs of Belgium have not 
yet been brought to a conclusion; but the 
most complete agreement continues to 
subsist between the Powers whose plenipo- 
tentiaries have been engaged in the con- 
ferences of London. The principle on 
which those conferences have been con- 
ducted has been that of not interfering 
with the right of the people of Belgium to 
regulate their internal affairs, and to esta- 
blish their government according to their 
own views of what may be most conducive 
to their future welfare and independence, 
under the sole condition, sanctioned by 
the practice of nations, and founded on 
the principles of public Jaw, that in the 
exercise of that undoubted right the secu- 
rity of neighbouring States should not be 
endangered. 

“A series of injuries and insults, for 
which, notwithstanding repeated remon- 
strances, all reparation was withheld, com- 
pelled me at last to order a squadron of 
my fleet to appear before Lisbon, with a 
peremptory demand of satisfaction. A 
prompt compliance with that demand pre- 
vented the necessity of further measures ; 
but I have to regret that I have not yet 
been enabled to re-estabiish my diplomatic 
relations with the Portuguese Government. 
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‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“I have ordered Estimates of the ex- 
penses of the current year to be laid be- 
fore you, and I rely with confidence on 
your loyalty and zeal to make adequate 
provision, for the public service, as well as 
for the farther application of the sums 
granted by the last parliament; always 
keeping in view the necessity of a wise 
and wholesome economy in every branch 
of the public expenditure. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“It gives me great satisfaction to state 
to you, that the large reduction of taxes 
which took place in the last and in the 
present year, with a view to the relief of 
the labouring classes of the community, 
has not been attended with a proportion- 
ate diminution of the public income. I 
trust that such additional means as may 
be required to supply a part of the defi- 
ciency occasioned by these reductions 
may be found, without any material 
abridgement of the comforts of my people. 

‘‘ To assist the industry, to improve the 
resources, and to maintain the credit of 
the country on sound principles, and on a 
safe and lasting foundation, will be at all 
times the object of my solicitude, in the 
promotion of which I look with confidence 
to your zealous co-operation. 

‘“‘It is with deep concern that I have to 
announce to you the continued progress of 
a formidable disease, to which my atten- 
tion had been early directed, in the east- 
ern parts of Europe. Information having 
been more recently received that it had 
extended its ravages to Ports in the Baltic, 
from whence there is a great commercial 
intercourse with my dominions, I have di- 
rected that all the precautions should be 
taken which experience has recommended 
as most effectual for guarding against the 
introduction of so dangerous a malady 
into this country. 

‘¢ Great distress has unhappily prevailed 
in some districts, and more particularly in a 
part of the western counties of Ireland, to 
relieve which, in the most pressing cases, 
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I have not hesitated to authorize the ap- 
plication of such means as were immediate- 
ly available for that purpose. But assist- 
ance ofthis nature is necessarily limited 
in its amount, and can only be temporary 
in its effect. The possibility, therefore, of 
introducing any measures which, by as- 
sisting the improvement of the natural re- 
sources of the country, may tend to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such evils, must be 
a subject of the most anxious interest to 
me, and to you of the most grave and 
cautious consideration. 

“‘ Local disturbances, unconnected with 
any political causes, have taken place 
both in this part of the United Kingdom 
and in Ireland. In the county of Clare, 
and in the adjoining parts of Roscommon 
and Galway, a system of violence and out- 
rage had for some time been carried n to 
an alarming extent, for the repression of 
which the constitutional authority of 
the law has been vigorously and success- 
fully exerted. By these means, the neces- 
sity of enacting new laws, to strengthen 
the Executive Government with further 
powers will, I trust, be prevented. 

“To avert such a necessity has been, 
and ever will be, my most earnest desire ; 
but if it should unfortunately arise, I do 
not doubt your firm resolution to maintain 
the peace and order of society, by the 
adoption of such measures as may be re- 
quired for their more effectual protection.” 


His Majesty retired, the House separated, 
and met again at five o’clock. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE K1NG’s 
Speecn.] The Lord Chancellor was 
about to read a copy of the King’s Speech, 
when 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that it had 
been usual to move the first reading of 
some bill previously to reading his Majes- 
ty’s Speech. 

Earl Grey acknowledged that such was 
the practice of the House. The noble 
Earl then moved the first reading of the 
Select Vestries Bill. The Bill read a first 
time. 

The Lord Chancellor then read his Ma- 
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jesty’s Speech, which was afterwards again 
read by the Clerk. 

The Duke of Norfolk said—“ My Lords, 
in rising to move that an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, expressive of 
the hearty concurrence of this House in 
the sentiments and views expressed in his 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech, this day 
delivered fromthe Throne, I fee] that Istand 
in need of your Lordships’ kind indulgence 
which I trust will be extended to me. I 
claim it, my Lords, on stronger grounds 
than are usuallyalleged on such occasions; 
because till, by an act of justice of the 
Legislature, I was restored to the full en- 
joyment of the blessings of civil and reli- 
gious liberty—-the pride of Englishmen— 
I had been little accustomed to address any 
public Meetings, much less such an Assem- 
bly as that in the presence of which I now 
stand. Attached, as 1 have been from 
the earliest period of my life, to the insti- 
tutions of my country, J have now, there- 
fore, the additional ties of gratitude to 
support and defend those institutions. | 
take this occasion, my Lords, to give my 
cordial support to his Majesty’s Ministers, 
by whom I am convinced those institutions 
will be faithfully supported and restored to 
their original purity. The first topic to 
which the Speech relates is the dissolution 
of the late Parliament—a measure render- 
ed necessary by the constitutional desire 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the state of public 
opinion upon the great question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. That opinion has been 
strongly—I may say irresistibly—expressed 
in favour of that measure. I will refrain, at 
present, from entering on any lengthened 
argument on this subject, but I must be 
permitted to express my firm conviction, 
that infinitely more danger is to be appre- 
hended to the stability of our institutions 
by a pertinacious adherence to the abuses 
which time has introduced, than by a sa- 
lutary and efficient reformation. ‘To say 
that the people of England seek for revo- 
lution, is a most unjustifiable libel upon 
them. They seck for a restitution of 
their rights, and a restoration of the Con- 
stitution. The next topic in his Majesty’s 
Speech to which I shall briefly allude is, the 
satisfactory assurance of his Majesty’s 
Ministers of a determination to preserve 
peace, so long as peace can be preserved 
consistently with the honour of the coun- 
try and the dignity of the Crown; to 
avoid interfering “with the concerns of 
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other States, but to resist, with becoming 
spirit, any indignity offered to British sub- 
jects. To advert more immediately to our 
domestic concerns, it is satisfactory to 
learn that our finances, notwithstanding a 
great reduction of taxation, are in an im- 
proving state, and that a rigid system of 
economy will continue to be enforced in 
every department. His Majesty’s kind 
promise, that it shall be the object of his 
solicitude to assist the industry, to improve 
the resources, and to maintain the credit 
of the country, will, I am confident, be 
felt and appreciated as it ought to be by a 
people already attached to him by his nu- 
merous acts of paternal care and benefi- 
cence. Another subject of great import- 
ance remains for me to advert to-—I mean 
the state of Ireland—to which subject I 
am sure the most serious attention of the 
Legislature will be turned. It is impossi- 
ble that a remedy can at once be found for 
all the evils under which Ireland labours—- 
evils so deeply rooted, as to be almost 
identified with the state of society there ; 
much, however, may be done by the full 
determination of Ministers and of Parlia- 
ment to probe those evils to the core, and 
to administer in every instance all the re- 
lief that legislative interference can bestow. 
To secure the affections of the Irish people 
by the mild administration of equal law, is 
the first object to be attained ; and to its 
attainment, the steady endeavours of the 
noble Marquis at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government in Ireland seem to be directed 
with consummate ability. I consider it 
no small merit due to the noble Marquis, 
as well as to those who conduct the Admi- 
nistration, that the constitutional authority 
of the laws has been vigorously and suc- 
cessfully exerted without the necessity of 
further powers being demanded.” The 
noble Duke concluded by moving an Ad- 
dress which was as usual an echo of the 
Speech. 

The Lord Chancellor began to read it, 
and it commenced as follows :—‘‘ We, 
your Majesty’s loyal and dutiful subjects, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, humbly 
assure your Majesty—.” The noble and 
learned Lord had no sooner pronounced 
these few words, when he was interrupted 
by calls to “ Order,” which were followed 
by cries of “ proceed ! !” His Lordship 
discontinued reading, apparently in doubt 
as to the cause of the interruption which 
he had experienced. 

The Earl of Mulgrave rose to second 
the Address. 
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The Duke of Buckingham moved that 
the Address might be read. [Cries of 
“read,” and ** Order.” | 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he had 
no objection to read the Address, but 
being ignorant of their Lordships’ mode of 
proceeding, he was at a loss to know how 
to act, while one noble Lord cried out 
‘“‘ read,” and another ‘‘no, no;” and a third 
‘* Order.” 

Lord Ellenborough rose to order. The 
motion that the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack was reading was not a 
motion that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, it was the address 
itself. The a ge by the noble 
Duke opposite was, that an Address be 
presented to his Majesty. It was usual 
for all Addresses in answer to the Speech 
from the Throne to be referred to a Com- 
mittee, and reported to the House; but 
the form and terms of the Address now 
moved being exactly similar to those 
which were presented to his Majesty after 
coming from the hands of the Committee, 
would, if adopted by the House, of course 
remove the necessity of a reference to a 
Committee. 

Earl Grey said, that an Address had 
been moved and proposed for their Lord- 
ships’ adoption. ‘That Address would, of 
course, be referred to a Committee, and 
he saw nothing in its form to prevent the 
Committee considering it, and reporting it 
for the adoption of the House, if they so 
thought fit. If, however, it were thought 
necessary, it would be very easy to alter 
the words of the Addressjto the usual 
form. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the usual 
form in which an Address was moved was, 
that ‘‘a humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, assuring his Majesty, &c.” 
The Address was then referred to a Com- 
mittee, and by them converted into the 
ordinary language in which an Address 
was presented to his Majesty. The noble 
Lord concluded by repeating, that the 
terms of the proposed Address would pre- 
vent their Lordships from referring it to a 
committee, 

The Earl of Shaftesbury concurred in 
opinion with the noble Lord (Ellen- 
borough) as to the usual form of an Ad- 
dress in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne, and supposed the noble Duke op- 
posite had, through mistake, moved the 
Address in a different manner. 

Earl Grey repeated, that it would be 
very easy to alter the term of the Address. 
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The Earl of Eldon considered the form 


of the proposed Address a departure from | 


the usual rule. 


The Lord Chancellor wished to know | 


whether he was to read the Address in the 
first person or in the third person ? 


Lord Ellenborough objected to the | 
reading of the Address, as originally com- | 
menced by the noble and learued Lord on | 
the Woolsack, because it was not according | 


to the rules of the House. 

The Lord Chancellor would not enter 
into the discussion of a matter of which 
he was entirely ignorant. But if it was 


necessary for him to obtain instructions | 


from their Lordships how he was to act, it 


was his duty to obey their Lordships, and | 
he was only desirous to know what was | 


their pleasure. 


their Lordships as to the course which 
ought to be pursued. One noble Lord 
told him to read the Address in the first 
person ; another said it must be read in 
the third person ; and he no sooner began 
to read it than he was directly stopped ; 
so that there was no possibility of his 
learning what he was to do. He would 
venture to suggest, that, without being 
called upon to change the language of the 
Address, he might be allowed to read it as 


proposed, and then put the question upon | 
it. He understood that when adopted, it | 


would be sent to a Committee to be con- 
sidered and drawn up, and therefore he 
conceived, with great submission to others 
of their Lordships better conversant with 


the forms and privileges of the House, that | 


no harm could arise from his reading the 
Address which had been moved, and put 
the question for its adoption to their 
Lordships. It would be then competent 
for any noble Lord who chose, to move 
any sort of Address in the more usual form, 
as an amendment. 

Lord Rolle did not understand how an 
amendment could be moved to an Address 
which their Lordships had not, as yet, 
heard. 

Lord Ellenborough again stated, that if 
the Address was put in its present shape, 
the appointment of a Committee would be 
needless. 

Earl Grey did not understand the ob- 
jection raised by the noble Lord, nor did 
he think that a more unprofitable discus- 
sion than the present could have been 
entered upon. He saw no difficulty in 
adopting the form suggested by the noble 
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There appeared to be, | 
however, no very great concurrence among | 
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| Lord. The whole question was one of 
mere form. The noble Duke had, it ap- 
| peared, proposed an Address, framed in 
the way in which Addresses usually come 
from the hands of the Committee, but in 
doing so the noble Duke had no intention of 
limiting the right of the House to discuss 
the Address or to make such alterations or 
amendments as might be thought proper. 
He was sure that the noble Lord could 
not state that any inconvenience of that 
nature would result from the Address being 
discussed under its present shape. He 
was likewise at a loss to comprehend how 
a reference to a Committee would be 
precluded by the manner in which the 
Address was drawn up. There might 
be defects in the form, and inaccura- 
cies in the expression, of an Address 
adopted by the House, which it would be 
afterwards the duty of the Committee to 
correct and report to the House. With 
respect to the error which had been point- 
ed out in the proposed Address, he took 
| upon himself the whole weight of it; for 
it had originated in him through inadver- 
tence. He did not see any great difference 
in drawing up the address in one way or 
other ; and taking the form of the proposed 
Address to be the form usually adopted by 
| their Lordships, he had recommended his 
noble friend to follow it, as being, in his 
opinion, consonant with the rules of the 
House. If the noble Lord could show 
that any possible inconvenience would re- 
sult from adopting the proposed Address, 
he (Earl Grey) would have no objection 
to withdraw it, and present it in another 
form. But in the state in which the mat- 
ter now was, he put it tothe candour of 
the noble Lord, and more emphatically to 
the candour of the House, whether it 
would be worth while to delay an import- 
ant discussion for a mere matter of form, 
which no person in the House could say 
was of any importance whatever. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped that their 
Lordships would suffer the Address to be 
read in the way in which it had been pro- 
posed, so that every Member of the House 
might be enabled to form a judgment upon 
it. He trusted, then, that his noble and 
learned friend would be allowed to pro- 
ceed to read the Address without expe- 
riencing any further interruption, which 
could not have any other purpose than that 
of creating delay, and which would not 
conduce to the dignity of the House, or to 


| 





the maintenance of its privileges. 
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Lord Ellenborough regretted, that any 
cause should have been given for the pre- 
sent discussion. He thought it the duty 
of every noble Lord to adhere to the forms 
of the House. Those forms were all 
founded in reason. They maintained the 
privileges of the House, and by so doing 
secured the interests of the kingdom. He 
had not the least duubt that on the present 
occasion the noble Duke had erred from 
inadvertence. He had no doubt, that the 
noble Earl had likewise erred from inad- 
vertence when he suffered the noble Lord 
on the Woolsack to commence reading 
his Majesty’s speech without first pro- 
ceeding to move, according to usual cus- 
tom, the first reading of some bill. That 
was the second instance of inadvertence in 
one evening. Yet these things might 
be drawn into precedents, and in future 
times prove injurious to the interests and 
privileges of that House of Parliament. 
This was not the time when it was con- 
sistent with the duty of any Peer to allow 
those privileges to be infringed. With 
respect to the immediate subject of discus- 
sion, he must venture so far to differ from 
the noble Earl, as to think that consider- 
able public inconvenience would arise from 
the course which, through inadvertence, 
had been taken by the noble Duke and 
noble Earl opposite. On all former oc- 
casions there had been afforded to that 
and the other House of Parliament two 
occasions on which to deliver their 
opinions by vote upon the Address to 
his Majesty—namely, first, on moving 
the address; and, secondly, upon the 
presentation of the report of the Com- 
mittee ; and it had very often happened 
that important debates had arisen on the 
latter occasion. But he asked their Lord- 
ships, how could they refer to a committee 
the consideration of that which they in the 
whole House definitely determined upon ? 
If their Lordships agreed to the Address in 
its a present shape, they would preclude 
themselves from all further consideration 
of it. He did not care whether the form 
of the Address was adopted or not. Allhe 
wished was, that it might not be drawn 
into a precedent, and employed hereafter 
by some Minister desirous of using that 
House in a manner not consistent with 
the Constitution, as a means to attack its 
privileges and interests. His object was 
gained in calling their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the subject, and in concurrence 
with what he conceived to be the preva- 
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lent opinion among their Lordships he 
should make no further observation on it. 

The Duke of Buckingham wished to 
draw the attention of the House to an 
error, which, like the other two which had 
been already noticed, he supposed had 
proceeded from inadvertence. The noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
put the question from the Woolsack that 
the Address be read, and had declared the 
Contents to have it. That was not the 
way in which an Address ought to be laid 
before their Lordships. The noble Duke 
opposite had a right to have the Address 
read without any question being put by 
the Lord Chancellor. 

The Marquis of Lansdown thought it 
not possible that the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had put any ques- 
tion to their Lordsh;ps as to the reading 
of the Address. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, he heard 
the noble and learned Lord do so. 

The Marquis of Lansdown admitted 
that it was the duty of the Lord Chancel- 
lor to read any motion which might be 
made, as a matter of course. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he found 
the situation which he held in that House 
to be very different from that of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. The 
Speaker of their Lordships’ House was 
only nominally a Speaker, He had no 
power to enforce order beyond what any 
one of their Lordships possessed. The 
duty he had to perform was very difficult 
to discharge when there were so man 
masters. He wished to read the Address, 
but he heard several Lords cry out, ‘‘ No;” 
and then he heard others cry out, ** Yes.” 
Now it was very easy to say that such and 
such a thing was a matter of course; and 
that this or that must be done. ‘ Must 
be done,” he repeated, was easily said ; 
but when he heard noble Lords give dif- 
ferent directions, he wanted to know 
which he must obey. He therefore thought 
it his duty to ask what the sense of their 
Lordships was, with respect to the terms 
of the Address, and with a view to obviate 
the difficulty which had been started, he 
had proposed to put before the words 
“we your Majesty’s loyal,” &c., ‘ that an 
humble Address be presented to his Majes- 
ty to the following effect.” But then it was 
suggested that that might be drawn into a 
precedent; and he would, therefore, with 
their Lordships’ kind indulgence, endea- 
vour to read the Address, converting it 
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from the first person into the third person 
as he proceeded. ‘he noble and learned 
Lord then put the question, whether it 
was their Lordships’ pleasure that he 
should read the Address in that manner. 
The Earl of Carnarvon said, that the 
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noble Duke had a right to have the address | 


read without any question being put 
thereon. 

A noble Lord thought, that the noble 
Duke who moved the Address was the 
most proper person to amend it. 

Lord Holland said, that the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack did not pre- 
tend substantially to alter the motion 
which had been put into his hand, but had 


asked permission of the House, in common | 


with the noble mover of the motion, to 


make an alteration in point of form. If , 
_ In urging pointsof order on futile pretences 


/at the close of last session, should find 


this matter was considered of prodigious 
importance, unquestionably any noble 
Lord might rise and say, that he would not 


agree to the proposition, and then, in | 


order to effect the proposed alteration, the 
noble mover must make the motion in an 
amended shape. But unless any noble 
Lord should think the alteration pro- 
posed by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack of such portentous effect 
that the consequence would be put to the 
House to great inconvenience, and effect 
its privileges and interests, then the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack might 


at once, with the permission of the House, 


make the alteration which he had sug- 
gested. When a Peer made a motion, he 
was considered to read it as part of his 


speech, and afterwards to write it down at | 


the Table. If any mistake occurred in 
the Motion, it was usual to permit the 
motion to be put in an altered state, 
which the mover and the noble and learn- 
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which was under the consideration of the 
House. In the course of the discussion a 
doubt had arisen as to a matter of form. 


, When such a doubt arose, it was the usual 
courtesy of the House to allow the person 
-who made the motion to be first heard. 


The Duke of Norfolk then withdrew the 
Address which he first proposed, and after- 
wards presented it in the customary form. 

The Ear] of Eldon, after reading some 
extracts from the Journals, said it was ap- 


_ parent from them, that the Committee ap- 


pointed to consider the Address had the 
power to alter its terms, but not its import. 

The Marquis of Londonderry hoped 
now to be allowed to make one observa- 
tion. He thought it a most extaordinary 
circumstance that the members of that 
Government, who were so very! tenacious 


fault with the noble Baron (Ellenborough) 
for standing up, as he was bound to do, in 
defence of the principles of the House, 
which were infringed by the want of of- 
ficial knowledge or negligence on the part 
of the Government. The noble Duke had 
not been properly prompted as to the man- 
ner of shaping his motion. 

Lord Holland rose to order. It was a 
very trite and old saying, that nothing 
was so unlike asa simile. So from what he 
had observed within the last hour, if he 
were to make any criticism on parliamen- 
tary proceedings he should say that no- 
thing was so disorderly as a debate on a 
point of order. The noble Lord who had 
just sat down had drawn that observation 
more particularly from him, by carrying 


disorder to its complete summit ; beyond 


which disorder could no farther go. The 


| noble Lord had in the course of a single 


ed Lord on the Woolsack might think , 


more consonant with the usages of the 


House. 
Lord Farnham thought the importance 
of the question arose from the manner in 


which it would appear in the Journals of | 


the House. He therefore recommended 
the noble Duke to alter his motion in the 
manner which had been suggested. He 
considered it best to have the language of 
the Address altered, otherwise it would be 
needless to refer it to a Committee. 

The Duke of Norfolk and the Marquis 
of Londonderry rose together, amidst loud 
and general cries of ‘* Order.” 

Lord Holland rose to order. The noble 
Duke, he said, had made a motion, 


_ breaches of order. 


| 
Hl 
| 
| 





sentence contrived to commit three distinct 
He had alluded to what 


_ had passed formerly in debate. Their Lord- 
| ships were aware that when matters once 


passed that House, it could no longer 
come within their cognizance; and that 
was a rule of much greater importance 
than the question whether the Address 
should be moved in a direct form, or be 
referred to a Committee; because if it 
were once admitted that a discussion might 
be entered into upon disorderly language 
used in former debates in Parliament, the 
stability of their Lordships’ judicial de- 
crees would be shaken, and even those 
Statutes which they passed as one of the 
Houses of Parliament. He would conclude 
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with the observation which he made before, 
and the truth of which he was not sure 
but he had confirmed by his own practice, 
that there was nothing so disorderly asa 
debate on order, 

The Lord Chancellor was then suffered 
to put the motion in its amended form. 

The Earl of Mulgrave rose to second 
the Address. If he rose before somewhat 
prematurely, it was not with any intention 
to violate the orders of their Lordships’ 
House. His ideas of order had been ac- 
quired in another place, and he hoped this 
would be his apology. Certainly, neither 
he nor any of his friends on that side of 
the House had any intention to violate 
the rights and liberties of the people 
through a disregard to the privileges and 
orders of the House. As to the observa- 
tion made by the noble Marquis (London- 
derry), he would, at the risk of incurring 
the indignation of* his noble friend (Lord 
Holland) behind him, venture to call to 
the recollection of the noble Marquis, that 
there was at one time in the course of last 
Session a degree of disorder in this House, 
which was by no means calculated to 
keep up that deference and respect, which 
ought always to be preserved, if possible, 
for the manner in which the proceedings of 
their Lordships’ House were conducted. 
He would say no more on that point, but 
he hoped that the proceeding of this night 
would not turn out to be only the first 
symptom of a frivolous and factious oppo- 
sition to his Majesty’s Government. As 
for himself, there were two principles par- 
ticularly which he had considered it his 
duty to advocate as faras lay in his power. 
The one was the principle of religious 
liberty, or that of putting an end to all 
civil disabilities depending on difference of 
creeds. He congratulated their Lordships 
and the country, that a great Reform in 
that respect had taken place, the conse- 
quence of which was, that the noble 
Mover of the Address had that seat among 
them now which he ought to have had 
long ago. No one who heard the noble 
Duke could fail to sympathize with him, 
when he made the touching allusion to his 
want of practice in parliamentary speaking, 
which was the effect of the unjust exclu- 
sion, and no one could help deploring the 
cause of the noble Duke’s embarrassment 
when so explained. It was a proof that the 
settlement ofthe Catholic Question hadbeen 
delayed too long. The other principle to 
which he alluded was the great principle 
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of efficient and substantial Reform in the 
Representative system of the country ; and 
with reference to that, he could not help 
adverting to the very disinterested conduct 
of the noble Duke, who, at a great sacri- 
fice of personal and family interests, was 
the zealous supporter of Reform. It was in 
itself'a great argument in favour of Reform, 
that the first nobleman in the land was a 
strenuous supporter of the measure, and that 
nobleman being one who would never vio- 
late his conscience to gain his proper situa- 
tion in that House, and who never would 
act in opposition to its dictates, even if the 
consequence should be the loss of the situa- 
tion which he had at last attained. They 
who advocated the cause of Reform were 
accused of entertaining indefinite views, 
and of promoting indiscriminate change ; 
but that was an accusation which did not ap- 
ply to any of those in this House who were 
friends to Reform, and least of all to 
the noble Duke. He hoped the House 
would pardon what he had said, which 
might be considered in the light of a di- 
gression. He would now, however, pro- 
ceed to consider the several points of the 
Address. He most cordially echoed the 
congratulation in his Majesty’s Speech on 
the preservation of peace. Whoever had 
cast even a cursory glance on the state of 
Europe must be aware that his Majesty’s 
Government had a delicate and difficult 
task to perform for the preservation of 
peace; but they had been successful in 
that great object, and their success hitherto 
afforded a happy presage of ultimate 
and complete success. The success which 
had hitherto attended the exertions of 
his Majesty’s Ministers was, in all probabi- 
lity, greatly to be attributed to the circum- 
stance, that they were well known to have 
been always the strenuous and consistent 
advocates of peace, when peace could be 
preserved in consistency with the honour 
of the country. The influence of their 
character had been in this respect fully 
appreciated in settling the Belgian ques- 
tion, and he fully concurred in the 
principle of non-interference on which the 
negotiations concerning that had been 
conducted as recognised by the Speech 
andthe Address. He concurred, therefore, 
in what, in one view, might be considered 
as an exception to the rule ; namely in 
the interference, so far as the settlement 
of the internal affairs of Belgium might be 
connected with the interests of other pow- 
ers. He did not think that any Ministers 
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of England would venture to interfere in 
the internal affairs of other countries be- 
yond the limits which he had mentioned ; 
but yet he could not help considering it a 
fortunate circumstance that the confer- 


ences were not conducted, on the part of 


this country, by those who, while they 
commended the principle of non-interfer- 
ence, in the same breath pronounced 
judgment on the question at issue. The 
part of the Speech relating to this subject 
was in these terms :—‘‘ The principle on 
which these conferences has been con- 
ducted has been that of non-interference 
with the right of the people of Belgium to 
regulate their own internal affairs, and to 
re-establish their own Government accord- 
ing to their own views of what might be 
most conducive to their welfare and inde- 
pendence, on the sole condition sanctioned 
by the practice of nations, and the princi- 
ples of public law, that in the exercise of 
that undisputed right, the security of 
neighbouring nations should not be endan- 
gered.” Heconcurred both in the general 
principle and in the condition annexed to 
it. It might happen that the people of a 
particular nation, when they came to 
choose a Sovereign, might choose one so 
connected with another Power as to endan- 
ger the independence of other nations, and 
this was a case for interference. There 
was a great precedent for this in the Ad- 
dress presented to his Majesty King Wil- 
liam 3rd, just before what was called the 
War of the Succession, praying that he 
would interfere to prevent Louis 14th 
from placing his grandson Philip on the 
Throne of Spain. He was not prepared 
to say, however, that there might not be 
times ‘and circumstances in which even in- 
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tervention only to that extent might not | 
| reign politics—on which he would only 


be inexpedient and unadvisable. But the 
example which he had mentioned at least 


afforded a distinct precedent for this inter- | 
ference. Objections, indeed, had been | 
made to any intervention in regard to the | 
question of boundaries. It appeared to. 
him, however, that that question came na- | 
| sion to the wants and wishes of their sub- 


turally under consideration in the Confer- 
ences, and the advantage of its having 
been taken up by the five Powers was, 
that the matter might be settled without 
any recourse to arms. Of all modes 
of settling a national question, the mode 
of having recourse to arms was the worst, 
and therefore, that mode ought to be 
avoided if possible. It was injurious to the 
real interest of the contending parties, and 
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also injurious to the interests of all the 
neighbouring nations. Before leaving that 
part of the Speech and Address which re- 
lated to Belgium, he thought it right to 
observe, that the character of the distin- 
guished individual who was spoken of as 
the future Sovereign of Belgium would af- 
ford a strong guarantee for the preserva- 
tion of peace as far as respected that 
country. That individual, by his long re- 
sidence here, had received lessons of tole- 
rance, and had probably acquired a pru- 
dent and temperate, but, at the same time, 
energetic mode of meeting occasional vio- 
lence, which would render him a most va- 
luable Sovereign for Belgium, and he 
thought from the connection of that noble 
person with this country, combined with 
his entire independence of its Government, 
that he was remarkably well qualified for 
the office. With such a Sovereign he had 
no doubt that Belgium would take her 
rank among the scale cf European nations, 
guarding with jealousy their common pri- 
vileges which she was called upon to 
share. With respect to our transactions 
with Portugal, though they had not led to 
the re-establishment of our diplomatic re- 
lations with the government of that coun- 
try, he thought that the result was such 
as he might congratulate their Lordships 
upon, for satisfaction was as promptly 
given, as it was decisively demanded. The 
course adopted by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, was that which the late Government 
ought to have followed. On this, how- 
ever, he would not now entcr further, as 
he had taken an opportunity of going at 
length into the subject on a former occa- 
sion, in another place. There were two 
other points connected with our foreign 
policy—or, he would rather say, with fo- 


say a single word. ‘The first was, as to 
the disturbances which took place in seve- 
ral of the continental States. Some of 
these were in the States of absolute So- 
vereigns, who, he hoped, would see in 
time the necessity of making some conces- 


jects. The other point related to a ques- 
tion which had excited the feelings and 
sympathies of nearly the whole of Europe. 
There was scarcely any society in which 
one mixed, whatever might be its com- 
plexion, in which he did not hear an ex- 
pression of sympathy at the unexampled 
sufferings, andof admiration at the un- 
bounded heroism, of a people who were 
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recovery of their national independence. | 
Even the Ministers of absolute Govern- | 
ments could not help expressing their | 
wishes that this protracted contest should | 
be terminated in a manner satisfactory to 
all parties, and they felt and expressed 
the most unbounded admiration of the ex- 
cellent conduct of the people to whom he 
alluded. He would not enter further into 
the subject, as it had been only incident- 
ally alluded to in the Speech from the | 
Throne, though, at the same time, he must | 
say, that the same reasons which might | 
justify a Government for not entering upon 
the subject did not prevent an individual ' 
from stating his own opinion respecting it ; 
but for that a more fit occasion would oc- 
cur hereafter. He regretted that his Ma- | 
jesty’s Government had not been enabled 
to carry its intentions with respect to re- 
duction to the extent at first contemplated ; 
bat he hoped that the disturbances in 
some parts of the kingdom, which made it | 
necessary to keep a greater force than | 
would otherwise have been required, would | 
yield to the due administration of the law, | 
and that the necessity for an extra force | 
would thus be removed. His Majesty's | 
Government would then introduce that 
extensive economy it was their wish to | 
promote, but which, owing to these cir- 
cumstances, they had not carried so far as 
they desired. With respect to the revenue, 
it was matter of congratulation to learn | 
that it was in a comparatively flourish- | 
ing state, and that the diminution of 
4,000,0001. of taxes had been felt as a 
financial decrease to only the extent of 
2,000,000/., thus in effect doubling the | 
amount of relief given. Of the taxes 
thus taken away, there was none the, 
repeal of which called more for admira- 
tion than that of the duty on coals. In 
his opinion sufficient attention had not 
been paid to the influence which cheap 
coals had upon the character and condi- 
tion of the people. It was found that 
where coals were cheap, it had the best ef- 
fect on the domestic habits of the humbler 
classes, making them seck those enjoy- 
ments at home, to obtain which the want 
of fuel often drove them to the ale-house. 
He angured, therefore, the best effects 
from the reduction which had taken place 
in the duty on this article. He was sorry 
that he could not congratulate their Lord- 
ships on the same good effect on the re- 
duction of the duty on another article of 
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now making a powerful struggle for the | 
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very general consumption—he meant the 
duty on beer. That reduction was wise in 
principle; but he regretted that it had 
not been productive of the effects intended 
on the moral habits of the people. In 
speaking of the condition of the people, it 
was melancholy to reflect that so large a 
portion of them in some districts: in the 
western parts of Ireland should be reduced 
to a state of starvation. This called for 
some immediate measure of relief; and 
while he thought that it should not be on 
such a scale as might hold out extravagant 
hopes, he felt that the distress was of such 
a character, that the power to relieve 
should be synonymous with the duty of 
granting relief, for it was impossible to 
look at the frightful extent to which mis- 
ery, from the privation of common neces- 
saries, prevailed, without taking some im- 
mediate steps for its alleviation. A stronger 
proof could not be given of the extent of 
the distress, than the dreadful resort of 
the poor to the seed already in the ground 
for food, thus cutting off at once their 
only chance of a future supply. It was 
impossible that such a state of things 
could long exist with any hope that the 
tranquillity of those places thus visited 
with this terrible infliction could be pre- 
served. He would not enter into the 
causes to which much of this distress was 
to be attributed. Indeed, he took shame 
to himself, that, as an Englishman, he 
knew so little personally of the state of 
Ireland ; but from the accounts he had re- 
ceived from others, he had reason to be- 
lieve that much of the distress endured by 
the peasantry in many parts of Ireland 
was owing to the great neglect of their 
condition. In many places the peasant 
had no means of subsistence but a wretch- 
ed patch of land, not sufficient to yield 
enough for the support of his family for 
half the year. He had also heard that in 
many instances the condition of the pea- 
sant was greatly affected, and his distress 
caused, by the character of his landlord. 
Without, however, going into the cause, 
he thought their Lordships were bound to 
give their best attention to some measure 
of relief; and it was in this respect con- 
solatary to learn, that his noble friends 
around him (the Ministers) were disposed 
to adopt such measures as would afford 
some permanent security against the re- 
currence of such distress in future. An- 
other topic to which the Speech from the 
Throne alluded, was one on which he did 
E2 
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not feel himself competent to enter—it 
was that which adverted to what, he should 
hope, was the very improbable chance of 
the visitation of a dreadful malady, which 
had already made its appearance in coun- 
tries not very remote from our shores, and 
with which we kept up a constant com- 
mercial intercourse. While on this sub- 
ject he did not wish to say anything to 
create alarm; yet he hoped, as the geo- 
graphical progress of the disease was as- 
certained better than its cause, that such 
measures would be adopted as, under the 
divine blessing, might render the probabi- 
lity of such a visitation still more remote. 
Having thus adverted to the principal 
topics of the Speech, he would beg leave 
to call the attention of their Lordships to 
the important question referred to in its 
first paragraph. His Majesty, with the 
dignity which became him, offered no 
opinion on the measure, on account of 
which Parliament had been dissolved, but 
earnestly recommended it to the consider- 
ation of Parliament. His own opinion 
was, that the discussion of the question of 
Reform was one of expediency. How- 
ver, he would not go into any details 
of the measure. He would only request 
the indulgence of their Lordships for a 
few moments, while he cleared himself 
and those noble friends who took the 
same view of the subject as he took, from 
the unfounded imputations which had been 
cast upon them with respect to this mea- 
sure. They had been accused of a dispo- 
sition to favour a revolution. Those who 
took up this opinion went upon an argu- 
ment with respect to the elective fran- 
chise, which he must say was altogether 
fallacious. The elective franchise was given 
to particular bodies for the benefit of the 
whole community, and not from any claim 
of right of certain parties individually, or 
as a body; and if in the course of time 
the franchise so placed, failed of its in- 
tended effect, it was not only the right 
but the duty of Parliament to modify or 
extend it as it might think proper. An- 
other accusation against the advocates of 
Reform was, that the Reform which they 
proposed would overthrow the Constitu- 
tion. ‘To this he should not feel it neces- 
sary to reply till he heard it proved that 
the House of Commons was not intended 
to be a House of Commons representing 
the people, but the property of some few 
of their Lordships, or other individuals of 
considerable influence. If any attempt 
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were made to prove this, it would call for 
somereply. Another objection was this— 
that the system of Representation as it 
now existed, was coincident with the pros- 
perity of the country. The argument of 
these coincidences was most fallacious, 
when the prosperity of the country was as- 
sumed as a sort of consequence of the ex- 
istence of such places as Gatton and Old 
Sarum, When they referred to the pros- 
perity of the country, let them look at the 
manufacturing districts which had grown 
up since the franchise had been given to 
particular towns which had long since 
gone to decay, and then say whether that 
franchise should be confined to such 
places, and the rich and populous dis- 
tricts be left unrepresented ? Nothing 
was more conclusive as to the question of 
Reform than this,—that though the mea- 
sure was opposed by a large and powerful 
party, there was not one of them found to 
stand up and say he was not a reformer. 
Every one now admitted the necessity of 
Reform, though the kind of Reform was 
different in each individual case, and all 
differed from that which was proposed by 
Government. But as most of those re- 
formers held that the franchise was invio- 
lable, there was an end at once of all Re- 
form, except they waited for that slow and 
tedious kind of Reform which was to re- 
sult from the discovery of the corruption 
of particular boroughs. But the period at 
which such Reform could be rendered ef- 
ficient was, at best, extremely remote, 
and at all times undefined. Amongst the 
other arguments used against the measure 
was this, that it would expose the property 
of individuals to danger; but there was a 
vast distinction between that property 
which might be alienated, and that which 
it was unconstitutional even to call private 
property. The right of sending a Member 
to the House of Commons was not a pri- 
vate right conferred for individual advan- 
tage, but a public trust delegated for the 
public good, and removeable if that good 
required it. There was an immense differ- 
ence between the right which was confer- 
red on a Member of the other House and 
that enjoyed by a Peer. The great privi- 
lege of a Peer was its individuality, and 
though, it was like other rights, supposed 
to be conferred for the public good, it was 
limited to the individual; but there were 
two parties to the right conferred on the 
Members of the House of Commons,—the 
party choosing and the person chosen— 
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and the one held his right only by 
the right of the other to send him. 
The right of the one might be taken 
away by expediency, but that of the 
other could not be taken away without 
a revolution. There was no foundation, 
then, for saying that the right of the elec- 
tive franchise in particular bodies was as 
indefeasible as that of the House of Peers, 
or that the modification of one was only a 
step towards the destruction of the other. 
One great argument to which he objected 
was, that the battle of the aristocracy was 
to be fought by their nominees in the 
other House. He had taken occasion to 
advert, in a former part of his speech, 
to the principle of non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of other countries; but he 
must say, that the worst kind of interfer- 
ence which their Lordships could adopt 
was that of interfering in the internal con- 
cerns of the other House of Parliament. 
They would find, as had been found by 
certain ambitious States, that the worst 
security they could have for the continu- 
ance of their influence in another country, 
was that of an army of occupation. They 
would find their rights and privileges best 
maintained by their own exertions in their 
own proper sphere. He would not detain 
their Lordships by entering into any of the 
details of the Bill. [Hear, hear.| He 
would defy any noble Lord to rise in his 
place, and say that he had gone into any 
details. of the Reform question. He 
should be ready, on the proper occasion, 
to enter into the details, and to state his 
Opinions upon them ; but he had studious- 
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ly avoided doing so at present, because he | 


was unwilling to increase the hostility 
which existed against it. [Hear, hear.| 
He was perfectly borne out in the use of 
the term “hostility,” after having heard 
the debate which had that evening been 
got up on a most insignificant subject,-— 
a debate which showed, if not a strong 
prejudice, at least a very strong feeling, 
against the measure on the Opposition 
side of the House,—sv strong, indeed, 
that they were threatened with an amend- 
ment by the noble Lord on the cross-bench 
who had interrupted him. [ Cries of ** no 
no.”| He certainly had understood the 
noble Lord to intimate that an amendment 
would be moved. 

Lord Rolle said, the noble Earl had mis- 
taken him. He had asked how an Amend- 
ment could be moyed to that which was 
not heard. 
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The Earl of Mulgrave said, if the noble 
Lord denied the intimation, there was an 
end of it. He certainly had no wish to 
misrepresent what the noble Lord had 
said ; but he had so understood him. To 
revert to the subject of Reform, he must 
repeat, that he had not gone into any de- 
tails of the measure, for the reasons he 
had stated. He had confined himself to 
the general question, and on that his mind 
had long been made up. He had em- 
braced the opinion at great personal sa- 
crifice, because he was convinced of its 
necessity. Many years had elapsed since 
he began to entertain opinions favourable 
to Reform; but many, very many more 
had passed by since the necessity of such 
a concession was acknowledged by some 
of the wisest and most patriotic men in the 
country. He would remind their Lord- 
ships of the remark of Lord Bacon, that 
time was a great Reformer; but he would 
also add, that he was a most unsparing 
creditor, and that in proportion as his de- 
mand was delayed, his demand for com- 
pound interest became exorbitant; in such 
demands he was a very usurer, and those 
who looked to time for Reform did not 
seem to take into consideration the extra- 
vagant interest they should have to pay 
for the delay. Had Reform been granted 
at a muchearlier period, it might have been 
satisfactory and sufficient on a less exten- 
sive scale than was now required, and was 
necessary. In conclusion, he would ob- 
| serve, that in the dark ages, and when the 

people of this country were not able to do 
/any thing for themselves, the Barons of 
England came forward and wrested for 
them, from the hands of a tyrant, that 
liberty which they had so long enjoyed. 
Let him hope that now, when the rights 
of the people were advocated by a pa- 
triotic Prince, the Barons of England 
would not be the only obstacles to their 
| complete restoration. He hoped that their 
| Lordships would adopt the recommenda- 
tion made that day to them from the 
| Throne, and agree to a measure of Re- 
| form, by which “ the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, the prerogatives 
| of the Crown, the authority of both Houses 
of Parliament, and the rights and liberties 
of the people, might be equally secured.” 
Satisfied that his Majesty’s Government 
was pursuing a course at once politic and 
constitutional, he had felt it his duty to 
second the Address moved by the noble 
Duke (Norfolk), and he concluded by 
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thanking their Lordships for the attention 
with which they had favoured him. 

The Earl of Winchilsea, before he ad- 
dressed their Lordships on the question 
then before them, felt it his duty to state, 
and hoped the House would favour him 
with their indulgence when he did so, why 
it was, that he rose on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, and why it was, that he 
had withdrawn that support which he had 
desired to afford to his Majesty’s present 
Administration. In stating the grounds 
which influenced him in withdrawing his 
support from the noble Earl, and from 
those professing what are called W hig 
ptinciples, but which he was now con- 
vinced were opposed to the best interests 
of the country, he begged to be understood 
as entertaining the greatest respect for the 
noble Earl at the head of that Govern- 
ment, who had through a long political 
life preserved his political consistency, and 
supported his political character with a 
grace and earnestness which belonged to 
few. In making this declaration, and in 
stating the grounds on which he was com- 
pelled to withdraw his support from the 
Administration of the noble Earl, he was 
influenced by no opinion that his support 
or hostility could be of any great conse- 
quence to any one holding the high situa- 
tion of the noble Earl in that Honse. He 
was well aware that the slight public and 
political weight which he possessed, either 
in that House, or in the country, arose 
not from his talent, but from his reputa- 
tion for honesty. It was on that reputa- 
tion, and on his character for consistency, 
that he was well aware all his power and 
influence depended. On that he was pre- 
pared to stand or fall, and he thought he 
should be wanting to himse If, to his station, 
and to a sense of public opinion, if he re- 
frained from declaring the reasons which 
induced him to withdraw that support he 
had tendered to the Administration, of 
which the noble Earl was the head. His 
opposition to the Government was not 
founded on their proceedings with respect 
to Reform—years ago he had stated his 
opinion on that question, and declared 
himself favourable to it. It was not, there- 
fore, the Reform Bill which had changed 
his opinions, although, when that Bill was 
introduced into the other House, and its 
details became known, he had written a 
letter to a noble Lord opposite, stating that 
he disapproved of parts of that Bill, and 
those parts he would oppose, The opinion 
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he expressed then he still entertained. To 
the principle of the Bill he was friendly, 
but there were parts of it, which, after the 
best consideration, he was still determined 
to oppose. His change of feeling was not, 
therefore, to be attributed to this, but he 
would honestly and fairly say, that he 
perceived the differences said to have once 
existed between Whigs and Tories were 
not wholly at anend. He would honestly 
say, that after the passing of those two 
great measures—the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities-—he had thought that 
all distinctions of Whig and Tory had 
ceased to exist, and that both parties 
having professed themselves anxious for 
the maintenance of the Constitution, they 
were now thoroughly united in their de- 
sire to support it. He had thought that 
all parties were now actuated by one mind, 

namely, the best means of upholding the 
honour and interests, and prosperity of 
the country; and that no difference of 
broad political principle continued to exist. 
He thought, of course, therefore, that the 
men who came into Government would 
act from no other feeling than what they 
considered the good of the country, and 
in that opinion he still continued, as far 
as the noble Earl and his friends in the 
Cabinet were concerned. He hoped that 
they would get that credit in the country, 
to which men having only the good of the 
country in view, were entitled. The 
noble Earl and his friends, however, were 
connected with, and supported by, a very 
large party, who entertained opinions very 
different from those which he considered 
him to entertain, One great difference 
which existed between him and the great 
body of those who supported the Govern- 
ment of the noble Earl, and which, as a 
party, he was led to believe would cease to 
exist, was this—that they advocated the 
extension of the rights and privileges of 
the people to a degree which would destroy 
that equilibrium in the State which made 
the Constitution of this country the envy 
of surrounding nations. Another great 
objection to his support of the Govern- 
ment of the noble Earl was, that the great 
body of his party advocated principles 
which would destroy that connexion be- 
tween Church and State, which had been 
productive of so much advantage to the 
Constitution. Another objection was, that 
when he declared his confidence in the 
Government of the noble Earl, he thought 
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they would have upheld Protestant prin- 
ciples, and what he called Protestant as- 
cendancy—for the maintenance of these 
he looked upon as the truest foundation of 
the great principles of national freedom. 
The great distinction which prevailed be- 
tween the parties was, that a large portion 
of those men now in power had not set a 
true value on sound Protestant principles ; 
and when their Lordships passed the Bill 
to which he had alluded, he had done 
what he could to remind them of the great 


importance of those principles. With such | 


feelings he would ask their Lordships to | termination in this respect was final on the 


call to mind the daring and impious at- | part of the Government—but as yet they 


tacks which during the last two months 
had been levelled at the Throne, the 
Church, and the Members of that House. 
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public. This was the object these per- 
sons had in view, and it was through the 
means of the course of policy pursued by 
the Government of the noble Earl, that 
they hoped to be able to accomplish it. 
Under these circumstances, he could not, 
however humble his support might be, 
consent to give it to a party, the great 
body of which upheld such principles. 
Another ground of objection was, that the 
Government had as vet allowed to escape 
with impunity, though he could scarcely 
yet bring himself to believe, that the de- 


had allowed to delay and to postpone 


judgment, until the Act under which he 


| was prosecuted, expired, a man whom he 


He was confident that no language of | 
| agitators that had ever disturbed the 


menace or intimidation, however violent 
and incessant, would ever deter their Lord - 


peace of a country. 


ships from pursuing that course which | 


they conscientiously believed to be the 
right one: but when he saw attacks of 
this description levelled from day to day 


at all our most valued institutions, and | 


when he saw those attacks countenanced, 
if he might say so, even by some Members 


of the Ministry, how could he do justice to | 


the principles of the noble Earl, or to the 
measures of his Government, or how could 
he avoid connecting these attacks with the 


principle of Reform, when he found they | 


had been persisted in, with unceasing 
violence, by those who, for the last two 


months, had been zealously advocating the | 


cause of Reform? Could he, without in- 
dignation, sce these attacks made and 
countenanced by many, who from their 
rank and station in the country, ought to 
have followed a different course? No 
man was a greater friend to the libeities, 
but none would be found a bitterer enemy 
to the licentiousness, of the Press, than he 
was. He had seen these attacks com- 
mitted by that part of the Press which 
professed to be Ministerial. He felt he 


would call one of the most unprincipled 


He wished that his 
words might be wafted far abroad, for he 
spoke of that which was his honest con- 
viction, and which he would never retract. 
He hazarded no observation with respect 
to the Act of Parliament itself, but he must 
say, that in allowing the Act to expire be- 
fore they called up for judgment one of 
the most unprincipled agitators that ever 
disturbed a country, they had grossly neg- 
lected their duty. It was that agitator 
who had instigated the people to set the 
laws at defiance. To him was due the 
greater part of the miseries of his country- 
men. It was owing to the language used 
by him, that the Government now saw the 
people in rebellion against its authority. 
They were told in his Majesty’s Speech, 
that these disturbances were unconnected 
with political causes, but it was well known 
that the peasantry of the greater part of 


' the South of Ireland were under a regu- 


owed it, therefore, to himself—he felt he | 


owed it to his character, to oppose those 
who, under the mask of attempting to 


correct abuses—abuses which he acknow- | 


ledged did exist, and which he was as 
anxious as any man to see renoved—were 
trying to avail themselves of their present 
measures for the purpose of overthrowing 
all the most venerated institutions of the 
country, and introducing that degree of 
anarchy and confusion on which they 
hoped to erect the government of a re- 





larly organised system of obedience to 
those who, under the pretence of pro- 
cnring an equalization of civil and reli- 
gious rights, were desirous of the means of 
overturning all our present civil and reli- 
gious institutions. He would not say, that 
they were headed by the Catholic gentry, 
for he hoped they had good sense to see 
what had followed in another country—the 


| overthrow of a Monarch and his Ministers. 


Looking to what had taken place in this 
country and Ireland—looking at the prin- 
ciples which had been avowed by the party 
supporting Government, he was induced 
to relinquish his support of a Government 
which relied on the aid of men who were 
hostile to what he considered the pure 
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principles of the Constitution—and_ to 
return to those persons, who, though they 
forgot these principles for a season, were 
yet attached to them, by which what re- 
mained of our institutions could be pre- 
served. He felt on this subject as a Pro- 
testant nobleman, 
the support of Protestant principles; and 
if he set a high value on those principles, 
it was because he continued to believe, that 
it was to them the country was indebted 
for all the advantages it possessed. Hav- 
ing said thus much in defence of his own 
conduct, he would not detain their Lord- 
ships with any observations on the Speech 
from the Throne, further than this, that 
he was happy to perceive that Ministers 
were determined to abstain from all dicta- 
tion to the people of other countries with 
respect to the form of Government which 
they should adopt. He was convinced, 
indeed, that the more this country kept 
aloof from all interference in the internal 
affairs of others, so much the better it 
would be for the people. Another topic 
of the Speech in which he must express 
his cordial concurrence was, the recom- 
mendation of some measure for relieving 
the distress in Ireland. On this he thought 
there could be only one feeling in the 
House. He would not occupy their Lord- 
ships’ time at any greater length. On a 
future occasion he would take an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his opinions on the 
Reform Bill when it should come before 
the House, and he would fully and fairly 
state what he considered objectionable in 
it. 

Earl Grey said, it was with great reluc- 
tance, and not without some fecling of 
hesitation, that he felt himself called on 
to address their Lordships at that period 
of the evening. He certainly should have 
wished to have heard something more from 
those noble Peers who were understood to 
be inclined to adopt an active—he had 
almost said viclent—opposition 
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Majesty’s Government, before being called { the Constitution. 
upon to address to the House some state- | the Duke of Cumberland.] 
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with their Lordships and the public. He 
regretted—for nobody had a more sincere 
respect for the character of the noble Earl 
than himself—he deeply regretted that 
the noble Lord had found, as he thought, 
sufficient grounds for withdrawing from 
his Majesty’s Government that confidence 
which he appeared before disposed to 
place in it. He admitted he had heard 
the noble Lord’s declaration with pain, 
and he had waited anxiously to hear the 
grounds on which the noble Earl had with- 
drawn his confidence from Ministers, and 
having heard them, he must say he 
thought the greater part of the noble 
Lord’s observations and statements applied 
to circumstances and facts for which the 
present Government was not accountable. 
On one great measure he was still entitled, 
knowing the noble Earl’s declared senti- 
ments, to expect, to a certain extent 
at least, the noble Lord’s concurrence 
and support—he alluded to the question 
of Parliamentary Reform. The noble 
Earl stated, that he withdrew his confi- 
dence from Ministers partly because he 
conceived that they contemplated mea- 
sures which would destroy the due weight 
and preponderance of their Lordships’ 
House in the Constitution. He -could 
have wished that the noble Lord had stated 
more distinctly to what he alluded when 
he charged the commission or contem- 
plation of such an error in politics upon 
the present Government. The noble Lord 
could not well have referred to Reform, 
because on a former occasion he had 
taught their Lordships to expect that he 
would support his Majesty’s Government 
in their project of Parliamentary Reform, 
Not in reference to Reform, then, could 
the noble Earl have refused his confidence 
to Ministers, but, as it seemed, because 
he thought there were certain persons who, 
under the mask of Ref orm, and under the 
pretence of supporting his Majesty’s 
Government, aimed at the destruction of 
[‘* Hear, hear,” from 
The noble 
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ment in reply to the grounds on which the | Duke, the illustrious individual who echoed 
noble Earl objec ted to the conduct of | that sentiment, how could he unite with 


Government, 


or rather refused his con- | | the noble Earl? for that illustrious per- 


fidence to them without much reference | sonage was one who did not think any 


to their public acts. However, as no 
one seemed inclined to follow the noble 
Earl, he was compelled, even at that | 
moment, disadvantageous as that might be 
to himself and his colleagues, to endeavour 
to set himself and those colleagues right 








Reform necessary; on the contrary, he 
prided himself on his consistent opposition 
at all times, and under every circum- 
stance, to any extension or improvement 
of the rights of the people. 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose to 
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order, and submitted that it was irregular 
in any noble Earl to attack an illustrious 
personage on the score of his imputed 
principles, he not having himself stated 
them to the House. 

Earl Grey doubted that it was incon- 
sistent with order? Was it not the 
right of any Earl, of any Viscount, or any 
Baron, in the House to state what he 
thought of the public conduct of any Peer 
of Parliament? He was certainly betrayed 
into some degree of warmth by the inter- 
ruption of the noble Duke, who, when he 
(Earl Grey) stated the charges, implied or 
expressed, that Ministers were about to 
subvert and overthrow the Constitution, 
cheered as if he thought the charge well 
founded. He had met the charge by a 
direct and unequivocal denial, as he al- 
ways should meet such a charge, come 
from whom it might. How did the noble 
Earl suppose the Constitution was to be 
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undermined ? Was it under the mask of 


Reform that persons aiming at the de- 
struction of the Constitution were to effect 
their object? The 
was a convert to the doctrine of Parlia- 
mentary Reform; their Lordships had 
heard him declare his opinion, his deep 


conviction, that Reform was absolute- 
ly indispensable. Suppose, then, that 
the noble Earl, convinced as he was 


of the necessity of Reform in Parlia- 
ment, had proposed his plan of Reform, 
would it have aflorded less opportunity 
than his (Earl Grey’s) project to those 
whom the noble Earl denounced as Revo- 
lutionists, to attack the Constitution under 
the mask of Reform? and if not, would 
notthe noble Lord complain, and justly, 
of any individual who should therefore 
take occasion to declare that he withdrew 
his confidence from Government, especi- 


ally if the party almost went the length of 


denouncing Ministers as joining with 
those who aimed at anarchy and con- 
fusion, by the destruction of the Consti- 
tution, and of all the ties of social order ? 
But there was nothing conclusive in the 
noble Karl’s arguments and statements. 
Ministers had proposed Reform on a con- 
servative principle—they did so because 
they thought it necessary to the support 
of the Constitution—they did so for 
the purpose of defending those institutions 
which, said the noble Lord, others sought 
to destroy. They had proposed a plan 
of Parliamentary Reform on such prin- 
ciples and to an extent which they thought 
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calculated to satisfy the reasonable wishes 
and expectations of the people. But after 
the adoption of a measure upon that prin- 
ciple, and to such an extent, there was 
not a more determined opponent than 
himself to any attack upon the rights and 
privileges of either House of Parliament, 
upon the power or prerogative of the 
Crown, or upon the general integrity of 
the Constitution. The noble Lord alluded 
with disapprobation to the principles of 
the Whig party, with which he (Earl 
Grey) had all his life acted; those prin- 
ciples were exactly the same at present as 
when the noble Earl first offered his sup- 
port to his Majesty’s Government. For 
himself he was not ashamed to say he had 
been educated in Whig principles,—he had 
learnt the political principles which he 
now and at all times professed, under Mr. 
Fox, whom he venerated as one of the 
greatest statesmen and most virtuous po- 
liticians that ever existed; at the same 
time, he firmly believed, if that great man’s 
advice and recommendation had been at- 
tended to, all the difficulties and dangers 
with which we were at present surrounded 
would have been prevented. But un- 
happily for the country, Mr. Fox’s advice 
was not taken, and here we were in the 
situation in which we now stood to con- 
sider of the means by which our institu- 
tions could be best preserved, and the 
country saved. He had proposed Reform 
for this purpose, believing, as he did, that 
it afforded the only means of putting the 
Constitution on a sound footing ; and to 
a great extent, he believed, would that 
principle be now admitted, even by those 
who had formerly set their faces the most 
strenuously against all change. When 
he came to town, previously to the meet- 
ing of the last Parliament, he found many 
noble Lords who were before adverse to 
Parliamentary Reform, ready to admit 
that it could’‘no longer be opposed with 
safety. He well remembered the effect 
produced by the declaration of the noble 
Duke, then at the head of the Government, 
when he asserted that he should oppose all 
teform whatsoever ; and he believed that 
it was principally upon the ground of that 
declaration that the noble Duke’s Adminis- 
tration was overturned. He was then, 
unworthily he admitted, called upon by his 
Sovereign to form a new Administration, 
He had said unworthily, because he sin- 
cerely thought so, and those little knew 
him who supposed that he sought or had 
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received with joy and satisfaction this 
commission. He did not rejoice, because 
he knew too well all the difficulties of the 
situation with which he should have to 
contend—because he was too well ac- 
quainted with his own inadequacy (which 


experience had subsequently proved) to | 


perform aright the duties which his situ- 
ation imposed upon him. But, not with- 
standing all this, he felt it to be his duty 
to his Sovereign, who gave the important 
commission to his hands in such a gracious 
manner and with such expressions of con- 
fidence—he felt it to be his duty, not 
seeing the means, if he declined the offer, 
by which his Majesty could form an Ad- 
ministration that could proceed with ad- 
vantage to the public service, to accept 
office. Hedid soon the gracious con- 
cession of his Majesty, now known, that 
he should be allowed to act according to 
those opinions and principles which he 
had ever expressed and felt, and by which 
he had been always governed. He had 
repeated the expression of those opinions 
in debate in their Lordships’ House shortly 
before his acceptance of office, and he 
could have undertaken the Government on 
no other terms, and with no other purpose, 
than to carry his frequently-avowed prin- | 
ciples into effect; no other principles of | 
Government would have been safe to him, 
or, as he thought, advantageous to the 
public. But perhaps he was saying rather 
too much of himself; however, he made | 
the statement with a view to show the 
c.rcumstances of the moment, which 
rendered some Reform necessary in the | 
opinion of all men; and he put it to the 
noble Lords opposite, whether they all, 
except the noble Duke, did not admit the 
expediency and necessity of some con- 
cession to the public wish, in the shape of 
Parliamentary Reform. With the firm 
conviction that Reform was necessary— 
that there existed a strong feeling in its 
favour—a feeling such as could not be 
very safely repelled—and subsequent 
events had proved the correctness of this 
conviction—he undertook the formation 
of a Government on the principle of Re- 
forming the Parliament on such principles 
as would not overthrow the Constitution, 
but preserve it—a Reform constructed, 
not with a view to court the favour of Re- 
volutionists, or assist the objects of parties 
hostile to the Constitution, but calculated 
to enable the Government to support the 
prerogatives of the Crown, the rights and 
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privileges of both Houses of Parliament, 
and the institutions of the country—a Re- 
form establishing the liberties of the people 
on a firm and secure basis, and con- 
structing a House of Commons which 
would pass measures beneficial to the com- 
munity. He and his colleagues acted 
| upon these principles, and had nothing to 
| do with those designs and projects which 
| induced the noble Earl to withdraw his 
| confidence from the present Cabinet, de- 
signs and projects, to the suspicion of 
entertaining which the noble Earl would 
have been equally exposed, and liable to 
an imputation of a connexion with them, if 
he had been the individual to propose a plan 
of Reform such as he thinks necessary. 
But the noble Earl insinuated that the 
| Government was connected with persons 
adverse to the Protestant interest, and op- 
posed to the Church establishment. The 
noble Lord almost hinted, that some mem- 
bers of the Government entertained a hos- 
'tile feeling that way. Who were those 
individuals? For himself he was heart 
| and soul a Protestant, an affectionate mem- 
| ber of the Church of England, believ- 
| Ing it to be the very best Charch that had 
| ever existed in the world. But when the 
‘noble Ear? stated his opinion of the ne- 
cessity of what he called an intimate union 
| and connection between Church and State, 
| he begged to know precisely what it was 
|that the noble Lord meant by the ex- 
| pression, which was too vague and general 
| for him to grapple with it. If the noble 
| Earl meant by an intimate union between 
Church and State, that support from the 
Government to the Church which might 
be reasonably looked for with a view to a 
due performance and exercise of religious 
rites and privileges, and that support which 
the Church could afford the Government 
by the inculcation of such maxims of 
morality and religion as might render the 
people obedient “to. the established au- 
thorities, and happy and contented in their 
respective situations, he perfectly con- 
curred with the noble Lord in his view of 
the union that ought to subsist between 
Church and State; and to such a con- 
nexion he was a firm friend as well as the 
noble Earl. But if the noble Earl meant 
by his expression a political union between 
Church and State, with a view to the 
political support of the Government, 
through the agency of the Church, he dis- 
sented from the.noble Earl in his appro- 





bation of such a union, and thought that 
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when the church interfered in politics, it 
seldom interfered with advantage to itself, 
and often with great detriment and injury 
to the public. He hoped the noble Earl 
would acquit him of any disaffection to the 
Church, and extend the acquittal to his 
colleagues. He did not think the noble 
Earl could have intended to accuse him; 
if not, which of the members of the 
Government did the noble Lord mean 
to accuse of views dangerous to the 
Established Church and Protestant as- 
cendancy? With respect to Protestant 
ascendancy (a phrase of which he disap- 
proved), he wished the religion of the Es- 
tablished Church to be supported and ex- 
tended by the means by which it could 
best be extended by the affection of the 
people, and by the exemplary conduct of 
its Ministers. For this purpose he depre- 
cated as much as any man could, all re- 
ligious distinctions, which he considered 
calculated to impair the interests of the 
Church ; andinthat consisted, he believed, 
the great difference between the noble 
Earl and himself. The noble Earl had 
not yet got over his objections to the great 
and healing measure that was carried 
through Parliament three years ago, the 
intent of which was, to abolish all religious 
distinctions and animosities, On _ that 
principle he (Earl Grey) had supported the 
measure in question—on that principle 
he thought no sacrifice too great which 
seemed likely to conduce to the success 
of the bill for the relief of the Catholics. 
If the noble Earl thought to support Pro- 
testant ascendancy py keeping alive re- 
ligious distinctions and religious discord, 
such as had been long fatal to the peace 
and well-being of Ireland, he was very 
much mistaken. The object could not 
be effected by means such as these, which 
too many, oh, short-sighted men! had 
employed to promote the interests of the 
Church, but in vain; for in this way 
more had been done to injure and depress 
that Church than by the efforts of its worst 
enemies, He was nota friend to attempts 
at maintaining Protestant ascendancy 
by such means as tended to continue 
feelings of separation and animosity be- 
tween the members of different religious 
sects. He did hope he should not hear it 


asserted that there wasanything, on a fair | 


and enlightened view of the question of 
Reform, to subject him or his colleagues 
who supported the measure to any impu- 
tation of indifference to the true interests 
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of religion, or of the Church of England, 
any more than the noble Lord himself. 
The difference between the noble Lord 
and himself consisted in this, that the 
noble Earl would support the Church by 
restrictions on those who did not belong 
to it, while he wished to support it by 
means which would tend to extinguish 
religious animosities and dissensions, and 
enable the Establishment, by the truth and 
purity of its doctrines, and by the affection- 
ate assiduity of its ministers, to conciliate 
the people, and he believed that measures 
such as the noble Earl appeared to con- 
template would have a directly contrary 
effect. But, according to the noble Earl, 
Ministers were not only favourable to the 
designs of persons who, under the mask 
of Reform, entertained views dangerous 
to Protestant ascendancy, hostile to the 
Established Church, and subversive of its 
best interests, but they also sought to de- 
stroy the influence which the House of 
Lords ought to possess in the balance of 
the Constitution. In this respect also he 
took a totally opposite view of the mea- ~ 
sure from that which was taken by the 
noble Earl. He thought that the best 
way of preserving the ascendancy of the 
House of Lords—he did not think that an 
appropriate expression, and recalled it— 
the due influence of the House, and its 
fair preponderance in the balance of the 
Constitution—was, to adopt a measure of 
Reform such as had been proposed by his 
Majesty’s Government. From _ interest 
from habit, and from various causes he was 
as much a friend to that influence as 
the noble Earl, or as any one of their 
Lordships, and would be one of the last 
men to injure or lessen it; but he thought 
the Reform measure more calculated to 
support the House of Lords than a differ- 
ent course. He did not think that the 
interests of that House would be consulted 
by rendering it obnoxious—he had almost 
said odious—to the people. He could not 
think if, instead of allowing Peers to 
nominate Members to rotten and corrupt 
boroughs, they were placed in a situation 
to gain a fair share of proper influence by 
their rank and virtues, that the peerage 
would be lowered in public estimation, or 
impaired in its real interests. He did not 
think that the act of taking away power 
which was obnoxious from some Members 
of the House, and giving to the peerage that 
species of influence which was wholesome 
and salutary, could be fairly considered as 
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being dangerous to the House or to the 
just balance of the Constitution. Was it 
the House of Peers as a ,body that would 
be affected by Reform in Parliament? By 
no means; but acertain number of indi- 
viduals, comparatively small, in that and the 
other House of Parliament, would be de- 
prived of unjust privileges which they now 
possessed and exercised with no advantage 
to the country, and to the prejudice of 
the other Peers. Such persons, aiming at 
distinction which they did not merit, at 
power which they could not wield, or at 
places and pensions for themselves and their 
friends which it was unfit to grant, ham- 
pered the Government in allits proceedings 
and broughtit into discredit with the people. 
These persons would, in future, be rendered 
unable to obtain power or place for them- 
selves or their friends by borough influence 
—they would be no longer able to go to 
a Minister and say, ‘‘ Weareseven;” they 
would no longer carry their point by threats 
if their demands, perhaps exorbitant and 
unreasonable, were not instantly complied 
with. That species of influence, it was 
true would be destroyed by Reform; but 
instead of it, the aristocracy would enjoy 
the wholesome influence of rank, station, 
great property, and those public virtues 
which it would become their interest to 
cultivate, supported by proper attainments 
and by the performance of good offices 
to their neighbours. ‘Ihis state of things 
would not diminish but renovate the in- 
fluence of the aristocracy, and make their 
Lordships’ House what it ought to be in 
the system of the Constitution ; and make 
it cease to be that anomalous body which 
it now seemed to be from influencing the 
votes of Members of the other House of 
Parliament. Was it not singular, indeed, 
while the regulations of the other House 
of Parliament positively declared, that 
Peers ought not to be allowed to interfere 
in or influence elections, because such 
interference was highly unconstitutional, 
that it should be contended that the 
safety of the Constitution depended on 
the right of the aristocracy to nominate 
Members of the lower House? He had 
stated the principles on which he had 
given his support to a measure of Reform, 
with the desire to render it as effective as 
possible, and now that it had been reeom- 
mended from the Throne, he might add, 
that this measure had received the sanction 
and authority of the Sovereign. There 
was one other subject on which the noble 
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Earl had said something, but perhaps it 
would be better that he should leave the 
point to be answered by others. The 
noble Lord complained of. the indecent 
attacks which had been made upon the 
House, the Monarchy, and the Church, 
and certainly it was not for him to attempt 
to palliate the malignity of many publi- 
cations. But the noble Lord appeared to 
think, that the Government acted wrong in 
ot prosecuting those attacks. He would 
appeal, however, to the noble Earl on the 
cross benches (the Earl of Eldon) as to 
the difficulty that surrounded the subject 
of prosecutions for libel, It was not al- 
ways enough to say, ‘ This is a libel cal- 
culated to excite the feelings of the peo- 
ple against existing authorities ;” there 
were many other things, particularly the 
expediency of prosecuting for libel at any 
particular time—to be taken into account. 
He thought he had heard the noble Earl 
speak of the difficulty of libel prose- 
cutions before now, and apologize for his 
abstinence from proceeding against libellers 
on that ground. Let it be remembered, it 
was not now for the first time that libellous 
attacks had been complained of; such 
publications were not now commenced, 
they had been going on for many years. 
The noble Lord himself had tried to put 
down such publications by state prose- 
cutions; did he always succeed? Some- 
times when libels were left unnoticed, they 
comparatively subsided : after a lapse of 
time they broke out again; and it was al- 
ways 2 question of prudence as to prosecu- 
ting or not. All he could say was, that 
whena fit opportunity arose in the opinion of 
the law advisers of the Crown, the powers 
of the law should be properly applied. 
He was not one to abstain from libel pro- 
secutions where necessary, but it must be 
recollected that prosecutions sometimes did 
more harm than good; but where they ap- 
peared likely to contribute to the peace and 
good order of the country, he should not be 
backward in resorting to the powers of the 
law for the suppression of libellous attacks. 
He congratulated the Hotise on a topic 
referred to in the Speech and Address— 
namely, that through the promptitude, 
good sense, and vigour, of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the ordinary powers of 
the law had effected the repression of dis- 
turbances, which might not have so easily 
subsided if proceedings for strengthening 
the executive Government, so loudly called 
for, had been resorted to. The noble Earl 
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had alluded to the case of an individual 
in terms, which it might have been as well 
to abstain from applying to any person in 
his absence, and seemed to say that in this 
instance there had been something like an 
evasion or compromise of a prosecution 
instituted by Government. Now Minis- 
ters had certainly instituted a prosecution 
against that individual at a time when 
they thought such a course necessary, and 
most certainly, if the dissolution of Par- 
liament had not intervened, the prose- 
cution would have been allowed to take 
its course; but at the dissolution of Par- 
liament the law under which the prose- 
cution had been instituted expired, and 
the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown in Ireland and in this country 
being decided that the prosecution after 
the dissolution, could not be maintained, 
and that the individual in question could 
not be brought up for judgment, the 
prosecution was necessarily abandoned. 
He denied that there had been any com- 
promise; nothing of the sort was ever 
contemplated, nor any approach to it. 
He did not know that the noble Karl’s 
speech rendered it necessary for him to 
trouble the House with any thing fur- 
ther. The noble Earl had not objected 
to the general policy of the Govern- 
ment; even with respect to Reform, 
Ministers might to a certain extent ex- 
pect his concurrence; and on the sub- 
ject of the late dissolution, which was not 
noticed in the speech from the Throne, 


the noble Lord had said nothing. If, 


he had adverted to it, he should have 
been ready to answer the noble Lord, but 
he would not anticipate objections. He 
might however observe, that in framing 
the speech and address Ministers had felt 
desirous of raising as few objections as 
possible, and they had therefore omitted 
all debateable matter that could be avoided. 
He had not heard any general objections 
to their foreign or home policy—there 
appeared no intention of proposing an 
amendment in any quarter ; and he should 
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|a revolutionary party; he had ‘merely 
| stated, that there existed a party which 
| supported Government on the Reform 
| question, with very different views and ex- 
| pectations of the measure from those enter- 
| tained by its projectors. When he was chal- 
lenged, however, to point out measures and 
expressions of a revolutionary tendency 
| on the part of the members of the Govern- 
; ment, he would to God that there were no 
| facts by which he could answer such a 
challenge. But had not a noble indivi- 
dual, a relative of the noble Earl, anda 
member of the Government, attended ata 
public dinner where one of the toasts was, 
“« The sovereignty of the people—the only 
source of legitimate power.” And bad not 
another noble Lord, a member of the 
Cabinet, got up at a public entertainment, 
and given ‘‘ The liberal clergy of Eng- 
land,” following up the toast with ‘“‘ The 
Dissenters of England.” That he much 
disapproved of, and he maintained that 
principles of that description, countenanced 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, could not but do 
harm. He had a great respect for the 
Dissenters as a body, he would always 
advocate their rights, but he must say, in 
the Ministers of the Crown it was most 
injurious to make a distinction between 
members of the English Church, and place 
one body of them as liberal, on a par 
with the Dissenters, marking out the other 
part as the objects of public odium. 

Earl Grey complained of the course 
| taken by the noble Lord in making a per- 
sonal attack on him, by endeavouring to 
implicate a near relative of his in some 
supposed election proceedings. It was 
hardly consistent with the usual candour 
of the noble Earl, or the dignity of that 
| Assembly, in a grave Debate to lay a part 
of the foundation of dissent from Minis- 
ters in a toast given at an election dinner, 
particularly when that toast was not what 
'the noble Earl supposed. ‘The toast was 
‘not “ the sovereignty of the people, the 
| only source of legitimate power,” but “ the 
| people, from whom all sovereignty was 















now sit down, declaring his conviction | derived.” This was a very different thing ; 
that the measure of Reform, revolutionary | and if the noble Lord went back to the 
though it had been called, was demanded | period of the Revolution, he would find 
by the necessity of the times,—that if | that the principle involved in the toast had 
carried, it would be productive of peace | been distinctly asserted and recognized on 
and tranquillity—and that if rejected, evils | the abdication of James 2nd. The de- 
which all must deprecate would ensue. | thronement of James was founded on his 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, in expla- | breach of contract, expressed or implied, 
nation, that he did not accuse the noble | with the people—a contract which sig- 
Earl individually of being connected with | nified that power was derived from the 
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people for the general advantage, and that 
when power was abused to a certain ex- 
tent, such means of redress as had been 
then resorted to were legitimate. However, 
he did not think it convenient to refer at 
all times to abstract principles of the Con- 
stitution, and he objected to such toasts as 
the one in question on the ground of its 
being unnecessary, and perhaps suscepti- 
ble of misapprehension. Noone objected 
to the introduction of the toast more 
strongly than the individual alluded to, 
who though present had not dictated the 
proceedings of the day, and was very much 
disappointed and vexed at its being given. 
With respect to the toast of “ The liberal 
clergy,” he did not know by whom it had 
been given: it was the first time he heard 
of it—a noble Lord had just informed him 
that it was proposed at an election dinner 
at Northampton—it had escaped his ob- 
servation—however, he never heard of a 
more innocent toast. If some of the clergy 
had proved themselves in their sermons, 

&c., adverse to liberality, he was sorry | 
for it, but hoped they did not form any | 
material party in the Church, the best in- 
terests of which could not be supported by | 
violence or illiberality. 

The Duke of Cumberland would not 
have obtruded himself on their Lordships’ | 
notice, had not the noble Lord opposite | 
chosen to charge him with being adverse | 
to the liberties of the people. He denied | 
the charge, and now stated, before their | 
Lordships and the country at large, that 
no member of that or the other House would | 
fight more strenuously for the liberties of | 
the people than the individual who now | 
addressed them. In what act of his life, 
during the thirty years he had been in the 
House, had he ever shown a spirit of hos- 
tility to the liberties of the people? He 
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trusted his warmth of manner would be | 


excused, but in the situation in which he 
was placed, and acting with the friends 
around him, who were all strenuous friends 


of liberty, he felt it necessary to vindicate | 


himself from the charge of being an enemy 
to freedom. 
Constitution as it then stood, and for pre- 
serving to the King, to the Aristocracy, 
and to the Commons, the enjoyment of 
just and equal rights and privileges. With 
respect to the Reforin Bill, he took a to- 
tally different view of it from the noble 
Lord opposite. Whenever another mea- 
sure on the subject should be brought for- 
ward, he neither pledged himself to op- 


He was for maintaining the | 
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pose nor support it; he would listen with 
attention to the arguments, and make up 
his mind impartially on the merits of the 
case. He trusted their Lordships would 
excuse him for protracting the discussion, 
but he could not allow the noble Earl’s 
assertion that he was the enemy of the li- 
berties of the people, to pass uncontra- 
dicted. 

Earl Grey was not aware that he had 
spoken of the noble Duke as an enemy of 
the liberties of the people. What he 
thought he said was, that the illustrious 
Duke prided himself on his consistent op- 
position to every measure for improving 
the rights, consolidating or extending the 
liberties of the country; and that on this 
ground he concurred in the opposition to 
the Reform Bill, which had been desig- 
nated as revolutionary. Those, he be- 
lieved, were the words which he had used 
—he was in the recollection of their Lord- 
ships—and these words he could neither 
retract nor deny. Every measure that 
_had been brought forward, whether for 
| the extension of religious or civil liberty, 
had uniformly met the decided opposition 
of the illustrious Duke. 

The Earl of Falmouth complained, that 
the noble Earl opposite had revived a 
_ scandalous story relative to one of his an- 
cestors, who, it had been stated three days 
| ago in the newspapers, offered to tamper 
with the then Prime Minister, whom he 
promised, on certain terms, to support, 
commencing with the declaration ‘‘ We 
are seven.” Now had this piece of scan- 
dal merely been confined to libellous jour- 
| nals, which sought, for private reasons of 
their own, to cast obloquy and disgrace 
upon his family, he should have treated 
the calumny with sovereign contempt; but 
when the First Lord of the Treasury re- 
peated it in his place in Parliament the 
case became widely different, and he would 
at once denounce the entire statement as 
an infamous fabrication. It was nothing 
more than a malicious falsehood, raked up 
from the licentious newspapers of the 
period when the event was supposed to 
have occurred ; and he trusted that the 


| next time the noble Earl ventured on as- 


sertions calculated to implicate the honour 
and affect the reputation of others, he 
would at least take the trouble to investi- 
gate their authenticity. 

Earl Grey,.in explanation, disclaimed 
all personal knowledge of the noble Lord’s 
ancestors, who, for aught he knew to the 
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contrary, might deserve any eulogium 
which he might think fit to pass upon 
their memory. His‘own incessant occu- 
pation obliged him to be but a bad reader 
of newspapers, and the fact was, that he 
had not seen the story alluded to in any 
public journal. He did not know before 
that the story related to one of the noble 
Earl’s ancestors, but he would inform the 
noble Earl that it was to be found in Dod- 
dington’s Diary, and on the authority of 
that work alone had he quoted it. 

Lord Wharncliffe expressed a hope, as 
the subject which they should so soon be 
called on to discuss was of the most im- 
portant nature that could possibly be pro- 
posed for their consideration, that all 
factious feelings on both sides would be 
forgotten, in order that the House might 
deliberate with that spirit of candour and 
single-mindedness of purpose which the 
momentous character of the question pe- 
culiarly required. Influenced himself by 
such considerations, aud by such only, he 
could not but regret that so much of their 
time had already been exhausted in de- 
bating a mere point of order. At the 
same time he by no means agreed with the 
noble Earl in thinking that his noble 
friends near him had exhibited any undue 
warmth or violence of manner, for he had 
seen over and over again more indications 
of such a temper on the other side of the 
House, and he should protest against the 
assumption that that discussion was in any 
degree a proof that the noble Lords who 
acted with him were at all enamoured of 
questions of order, They had a sacred 
duty to perform, and from the performance 
of that duty they would not shrink, 
but they would endeavour to discharge 
it with temper and moderation. The 
noble Earl would therefore have no reason 
to dread violence from his noble friends in 
Opposition. The noble Earl, however, in 
the course of his speech, had made one 
allusion which appeared to call for obser- 
vation. The measures of the last Parlia- 
ment were now matter of history, and it 
was quite competent for any Member of 
either House to refer tothem. With re- 
spect to the Reform Bill, if they intended 
to abide by the words of the King’s Speech 
which they had that day heard, it was not 
again to be brought forward. He quar- 


relled with it, not because it would take a 
power from the Lords which it was con- 
tended they ought never to have possessed, 
but on account of its transferring to the 
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House of Commons a more extensive 
power than he thought it was possible for 
the House to exercise compatibly with the 
safety of our institutions. If a Bill so 
framed were to become a law, the House 
of Peers would be totally denuded of its 
authority, and must necessarily, on all oc- 
casions, succumb to the Commons. Of 
the King’s Speech, which had just been 
addressed to Parliament, he was happy to 
say that it gave him perfect satisfaction ; 
and he should, therefore, concur in the 
Address so ably proposed by the noble 
Duke opposite, whom he, in common with 
the noble Earl near him, cordially congra- 
tulated on seeing there that day amongst 
them. He rejoiced to see that noble Duke, 
the head of one of the proudestand oldest of 
our noble families, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, though a Catholic Peer, taking part 
in their Lordships’ discussions, and uphold- 
ing the dignity of his order and the inter- 
ests of the State. He repeated, he had 
heard the King’s Speech with pleasure 
because he saw nothing in it to call for an 
amendment, as it did not pledge their 
Lordships to an approval of the dissolution 
of the late Parliament. Had it, however, 
in any respect committed them upon that 
point, no power on earth should have pre- 
vented him from moving an amendment of 
a very different character. As he had 
alluded to the late dissolution, he pre- 
sumed it would not be interpreted as a 
breach of order to notice the circumstances 
attending it as well in that House as else- 
where. Indeed, it was quite as regular 
now to refer to what had occurred during 
the last Parliament, as to any historical 
event in the reign of Charles 2nd. He 
disapproved then of the measure of Reform 
which Ministers had introduced, and he 
equally disapproved of the method by 
which they had endeavoured to carry it 
through the lower House. The dissolution 
to which they had resorted was, in his 
opinion, a step that equally merited cen- 
sure. On the day previous to that me- 
morable dissolution he had heard by the 
voice of common report that such a mea- 
sure was in agitation, and that at a mo- 
ment of peculiar interest, when the public 
service was likely to sustain injury from its 
operation, Under such circumstances, he 
felt it his duty to move an Address to the 
King, praying that his Majesty would ab- 
stain from the exercise of his Royal pre- 
rogative of dissolving Parliament, and ac- 
cordingly gave notice of a motion to that 
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effect. The next day, when he came 
down to the House, he found that the dis- 
solution (if he might so speak) was actu- 
ally in progress. He nevertheless, with a 
view to have the Address which he had 
moved inserted in the Journals of the 
House, made a motion to that effect, and 
then it was, that he heard the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack assign a 
reason for the dissolution that seemed to 
have gained credit with himself, owing to 
some perversion of mind for which he 
could not account, but which, at the same 
time, was entirely contrary to the fact. 
It was, in reality, as untrue as any thing 
which had ever been uttered in either 
House of Parliament; and he had there- 
fore looked forward with some anxiety to 
the time when he could legitimately call 
on the noble Lord for an explanation. 
‘“‘] never yet heard,” said the noble and 
learned Lord, ‘ that the Crown ought not 
to dissolve Parliament whenever it thought 
fit, particularly at a moment when the 
House of Commons had thought fit to take 
the extreme and unprecedented step of re- 
fusing the Supplies!”* Now this was de- 
cidedly untrue, for they were not even pre- 
sented with an opportunity of refusing the 
Supplies. The Ordnance Estimates were, 
indeed, to have been brought forward on 
that day, but they had not come on prior 
to the division against Ministers; so that 
the imputation of such an offence (for an 
offence it would be if they were influenced 
by factious motives) was undeservedly pre- 
judicial to the anti-Reform Members in its 
effects. To this assertion of the noble and 
learned Lord it was well known the success 
of Government at the elections was to be 
attributed ; and the noble Lord himself was 
well aware of the conscquences it would 
produce. He would say, even more em- 
phatically than before, that the return of 
the Ministerial supporters at many of the 
Jate elections was solely to be ascribed to 
that unfounded declaration of the noble 
Lord upon the Woolsack. Within his 
own knowledge, a number of cases had 
occurred in which it was cast in the teeth 
of candidates who in the division alluded 
to, happened to vote in the majority. But 
there were other parts of the conduct of 
Members at least equally objectionable. 
They contrived, for example, to introduce 
very unconstitutionally the Sovereign’s 
name into the Debates, which, it might 
be remembered, had frequently been 





* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, Third Series, Vol. iii. p. 1823. 
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complained of before the dissolution. It 
had been continually urged that his Ma- 
jesty was determined to carry the mea- 
sure, and would inevitably dissolve Par- 
liamentif it refused its compliance. Neither 
did Government do their duty subsequent 
to the dissolution, as he believed it would 
not be difficult to prove. On the Monday 
after, the Lord Mayor of the city of Lon- 
don gave notice of illuminations, and it 
was at the same time announced that the 
King intended on a certain day to honour 
the citizens with his company to dinner. 
The illumination was attempted, but prov- 
ed a failure, and a second _ illumination 
was consequently appointed for the Wed- 
nesday following. The riots which grew 
out of this celebration elicited a display of 
what he would call the greatest imbecility 
on the part of the Secretary of State. Cer- 
tainly, the Lord Mayor, it must be owned, 
was a great personage in the city; but 
there was, nevertheless, a power vested in 
Government abundantly sufficient to com- 
pel him to act with prudence, even though 
he should be disposed to behave otherwise. - 
He did not speak now of the damage to 
property occasioned by the tumultuous 
proceedings of the populace, nor did he 
notice the annoyance to respectable indi- 
viduals which such riots necessarily pro- 
duced, but he referred to them in order 
to observe upon the disposition of the 
present Ministers to identify themselves 
with the body that they designated by the 
general name of the people. Could they 
deny that such conduct had produced its 
effect ? Could they deny that the assump- 
tion that the King was favourable to Re- 

form had been one of the principal means 
by which they carried the elections? In 
fact, when the friends of the Constitution, 
or he would plainly say the High Tories, 
presented themselves to the electors, re- 
questing their support, they were generally 
answered by a refusal couched in some 
such terms as these :—‘ We’re for the 
King and the Reform Bill: he has shown 

us th: it he wishes to have it carried, and 

we shall therefore support it.” Conduct 
such as this, he insisted, was sufficient to 

destroy every feeling of confidence in the 

present Administration. They had evinced 

a willingness to make use of the excite- 

ment produced amongst the common 

people of the country, and were conse- 

quently, in his opinion, unfit to be intrust- 

ed with the government of the State. He 

would now briefly advert to the terms of 
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the Speech itself, as expressive of sound 
sense and constitutional opinions. He 
alluded to that passage in which his Ma- 
jesty recommended the Reform question 
to their “earliest and most attentive con- 
sideration, confident that in any measures 
which they might prepare for its adjust- 
ment, they would carefully adhere to the 
acknowledged principles of the Constitu- 
tion, by which the prerogatives of the 
Crown, the authority of both Houses of 
Parliament, and the rights and liberties of 
the people are equally secured.” So be 
it. From not one word of this did he 
differ, but he thought withal, that the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, and the liberties of 
the people, were now secure ; whereas the 
change which Ministers proposed, if ef- 
fected, would destroy their security and 
endangertheir very existence. One result of 
the late elections had been, that they had 
now returned to Parliament a body of 
delegates, who were pledged to pass “* The 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill.” Some candidates had said, that 
they approved of the principle of Reform, 
and were ready to go great lengths in sup- 
port of it, but could not bring themselves 
to countenance in all its details the precise 
Bill that Ministers had introduced; to 
which it was always answered, that no- 
thing but the whole Bill, as then framed, 
would be accepted by the people. This 
certainly might have been a reasonable 
answer to anti-Reformers generally, but 
the same reception was given to many who 
had actually voted for the principle of 
Reform, and thus demonstrated their sin- 
cerity. In the case of Yorkshire, the 
county with which he was more particu- 
Jarly connected, a gentleman, who was as 
well qualified as any man in England to 
represent its interests, had been summa- 
rily dismissed, merely because when vot- 
ing for the Bill in its first stages, he had 
reserved to himself a right to dissent from 
some of its details in Committee. The 
result of the election was, that the Mem- 
bers now returned by that county stood 
already pledged to support the whole Bill 
in all its provisions as when originally sub- 
mitted. A good deal of blustering language 
had been used to prove the determination 
of Ministers, under all circumstances, to 
adhere to the disfranchisement of the bo- 
roughs and the amount of the qualifica- 
tion: so that they had reason to conclude 
that by thus much of their Bill, at least, 
the promoters of it had pledged themselves 
VOL. IV. 1 
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to abide. But he would not then enter 
into a discussion of the question, being 
rather willing to wait until the new Bill, 
whatever it might be, should be submitted 
to their consideration. He did not mean 
altogether to debar himself from offering 
an opinion on any of the provisions of that 
Bill, even before it should regularly come 
under their Lordships’ notice; but he felt, 
nevertheless, that it would be most ex- 
pedient in principle, and most consonant 
with the general course of their proceed- 
ings, to abstain from mooting any thing 
like a regular Debate, much less from 
calling for a vote upon the question gene- 
rally,*under any modification, until the 
Bill itself should be fairly laid upon their 
Lordships’ Table. Should the measure 
pass the [louse of Commons, then he 
would say, God direct them; for never 
before was an assembly placed in so diffi- 
cult and embarrassing a situation. There 
was no disguising the truth, that it behov- 
ed them to fortify themselves with temper, 
prudence, and moderation, as there was a 
body of men amongst them whose motives 
for opposition to the Reform measure were 
so liable to misconstruction. For his own 
part, he would rather forfeit ten thousand 
times the amount of property that he hap- 
pened to possess, he would rather resign 
his rank, and descend to the station of a 
common English gentleman, than vote for 
this Reform Bill as now constituted. They 
had been threatened with manifold calami- 
ties in the event of their refusal; they had 
been told to look well to their possessions, 
their places, and appointments. It was 
true their properties might be endangered ; 
but if so, a like fate, be it remembered, 
menaced the whole property of all the 
kingdom besides; and as for the emolu- 
ments of office and the dignity of rank, 
he would willingly forfeit either in prefer- 
ence to betraying his duty to God, his 
country, and his King. Whatever argu- 
ments the noble Earl might adduce in 
support of the measure, he trusted he 
should be ready to confute them, or at 
least to state his reasons for dissent. He 
had a duty to fulfil, and he doubted not 
that his strict discharge of it would com- 
mand public respect, while, were he to 
support the Bill, entertaining those feelings 
with which he regarded it, he should only 
drag out a life of obloquy and merited 
contempt. It were better at once to wipe 
their Lordships out of the Constitution as 
a legislative assembly, than to leave them 
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the unreal mockery of a nominal existence, 
while their political authority was annihi- 
lated. 

The Marquis of Lansdown agreed with 
the noble Lord (Wharncliffe) in hoping 
that there would be no premature discus- 
sion of the great question of Reform. 
From all that he had heard and seen, and 
from all that he could collect abroad, some 
change must take place in the Represent- 
ation of the country. Now if this were 
the opinion of the majority of the people 
of England, and if their wishes were re- 
sponded to, and re-echoed from the Throne, 
he could not himself doubt that the 
measure must be successful. And’ as for 
the line of proceedings to be followed by 
their Lordships, if there was one duty 
more solemnly imposed upon them than 
another, it was that of applying their 
whole minds, without prejudice or passion, 
to the question which would be submitted 
to them, so us to decide it after such a 
manner as would secure the permanency 
of those institutions, wherewith, according 
to all authors, the prosperity of the country 
is inseparably connected. Never was 
there, he contended, in answer to the 
noble Baron (Wharncliffe), a more neces- 
sary measure than the dissolution of the 


late Parliament for the preservation of 
What was the state of 


those institutions. 
things under which that dissolution had 
been determined upon? A measure hav- 
ing obtained the pretty general approba- 
tion of the country, was introduced into 


the House of Commons, after a series of 


events which had rendered the people per- 
fectly acquainted with the arguments 


which could be adduced on both sides of 


the question. The result was, that a suc- 
cessful opposition was offered to the Bill, 
although there was no great preponderance 
of number, yet was the opposition such 
that there was no possibility of proceeding 
successfully with the measure. His Ma- 
jesty’s advisers then recommended him to 
take the sense of the people. His Ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to follow this 
advice. The sense of the people was 
taken, and it was most unequivocally ex- 
pressed in favour of the Reform Bill ; and 
if anything were needed to support the 
soundness and expediency of the advice 
which his Majesty’s Ministers yave, it 
would be found in the history of the elec- 
tions. In reply to the observations which 
had been made respecting the improper 
use of the private opinion and feeling of 
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his Majesty upon this question which had 
been made by his Majesty’s Ministers, he 
begged todeclare, that the private opinions 
and feelings of his Majesty had never been 
stated in any way, except to rebut the 
false and unconstitutional assertions which 
had been continually put forth respecting 
his Majesty’s want of confidence in, and 
personal hostility to, the views and objects 
of his responsibte advisers. When such 
assertions were made, it was essential they 
should be promptly contradicted, and that 
it should be clearly and publicly stated, 
that from the beginning to the end, the 
opinions, and wishes, and feelings, of the 
King had gone along, as they ought of 
right to go, with those of his constitutional 
advisers. It was necessary that this simple 
fact should be laid before the people ; and 
the people believed the Ministers and not 
their adversaries—and they judged aright. 
They gave his Majesty credit for that 
frankness and sincerity by which he is so 
eminently characterised, and which was 
one of the most glorious ornaments of his 
Crown. He denied that any part of the 
just authority of the House would be 
taken away by the Reform Bill. No con- 
stitutional right or privilege would be taken 
from their Lordships by a Bill which only 
destroyed an improper practice of nomina- 
tion. Montesquieu, who possessed one of 
the greatest minds that ever adorned hu- 
manity, had sedulously applied his atten- 
tion to the British Constitution, and pro- 
nounced an eulogium upon it which spoke 
in the most exalted terms of its wisdom 
and character; but Montesquieu had not 
alluded to anything in the privileges of the 
House of Lords which would be taken 
away by the Reform Bill. On the con- 
trary, the very alterations which were con- 
templated in the popular branch of the 
Legislature would make the Constitution 
more truly resemble that which had been 
described by Montesquieu, when he was 
enlarging upon its excellencies, explaining 
its several parts, detailing their powers 
and extent, and showing how they operated 
upon, and influenced each other. The 
Bill, he maintained, would do no more than 
restore to the House of Commons their 
just and constitutional privileges; it was 
nothing more than a recurrence to tue 
principles under which the Constitution of 
England had flourished. The extension 
of the franchise might be deemed an al- 
teration; but it was one which was called 
for by the circumstances of the times. 
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Property had appeared in a new shape, 
and was thus spread throughout the 
country in all directions. The proportion 
of persons holding property in the funds of 
100/. or under, was to those who possess- 
ed property toa higher amount as 290,000 
or 300,000 to 20,000 or 30,000; and 
he submitted to their Lordships, it was not 
possible, it was not in human nature, that 
such anumber of persons, so widely spread, 
should not be anxious, and even clamour- 
ous, for a share in that Gevernment by 
which their property was disposed of. He 
felt convinced that the people would be 
satisfied when they observed that the other 
House had a fair share in the Constitu- 
tion. With property, then, as it now ex- 
isted, and with such a disposition as the 
people of England always had displayedto 
take part in public affairs, was it to be ex- 
pected that large masses of the people, 
possessing at once property and knowledge, 
would be contented to remain deprived of 
their share of the Representative system ? 
It was not in human nature that they 
should remain contented; and when the 
noble Lord denounced the Reform Bill as 
a bill calculated to deprive their Lordships 
of their privileges, he would beg leave to 
tell him, that the best security for those 
privileges was to admit the people into 
the Representation, and to teach them, 
that they, too, had a direct interest in sup- 
porting the institutions of the country. 
There was not one of the privileges of their 
Lordships,—to which he trusted that they 
would always cling, and from which he 
trusted that they would never shrink— 
that would not be augmented and en- 
hanced by the creation of « feeling among 
the people that their Lordships claimed no 
privileges but such as were fairly and 
legally their due. And when the noble 
Lord alluded to that state of difficulty in 
which they were to be placed when this 
Bill should be brought up to them from 
the Commons for their consideration—a 
state of difficulty which he had painted in 
very strong, if not in exaggerated, colours 
—-he would only say this to the noble Lord 
in answer, that out of that state of diff- 
culty they had no way but one, and that 
way was, the temperate and conscientious 
discharge of their duty in applying them- 
selves to the impartial consideration of the 
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the Address, as a claim similar to that 
made by ambitious States to maintain an 
army of occupation in a country not their 
own—if, abandoning that claim, their 
Lordships stood only on their privileges as 
a branch of the Legislature, to give a calm 
consideration to every legislative measure 
that came before them, and appeared to 
be actuated by no other motive than a de- 
sire to preserve the institutions, and to pro- 
mote the happiness of the country, he 
would promise them that all their difficul- 
ties would cease. The reverence which 
the people of England felt for justice 
would induce them to admit the merit of 
their Lordships’ conduct, and, once ad- 
mitting it, they would feel convinced that 
the conduct of their Lordships was actuat- 
ed by no other feelings save those of con- 
science. His Majesty had distinctly stated 
his expectation in the Speech, that the 
Reform Bill would be such as would be 
consistent with the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, the prerogatives 
of the Crown, and the authority of both 
Houses of Parliament. Now these were 
not unmeaning words in his Majesty’s 
Speech. It was the firm determination of 
the advisers of his Majesty—and certainly 
of no one of them more than himself—to 
consider the preservation of that House, 
in all its just privileges, as an indispensable 
condition of any change which might take 
place in the law; and if even at the 
eleventh hour he could be convinced that 
there was anything in the change now pro- 
posed to be made, calculated to weaken 
those privileges, or to deprive the country 
of the great benefit—for great it undoubt- 
edly was—which it derived from the share 
which their Lordships took in the Legis- 
lature, and from the cautious prudence 
with which it examined all experiments in 
legislation, he declared solemnly to God, 
that he would come forward and declare 
himself in the wrong, and join with the 
noble Lords opposite in conspiring to de- 
feat the Bill. He believed that their 
Lordships, by discharging their duty firmly, 
conscientiously, and without excluding the 
topics which they ought to take into their 
consideration—for no prudent Legislature 
ought to exclude from its consideration 
the changes which weretaking place around 
it in society and in property—he believed, 


Bill ; and if abandoning that claam—which | he said, that their Lordships would come 


he trusted that their Lordships would not | 


raise,—that claim which had been so well 
described by the noble Lord who seconded 


eut of the fiery trial—if it be a fiery trial 
—with improved estimation in the eyes of 


. the people of England, and in the more 
r< 
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secure retention of their privileges, which, 
like the prerogatives of the Crown, were 
not given for the benefit of the possessor, 
but were intended for the benefit of the 
people of England, no less than the rights 
of the people themselves were. With 
these observations he should have sat 
down, had not the noble Lord opposite— 
unintentionally no doubt—misrepresented 
the conduct of an individual; for he was 
certain that their Lordships would feel 
the necessity of doing justice to all per- 
sons, even toa Lord Mayor. He was sure 
thatthe noble Lord opposite needed not to 
be told that the illumination did not ori- 
ginate with Ministers, and that even the 
Lord Mayor did not invite it. He gave 
some notice about postponing it from one 
day to another, but that was all. With 
respect to all the mischief which had been 
done bythe mob in the city and about which 
such a ludicrous outcry had been made, 
he had authority for stating, that the whole 
amount of the damages done in the city 
did not amount to 100/. What was the 
amount of damage suffered at the west- 
end of the town he did not know, but he 
hoped that it would be much less than was 
gencrally supposed. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
was one of the most unfortunate of the 
persons whose property was on that occa- 
sion exposed to the outrages of the mob, 
and declared, that the amount of damage 
done to his house was much greater than 
that at which the noble Marquis had rated 
the damage done in the whole city. He had 
left his house unrepaired, as a monument 
of the species of protection, which under 
the existing Government, was afforded to 
the peaceable inhabitants ofthe metropolis; 
and he much wished the noble Marquis 
would be graciously pleased to inform him 
where he was to seek redress and indem- 
nification for the damage which had been 
inflicted upon him? He desired to know 
whether he was to prosecute the noble 
Ifome Secretary, or whether the noble Mar- 
quis, whose own house was walled in, would 
undertake to pay the amount to which he 
had suffered? And before dismissing the 
subject, he begged toremark, that it was sin- 
gular that all those noblemen and gentle- 
men who were known to disapprove either 
of the dissolution of the last Parliament, 
or of the Bill which had been submitted to 
it, had been marked out as objects of mob 
violence, and had had theirhouses attacked 
by the rabble which on that evening per- 
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ambulated the streets. So much as to 
the last part of the speech of the noble 
Marquis. Being on his Jegs, he was anx- 
ious to say a few words as to the position 
in which he then stood before the country. 
He felt great respect for the talents of the 
noble Earl then at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Though he differed from the noble 
Ear! as to the propricty of the early part 
of his political conduct, he could not but 
admire the consistency of the latter part 
of it, and he was therefore gratified when 
the noble Earl was called by his Sovereign 
to the helm of State, and was disposed to 
give him his conscientious support for the 
views which the noble Earl avowed him- 
self to have taken of the state of the 
country, when he was first called upon to 
administer its affairs. What, however, 
had the country seen since? The noble 
Earl had come into office with the words 
retrenchment and economy in his month. 
To retrenchment and economy, with mo- 
deration, all their Lordships were inclined 
to agree. But the noble Earl, instead of 
pursuing those objects with moderation, 
had lost sight of moderation altogether. 
Instead of moderation, the noble Earl had 
presented to Parliament a measure which 
was more than chimerical—a measure, of 
which it was impossible to conceive 
what might grow out of its accomplish- 
ment. He was quite sure, that the noble 
Karl was not the individual who framed 
the Reform Bill. It was well known in 
the country that that measure was pro- 
posed to the Cabinet by certain hired 
underlings in office, who, when they con- 
cocted it, knew not where it would lead. 
He called upon the noble Earl to say 
whether he had or had not framed that 
Bill. It was the disgrace of the Cabinet 
that that Bill had been handed up to them 
by their hirelings, and that for want of 
something better they had adopted it. 
[laughter on the Ministerial benches.| He 
would go through with what he had to say, 
without minding the derision of the noble 
Ear], for to the derision of his friends he 
had been accustomed. He regretted that 
on the last occasion in which they had 
met in that House, he should have had 
anything like a difference with any of 
their Lordships. It was impossible for 
any of their Lordships to forget what had 
occurred upon that occasion. It was im- 
possible not to regret what had then hap- 
pened, but he must say, that all the in- 
temperance which might have been ex- 
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hibited upon his part, and that of others, 
was owing to the example of the noble 
Lord on the Woolsack, who flung down 
his hat, and rushed out of the House, de- 
claring that Parliament was to be dis- 


solved in consequence of the stoppage of 


the Supplies. Now they heard in the 
Speech which was delivered a few minutes 
after, as well as in the Speech which had 
been delivered that day, that it was not on 
account of the stoppage of the Supplies, 
but from his Majesty’s desire to call on 
the people to consider the question of Re- 
form, Thus in the speeches which Mi- 
nisters had put into his Majesty’s mouth, 
they found a direct contradiction to the 
statement ofthe noble Lord ; and, likewise, 
it appeared from what had been said by 
persons connected with the Government, 
who had sent to their partisans in various 
parts of the country, to announce that Mi- 
nisters had determined upon a dissolution. 
Now this proved, that the noble and learned 
Lord had departed from what might be 
called the honest truth of the transaction ; 
and when they observed this, and witness- 
ed the intemperance of his conduct, they 
might be perhaps excused for having been 
in some degree misled by his example. 
With regard to the Reform Bill, he de- 
clared that never was there, in his opinion, 
a measure less called for, or more fraught 
with evil. It was only adopted to estab- 
lish that dominion over the country and 
the Parliament which the noble Earl hoped 
to retain by meansof it. He congratulated 
the Government upon the ingenuity they 
had ‘displayed in the manufacture of the 
Speech from the Throne. The only tan- 
gible point in it—the only point of any 
importance was that about the cholera 
morbus : they were not threatened with the 
Refurm Bill—they were not threatened 
with foreign or domestic war—they were 
only threatened with the cholera morbus. 
Never was there a Speech so satisfactorily 
framed to disarm opposition. It was 
framed with great ingenuity —it challeng- 
ed approbation for none of the past 


measures of Government; for on which of 


their measures did the Government dave 
to challenge the approbation of their Lord- 
ships? Their Lordships had recently 
heard something in the Gazette respecting 


the eminent and extraordinary services of 


the noble Earl opposite; but where, he 
would ask their Lordships, had they seen 
any thing of such services? He was glad 
to sce the noble Earl in that House with 
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his blushing honours thick upon him, de- 
corated with the ribbon lately conferred on 
the noble Earl; but he must say, that he 
was not able to see any of the eminent and 
extraordinary services which the noble 
‘arl had rendered to the country since his 
accession to the Ministry. The Reform 
Bill of the noble Earl was most, pernicious 
—his plan of a dissolution of Parliament 
was most uncalled for—and as to his 
foreign policy, when his conduct regard- 
ing the Belgian Congress should be fully 
developed, their Lordships would know 
what opinion to form. The proper time 
for discussing that question would be, when 
their Lordships knew all that had passed 
on that subject ; but judging from the do- 
cuments which had already appeared— 
and he believed the Belgic deputation now 
in London agreed with him in the opinion 
—more extraordinary proceedings than 
those of our Government never occurred 
in the whole history of diplomacy. There 
was not a point of their whole policy, 
foreign or domestic, on which his Majesty’s 
present Government could stand up and 
fairly claim the approbation of the country. 
With respect to the recent elections, could 
the noble Marquis, who had just spoken, 
deny that they had been improperly in- 
fluenced by Government? In the Sister 
Island the most undue influence had been 
used. ‘The Ministers had- coupled the 
name of the Monarch and the Reform Bill 
together in such a manner as to induce the 
people of Ireland to believe that they 
would be guilty of high treason in voting 
against the Reform candidates. He was 
prepared to show that they had intimated 
to all the half-pay officers in Ireland, that 
if they dared to vote against any Reform 
candidate, they must do so upon pain 
of the Government displeasure; and they 
all knew what the displeasure of Go- 
vernment was to persons in certain si- 
tuations. Such were some of the un- 
worthy and improper means which had 
been resorted to. He would not detain 
their Lordships longer on the present oc- 
easion; but he could not conscientiously 
“it silent ; for although the Speech was so 
couched that it was not possible for him 
to move an Amendment to it, he must say, 
that he thought the course which had been 
pursued by his Majesty’s Government in 
the highest degree pernicious to the 
country. 

Viscount Melbourne hoped, that their 
Lordships would hear him at that period 
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of the Debate, as he was too indisposed to 
remain to a later period of the night. He 
must take the liberty of making a few com- 
ments upon the statement which the noble 
Lord (Lord Wharncliffe) had made to the 
House respecting what had taken place 
in London and Westminster on the 27th 
of last April. The noble Lord, as he had 
thought fit to make a speech upon those 
circumstances, should have informed him- 
self accurately as to their real nature. 
The noble Lord had said, that on the Mon- 
day the Lord Mayor had originated an 
illumination in the city, and that, when 
notice of that illumination was first com- 
municated to the Government, they had 
determined not to interfere, but to say, 
‘“<It was no fault of ours—it was the fault 
of the Lord Mayor that it took place.” 
Now, that was not true. He (Lord 
Melbourne) had never given any person 
authority to say any such thing. 

Lord Wharncliffe did not make a charge 
of that nature against the noble Lord. 

Viscount Melbourne would explain the 
transaction. He had learned on the Mon- 
day, from the Lord Mayor, that there was 
a strong and general desire among the 
citizens to have an illumination in the city, 
in consequence of his Majesty having dis- 
solved the Parliament. That desire was 
notified to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
house; and in reply to that notification, 
his Lordship declared his readiness to il- 
luminate the Mansion-house. This was 
to be on the Monday. It appeared, how- 
ever, subsequently, that the preparations 
for the illumination could not be completed 
on the Monday: and then, at the desire 
of his fellow-citizens, the Lord Mayor is- 
sued a notice that the illumination should 
be postponed to the Wednesday. That 
was the only notice which was issued from 
the Mansion-house; and he made that 
observation for this reason. that there had 
appeared another notice, purporting to 
come from the Mansion-house, in some of 
the public papers. And here he might 
be permitted to ask the noble Lords oppo- 
site, who wished to identify his Majesty’s 
Ministers with the papers on their side of 
the questicn, whether they who were op- 
posed to Reform wished to identify them- 
selves with the libellous and obscene papers 
published on their side? To return, how- 
ever, to the point from which he digressed. 
There had appeared in one of the papers, 
a proclamation, professing to be issued by 
the Lord Mayor, which, if it had been 
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issued by him, would, beyond all question, 
have been a flagrant dereliction of his 
duty. In that proclamation it was stated, 
as by the Lord Mayor, that the police of 
the city had received orders to give no 
protection to the property of those per- 
sons who refused to illuminate. That 
proclamation, be it observed, the Lord 
Mayor never issued; who did issue it was 
at present matter of uncertainty. The 
only notice that the Lord Mayor issued 
was that which postponed the illumination 
from the Monday to the Wednesday: and 
that notice he issued upon the understand- 
ing that there was such a general desire in 
the city to illuminate, as to render it im- 
possible for him to prevent it. The noble 
Lord had said, that if the Government had 
communicated with the Lord Mayor on 
the subject, it might have prevented that 
illumination. How did the noble Lord 
know that the Government could have 
prevented the illumination? He begged 
to inform the noble Lord most disstinctly, 
that he, as Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, had communicated with the 
Lord Mayor on this subject, and the 
Lord Mayor had told him, that there was 
such a desire in the city for an illumination, 
that he did not think that he should be 
able to control it, and that he, therefore, 
considered it better to yield to it. At the 
same time he was not aware that he 
possessed any authority to control or pre- 
vent the illumination. An illumination was 
not illezal : it was a ceremony he disliked 
to see; he disliked the arbitrary tyranny 
which generally took place during its pro- 
gress. He had never seen any illumination 
without the same destruction of property 
which had taken place at the last; and he 
did not recollect that this morbid sensibility 
had ever been displayed about it before. 
When the windows of Mr. Cobbett’s house 
were smashed to pieces by the mob, because 
he refused to illuminate after the peace of 
Amiens, he did not recollect that any 
sensibility was expressed by the noble 
Lord opposite as to the damage inflicted 
upon his property. The general obser- 
vation was, that the damage was oc- 
casioned by the obstinacy and folly dis- 
played by Mr. Cobbett. He was himself 
opposed to these violences of the lower 
orders, and wished much to restrain them. 
It appeared, however, to him to be quite 
impossible to forbid an illumination. He 
had given instructions to the police to pro- 
tect the persons and property of all per« 
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sons who were unwilling to illuminate, and 
he had every reason to believe, that the 
police had perfurmed that duty as well as 
circumstances and their numbers would 
permit. It wasdifficult to prevent windows 
from being broken, especially when there 
was some darkness in a neighbourhood, 
from a number of houses being unlighted. 
At the same time, with the difficulty of 
preventing the offence, the difficulty of se- 
curing the offender was increased. Who- 
ever said, that he had not exerted himself, 
as Home Secretary of State, to protect the , 
life and property of his Majesty’s subjects 
on the night of the illumination, said what 
was false, and the noble Lord opposite | 
should not have come down to make | 


statements about the Lord Mayor without | 
examination, as he gave them a weight by | 


his character which otherwise they would 
not have possessed. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that his noble | 
friend, the Secretary of State, seemed to | 


think that he had intended by his obser- | 
vations to make an attack upon him as | 


Secretary of State. He had not, however, 


attacked the Secretary of State as origin-| 


ating the illumination; what he had said 
was, that the Secretary of State had not 
taken the means to prevent it which were 
in his power, by communicating with the 
Lord Mayor. The defence of his noble 
friend, though ingenious, was far frum sa- 
tisfactory. He had said, that vo morbid 
sensibility had been displayed when Mr. 
Cobbett’s windows were broken, in conse- 
quence of his refusing to illuminate when 
a general peace was proclaimed. Did the 
noble Lord then intend to compare the 
issue of a contest between two parties in 


the Houses of Parliament with the issue of | 


a national contest with France, or with 


the proclamation of a general peace ? 


such were the opinions of his noble friend, | 


as Secretary of State, he thought that 
they might bear reconsideration. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he did | 
not intend to compare the issue of two 
such contests together; but he said that, | 
if upon the termination of either, or of, 


both, there was a general feeling in the | 
public mind that there should be an illu- ; 


mination, the cases were the same. If the 


illumination were for the recovery of the | 


King’s health, or for the proclamation of a 
general peace, or for a great victory, there | 
might be some persons so perverse as to | 
refuse to testify their sympathy with the 
rest of their countrymen. Some persons 
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might refuse to illuminate for a victory— 
others for a peace. One man might think 
the victory disadvantageous, another might 
deem the peace dishonourable. He said, 
that, however perverted such men might 
be in intellect, however obstinate in dis- 
position, they still ought to be protected 
in their perverseness and their obstinacy. 
Therefore it was, that he said, that the 
breaking of Cobbett’s windows some years 
ago was exactly the same case with that 
which occurred the other day. It wasa 
mere quibble to say that they were differ- 
ent, and none but persons of perverted 
understanding could see that there was 
any difference between them. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that it was un- 
necessary to introduce hard words into 
this discussion: but he must deny that he 
| had ever said that Cobbett’s windows 
ought not to be protected. He was as 
averse as the noble Viscount from using 
quibbles; and he would therefore say, 
that even upon an illumination in conse- 
quence of the successful issue of a national 
struggle, it was not fitting that the town 
should be handed over to a lawless mob, 
| with permission to break the windows of 
all who refused to illuminate. Had he 
ever said thatit was right to break Cobbett’s 
windows because they were not illumin- 
ated? Certainly not: Cobbett had the 
same right to the protection of the police 
as any of their Lordships. He could not 
conclude, however, without stating, that 
as Secretary of State, the noble Viscount 
ought to have prevented a great part of 
the mischief which occurred on the night 
of the illumination. 
| The Marquis of Cleveland and the Earl 
of Mansfield rose at the same moment ; 
| and for several minutes there were loud 
calls upon each noble Lord to proceed. 
| Lord Kenyon moved, that the Earl of 
| Mansfield be now heard. 
| Lord Holland opposed the motion, not 

from any disrespect to the noble Earl, who 
| never spoke in that House without doing 
himself great credit; but because he had 
observed the noble Marquis make three 
ineffectual attempts in the course of the 
evening to be heard. 

| Lord Kenyon said, his reasons for wish- 
ing that the noble Earl might be heard 
were, because he had seen the noble 
Earl rise two or three times in the 
course of the Debate, and because he 
‘knew that the noble Earl wished to say 
| something on a subject which had been 
recently introduced, 
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The Earl of Mansfield proceeded, 


and observed, that if anything could add 
to the embarrassment’ with which he al- 
ways addressed their Lordships, it was the 
unusual scene which had just occurred. 
He would first say a few words on the 
subject of the illuminations, with which he 
had been connected. Having heard that 
the city was to be illuminated, and that it 
was probable the illumination might be 
extended to the west end of the town, he 
had applied on the subject to the noble 
Secretary of State, who most distinctly 
stated his disapprobation of the intended 
illumination, but observed, that he had 
no control respecting it. He thought 
illuminations a tyranny, but as the order 
had been given by the Lord Mayor, the 
noble Secretary did not see how it could 
be recalled without creating more mis- 
chief than allowing it to be carried into 
execution. It did not belong to him to 
say, that it was part of the duty of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to give advice to the Lord Mayor 
on the subject. He had certainly heard 
that the Lord Mayor had said, he was not 
very sure if it would be possible for him to 
afford the protection which such an occur- 
rence demanded. He had hoped, there- 
fore, that, if possible, the noble Secretary 
of State would have prevented what had 
occurred, by his advice to the Lord Mayor. 
The noble Secretary said, that he had 
communicated with the Lord Mayor; but 
it was evident that he had not so thoroughly 
pressed his opinion as he might have done. 
Nor did it appear that his Majesty’s 
Government were very averse to the illu- 
mination ; since even some of the public 
offices were lighted up. As it was, great 
mischief had taken place ; and it appeared 
that the sufferers had no means of redress 
against the hundred. On the general to- 
pics of the Speech and Address he would 
not trouble their Lordships at present. 
Not that he did not take a very different 
view from that which was taken of many 
points in that Speech and that Address. 
But there was nothing on which it ap- 
peared to him that Parliament was called 
upon to express decided dissent. If any 
approbation had been introduced of the 
measure which occasioned the dissolution, 
he should have felt it his duty to have sup- 
ported, if not to have proposed, an amend- 
ment. In his opinion that dissolution was 
wholly uncalled for, and wholly unjusti- 
fiable on the pretences advanced in its de- 
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fence. ‘The principles on which his 
Majesty’s present Government came into 
office, were asserted to be non-interven- 
tion with foreign Powers, economy, and 
Parliamentary Reform. With respect to 
the first point, it did not appear on the 
face of the transaction that they had ad- 
hered to their principle in their conduct 
respecting Belgium; but that would be 
a subject for future discussion. With re- 
spect to the second point, it remained to 
be seen whether they knew how to strike 
the balance between prodigality and a just 
economy. With respect to the third point, 
the Bill which they had introduced was a 
sufficient specimen of their judgment. In 
the course of the discussions in another 
place on that Bill, many gross errors and 
imperfections were pointed out ; but whe- 
ther it was, that his Majesty’s Government 
wanted talents or time, or whether they 
wished solely to redeem their pledge to 
Reform, without caring as to the means 
of redemption, to all those just criticisms 
they declared their intention of turning a 
deaf ear. The second reading of the Bill 
—the principle of the Bill—was carried in 
the House of Commons. But Ministers 
refused to agree to any delay by which the 
details of the measure might have been 
rendered less objectionable; they refused 
to inquire into the precise nature of that 
property, and of those rights, which they 
were’ everywhere attacking. They were 
told that the census of 1821 was incorrect, 
and, in consequence, there were particular 
towns affected by the Bill which ought to 
be exempt from its operation: and that, 
therefore, alterations should be made with 
reference to those places, unless it were 
wished to have another dissolution. An- 
other object of remark connected with 
this question was what had taken place 
in Ireland. It was evident, that in 
the abandonment of the prosecution 
against Mr. O’Connell, an individual 
evidently more powerful than the Go- 





| vernment, some political promise had been 
expressed or implied. It was said, that 
the boons required from Government by 
{the hon. Gentleman for his support were 
|a modification of the qualification of Ca- 
| tholics, and the payment of the Catholic 
| clergy out of the revenue of the Protestant 
;Church. And what was the object of the 
|dissolution? It was an appeal to the 
people, not on the principle of the Bill, 
for to that the House df Commons agreed, 
but to its details, He would briefly ad~ 
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vert to what had taken place at that dis- 
solution. It being thought necessary to 
excite the people, his Majesty had been 
advised to dissolve Parliament with a 
haste and bustle, partly real and partly 
artificial, of which there had been no 
example since the days of Cromwell. 
What was the immediate reason for this 
hurried measure? A noble friend of his 
had given notice of a motion in that 
House. He should like to ask Ministers, 
whether, when they advised a dissolution, 
they communicated that notice to his Ma- 
jesty? At three o’clock on the next day 
his noble friend’s motion would have 
been brought forward, and there could be 
no doubt that it would have been carried 
by a considerable majority. 
Ministers communicated that notice to 
his Majesty? If they did, he would still 
maintain, that the advice to dissolve Par- 
liament was unwise and impolitic: if they 
did not, they were unfaithful and deceit- 
ful servants. When the noble and learned 
Lord, on the last day of the last Session, 
suddenly left the Woolsack, darting dark 
glances at the party opposed to him, and 
looks of exultation at his own friends, he 
said he was obliged to go to attend on 
his Majesty. Now, undoubtedly, his Ma- 
jesty’s presence in that House was always 
constitutionally supposed, as it was in 
courts of law; but unless his Majesty was 
endowed with personal ubiquity, he could 
not be present at the time the noble and 
learned Lord spoke; for it subsequently 
appeared, that at that time his Majesty 
must have been at least as far from the 
House as the Horse Guards. The noble 
and learned Lord had also declared, that 
his Majesty had an undoubted right to 
dissolve Parliament; and that it was ne- 
cessary he should exercise that right, as 
the House of Commons had adopted the 
unprecedented step of stopping the Sup- 
plies. Of course he would not charge the 
noble and learned Lord with a want of 
historical knowledge; but how such a step 
could be called unprecedented, it was 
difficult to conceive. When the House 
of Commons refused the Supplies, there 
was the alternative of dissolving the Par- 
liament or dismissing the Ministry. Now 
really, considering how little support or 
countenance the existing Ministry had re- 
ceived in either House, it appeared to him 
that their dismissal would have been at 
Jeast as natural as the dissolution of Par- 
liament. It was very singular, that the 
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Ministers had grounded the dissolution on 
the only measure of the Session on which 
they had obtained a majority. He need 
not observe also, that there was great dif- 
ference between what was ordinarily 
called stopping the Supplies, and the post- 
ponement of the Report of the Ordnance 
Estimates. But when it was stated that 
the dissolution was produced by the stop- 
ping of the Supplies, it ought to be in- 
quired when the intention of Ministers to 
advise his Majesty to dissolve was circu- 
lated through the country. It appeared 
that the noble Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the right hon. First Lord of the 
Admiralty, had communicated that inten- 
tion to their constituents at least six hours 
before the alleged stopping of the Sup- 
plies. He must also remonstrate against 
the most improper and unconstitutional 
use of his Majesty’s name that had been 
made during the recent Elections. It was 
declared that his Majesty was a Reformer, 
and that he approved of the Bill, and the 
whole Bill. On what was this assumed ? 
In his constitutional character, his Majesty 
had certain responsible advisers, in whom 
he reposed confidence. With his Ma- 


jesty’s permission, his present advisers had 


introduced the Reform Bill into Parlia- 
ment. But what did that prove? Only, 
that if the Bill should be sanctioned by 
both Houses, his Majesty, as at present 
advised, would give his assent to it. But 
their Lordships well knew that the Royal 
permission to Ministers to bring in a bill 
had in various instances been recalled. 
When some of the present Ministers were 
the Ministers of George 3rd that had oc- 
curred. As soon as the tendency of a bill 
which those Ministers had introduced had 
been better explained to that Sovereign, 
he expressed his displeasure to them, or- 
dered the Bill to be withdrawn, dismissed 
his Ministers, and dissolved Parliament. 
The introduction of any bill, therefore, 
with the sanction of the King, by no 
means implied that he approved of it so 
entirely that his Majesty would not, under 
ally circumstances, desire any alteration 
in it. ‘The Constitution declared that the 
King was infallible, because be could not 
perform any political act without the re- 
commendation of responsible advisers. 
Yet Ministers had everywhere proclaimed 
that the Bill was popular, because it was 
approved of by the King, and that the 
King was popular because he approved of 
the Bill. It ought to be remembered that 
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the character of popularity was not always 
a good one; and that those were evil 


counsellors who availed themselves of 


what oe asserted to be the Royal 
opinion, for the purpose of propping up 
their own power. If the opinion of the 
Sovereign were one day to make him 
popular, it might on another day make 
him unpopular; and that was a predica- 
ment in which he ought not to be placed. 
The true popularity of a monarch ought to 
arise from his being known to take a deep 
interest in the prosperity and happiness 
of his people. The violence of the people 
in the North, who were generally of pious 
dispositions and peaceable manners, had 
been on some recent occasions accom- 
panied by expressions of blood-thirsty 
vengeance, which, in this country, we had 
hitherto attributed only to the French in 
the wildest moments of their Revolution. 
At Dumbarton and again at Lanark, there 
had arisen serious disturbances. In some 
parts, particularly the West of Scotland, 
the people were bent on spoliation, and 
all they wanted was a plan and a leader. 
They had flags and banners preserved 
from the old time of the Covenanters; 
they were formed into united bodies, their 
symbols were not those of order any more 
than was the tri-colour of the French, and 
it was to be apprehended that they looked 
to spoliation, and were prepared to effect 
it by violent means. Of all these pre- 
parations he believed the Government was 
informed, though, if it had taken any 
means to check them, he was unacquainted 
with them. In the West of Scotland, 
although the people seemed to expect 
much from the Reform Bill, yet, on looking 
to their acts, it would appear that they 
thought only of a division of property. 
The effect of the recent excitement had 
been, to turn all the animosity of the peo- 
ple upon the aristocracy, but the Ministers 
would, perhaps, recollect, that they them- 
selves belonged to the aristocracy. With 
respect to plans of Reform, he must say, 
that many of the theoretical evils of the 
Constitution were corrected in practice ; 
still he should always be ready to amend 
an acknowledged evil. He could not say 
that he belonged to the class called mode- 
rate Reformers; in fact, he decidedly 
objected to being placed in that class, for 
if he once began Reform he did not know 
how far he might go. He might be brought 
to approve of a scheme fabricated like the 
present, to give the appearance of fair- 
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| ness to systematic injustice. He might 
be brought to say, that a charter was only 
|a piece of parchment with a seal to it, 
though he held his estate by no other 
‘title; but as he was at that time disposed, 
he was not even a moderate Reformer, 
though he could not say that he had, in 
his early days, advocated schemes of a 
more extensive nature than the present. 
Certainly he should not, with his then 
knowledge, consent to a measure of the 
wildest innovation, such as he considered 
the projected Reform to be. As to the 
threats which had been held out to their 
Lordships by a licentious Press, they 
would not, he was sure, allow them to in- 
fluence their decisions; but there was a 
more insidious means at work to warp 
their judgment, and provoke them to a 
hasty or an incorrect decision. The ene- 
mies of happiness, the great contrivers of 
mischief, were at work, and like the arch 
fiend were bent 
** With purpose to assay 
If him by force he can destroy, or worse, 
By some false guile pervert.” 

But their Lordships would not be deterred 
from following the ordinary path of their 
duty by any excitement. If the Bill 
should be sent from the House of Com- 
mons, their Lordships would treat it like 
any other bill, and not, under the influence 
of the threats that were used, and the 
fears that it was attempted to excite, fret 
themselves like the chafed lion into un- 
necessary resistance. Their situation was 
undoubtedly critical, requiring great con- 
sideration, and no ordinary command of 
temper, but if they allowed themselves to 
be thrown aside from a calm contempla- 
tion of what was due to the public welfare, 
if they listened either to the voice of 
private interest, or to the threats of the 
people, they would be among the basest 
and meanest of mankind. In proportion 
as their station was elevated, so was the 
strict performance of their duty imperative. 
As to the threat, that the exercise of the 
King’s prerogative would be resorted to 
in the creation of new Peers, for the pur- 
pose of annulling their decision, should 
they reject that Bill, he thought their 
Lordships were not so degraded as to be 
influenced by such a menace. If the Re- 
form Bill should come to that House, he 
would give it his best consideration, and 
divest himself of his prejudices as much as 
possible. He admittéd that a great num- 
ber of excellent persons supported Re- 
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form; but it was to be borne in mind, that 
every plan which such persons proposed 
had at least this peculiarity, that it re- 
ceived the support of all those who were 
most disaffected to the Constitution, and 
that would account for, if it would not 
excuse, the prejudice which he had against 
the measure. 

The Marquis of Cleveland, having risen 
three or four times for the purpose of ad- 
dressing their Lordships, in consequence 
of what had fallen from a noble Marquis 
opposite, he was happy that he had given 
way to the noble Baron, who was better 
qualified than himself to reply to those 
points to which he might have spoken. 
But he (the Marquis of Cleveland) had 
no wish to speak upon the Bill, which was 
not yet before their Lordships, and of 
the provisions of which they could know 
nothing. On the subject of the illumina- 
tions, he thought it necessary to reply to 
the statement of the noble Marquis, that 
no person supporting the Government, 
and friendly to Reform, had been on that 
occasion assailed by the crowds. But 
the fact was, that, although he (the Mar- 
quis of Cleveland) was well known to be 
favourable to Reform, and to be a sup- 
porter of the Government, he had been on 
that night one of the victims singled out 
as the object of that very unpleasant ex- 
pression of popular resentment, and his 
mansion had been much injured. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, the 
noble Marquis had lately supported so 
many Governments, that the people pro- 
bably still considered him as a friend of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Administration, 
and had attacked his house, supposing 
him to be an enemy to Reform. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that although 
he had been alluded to from the earliest 
period of the discussion till the conclusion 
of the speech of the noble Earl (Mansfield), 
he had hitherto abstained from offering 
himself to their Lordships’ notice, because 
he preferred rather to grapple with the 
important parts of the subject than to en- 
gage in controversy on matters of a per- 
sonal nature: but, after having listened to 
the speech of the noble Earl, he found it im- 
possible any longer to refrain from stating 
something for the candid consideration of 
the House and of the noble Earl himself, 
with respect to some points as to which the 
noble Earl—he must forgive him for say- 
ing so—had shown himself to be partly 
ignorant and partly forgetful. Notwith- 
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standing the tone of dignified deliberation 
with which the noble Earl’s speech was 
commenced, and the candour which dis- 
tinguished some small part of it, notwith- 
standing the great talent it displayed, 
there were parts of it which appeared to 
have been uttered without much premedi- 
tation, and had therefore the imperfections 
of an extempore harangue. He had heard 
something about illuminations, which he 
was not prepared critically or historically 
to discuss. Not that he objected to grap- 
ple with an antagonist who came into the 
field with his loins girded for the contest. 
He much preferred to engage with a 
speaker like the noble Earl, who opposed 
to him the deliberate efforts of his under- 
standing, than with a mere phantom. It 
was of some importance that he should set 
himself and the noble Ear!, and the noble 
Marquis also, right with their Lordships, 
as to some facts. For when he heard the 
very untrue—(he said it without any in- 
tention of offence)—the very incorrect ac- 
count of facts which occurred so near 
him, he wondered how it was to be ex- 
pected that the truth should be heard re- 
specting occurrences that happened in 
distant parts of Europe, or some centuries 
ago. When they perceived numberless 
inaccuracies committed by those who had 
the rare advantage for historians of being 
present at the scenes they described, when 
they found discrepancies in the statements 
of the three noble historians whom they 
had heard that evening relate occurrences 
of their own time, how could they place 
any confidence in the assertion, for exam- 
ple of one of those noble Lords, speaking, 
as it were, ex Cathedra, and with a sort of 
hereditary authority, who denied the truth 
of Mr. Bubb Doddington’s anecdote, at the 
same time that the noble Earl acknow- 
ledged that he knew nothing about it? If 
it were like one of the many stories that 
are running about the world, partly true 
and partly false, and that the noble Lord 
could, by authentic references, establish 
the true and disprove the false, it would 
be another matter; but here he said that 
it was altogether fiction. Now, he must 
ask, how could the noble Baron be posi- 
tively certain that it was so, the occurrence 
being said to have taken place seventy 
years ago? Especially as noble Lords 
were not certain as to what passed in that 
House on the 22nd of April last. A 
noble Lord had charged him (the Lord 
Chancellor) with having stated to their 
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Lordships, that his Majesty had been ad- 
vised to dissolve the Parliament in conse- 
quence of the vote of the House of Com- 
mons on the Thursday evening (21st April). 
If he had used the words attributed to 
him, he must have been a person devoid 
of common memory. If he did make that 
statement, he must have been the veriest 
dolt and idiot who ever rose to address a 
public Assembly. He must have forgot- 
ten what had taken place within the 
twelve hours preceding, for a debate bear- 
ing avowedly on the question of the disso- 
lution had been going on for five hours on 
the preceding evening. ‘The Commission 
for the dissolution had been prepared the 


day before, as was known to many of 


their Lordships, and certainly to him (the 
Jord Chancellor), who had given orders 
for its preparation, as the dissolution had 
become probable, and it was even doubt- 
ful whether it might not be rendered ne- 
cessary the evening before. Under such 
circumstances, would any man with a head 
upon his shoulders make the statement at- 
tributed to him? He should now tell 
their Lordships what he did say [hear, 
hear|. Since he had sitten in that 
House, and before he crossed their Lord- 
ships’ bar to enter it, their Lordships’ had 
possessed abundant opportunity of know- 
ing, that, whether right or wrong, he was 
not in the habit of shrinking from any 
thing which he had stated. The cheer 
which he had just heard would only en- 
courage him to do that which he needed 
no excitement to perform. The words 
which he made use of were so obvious, 
their meaning was so distinct and plain, 
that it was astonishing they could be mis- 
understood. The only meaning which his 
words conveyed was, that the dissolution 
being a thing resolved upon, if any justifi- 
cation of that step were necessary, it 
might be found in the conduct of the 
House of Commons on the preceding even- 
ing. Although he was not bound to ac- 
knowledge reports, he would even adopt 
the words of the report to which the noble 
Lord had referred; and he would say, 
that in the construction which, in common 
candour, could be put on them — referring 
to the facts—known all over London— 
those words could not be understood as 
they had been explained that evening. He 
held in his hand the Paper referred to by 
the noble Lord, and he would read the 
words :—‘ he had never heard it disputed 
that the Sovereign had the right to dis- 
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solve Parliament, more particularly ”— 
and here he would say, as those words 
‘« more particularly ” had been commented 
on [‘ read, read” |—with submission he 
would say, that although he was Speaker 
of their Lordships’ House, he would be 
treated with the respect due to any Peer. 
Placed by the favour of his Majesty in 
the highest seat in that House, he would 
not be interrupted by calls such as no 
person was assailed with in either House 
of Parliament, or in any public meeting. 
His Lordship proceeded to read : the noble 
Lord then read on ‘‘ he had never heard it 
disputed that the Sovereign had the right 
to dissolve Parliament, more particularly 
when the House of Commons had adopted 
the unusual course of stopping the Sup- 
plies.” He would say, that if any twelve 
men were taken (and to that issue he 
would subject himself), knowing all the 
facts, they would interpret those words as 
he had used them. In another place, 
which it was not consistent with their 
Lordships’ rules to name on such an occa- 
sion, av hon. Gentleman had been attack- 
ed a few hours before for an exactly simi- 
lar expression, used in the same sense. 
Certainly it was true, technically and form- 
ally speaking, that the Supplies had not 
been stopped. The House of Commons 
had not voted that a certain number of 
thousands should not be granted to his 
Majesty for the Ordnance Estimates. But 
on that day the specific object for which 
the House of Commons had met, and for 
which Ministers had attended in their 
places, was to receive the Report of the 
Committee, and to vote the Estimates. 
On that occasion an adjournment was 
moved and carried: and what was it to 
them (the Ministers), who wanted the 
money for the public business, whether 
the majority, in coming to that decision, 
rejected their application to the House, or 
left them with empty benches? What 
difference did it make to the man who 
wanted money, whether the friend to whom 
he applied shut the door in his face, flatly 
refusing him, or coolly letting hm into 
the house walked out, making a sort of 
adjournment without giving him any an- 
swer? He would now defend himself 
from the charge of having conducted him- 
self disrespectfully towards the House 
on the day of the dissolution. It had 
been his constant endeavour on all occa- 
sions, to treat all men, be they his supe- 
riors, as their Lordships’ were, or his infe- 
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riors, if he had any, or his equals, with 
the courtesy which one gentleman, or he 
would rather say, one man of right feeling, 
owed to another. He appealed to such of 
their Lordships as knew him, whether 
such was not his conduct? He would 
not, however, plead general character in 
defence against a particular charge. The 
story which the noble historians had relat- 
ed was untrue, from beginning to end. 
After the character which he had just given 
of himself, their Lordships might be sur- 
prised at his using those words. He, how- 
ever, did not mean them in an offensive 
sense. It had been said that he threw his 


hat on the Woolsack, and flounced out of 


the House in an unbecoming manner, ata 
time when he well knew that the King 
was not nearer to the House than the 
Horse-Guards. He did not leave the 
House, however, until he received a posi- 
tive order from the King, communicated 
to him by the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod in these words :—‘‘ The King 
doti command the Lord Chancellor instant- 
ly to give his attendance upon his Majesty, 
who waits at the bottom of the staircase.” 
It appeared to him that the only person 
who had any right to be offended on that 
occasion, was the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod, who, finding him slow to 
obey the summons, pulled him, with his 
usual courtesy, by the sleeve, and added, 
“ Did you hear what I said? The King 
has arrived, and is at the bottom of the 
staircase.” So far from the King being 
then at the Horse Guards, he could 
assure their Lordships that he went as fast 
as he could to the bottom of the staircase, 
and found his Majesty there waiting for 
him. He thought it perfectly unmecessary 
to assure their Lordships that he would 
not have quitted the House upon any pre- 
tence of going to wait upon his Majesty. 
He would now come to the subject of the 
illuminations, and the domestic calamities 
of the noble Marquis, of which he seemed 
to entertain that clear recollection with 
which some, in remembrance of a distin- 
guished battle, have cherished the wounds 
therein received, refusing to allow the torn 
garments or the trace to be removed. He 
would tell the noble Marquis, that at the 
present moment he was acting anything 
but a prudent part. It was well known, 
with respect to the alarming disease now 
ravaging some parts of Europe—the In- 
dian cholera—that those who exposed 
themselves to the open air were the most 
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liable to be infected, and to suffer; but 
those, on the other hand, who eschewed 
open windows and spare diet—that, in 
short, the Europeans, who took care of 
themselves, and lived well, escaped ; while 
the poor natives who lounged about in the 
open air, were the parties who suffered 
the most extensively and the most fatally. 
He should, therefore recommend the noble 
Marquis to avoid open windows, and 
largely to patronise the butcher and the 
wine-merchant. The next topic to which 
he should call their Lordships’ attention 
was, what had been said with respect to 
the conduct of the Lord Mayor. At the 
time his Lordship was called upon private- 
ly to illuminate, he found the feeling in its 
favour so strong that it would at once 
have been vain and most improper for him 
to have resisted that feeling ; and ali that 
he did was, to issue his excuse for not il- 
luminating ona particular night, stating 
that he would do so on a future day, to 
which the illumination was then postponed. 
The name of the Lord Mayor was in 
some minds associated with a foul and 
atrocious hand-bill which had gotten into 
circulation. Now, were it possible for the 
Lord Mayor to have been the author of 
that hand-bill, no words would be too vi- 
tuperative to describe his conduct, but he 
did all in his power, if that could be 
deemed necessary, to remove from himself 
such an imputation. He prosecuted. the 
newspaper in which that hand-bill was re- 
published, and traced, or endeavoured 
to trace the author of it. The Lord 
Mayor of London had cautioned the 
late Government not to put its head 
into danger, and yet the adherents of that 
Government found fault with the present 
Administration for not compelling him to 
put his head into a nest of hornets, What 
would the City of London have said if the 
Lord Mayor had attempted to prevent an 
illumination? Would they have endured 
that their Chief Magistrate should have 
attempted to bridle the joy of the people of 
this great metropolis ? Ought the Ministers 
to have required from him that he should 
restrain the feelings of six or seven hundred 
thousand persons? Oh, but then some- 
thing might have been done by a commu- 
nication from Government—some little 
portion of the dust of the Home Office 
might have been thrown in the eyes of the 
people. 
‘¢______haee certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent !” 
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If he were to judge from the statements 
of noble Lords who had spoken before him, 
he must infer that Government had always 
interfered upon occasions of that nature, 
and always to prevent illuminations. He 
had lived through many illuminations, and 
he well remembered that upon such occa- 
sions the people dealt out impartial justice, 
or, if they thought proper so to call it, in- 
justice ; for they could smite the Whig as 
well as the Tory. It could not but be full 
in their Lordships’ recollection, that a cer- 
tain bill, some years ago, had been de- 
bated in their Lordships’ House for the 
period of sixty-four days. He would not 
more particularly remind their Lordships 
of that bill than to say, that he was of coun- 
sel against that bill, and that, upon its re- 
jection by their Lordships, such was the ex- 
citement prevailing in the public mind, that 
an illumination was determined upon. By 
accident he did not illuminate—not that 
he had any desire to conceal the joy which 
he felt at the abandonment of that bill— 
not that he had any desire to conceal the 
joy he felt that persecution had ceased 
against that most ill-used, and most un- 
justly-treated individual who was the 
object of that bill—not that he had the 
slightest desire to conceal the triumph 
felt—he would not say over whom—but 
it so happened that he did not illuminate, 
and he was hooted, and his house was 
pelted, and his windows broken; but did 
he appeal to the Government of that 
period, and call for protection, or did it 
yield any protection to persons so circum- 
stanced? No; he had always held, that 
Government had no right to interfere for 
the purpose of preventing illuminations. 
Government or the Magistracy had only a 
right to prevent breaches of the peace, or 
whatever tended thereto, but it was not 
competent for any Government to tell the 
King’s people that they were not to testify 
their joy in any legal manner which they 
might prefer. He would now make an 
observation or two on what had fallen 
from a noble Earl in the course of the pre- 
sent discussion—if discussion or debate it 
might be called. The noble Earl had 
spoken of disorder, and had clothed his 
remark in an epigrammatic dress, con- 
vinced that so gilded, the dart would strike 
deeper, and stick longer; but let the 
House observe the injustice of the noble 
Karl, for surely the noble Lords on the 
Ministerial side of that House lost more 
of the bad influence to be taken away by 
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the Reform Bill, than noble Lords on the 
other side of the House had to part with. 
Having made that observation, he would 
once, and for all, protest against the prac- 
tice of that irregular and anticipatory 
species of debate, into which they had 
that night, as on many nights of the last 
Parliament, been betrayed. If he should 
hereafter fall into discussions of that kind, 
he hoped the House would remember that 
he had been dragged into them. But 
though he felt that reluctance which he 
had expressed, such reluctance did not 
arise from any want of preparation to 
meet noble Lords upon any branch of the 
question ; for if he were before prepared, 
and anxtous for the fight, why should he 
shrink from it now? But there was one 
reason which, with him, weighed above 
all others—it was the influence and au- 
thority of that House with the other branch 
of the Legislature. He thought it the 
more necessary to be abstinent and cau- 
tious, when he remembered that there 
never was a time when there were larger 
interestsat stake, and those interests deeply 
affecting the constitution of the other 
House of Parliament; when he recollected, 
too, that respecting no measure did there 
exist throughout the country so vehement 
a desire for its completion; and yet all 
the while it was one upon which the Re- 
presentatives of the people were unhap- 
pily divided ; and respecting which even 
their Lordships, who might be called the 
virtual Representatives of the people, were 
also unhappily divided. He called them 
the Representatives of the people; for 
they were virtually so in blood, honour, 
property, and all that could make the Re- 
presentatives of the people. Did not that 
consideration lead them to feel, that on 
the present occasion, there was demanded 
at their hands the utmost degree of deli- 
beration and of caution? Did not that 
lead their Lordships to feel that they were 
bound to pause and to meditate? Did 
not that justify him in counselling them to 
bethink themselves well of the situation 
which God had assigned them, under the 
Monarchy and above the people? Should 
that House then allow itself to be wanting 
in any thing which could show delibera- 
tion, and caution, and candour ? or should 
they leave any thing undone, which by a 
shadow of a shade, might tarnish their re- 
putations as virtual Representatives of the 
people, or hereditary counsellors of the 
King? Should they, in such circum- 
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stances, permit themselves to indulge in 
any language rambling, desultory, or dis- 
orderly—should they not, on the con- 
trary, avoid that unprofitable and worse 
practice of the last Parliament, and rather 
recur to that better, and more ancient 
practice of former Parliaments, to avoid 
all anticipatory discussions, and every 
thing that was irregular and unparliament- 
ary, leaving the discussion of the Bill re- 
ferred to, to be taken up solely upon its 
own merits, when that Bill came regularly 
before them. If, however, after that 
caution they still persevered in pursuing 
the course recommended by the precept 
and example of the noble Earl, it would 
only be for him to take part in their dis- 
cussions as he best might ; and he assured 
their Lordships he should do so as readily 
as any man could desire, but at the same 
time as calmly as if he had not tendered 
the present advice. Much had been said 
of the use made of the Sovereign’s name 
in the course of those discussions, and first 
with reference to what had been said re- 
lative to Government influence during the 
late general election. He could venture 
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to say, that never since the Revolution of 


1688 had Government interfered less in 
election proceedings. Here and there in- 
dividuals might be found who might affect 
to speak of their intimacy or connection 
with a particular department. No one 
would be absurd enough to deny that such 
occurrences did always take place at ge- 
neral elections; but he would repeat his 
assertion, that from the Revolution of 1688 
to the present moment, there never had 
been less interference at a general elec- 
tion. But the noble Marquis appeared to 
have been very sensitive on the subject of 
his parliamentary influence, and kis par- 
liamentary affairs. Now he would ask 
what business the noble Marquis, as a 
Peer of Parliament, had to talk of his in- 
fluence and connection with the other 
House—what right had he to speak of his 
election interests ? 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose to 
declare that he had never made use of the 
language attributed to him by the noble 
and learned Lord. 

The Lord Chancellor never heard words 
more distinctly than those to which he re- 
ferred. He meant, that he thought he 
never heard any thing more distinctly ; 
but he must now presume himself to have 
been mistaken; but if he were in error, 
he had erred with those around him, for 
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they all took notice of the expressions of 
the noble Marquis, as contravening a Re- 
solution of the other House of Parliament. 
He was by no means prepared to say, that 
the other House had a right to adopt any 
such Resolution, or that their Lordships 
were bound by it, but this he would take 
leave to affirm, that the noble Marquis 
was supposed—however erroneously—by 
those noble Lords near the Woolsack, to 
have spoken in the terms which he had 
described. He would again recur to the 
use that had been made of the King’s 
name. He (the Lord Chancellor) knew, 
that when his noble friends had been 
turned out of power, on the question of 
Catholic Emancipation, which had since 
been carried, some advice had been given 
to the Crown; but in the present case 
there were no secret advisers, or, if there 
were, they would be treated with scorn by 
an honest, upright, and straight-forward 
prince. If there had been any of these 
intrigues, all would have gone on smoothly, 
and there would have been no complaint 
of the use of the King’s name. His Ma- 
jesty might then have allowed his Minis- 
ters to have brought in the Bill, and when 
it had reached its last stage might have in- 
sisted that it should be given up, and that 
a solemn pledge should be given not to 
re-introduce it. When such an event had 
before occurred, his noble friends had re- 
signed, and remained for many years out 
of office. That a similar course had not 
been pursued on the present occasion, that 
now there was no secret advisers, or if there 
were any, that they were treated with the 
scorn they merited, was the source of all 
the complaints their Lordships had heard. 
“¢ Hinc ille lacryme.” 
Had there been any back-stair influence, 
had there been any means of torturing 
into a doubtful sense plain British mean- 
ing, all would have gone forward smoothly, 
and the Ministers never would have been 
reproached with using the King’s name. 
Was it not, however, most inconsistent in 
their opponents to twit them with the use 
of the King’s name in favour of the Bill, 
when it was most largely used against the 
Bill? and when they were told over and 
over again, that the King would not dis- 
solve the Parliament, was not that a much 
more unjustifiable use of the King’s name ? 
If he had no right to tell truth respecting 
the King’s opinion, what right had others 
to utter the foullest falsehoods ?' At every 
corner of every street the King had been 
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printed about, talked about, sung about ; 
it was said, ‘You talk of dissolving 
the Parliament, you cannot dissolve it, the 
King will not let you.” Was not that 
using the King’s name? But it was a per- 
fectly false and most foul slander of our 
gracious and paternal, and most popular 
Monarch. The opponents of Reform 
committed the double crime of improperly 
using the King’s name, and falsely using 
it; and on the principle that two negatives 
made an affirmative, so he presumed they 
thought that two parliamentary irregula- 
rities made one parliamentary regularity. 
His Majesty had proved himself a most 
gracious and paternal monarch, and had 
become, from the first moment of his reign, 
a most popular King, nor would he tarnish 
the virtues for which he was distinguish- 
ed by allowing any use to be made of his 
name which he did not think would con- 
duce to the interests and happiness of his 
people. But it was ridiculous to speak of 
there having been recently an improper use 
made of the name of the monarch ; surely 
in 1784 and in 1806 the extent to which 
that liberty was taken was a thousand-fold 
greater. He had to apologize to their 
Lordships for having occupied so much of 
their time; but he was, fortunately, not 
under the necessity of encroaching further 
upon their indulgence than to express his 
perfect readiness to meet the discussion in 
case the House should be disposed to 
enter upon it in the manner recommended 
by the noble Earl. 

Lord Farnham said, that with respect 
to the dissolution of the late Parliament, 
he would put the question on this simple 
issue. Did the noble and learned Lord, 
or did any man in that House, believe 
that the House of Commons, by its vote, 
had intended to refuse the Supplies ? 
It had struck him at the time that what 
had fallen from the noble and learned Lord 
was merely an ebullition of temper, and 
that on recollection, he would not be dis- 
posed to maintain what he had then said. 
With respect to the supposed confidence 
which the Government had placed in a 
certain portion of the press, it was a no- 
torious fact that a morning journal of 
that day contained the whole substance of 
the King’s Speech, when none but the 
Ministers could have been supposed to 
possess it. With respect to the Speech 


itself, how any one that knew the state of 


Ireland could have put into his Majesty’s 
mouth to say that the disturbances which 
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had taken place there had not arisen from 
political causes, he could not conceive ; 
for all their Lordships must be aware that 
they did proceed from political causes. 
The noble Lord then referred to a recent 
case of a clergyman in Ireland who being 
refused his tithes, and being told if he dis- 
trained he would repent it, did distrain, 
and on the day of sale was attacked by a 
mob, A battle had ensued ; the yeomanry 
had been called out, and upwards of 
twenty people had been killed. The 
Government should put down these things 
by the force of law, and if the law was not 
strong enough, they might ask for new 
powers. What the Government ought to 
do was, to make the land protect itself, 
and not enter into any compromise ; when 
he spoke of compromise, he alluded to Mr. 
O’Connell, whose case was at best sus- 
picious ; for if the Government had really 
wished to put the matter fairly, they would 
have left it in the Court of King’s Bench to 
decide the law of the case, and not have 
left it to their own law officers. It might 
not be parliamentary for him to refer 
further to that gentleman; but suspicion 
might arise, and it was notorious that his 
power had been exercised in favour of 
Government at the elections, by writings, 
and by personal exertions. On another 
point he must observe, that never had he 
heard of as many acts of positive inter- 
ference on the part of Government as 
during the last election in Dublin. He 
had documents to prove, not only that the 
Government had made direct applications, 
but that Police Magistrates were told the 
tenure of their offices depended on their 
voting for the Reform candidates. As 
there might be a petition on this election, 
he would not at present go further ; but if 
that should not be the case, he would take 
an opportunity of bringing the whole sub- 
ject before the House. 

Lord Plunkett expressed his regret at 
being obliged to trespass on the House at 
so late an hour, nor should he have risen 
but for the observations of the noble Lord 
who had just sat down, These conveyed 
either assertions, or strong insinuations of 
matters of fact, to which he felt bound to 
give the most unqualified denial. It was 
always unpleasant when the assertions of 
two gentlemen were necessarily direct 
contradictions; but the language of the 
noble Earl (Winchilsea), and of the noble 
Baron (Farnham) left him no alternative. 
He testified to the worth of the noble 
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Baron as a landlord and a resident; but; 
unfortunately, the noble Lord had’ his 


mind deeply steeped in prejudice, which 


was worse than total ignorance, as it ren- 
dered him incapable of seeing any thing 
in its true light. This he said advisedly, 
and not with reference to any former de- 
bates, but with respect to transactions be- 
fore the eyes of every one, and which 
were now matters of recorded history. In 
every one of his opinions, the noble Lord 
was more absolutely mistaken and more 
profoundly ignorant than could be expected 
of a nobleman living in Ireland; and th2 
noble Lord did not apply himself to things 
as they were, but continually brooded over 
the measures carried by the wisdom of 
the Legislature in opposition to his wishes, 
and which had restored Ireland to a pro- 
spect of peace, while they put an end to 
the miserable state of government in that 
country, of which the noble Lord was so 
prominent a part. On the passing of that 
measure (the Catholic Relief Bill), animo- 
sities were about to be allayed, and differ- 
ences to be forgotten ; and why had this 
not happened? It was never said, that 
all these good effects could take place at 
once ; but what was the reason of thedelay ? 
What was the reason that the agitators, 
and Mr. O’Connell, who was so much 
spoken of, had been able to do so much 
mischief? Not because the bill had been 
carried, but because it had been so long 
delayed. If it had been carried in 1825, 
how different would the state of the coun- 
try have been! Then a bill was brought 
in to put down the Catholic Association ; 
but with it was coupled a measure of 
relicf. The penal Act was carried, but 
the relief was denied, and then came those 
declarations in that House which had fan- 
ned every flame of discord. What was 
the consequence ?—-Why for three years 
the Association went on with redoubled 
vigour, and a feverish excitement was 
produced, which was of the most violent 
kind. In 1829 the measure of relief was 
passed; but in what manner? In 1825 
it would, though but an act of justice, 
have been taken as a boon; but in 1829 
it was granted, as was alleged, to violence. 
The proposers of it gave Mr. O'Connell 
the credit of carrying the measure, and 
those who attacked him now gave him 
credit for having effected it, and thereby 
raised his consequence, giving him thus 
an increased power to do mischief if he 
were so inclined. But the fact was, that 
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the measure was carried ‘by the people of 
England, whose minds. were’ prepared and 
enlightened for‘it by his'noble friend be- 
side him (Earl Grey), and: the many others 
who had combated for'the rights of their 
fellow-subjects. He‘thought, that Mr. 
O’Connell had been one of the greatest 
foes of the measure. But, after ascribing 
to him the merit of the measure, he was 
shut out from its benefits by a clause in- 
troduced into the Bill. The order of 
canonization was inverted with respect to 
him; for, first, he was made a saint, and 
then a martyr. After accrediting him to 
the people of Ireland as their deliverer, the 
Legislature proceeded to exasperate him by 
declaring him an outcast; and could it be 
surprising therefore, that he should have 
stirred up the people to take part in his own 
quarrels? Doubtless Mr. O’Connell had 
not’ acted as atrue patriot would. He 
had not thrown aside all private consider- 
ation, and rejoiced at the public good 
effected, even at a sacrifice of his personal 
views. Neither could his conduct on 
any ground be justified ; but still, when 
they had acted so towards him, they, at 
least, had no cause to complain of what 
resulted from their own proceedings. 
With respect to the prosecution which 
had been entered into against Mr. O’Con- 
nell, it was on consideration deemed, 
that the violation of the Act of Par- 
liament was a misdemeanor, and _ tri- 
able at common law. Indictments had 
consequently been preferred, and though 
ridicule had been thrown on the idea, yet, 
when the Court of King’s Bench had 
charged the Grand Jury, that the offence 
was legally made out, Mr. O’Connell had 
thought proper to withdraw his plea of 
Not Guilty, and plead Guilty. Before Mr. 
O’Connell could be brought up for judg- 
ment, the Act of Parliament under which 
he had been indicted, expired. The ques- 
tion then arose, whether, after the expira- 
tion of the Act, the verdict obtained could 
be acted upon? Mr. O’Connell claimed 
the right due to all of moving in arrest of 


judgement. <A case was laid before the 


law officers of the Crown in Ireland— 
gentlemen whose character was above 
suspicion; and they gave their opinion, 
that the expiration of the Act prevented 
the matter from gotne further. That 
opinion was transmitted to the Attorney 
and Solicitor General in’ Hoagland, and 
they entirely concurred tm it. After stat- 
ing their opinions, it might be presmmyp 
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tuous in him to say any thing; but if any 
noble Lord thought proper to bring the 
subject forward, he would be ready to meet 
him, and prove the correctness of the 
opinion. Every authority, from Lord Hale 
to the present day, concurred in it. A 
distinction had been attempted to be 
drawn, and it had been said, that this was 
a Common-law offence; but it was in 
fact, for the breaking of a Statute, and 
when that Statute was at an end, so also 
must be the offence. But the noble Lord 
had said, that the law officers ought still 
to have gone on. What! the public prose- 
cutor was to go on with what he knew to 
be illegal! Could there be any thing 
more base or less to be tolerated? nay 
farther, if he had gone on he could only 
be considered as an accomplice to oppress 
an injured man. He had fully considered 
the subject, and was of that opinion; and 
if any legal person chose to make a ques- 
tion of it, he should be prepar:d to mect 
him. Being convinced that the law was 
at an end, it would not have been legal, 
constitutional, prudent, or wise, to have 
proceeded with the prosecution, But the 
noble Lord had asserted that the prosecu- 
tion had been dropped in consequence of 
a compromise with Mr. O’Connell. If 
such a charge was true, it became the 
noble Lord to make it matter of impeach- 
ment; but he declared in that House, 
that it was absolutely and entirely false. 
He did not mean to say, that the noble 
Lord intended to abuse the Honse by 
making such a charge ; but he complain- 
ed that the noble Lord had brought it 
forward, unless he had documents to sup- 
port it. Again, it was said, that the Es- 
tablished Church was to be despoiled, in 
order to make provision for the Catholic 
clergy—and never was there a grosser 
calumny. It had also been charged, that 
on Mr. O’Connell’s interference, the cause 
of justice had been stayed with respect to 
the persons convicted in the county of 
Clare; but never did Lord Anglesey, or 
one of his Government, hold any commu- 
nication with Mr. O’Connell on the sub- 
ject, save once. Then Mr. O’Conneil tgok 
the liberty of waiting on Lord Anglesey, 
as he, or any other person, with inform- 
ation on the subject, had a right to do; 
and when he commenced to speak about 
Carroll, the person whose case was meant, 
he was stopped, and told that was a sub- 
ject on which there could be no comimu- 
nication received; and, in fact, the man’s 
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case had been disposed of before Mr. 
O’Connell had the interview with the Lord 
Lieutenant. The noble Lord found fault 
with the King’s Speech for saying that the 
disturbances in Ireland were not political ; 
still the fact was so, nor had they any 
character but that of a servile war. The 
Magistracy of Clare had, it was true, 
appealed to the lrish government, stating 
the necessity there was for the Insurrec- 
tion Act, to arm them with more ample 
powers to preserve the peace of the coun- 
ty. But the Lord Lieutenant had proved 
firm in his determination to act accord- 
ing tothe existing laws, and the result 
proved that he was right; for the laws 
were found to be adequate to that desir- 
able object, and there was a growing state 
of peace and improvement at this moment, 
which he trusted was an earnest of the 
confidence of the people of Ireland in the 
strict, impartial, and merciful administra- 
tion of the law in future, and the general 
improvement and prospective happiness of 
that country, under a wise and watchful 
system of Government. He, however, 
advised the House to look to the causes 
of the evils which afilicted Ireland. He 
knew the present Government was turning 
its attention to the subject. The princi- 
pal cause of these evils he took to be 
superabundant population, and it was the 
duty of a wise Government to make the 
resources of the country available for find- 
ing employment for the population, with- 
out the introduction of Poor-laws, which 
would be attended with interminable diffi- 
culties. But no good would be done for 
Ireland, if they kept indulging themselves 
in prejudices which ought to be forgotten, 
and not converting, with the sagacity of 
ruminating animals, their food into whole- 
some nutriment, but, with the perverted 
sugacity of misapplied ingenuity, con- 
verting it into poison; going back to the 
past merely for the purpose of blighting 
the mercies of the Legislature, and look- 
ing to the future merely for the purpose 
of forming gloomy anticipations. 

The Bishop of Ferns defended the con- 
duct of the Irish Administration. He be- 
lieved that there had been found no dis- 
position to resist the payment of tithes in 
those districts where the tithe-composition 
laws had been carried into effect. 

The Earl of Foden said, that the noble 
and learned Lord would not have spoken 
of his noble friend (Lord Farnham) as a 
nan ignorant of Ireland, and blunted by 
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prejudice, if the noble and learned Lord 
had been acquainted with his character, 
and been himself acquainted with Ireland. 
With respect to Ireland, he did not think 
that the statements in the Speech from 
the Throne were borne out by the truth. 
He considered the tranquillity of the coun- 
ty of Clare to be merely the tranquillity 
of gunpowder—it needed only the appli- 
cation of the toreh tu make it explode 
with fury. A great part of the peasantiy 
were arming themselves every day. 

Address agreed to, and ordeted to be 
presented to his Majesty. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 21, 1831. 

Minutes.) At a quattet after two o’clock the House was 
summoned to attend the House of Lords, for the purpose 
of hearing his Majesty’s Speech on the opening of the pre- 
sent Parliament. The Speaker, accompanied by many 
Members, proceeded to the House of Peers, ahd oft his 
return swore-in several new Members. 

Bill. The Clandestine Outlawry Bill was read a first time, 
agreeably to the ustsal custom to do whatever business 
they please before takitig the King’s Speech into consider- 
ation. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. GouLBurn, the 
several Parishes in England and Wales, in which commu- 
tations of the whole, great or small tithes, of such Parish 
as have been authorised under any Act of Parliament; 
distinguishing the cases in which allotments of land may 
have been assigned in lieu of such tithes, from those in 
which corn rents have been made payable; and further 
specifying in each case whether the tithes so commuted 
were the property of Clerical Rectors, of Impropriators, 
or of Vicars. 


Sessionat Orpers.j] Lord Althorp 
moved the usual Sessional Orders. When 
he came to the Resolution which declares 
it to be a high Breach of Privilege for 
Peers to interfere in the election of Mem- 
bers to sit in the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament, 

Mr. Hunt rose and gave notice, that he 
would to-morrow move that this Rerolu- 
tion be rescinded. He did not wish to take 
the House by surprise, and therefore he 
would tot make his Motion now, but cer- 
tainly it was his intention to do so to- 
morrow, 

Lord J, Russell wished to know from 
the hon. Member what the specific nature 
of his proposed Motion would be ? 

Mr. Hunt hoped, as this question was 
asked, that he might be allowed to make 
a few observations. He thought, as he 
was called upon to state the nature of his 
intended Resolution, that he ought to be 
heard for a few minttes. In his opinion, 
the Resolution which had just been read 
by the Speaker was perfectly nugatoty. 
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That Resolution declared that no Peer of 
Parliament should interfere with the elec- 
tion of Members to sit in the House of 
Commons. The present was a new 
Parliament, and they were about coming 
to an unanimous resolution that it was a 
gross Breach of Privilege for a Peer of 
Parliament to interfere with the election 
of Members of the House of Commons. 
Now he would appeal to any hon. Gen- 
tleman in that House to stand up and. 
conscientiously say, that they knew 
nothing of the absolute interference of 
Peers. The thing, he believed, was noto- 
rious, and therefore he meant to move 
—*‘ Resolved, that it is a high infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the United King- 
dom, and a gross invasion of the rights of 
the people, for any Peer or Prelate to in- 
terfere, directly or indirectly, in any elec- 
tion of Members to serve in the Commons 
House of Parliament.” This, he was 
aware, dil not differ essentially from the 
existing Resolution; but he begged leave 
to state that he meant to follow it up, and 
proceed a step further, if the House agreed 
to his Amendment. As the case now 
stood, he did not see how they could 
punish any individual for a breach of the 
Resolution, They could not, as it ap- 
peared to him, punish the guilty party 
without an Act of Parliament; and there 
was no Act that he knew of, to enable 
them to carry into force and effect the 
threat which was implied in the Resolu- 
tion. He wished to rectify this defect ; 
and if the House were willing to do 
honour to itself and justice to the coun- 
try, it would not negative the proposition 
he meant to make. He now gave notice, 
that when the Reform Bill was introduced 
he meant to move that the following 
clause be added :—“ And be it further 
enacted, that from and after the 31st day 
of December, 1831, if any Peer of Parlia~ 
ment or Prelate shall directly or inditectly 
interfere in electing any Member to serve 
in the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
he shall, on conviction, be subjected to a 
fine of 10,0002. and one year’s imprison- 
ment in his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate.” 
[daughter] This might be to some Gen- 
tlemen a very laughable subject, but he 
was determined to put it to the test whe- 
ther that House was in earnest in exclud- 
ing Peers from taking a part in the elec- 
tion of Members. His proposed clause 
would next declare, that any Peer being 
found guilty of the said offence a second 
G 2 
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time, should be fined 20,000/. and impri- | 


soned in Newgate for the space of two 


years; and if found guilty of the offence | 


a third time, that he should be degraded 
from the Peerage, that the Peerage should 


be declared extinct, and that the culprit | 


should be transported beyond the seas for 
the term of his natural life. 

On the Sessional Order respecting the 
Exclusion of Strangers being read by the 
Speaker, 

Mr. Hunt said, he wished to impress 
upon the House the impropriety of pass- 
ing this Resolution. 
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recurrence of the same inconvenience, he 
did .hope that the House would meet 
all similar motions by proceeding at once 
to the: vote, and not waste time in discuss- 
ing them. 

Mr. O'Connell perfectly concurred with 
the noble Lord (Althorp) that the House 


had much more important business than 


By it the servants | 


of the House were directed to take into | 


custody all persons, being strangers, that 
might be found in the Gallery, yet the 
Gallery was constantly filled with stran- 
gers. Now he did think, that this Parlia- 
ment, which had been chosen by the peo- 
ple, if not quite freely, at least more freely 
than any Parliament that had sat for the 
last half century, would best consult its 
own character by not passing a Resolution 
which they must know to be quite nuga- 
tory. He did, therefore, respectfully call 
upon the House to rescind this Resolu- 
tion, which, if they passed, they knew 
would be daily violated. He called upon 
them in the name of common sense to do 
this; and if no Gentleman could show 
that some great practical inconvenience 
would result from parting with this Reso- 
lution, he should give notice of a motion 
for rescinding it. Indeed he begged to 
be understood as giving that notice now. 
Lord Althorp said, it was undoubtedly 
true that this order was not strictly enforced, 
and that it was intended merely to show 
that the persons who attended there to 


| 





this order to discuss and settle without 
delay. He thought, however, that the 
order might be so modified as to relieve it 
from its absurdity, while the protection 
which it afforded the House would be un- 
impaired. ‘The order, as it now stood, 
directed the Serjeant at Arms to take all 
strangers into custody, which, of course, 
was not done, nor meant tobe done. If 
the order were altered thus—‘ That the 
Serjeant-at-arms do take any stranger 
into custody at the instance of any Mem- 
ber of the House,” then the order would 
direct that which was the ordinary course 
of proceeding in practice. He must, how- 
ever, protest against the mode recom- 
mended by the hon. Member (Mr. Att- 
wood) near him, of proceeding to decide 
every question by vote without hearing any 
discussion upon it—a strange recommen- 
dation indeed, come from whom it might, 
but peculiarly strange when coming from 
an hon. Member who had himself taken 
part in the discussion. 


Private Briits.] Lord Althorp said, 
that it would be necessary on this occa- 
sion to limit the time for the introduction 
of Private Bills ; and, in doing so, he pro- 
posed to follow the precedent of 1807. In 
conformity with that precedent, he should 
move that no petition for a private bill be 


hear the Debates were there by sufferance. | received after the 27th day of June. 


Me thought that, with a great quantity of | 


Mr. Alderman Wood said, it was well 


business before the House, it would be | known that many private bills had been 


scarce 
the discussion of this order with the view 
of rescinding it, especially as the hon. 
Gentleman had not shown that any 
practical inconvenience had ever resulted 
from it. 

Mr. Attwood thought the order neces- 
sary for the protection of the House, and 
was sorry that the hon. member for Pres- 








almost carried through Parliament in the 


| last Session, when they were stopped by 
| the dissolution. 


Now he begged to know 
from the noble Lord, whether it was in- 
tended that those bills should be recom- 
menced, and the parties charged with the 
expenses of going through with them over 
again from the beginning, for this would 


_ be avery great hardship ? 


ton should be so forward in proposing al- | 


terations in the laws of Parliament—laws 
with which the hon. Member must be very 
slightly acquainted. He regretted, too, 
that the business before the House should 


have been interrupted by a discussion of 
and in order to prevent the | but the parties would not have to pay the 


this sort; 


'all respects. 


Lord Althorp replied, that it was in- 


tended to follow the precedent of 1807 in 


The forms of the House 
would render it necessary that the Bills 


alluded to by the warthy Alderman should 


be carried through all their stages again, 


or a 
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expense of those stages over again, all the 
expenses which had _ been incurred in the 
former proceedings would be allowed to the 
parties concerned. 

Motion agreed to, as were all the Ses- 
sional Orders. 


Appress In Answer To THE K1inG’s 
Spreecu.] The Speaker read to the House 
a copy of the King’s Speech, for which 
see the report of the proceedings in the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Charles Pelham rose to move an 
Address to his Majesty in answer to the 
Speech. The hon. Member said, he 
could assure the House that he should not 
have intruded himself upon its notice if 
he had not hoped that he should be heard 
with the same kindness and indulgence 
which was usually extended by the House 
to Gentlemen who undertook the duty he 
was about to perform. He could not help 
considering himself as fortunate in having 
been selected to move an Address to a 
Severeign who was so universally and so 
deservedly loved by his people as his pre- 
sent Majesty undoubtedly was. His Ma- 
jesty in his Speech had been pleased to 
allude to the dissolution of the late Par- 
liament. That step, he must be allowed 
to say, he considered to be in all respects 
a wise one. As the House was so much 
divided upon the subject of Reform, as the 
second reading of the Bill was carried by 
a majority of only one, and as, upon a 
collateral question, there was against those 
who supported the Bill a small majority in 
that House, as that decision defeated the 
Bill, and prevented their discussing it in 
Committee, while, out of doors, the people 
were said generally to be favourable to the 
Bill—under such circumstances, he did 
not see how the Ministers could have ad- 
vised his Majesty to take any other step 
than that of dissolving the Parliament. He 
put it to the Gentlemen opposite to tell 
him who, if the Ministers had resigned, 
could have conducted the Government of 
the country? Surely those hon. Gentle- 
men did not mean to say, that they could, 
since it was now evident that a large ma- 
jority out of doors was in favour of the 
Bill, and since those Gentlemen, having 
declared themselves adverse to the Bill, 
could never, of course, have brought it 
forward. But the result had justified the 
advice which the Ministers had given the 
King to dissolve the Parliament. Out of 
eighty-four county Members, no less than 
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seventy-six had been returned pledged to 
support the Reform Bill. Out of fifty 
Members for large towns, as many as forty- 
two had been returned pledged also to sup- 
port the Bill. He might be accused of 
vanity in speaking of himself, and yet when 
he recollected that in the last Parliament 
he had represented a small borough, and 
that he expected nothing more in _ this 
Parliament than to represent the same 
borough again, whereas he now sat for a 
large county, he did think that his case 
furnished an illustration of the feeling out 
of doors in favour of Reform. He had 
been called upon by the freeholders of one 
of the largest counties in England to re- 
present them in Parliament. Te had 
been called upon to accept this honour 
against his own wish, and against the 
wishes of his family. He, an inexperi- 
enced young man, had been called upon 
to supersede in the Representation of the 
county a gentleman of great ability and 
experience, whose father before him had 
been one of the Representatives of those 
freeholders who had now transferred that 
trust to his hands, solely because he was 
favourable, and his, predecessor was un- 
favourable, to Reform. That he should 
have been so selected, to the exclusion of 
a gentleman of so much greater ability 
and experience, was, in his opinion, a very 
strong proof of the anxiety tor Reform out 
of doors. There were other cases ‘which 
he considered himself quite justified in 
alluding to, because he thought that the 
people ought to see that the House of 
Commons was not unobservant of their 
proceedings. The cases to which he would 
allude were those of an hon, Baronet (Sir 
Rt. Vyvyan), the late member for Cornwall, 
who had given notice of an amend- 
ment hostile to the Bill, and of a gallant 
General (Gascoyne), the late member for 
Liverpool, who had actually brought for- 
ward such amendment. Both those hon, 
Gentlemen, though tried and useful men, 
had been rejected by their constituents ; 
and where gentlemen entertaining similar 
sentiments had been returned again to 
Parliament, they had not been returned 
by such majorities over their opponents as 
they had been accustomed to have. These 
two cases were, in his opinion, very strong 
proofs of the feeling of the people in fa- 
vour of Reform; and he might adduce 
many others equally strong, but that he 
did not consider that he should be justified 
in detaining the House with the enumera- 
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tion of facts which must already have 
forced themseives upon the attention of 
every hon. Gentleman, and particularly up- 
on Gentlemen who were adverse to the Bill. 
To pass on, then, to the other topics of 
his Majesty’s Speech. His Majesty had 
told them, that he continued to receive as- 
surances of a friendly disposition from all 
foreign Powers, and expressed a hope that 
in spite of the contest now existing in Po- 
land, and the disturbances in other parts 
of Europe, the general peace would be 
maintained. For his own part, he heart- 
ily concurred in this hope. With regard 
to the war in Poland, he deeply regretted 
that war, and he more deeply regretted the 
causes which had produced it; yet he was 
at the same time fully convinced that our 
Government would not be justified in in- 
terfering in the struggle. Indeed, the in- 
terference of other Powers in such cases 
was, in his opinion, extremely bad policy. 
With regard to the affairs of Belginm, they 
were full of difficulty, and it had not 
yet been possible to effect the settlement 
of them; but he hoped that every hon. 
Member he was addressing would concur 
with him in thinking, that the principle 
which had been acted upon with regard to 
the affairs of Belgium was a wise and good 
principle, which principle was-—non-in- 
terference with the right of the people of 
Belgium to regulate their internal affairs, 
and to re-establish their government ac- 
cording to their own views of what might 
be most conducive to their future welfare 
and independence. This was justly cha- 
racterized in his Majesty’s Speech as an 
undoubted right of the people of Belgium. 
They had heard also from his Majesty, 
that having sought in vain for reparation 
from Don Miguel for a seriesof insults and 
injuries, an armed force had been sent 
out to Lisbon, upon the appearance of 
which the satisfaction demanded was im- 
mediately given. This showed what vigour 
and promptitude would do, and it was a 
satisfactory proof of the attention which 
his Majesty’s Ministers paid to the honour 
and interests of the country. At home 
there had been, as the House well knew, 
a great reduction of taxation; and he 
was happy to say that the revenue had not 
fallen off in proportion to the reduction 
which had been made. Taxes to the 
amount of 4,000,000/. had been taken off ; 
or, rather, 4,000,0002. was the nett amount 
received from those taxes; but then there 
were also charges for collection, and other 
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expenses connected with those taxes which 
had been removed with the taxes them- 
selves. He thought he might say, that 
these expenses and charges being consi- 
dered, the public had been benefitted by 
reduction of taxation to the amount of 
9,000,000/.; and he believed that, not- 
withstanding this reduction of taxation, the 
diminution of the revenue had not becn 
more than 2,000,000/. This fact would be 
an encouragement to the Ministers to les- 
sen the public burthens as far as it was 
possible. And what class of persons had 
been relieved by this reduction of taxation ? 
The labouring classes: the taxes which 
pressed most heavily upon them had been 
removed: for the articles which were most 
useful and most necessary to them had 
been the articles which the Ministers had 
selected to withdraw from taxation. These 
benefits had been attained, while at the 
same time the national credit had been 
maintained with the most scrupulous exact- 
itude—which, indeed, was essential in a 
country like this—and he would never be- 
come a party to any policy which should 
endanger the national faith. From all that 
he had been able to collect upon the sub- 
ject, our manufacturers were in a tolerable 
state of employment—indeed, he thought 
he might say in full employment. Profits 
might not be high, but he believed that 
they remunerated the manufacturer ; and 
although wages were not as good as they 
had been, yet he believed they were sufhi- 
ciently high to enable the workmen to live 
with tolerable comfort. Disturbances had 
unhappily arisen in the iron districts, which 
had caused a diminution in the value of 
that material. The masters had suffered 
by this, and consequently the men also, 
for if suffering came upon the masters, the 
men must inevitably take their share of it. 
In a country where there were so many 
interests as there were in this country, it 
would be unreasonable, because contrary 
to all experience, to expect that all their 
manufactures should be in a flourishing 
state at one and the same time. There 
was another subject which had been touch- 
ed upon in his Majesty’s Speech, and 
which was intimately connected with our 
trade. His Majesty had adverted to a 
terrible disease, which was increasing in 
an alarming degree in the eastern parts of 
Europe. He hoped and believed, that the 
precautionary measures which had been 
taken against the introduction of this for- 
midable malady into this country would be 
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attended with success. He would then 
turn, and he turned with regret, to the 
- affairs of Ireland. But though he re- 
gretted the transactions which had taken 
place in the county of Clare, he had yet 
heard with great pleasure that part of his 
Majesty's Speech in which they were told 
that the exercise of the constitutional au- 
thority of the law had entirely put down 
the disturbances in the county of Clare 
and its vicinity. ‘* By these means,” said 
his Majesty, ‘the necessity of enacting 
new laws to strengthen the Executive 
Government with further powers will be 
prevented.” This ought to be a matter of 
great satisfaction to the House, for nothing 
but utter necessity could justify such enact- 
ments, and such necessity could only arise 
from successful outrages. With respect tothe 
western parts of Ireland, he confessed that 
he looked at the condition of that part of 
the kingdom with horror. He could not 
conceive why gentlemen who had property 
there, and who derived their incomes from 
that property, did not go and live there. 
He had for some time past looked with 
astonishment at Ireland, and, from the 
present eondition of some parts of it, he 
thought a man would almost be justified 
in doubting whether it was a civilized coun- 
try. As much had been done towards 
alleviating the distresses of the peopie 
there, as could be done by a Government; 
but that, at most, would only keep off 
famine for atime. Something the Legis- 
lature was imperatively called upon to do, 
for the purpose of averting the present 
evil, and of preventing, as far as human 
foresight could prevent, the recurrence of 
a calamity so horrible as famine. Having 
thus adverted to the principal topics of 
his Majesty’s Speech, he would not detain 
the House further. He could not, how- 
ever, conclude, without endeavouring to 
impress upon the House the necessity of 
moderation in the discussion of the Re- 
form Bill. If ever there was a measure 
which demanded a fair, an attentive, and 
a moderate discussion, the measure of 
Reform was that measure; and nothing 
could be more unwise than to debate its 
provisions in an angry spirit. The people 
out of doors, notwithstanding all the anx- 
iety they had demonstrated for Reform, 
had conducted themselves with the great- 
est moderation, and he felt assured that 
the Members of the House of Commons 
would do no less. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving an Address, which 
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was, as usual, an echo of his Majesty’s 
Speech. 

Sir J. B. Johnstone, in rising to second 
the Motion, said, that it was not without em- 
barrassment that he entered upon the task 
that had been allotted to him, of seconding 
the motion for an Address to his Majesty 
for the gracious Speech which had been 
delivered from the throne; and in claiming 
from the House that indulgence which 
they had always been ready to extend to 
young Members unaccustomed to ad- 
dress them, it was scarcely necessary 
for him to say, that the ot pow and 
responsible situation he filled, as a Re- 
presentative of the most extensive and 
populous county in England, could 
alone have induced him to intrude himself 
upon their attention on an occasion so 
trying and interesting as the present. 
Personal considerations had, however, 
yielded to a sense of duty, and by the 
permission of the House he would now 
proceed shortly to follow the hon. Mover 
in his appropriate review of the leading 
topics of the Speech, which, expressive of 
parental regard for the rights and liberties 
of the people, called for an Address from 
the assembled Commons which might 
best accord with their known feelings of 
loyalty and attachment to the person of 
that gracious Sovereign who now filled 
the Throne of these realms. ‘The first 
point to which he should allude was the 
pacification of Ireland; and it reflected 
no small credit upon his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters that that most desirable object had 
been effected by the exertions of the con- 
stituted authorities, in the firm and ju- 
dicious enforcement of those salutary laws 
already in existence, without resorting to 
the fearful alternative of proclaiming 
martial law, or the intervention of extra- 
ordinary powers, which should only be 
called forth in extreme emergencies. That 
distress and famine should exist to such an 
afflicting degree in certain districts of that 
country must be a subject of deep regret, 
and had already awakened the active 
sympathies of Englishmen. There could 
be no doubt that this House would pro- 
ceed to the consideration of remedial mea- 
sures in that spirit which the importance 
of the subject demanded ; but to the es- 
tablishment of social order, and the con- 
sequent influx of capital, which would af- 
ford employment to the population, could 
they alone look for the entire removal of 
those periodical visitations of famine 
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which Ireland still continued to experience. 
The excited condition of that fair but un- 
fortunate portion of our empire, joined tothe 
disturbed state of some of the counties in 
England, and the menacing aspect of fo- 
reign affairs, not only prevented his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers from making any reduc- 
tions in our military establishments, but 
called for a further augmentation of force, 
which, he was happy to think, was effected 
without any corresponding increase in the 
burthens of the people, by the introduction 
of a wise system of economy into the 
several departinents of the State, and by 
the adoption, in the military department, 
of plans and regulations suggested by the 
late Secretary of War. The revenue, also, 
might fairly be considered ina satisfactory 
state; for, consideration being had to the 


remission of duties, made with the view of 


relief to the productive classes, the last 
returns showed an increase in the Excise, 
and a corresponding improvement in the 
internal consumption in the country—a 
circumstance which led him to infer a pro- 
gressive amelioration in the condition of 
all classes of the community. The ac- 
counts he had received as to the employ- 
ment of our manufacturing population 
corresponded generally with the statements 
made on that head by the hon, Mover. 
We might add, that the principles on which 
trade was conducted were sound; no con- 
siguments were made in an improper spirit 
of speculation, but goods were manufac- 
tured only in the execution of orders re- 
ceived either from our own or foreign mer- 
chants. Nor was the view less consola- 
tory, if we turned towards the state of 
our relations with foreign Powers. He 
heartily congratulated the House upon the 
prospects held out in his Majesty’s Speech 
of the continuance of peace, which had 
hitherto been so successfully preserved to 
us amidst the convulsions which were still 
agitating nearly the whole of continental 
Europe ; and he (Sir J. Johnstone) trusted 
that the country might look forward to a 
perseverance by his Majesty’s Ministers 
in that line of policy which, by placing 
England in an attitude of neutrality, had 
hitherto enabled her to avoid the miscrics 
of war without compromising her rights 
or dignity. The benefits of such a po- 
sition had been clearly shown by the 
prompt and decisive manner in which Eng- 
land had lately obtained from Portugal a 
redress of grievances and insults offered 
to British subjects. In the cause of the 
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be enlisted. We might.cheer, and en- 


courage, and applaud them in that war of 


independence which they were now main- 


taining against the gigantic power of 


Russia; but we must be just before we 
are generous, and sound policy forbad 
England to unsheath her sword except 
in defence of her own honour or liber- 


ties. On an.occasion like the present, no- - 


thing could be further from his intention 
than by any indiscreet remark upon a sub- 
ject on which he was aware there existed 
great difference of opinion, to provoke dis- 
cussion, or disturb that unanimity which 
he hoped would prevail in voting the Ad- 
dress. But, considering the circumstances 
under which they were that day assem- 
bled, considering that the peculiar con- 
structions of the present Parliament was a 
complete answer to the appeal upon that 
specific subject which induced his Ma- 


jesty, in the constitutional exercise of 


his undoubted prerogative, to dissolve the 
late Parliament, it was impossible for 
him not to call the particular attention 
of the House to that part of the Speech 
from the Throne in which allusion was 
made to the reasons that determined his 
Majesty to call them together at the earli- 
est possible period. His Majesty said—- 
“‘ Having had recourse to that measure for 


the purpose of ascertaining the sense of 


my people on the expediency of a Reform 
in the Representation, I have now to re- 
commend that important question to your 
earliest and most attentive consideration, 


confident that in any measures that youmay, 


prepare for its adjustment, you will care- 
fully adhere to the acknowledged _princi- 
ples of the Constitution, by which the pre- 


rogatives of the Crown, the authority of 


both Houses of Parliament, and the rights 
and liberties of the people are equally 
secured.” ‘These words left to the House 
the free unfettered exercise of their de- 
liberative powers upon the important sub- 
ject herein recommended to their earnest 
attention ; and in agreeing to the proposed 
address, hon. Members in no degree 
pledged themselves to the adoption of any 
specific plan of Reform. But he could 


not but consider it a subject of high con-, 


gratulation to this country, that, under 
the blessing of God, at a period like the 
present, when Europe was convulsed with a 
contest of opinions, and the principles of 
the feudal age wére crumbling around 
them, the sceptre of these realms should 
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be swayed by a monarch who seemed 
anxious to direct rather than oppose the 
current of public feeling, and whose sole 
object was, to secure the happiness of his 
people, aud the permanency,of our insti- 
tutions, by placing them in harmony with 
the progress of events, and the first wishes 
of an enlightened community. If, previ- 
ous to the dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment, any doubts existed as to the nature 
and extent of these wishes, such doubts 
must now be entirely removed by the man- 
ner in which the country had responded 
to the appeal of its Sovereign. Having 
been anticipated by the hon. Mover, it was 
not his wish to make further reference to 
the analysis of the House as it existed at 
present, or to trespass upon its time, by 
any lengthened observations upon the 
deep and general interest which was felt 
through the country at the late elections ; 
but he might be allowed, perhaps, to speak 
from personal experience as to the fulness 
of joy and gratitude with which the free- 
holders of Yorkshire proceeded, at the in- 
vitation of, their King, to the recent exer- 
cise of their elective privileges. During 
the progress of the liberal candidates, as 
well through the agricultural as the manu- 
facturing districts, one feeling—one com- 
mon sentiment—seemed to animate the 
entire population, and a canvass was 
converted into one unbroken march of tri- 
umph. But amidst this most satisfactory 
exhibition of public feeling, which took 
place on the occasion to which he alluded, 
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it was most gratifying to him, as it would 
be to all well-wishers of their country, to | 
witness the manifestation of an ardent 
spirit of loyalty, which the mere proinul- 
vation of an entensive plan of Reform had 
every where awakened. The conviction, 
also, of an increasing sympathy between 
the upper and, middle. classes of society, 
and the,expectation that all useful and ne- 
cessary changes were about to be effected 
in the ordinary, course of Government, 
seemed to have produced a most beneficial 
effect in tranquillizing the minds of the 
inmost ardent Reformers. . From these cir- 
cumstances, he trusted, might be deduced, 
if not the certainty, at least a well-founded 
hope, that the mass of,the people,-being 
sound at heart, and imbued with. the truc 
old English feeling, were prepared to receive 
with confidence and love those alterations 
in the Representative; system which the 
wisdom of Parliament. might think it ex- 
pedient to concede, in accordance with the 
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circumstances of the times, and the im- 
proved condition of the country. After 
the scene which he had described and 
witnessed, it seemed scarcely credible that 
a few weeks ago it was asserted in that 
House, that the people of England were 
indifferent té Reform, and that a disso- 
lution would be the signal for involving 
Ireland in one common scene of rapine, 
confiscation, and bloodshed. Never had 
predictions been more completely falsified 
by the result—never had the Irish electors 
exercised their privileges in a more peace- 
able or constitutional manner—never had 
the Representatives been returned with 
fewer attendant circumstances of riot or 
disorder. Before he concluded, he might 
be allowed to observe, that, however Mem- 
bers might differ as to the extent to which 
it should be carried, few were disposed to 
combat the necessity of some Reform, 
from which he trusted he might draw this 
pleasinganticipation—that all acrimonious 
feeling being laid aside, their only struggle 
hereafter might be, how to give the great- 
est perfection to our institutions, and sta- 
bility to the Throne and Constitution, by 
enlisting in its support the property, virtue, 
and intelligence of the country. 

The Speaker having read the Address, 
and put the question, 

Sir Robert Peel rose, and commenced 
by observing, that he had waited for some 
moments, in hopes some other Gentleman 
would have taken the opportunity. of ex- 
pressing his sentiments on the important 
topics adverted to in his Majesty’s Speech, 
and in the Address proposed in answer to 
it. Such not being the case, however, 
and no Gentleman having manifested his 
desire to address the House, he could not 
permit the discussion to pass by without 
making a few observations. It was a 
source of great satisfaction to him that he 
was enabled to concur in the Address 
which had been moved and seconded. It 
was at all times important that the first 
meeting of Parliament should be charac- 
terised by moderation, and the absence of 
an acrimonious spirit, which might be 
inferred by an unanimous adoption of the 
Address. Butif this display of unanimity 
was desirable at all times, it was peculiarly 
so at present; when it was above all 
things desirable, that the House should 
express its sincere loyalty and respect, in 
language in which no material division of 
opinion should be elicited. He rejoiced, 
therefore, unaffectedly, that his Majesty's 
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Ministers had so framed the Speech and 
the Address that he could with perfect 
satisfaction acquiesce in the latter. If it 
had been proposed or intended to intro- 
duce into the Address topics intended to 
extract a pledge from the House, or to 
provoke a difference of opinion, he had 
no doubt that a different course would 
have been pursued. He was perfectly 
satisfied that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would, in that case, have given the House 
an opportunity of considering the nature 
and extent of the pledge it was called 
upon to make, by recurring to a practice 
which prevailed some years since, of put- 
ting the House in possession of the Speech 
the day before the House was called upon 
to answer it by the Address. Knowing 
that the noble Lord, and the members of 
his Majesty’s Government, had constantly 
contended for the adoption of the prac- 
tice to which he had referred, he was sure 
his Majesty’s Ministers would never call 
upon the House to enter into any pledge 
without giving it an opportunity of know- 
ing the extent and nature of that pledge. 
He concurred in the propriety of that 
course which his Majesty’s Government 
had adopted in keeping the Speech and 
the Address as secret as possible, till they 
were promulgated in Parliament ; and he 
hoped they would follow this up by plainly 
avowing, that it was not in their intention 
to induce any Member of Parliament, by 
voting for the Address, to pledge himself 
to any particular course to be hereafter 
pursued. Of course the Speech and Ad- 
dress divided themselves into the two 
great topics of the foreign policy and in- 
ternal economy of our Administration. 
There were many reasons which would 
induce him to abstain from entering into 
any discussion on the foreign policy of the 
country. In the first place, he had not 
that information before him which would 
be necessary to render his observations 
complete ; and to him it appeared that 
the general state of affairs on the Con- 
tinent was such, that every well-wisher of 
his country must be most anxious to do 
and say nothing which would affect the 
maintenance of peace, and, of course, to 
avoid every discussion till the House was 
in possession of full and accurate informa- 
tion. In office and out of office that 
principle of maintaining peace should 
be looked to by every British statesman ; 
and he (Sir R. Peel) should never cease 
to lament if any word escaped from him 
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calculated to contravene the wise intentions 
in this respect of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Another reason which prevented 
him from indulging in any observations 
on the foreign policy of the country was, 
the absence, the necessary absence, of the 
noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) who pre- 
sided over the Foreign Department. He 
presumed it would be admitted, that it 
would be improper and inexpedient to 
enter into any discussion on foreign poli- 
tics, during the absence of the noble Lord 
peculiarly responsible for the conduct of 
that department. If that was the case, it 
would be equally clear, that the House 
would continue subject to that inconveni- 
ence whilst the noble Lord remained 
without a seat. If it was not desirable 
then to enter into any discussion on mat- 
ters cunnected with a particular depart- 
ment, whilst the person mainly responsible 
for the conduct of it was absent, did it 
not strike every one how great an advan- 
tage it was, to a Government to have the 
power of effecting the return of the re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown, and how 
inconvenient and injurious to the public 
service it must be, to have the discussion 
of the business of a particular department 
suspended until the head of that depart- 
ment was returned for some populous 
place; for in order to get into that House 
his noble friend (Lord Palmerston) now 
at the head of the Foreign Department, 
would hardly think it fitting or expedient 
to knock at some of the places named in 
Schedule A or Schedule B. No writ 
could, indeed, be moved for during a fort- 
night, and if his noble friend passed 
Friday next without knocking at Sche- 
dule A or Schedule B, he might be pre- 
vented from availing himself of the open- 
ing which they affurded, and find them 
closed against him. If his noble friend, 
however, should present himself at one of 
those inconsiderable boroughs to get re- 
turned, it would present some practical 
proof—looking to the workings of the 
system, and looking to the opportunity 
which those boroughs had hitherto afford- 
ed to the Crown to return the members 
of Administration—that the existence of 
such a power of returning Members was 
not altogether without its use. He could 
not help thinking that it would afford 
some proof, looking to the practical work- 
ings of the system, that the disfranchise- 
ment of those boroughs could not take 
place without warranting some apprehen- 
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sion that the Government might find it 
difficult to carry on the business of the 
country. He knew it was said, that in 
future all Ministers would be so popular 
that there would be no difficulty in get- 
ting returned for a populous place; but 
the deliberations of Parliament often had 
reference to periods of great public ex- 
citement. In making these observations, 
he had no wish to anticipate the debate 
on the Reform Bill. What he had said 
arose naturally from the absence of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Department, and, to give the best proof 
that his reference to this subject was not 
deliberate, he would at once relinquish it. 
He wished, however, then to observe, 
though he should not enter into the topics 
relating to foreign affairs, alluded to in the 
Address, on the present occasion, that he 
should reserve to himself the right of 
doing so at some future period. He could 
not view the policy adopted with respect 
to Portugal and Holland—two countries 
which had been long the peculiar objects 
of British policy, without interest and 
anxiety. He rejoiced to see the great 
principle of non-intervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of foreign States steadily 
adhered to; but, at the same time, he re- 
joiced to see an exception to that great 
principle clearly stated in his Majesty’s 
Speech. Abstinence from all internal 
interference with foreign countries was 
perfectly right, unless when that interfer- 
ence was rendered necessary to preserve 
the interests of our own or of other coun- 
tries. Many circumstances affecting the 
security and peace of other countries 
would justify a departure from the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, and therefore he 
rejoiced to see the rule laid down with a 
proper exception. He rejoiced particu- 
larly at that part of the King’s Speech 
which related to Belgium, and said, “ the 
most complete agreement continues to 
subsist between the Powers whose Pleni- 
potentiaries have been engaged in the 
Conferences of London. The principle 
on which those Conferences have been 
conducted, has been that of not interfer- 
ing with the right of the people of Bel- 
gium to regulate their internal affairs,” 
because it abated the apprehension he 
must otherwise have felt at a recent inter- 
ference on the part of France in the affairs 
of Portugal. He trusted a satisfactory 
explanation would be given on that sub- 
ject—he expected as much from the pre- 
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sent enlightened government of France, 
which having loudly protested against 
foreign interposition would not, he was 
sure, set an example of violating the rules 
it called on other Governments to follow ; 
but at present the interference to which 
he alluded seemed to eome strictly within 
the rule of an interference in domestic 
affairs. From the conduct of the Portu- 
guese government he could readily be- 
lieve that the measures pursued might be 
satisfactorily accounted for; but it now 
only appeared that the release of a French 
subject was demanded, who had been re- 
gularly tried and sentenced to be punished 
by a competent tribunal; and not only 
the release of the prisoner, but the dis- 
missal of his Judges. If a case of neces- 
sity was not established, this would ap- 
pear to be strictly a case of domestic in- 
terference; and it was not because the 
King or the Government of Portugal was 
unpopular that such a precedent was the 
less dangerous. The dismissal of the 
Judges was demanded; and to justify 
such a demand, and prevent such a de- 
mand from becoming a precedent, he 
hoped a case of great emergency would 
be made out. With reference to the do- 
mestic policy of this country, the only 
topic alluded to in the King’s Speech 
which was likely to excite a division of 
opinion, was the reference to the question 
of Reform. The Address in answer to 
the Speech, however, was drawn up in 
such a manner that any man, whatever 
might be his opinions on Reform, could 
agree to it. He was warranted in pre- 
suming from this that Government did 
not mean, in the slightest degree, to 
pledge the House on that question. On 
a proper occasion he should be prepared 
fully to state his opinion on that most 
important subject. He joined with the 
Mover and Seconder in hoping that it 
would be discussed with a moderation 
suited to the subject. At the same time he 
should be compromising his own opinion, 
and suppressing the truth, if he agreed 
with all the hon. Mover and Seconder 
had said relative to the circumstances at- 
tending the late dissolution of Parliament. 
He did not mean to question in the 
slightest degree the power of the Crown 
to dissolve the Parliament. He did not 
go the length of some men deeply versed 
in the. principles of the Constitution as to 
this subject. In 1807, Lord Holland 
quoted an opinion of Lord Somers, which 
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went to prove that it was that great man’s 
opinion, that it was almost illegal to dis- 
solve a Parliament during a Session. The 
noble Lord who quoted this opinion had 
not gone so far—he only quoted it to 
prove that there was a material difference 
between dissolving the Parliament in and 
out of Session. For his own part he did 
not go so far as to say that such an exer- 
cise of the prerogative was illegal, or even 
questionable. In point of right, he ad- 
mitted that the prerogative was properly 
exercised ; nay, he went further, he could 
well believe, that his Majesty’s Ministry, 
finding the Bill they had introduced, 
carried by the smallest possible majority, 
and, judging from that and the subse- 
quent divisions, that the result would 
prove unfavourable to their opinions, had 
properly determined to resort to a dissolu- 
tion to ascertain the sense of the people. 
Believing all this, and not questioning the 
right of the Crown to dissolve, nor the 
right of his Majesty’s Government to ad- 
vise the Crown to dissolve, yet he did 
question the policy both of the time and 
the manner of the dissolution. He did 
net consider this a matter of light con- 
cern, Foreseeing the times that were ap- 
proaching, in the event of a change in the 
constitution of that House, he felt that 
the time and manner of the dissolution 
had been, to say the least, most ill-chosen. 
It was incumbent on him to state his 
opinion on this subject, though it might 
be unpopular. He regretted that his 
opinions on this subject were unpopular ; 
but no man attached to his country could 
always acquiesce in the opinion of the 
majority. Every man was entitled to en- 
tertain his own opinion, even though he 
held that opinion in common with but a 
small minority. He felt, therefore, that 
he should not be the less considered the 
true friend of his country, when he fairly 
avowed his opinion on the subject of the 
late dissolution. Admitting that, with their 
views, Ministers were justified in recom- 
mending a dissolution, yet he repeated, 
that he could never see the necessity for 
adopting that measure at the time, and 
under the circumstances, which then exist- 
ed. What were the consequences of this 
measure at that moment? One conse- 
quence was, the remission of various taxes, 
without the authority of Parliament, and 
solely on the authority of the department 
connected with the taxes. Those were 
precedents not of light importance. Those 
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who differed with him as to the question 
of Reform, and even as to the question of 
dissolution, would yet agree with him that 
such precedents, though sanctioned by a 
majority, were not the less to be dreaded. 
That the course adopted in this case was 
in accordance with the wishes of many 
was an additional reason for calling the 
attention of Parliament to the subject. 
Without the authority of Parliament, the 
duties on coals, slates, and, he believed, 
on barilla, had been remitted [a laugh.| 
It might excite a smile, but such he be- 
lieved was the fact, and if it was a fact 
that Acts of Parliament imposed those 
duties, and that a department of Govern- 
ment had set them aside, he contended 
that it was not a light precedent in these 
times of great changes. If the depart- 
ment had the power of appealing to Par- 
liament, and did not appeal, the prece- 
dent was still more important. He might 
be told that, in the case of coals, bonds 
were given to indemnify the Government 
for the loss of duty, if Parliament did uot 
agree to the reduction. The retail dealer, 
however, sold on the presumption of a 
reduction of duty; and it would be im- 
possible, upon any principle of equity, to 
call on the wholesale dealer to pay the 
duty. Now, as to the article of slates. 
It was well-known that duties were often 
imposed on some articles with reterence to 
other articles, and, therefore, it was in- 
juring the interests of the dealers in some 
articles, to take off the duty on others 
without inquiry or discussion. Respecting 
all the duties remitted on the articles to 
which he had referred, he confessed he 
could not see the necessity of proceeding 
as the Government had done—acting 
without any discussion in Parliament, or 
any vote of approval by the House of 
Commons; and looking at such a course 
of proceeding, unauthorised by Act of 
Parliament, the least he could say of it 
was, that it was a dangerous precedent. 
His Majesty’s Ministers had no authority 
to remit these duties without the sanction 
of Parliament, and, though he could not 
assert that the present instance was of it- 
self pregnant with danger, it could not be 
denied that such a practice might lead to 
bad consequences, and it was the duty of 
his Majesty’s Ministers to take the first 
opportunity of doing away with the im- 
pression, that on future occasions such a 
course might be repeated. He hoped, 
therefore, that some step would be taken 
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at the instance of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to obtain the proper authority for 
the proceedings to which they had resort- 
ed, and to diminish, in some degree, the 
danger of the precedent which was fur- 
nished by their acts. That danger was 
not diminished by the reductions in ques- 
tion being popular. What security could 
the public creditor have for the payment 
of his dividends, if the Ministers could 
dispense with the duties which the Par- 
liament had imposed? He (Sir R. Peel) 
thought that the remission of those duties 
ought not to be lightly passed over, if it 
had given rise to no other inconvenience 
than the bad precedent. There was an- 
other subject which he found himself 
equally called upon to blame, and that 
was, the dissolving of Parliament without 
renewing the Act against Dangerous Asso- 
ciations. He would not say whether or 
not such an Act was necessary, though 
the disturbances subsequent to the disso- 
lution might justify such an assertion ; 
but, if it were necessary to pass the Act, 
it was equally necessary to renew it when 
the disturbances which had given rise to 
it had not yet subsided. On that part of 
the subject, however, he would not dwell, 
because there was another part of more 
importance, and that was, that prosecu- 
tions which had been commenced on the 
authority of that Act had not been carried 
into effect, and it was the duty of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, for this reason, if for 
no other, to apply for a continuation of 
the law, in order to carry these into effect. 
He had another complaint against the 
Government of still greater importance, 
because the evil of which he complained 
was one which related, not only to the 
peace of Ireland, but to the peace of ihe 
whole empire. He thought it was pecu- 
liarly incumbent on the Government, 
when such an important subject as the 
remodelling of the House of Commons, 
and the reconstruction of the Representa- 
tion of the people, was in agitation—it 
was particularly incumbent on them, as 
men to whom the best interests of the 
country were intrusted, and who were 
bound to look to its permanent welfare, 
to avoid any additional cause of excite- 
ment beyond those which, at this time, 
but too extensively prevailed on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform. He 
must therefore say, that it was neither 
political nor just, nor consistent with 
truth, for Ministers to tell the people of 
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England that they had advised his Ma- 
jesty to dissolve Parliament because the 
House of Commons had refused the Sup- 
plies. One of his Majesty’s Ministers, at 
least, had declared this; and it had been 
repeated so often in other quarters, that 
there could be no doubt that the Govern- 
ment had considered themselves justified 
in dissolving Parliament on the ground 
that the Supplies had been refused. A 
noble Lord, and the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir James Graham) had told their 
constituents that the stoppage of the Sup- 
plies was the cause of the dissolution. 
If this statement was consistent with fact 
—and he had no reason to doubt it— 
he would only say he would not complain 
of the statement, but he doubted the 
reasoning, because he believed his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had determined to 
dissolve Parliament before the vote was 
come to which was said to be the cause of 
the dissolution. He believed the fact was, 
that Ministers had resolved on a dissolu- 
tion immediately after General Gascoyne’s 
Motion was carried, and he did not be- 
lieve that the vote of the House of Com- 
mons had materially influenced or hastened 
their decision. A Motion for an adjourn- 
ment at one o’clock in the morning never 
could be construed into a fixed and pre- 
meditated determination to frustrate the 
plans of Government. He had only to 
appeal to the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
who night after night had moved the ad- 
journment of the question on a Vote of 
Supply, without any intention on his part 
of defeating or thwarting Ministers. If 
such, therefore, was not the fact—and on 
this point, he had no doubt—was it con- 
sistent for enlightened Statesmen to throw 
an additional cause of excitement among 
the people, already so much excited? 
Now, he would state it as his opinion, that 
it was not the vote of Friday night that 
caused the dissolution, for the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
Letter written to some of his constituents, 
stated that the determination had been 
taken on Thursday morning. If such was 
the fact, the noble Lord must admit that 
the vote of Friday night could not cause 
the dissolution, and that the Government 
was to blame in creating an additional 
cause of excitement, by asserting that the 
House had refused the Supplies. The 
two hon. Gentlemen who had moved and 
seconded the Address, had stated that the 
dissolution was received with unanimous 
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approbation, and that the result of the 
general election was decisive of the feelings 
of the people. The hon. Member who 
had moved the Address had made a state- 
ment which he would not criticise too 
severely in so young a Member. He had 
stated that seventy-two Members for 
counties, and forty for populous towns, 
had distinctly pledged theinselves for the 
Reform Bill of last Session. Now, if this 
were the fact—if 112 Members should 
persist in contending for that Bill, and 
that Bill only—he believed Ministers 
would find themselves placed in rather an 
inconvenient situation. He would now 
direct the attention of the House to the 
wording of his Majesty's Speech, and 
particularly that part of it which related 
to the Reform Bill. In that he most 
perfectly acquiesced, because it was a 
censure on the last Bill, and a just com- 
pliment to the future Bill, The words to 
which he referred were “ confident that 
in any measures which you may propose 
for its adjustment you will carefully ad- 
here to the acknowledged principles of 
the Constitution, by which the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, the authority of both 
Houses of Parliament, and the rights and 
liberties of the people are equally secured.” 
This he must regard as a severe rebuke to 
those who, in no unequivocal language, 
declared the Bill would have the effect of 
diminishing the power of the Lords—who, 
in point of fact, said that the Lords had 
no right to interfere with the constitution 
of the House of Commons. This part of 
the Speech he regarded as a compliment 
to the future Bill, and a severe censure on 
those who held such language. He was 
the more confirmed in this when he com- 
pared the Speech at the close of the Ses- 
sion with that which had been justread. In 
the Speech of last Session there was cer- 
tainly a good deal of ae of expres- 
sion on the topics of Reform, though a ma- 
terial difference in one or two instances, 
He would read that part of the Speech in 
order that the House might judge more 
correctly of the alteration which had been 
made. His Majesty then said :—“ I have 
been induced to resort to this measure for 
the purpose of ascertaining the sense of 
my people, in the way in which it can be 
most constitutionally and authentically 
expressed, on the expediency of making 
such changes in the Representation as 
circumstances may appear to require, and 
which, founded upon the acknowledged 
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principles of the Constitution, may tend at 
once to uphold the just rights and prero- 
gatives of the Crown, and to give security 
to the liberties of the people.” But the 
language of the Speech of this Session is 
of a more decisive character, and calls 
upon Parliament to adhere carefully to 
the acknowledged principles of the Con- 
stitution, by which the prerogatives of the 
Crown, the authority of both Houses of 
Parliament, and the rights and liberties 
of the people, are equally secured. He 
did hope, therefore, that those important 
words had not been lightly or incon- 
siderately adopted ; and that it was the 
intention of Government to make some 
essential and important alterations in the 
Bill of last Session, which might render it 
more consistent with the Constitution, the 
maintenance of which was not for the ex- 
clusive interestof Parliamentor the Crown, 
but also for the security and permanent 
welfare of the people. He was ready to 
adinit, that the opinion which he had formed 
on the question of Reform was different 
from that formed by the majority of the 
people; but that was no reason whiy he, 
and those who coincided in opinion with 
him, should submissively give up their 
opinions to the opinions of the people. It 
was the duty of the Representatives of the 
people not to he swayed by popular 
clamour, but to look prospectively to the 
future interests of the country ; and it was 
equally their duty respectfully to express 
their opinions. If the minority were thus 
to give way to the majority, he was afraid 
that this would put an end to all discus- 
sion, and that such a deference to public 
opinion would only prevent them from 
performing faithfully those duties which 
they were bound to perform as Represent- 
atives of the people. He was not, how- 
ever, surprised at such an expression of 
public opinion, because he was certain 
that, if the same means were used on any 
question, the result would be the same.— 
He feared that the same consequences 
would invariably follow, in all times and 
places, when the questions referred to 
popular interests, and to that necessary 
control over the people which was estab- 
lished solely for their welfare and security. 
He feared, if the same indiscreet use of the 
first name in the country was resorted to 
on any occasion, that the same conse- 
quences would follow, and the more de- 
cidedly if the popular excitement should 
be directed against the institutions of the 
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country. No one was more ready than 
he to admit that the country had been 
subjected to severe distress, and that, on 
account of long wars, and too lavish ex- 
penditure of public money, the springs 
of industry had been crippled; but he 
would caution those who represented the 
people, and who had some power in influ- 
encing their opinions, against turning their 
attention from the real cause of the distress 
to others which had no connection with it. 
They were but too much disposed to look 
with suspicion on any Government; and 
it would not improve their opinion of the 
present Government if they found in theend 
that they had been deceived as to the true 
causes of their distress. He would admit 
again that the public opinion was contrary 
to his opinion ; but still he would not give 
up his opinion, because he thought he was 
by the course he pursued, consulting the 
true and permanent interests of the com- 
munity; and he doubted not that the time 
would come when the people, by ex- 
perience, would admit that those who now 
entertained such unpopular opinions were 
not the least faithful or the least judicious 
advisers. 

Lord Althorp rose only to make a few 
remarks on what bad fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet, and he would appeal to 
him whether or not it was thought to be 
the policy of the Government to avoid, as 
much as possible, difference of opinion, 
and to recommend topics for the Royal 
Speech the most likely to make different 
opinions agree. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
had avoided all discussion on the foreign 
policy of the Government, because he 
thought the present time too early, aud 
also because the right hon. Secretary for 
foreign affairs was not in the House to 
make any reply to his observations; but 
the right hon. Gentleman knew well 
that if there was any question of foreign 
policy of a pressing nature, every mem- 
ber of his Majesty's Government was 
equally responsible with the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and was equally called upon to 
give the necessary explanations. There- 
fore there could be no inconvenience in 
discussing such topics; and there was 
no ground for bringing this forward asa 
cause for refraining from them. The right 
hon. Gentleman had given his assent to 
the course pursued relative to Belgium ; 
and he was glad to have his concurrence 
on the principles on which they acted on 
this important subject. These principles 
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were, not to interfere in the political and 
internal affairs of foreign countries, unless 
they had a tendency to endanger the se- 
curity and peace of their neighbours. This 
he considered a just and safe policy, and 
the one least likely to endanger the peace 
of the world. He would then come to our 
domestic policy. In the answer to the 
Speech of his Majesty, care had been takeu 
to abstain from the introduction of any- 
thing which could be supposed to pledge 
Gentlemen as to their future conduct on 
the subject of the Reform Bill. As the 
right hon. Gentleman had appealed to the 
Ministers, he (Lord Althorp) had much 
satisfaction in saying, that acquiescence in 
the Address would not pledge hon. Gentle- 
men on that question. ‘I'hat right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to the advice 
given to his Majesty by his Ministers on 
the subject of the dissolution. He had 
admitted, as indeed it could not be 
doubted, that his Majesty had the right 
to dissolve Parliament; and also, that the 
Ministers, being pledged to carry the mea- 
sure of Reform, were justified in advising 
his Majesty to exercise that right. But 
the right hon. Gentleman objected to the 
time and circumstances in which that ad- 
vice was given. The first ground on 
which he rested that objection was con- 
nected with the remission of taxes, as the 
right hon. Gentleman says, without the 
authority of Parliament: but the right 
hon. Gentleman recollected himself, and 
admitted, that after Resolutions had been 
passed to remit the duty on sea-borue 
coals, it would have been impossible for 
Parliament to refuse its sanction to the 
law for carrying those Resolutions itto 
effect. The right hon. Gentleman must 
see, that it had been practically determin- 
ed upon by Parliament that the duty 
should be reduced. For though an Act 
had not formally been passed, yet a Com- 
mittee had voted in favour of the reduc- 
tion, and that resolution had been report- 
ed to the House. There could, therefore, 
be no doubt, that the duty would be remit- 
ted, and it might hence be considered as 
practically, though not in form, remitted. 
The next point to which he should turn 
was, the complaint respecting the Seditious 
Meetings’ Act, in Ireland, which, it was 
said, ought to have been renewed befure 
the dissolution. The Ministers kuew, that 
they incurred a grave responsibility, But 
they thought that they could dispense 
with that law; and the result had, since 
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the dissolution, proved that they were right. 
Next it was complained that the dissolution 
had been attributed to a refusal of the 
Supplies. Now, they shou!d first consider 
whether the Supplies were really refused or 
not. It was said, that to move an adjourn- 
ment at one o’clock could not be looked on 
as refusing the Supplies, for that was only 
an ordinary case. But he would put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman, under what cir- 
cumstances was that adjournment moved ? 
Was not the effect of that motion to go 
into discussion of a new measure of Re- 
form,’ at that hour, so as to give rise to 
speech after speech, with no other object 
than to put off the vote for the Supplies ? 
The debate first arose on a motion respect- 
ing the Representation of the town of 
Liverpool. An hon. Gentleman, then sit- 
sing opposite, asked him (Lord Althorp) 
whether, after the results of the motion 
of General Gascoyne, it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government to persevere 
with the Reform Bill ? to which he answered, 
that they would not. The hon. Gentle- 
man then asked, would the Parliament be 
dissolved, and that question he declined 
to'answer. But did not the House well 
know what was the intention of Govern- 
ment? He was not then going to assert 
that the adjournment was the cause of the 
dissolution ; but he would say, that the 
way in which that adjournment was re- 
ferred to, in connexion with the dissolu- 
tion, ,was this—that the success of the 
motion proved, that with the late House 
of Commons the Ministers could not go on. 
If that motion was not the cause of the 
dissolution it was its justification. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) said, that 
the Speech had been cautiously worded, so 
as to avoid expressing any approbation of 
the Bill of last Session, and that its lan- 
guage. placed the Gentlemen who were 
pledged to that Bill in an awkward situ- 
ation. * But the Ministers asserted, that 
the Bill which they proposed last Session 
was such a measure as the Speech recom- 
mended. He would also assert that there 
was nothing in the wording of the Speech 
which ‘could justify the declaration of the 
right |hon.* Gentleman, that a Bill on 
different principles must be proposed. The 
right hon. Gentleman had gone into a very 
ingenious verbal criticism of the language 
ofthe Speeches of this Session and the 
last; but if he would consider the words 
better, he would find that the coincidence 
to which he had adverted was not so very 
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important.. As to.what had been said of 
the enthusiasm of the people, he (Lord 
Althorp) would be the last man in the 
country to refuse credit to the right hon. 
Gentleman for honesty of purpose and 
fidelity to his duty, even when, as he had 
said, he had not the good fortune to agree 
with a majority of his fellow-countrymen. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that if, at 
any future time, in a season of distress 
and discontent, any attack should be 
made upon the institutions of the country, 
it would be popular after this precedent. 
But surely it was not that right hon. 
Gentleman’s opinion, that the people of 
England entertained such feelings towards 
the institutions of the country. There was 
every proof that they were attached to 
those institutions ; but he should not there- 
fore be surprised, if they should see room 
for improvements, and when the improve- 
ments proposed to them were favour- 
ably received, it was not to be inferred 
that propositions to overturn those in- 
stitutions would be received with equal 
favour. It was not in the power of the 
Government to raise the strong feeling of 
the people on the question of Reform, but 
when the appeal made to them gave them 
the opportunity of expressing the feeling, 
they did so with enthusiasm. He would 
not further detain the House, as there was 


no question raised upon which they would 


be called upon to vote. 

Lord Mahon said, that in offering a few 
remarks in answer to the noble Lord who 
had just sat down, he should follow the 
example of the right hon. Baronet, and 
refrain from entering either on the present 
state of our foreign relations, or on that 
momentous question which, on Friday 
next, would be regularly submitted to 
this House. On the first of these subjects 
there were not as yct sufficient documents 
to judge fairly, and the second seemed to 
him so vast, so complicated, so full of im- 
portant details, so clogged with formida- 
ble difficulties, that it really almost over- 
whelmed the mind with its magnitude, even 
when it came on for special and separate 
discussion. He should, therefore, confine 
himself to those parts of the noble Lord’s 
speech which referred to the late dissolu- 
tion, this being the best, and perhaps the 
only opportunity for considering that event. 
He must say, that he could not look upon 
the noble Lord’s explanation on that sub- 
ject as at allsatisfactory—if, indeed, that 
could be called an explanation which ex- 
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plained nothing, and left the points at issue 
more doubtful than it found them. He must 
say, that the conduct of the noble Lord, 
and that of his colleagues, on this occa- 
sion, and, indeed, on many other occasions, 
much more resembled that of candidates 
on the hustings than of Ministers in Coun- 
cil. They seemed to him to have been 
led away bya thirst for personal popularity, 
to be obtained even at the expense of those 
from whom they received it. They first pro- 
posed a reduction in the number of Eng- 
lish Members—a reduction which was not 
at all expected or solicited in any one of 
the seven or eight hundred petitions for 
Reform which had been laid on the Table 
of this House—a reduction which was re- 
probated by many of their own warmest 
friends and partisans—a reduction so wild, 
so needless, so extravagant, that he 
was almost tempted to apply to it a 
term which he remembered was often 
used in mathematics, and to call it a re- 
ductio ad absurdum. They found that 
this proposal was not in accordance with 
the sense of the House, and they then led 
the House to believe, that if it should be 
rejected they would not consider the prin- 
ciple of their Bill as infringed, or their 
Bill itself as defeated. [Cries of “‘ No! 
No!”| He admitted that the Ministers 
did not say so in plain and explicit terms— 
that they maintained a studied and mys- 
terious obscurity upon the subject; but, 
it was of this very obscurity that he com- 
plained. On this point he might, perhaps, 
be allowed to speak with some authority, 
for he put, on the 12th of April last, 
a question to the noble Lord, the member 
for Tavistock, as he was then —the 
member for Devonshire now—he asked the 
noble Lord whether, if this proposed reduc- 
tion should not be admitted by the House, 
he would consider the principle of his 
Bill as affected? What was the an- 
swer he received from the noble Lord? 
He received none. ‘The noble Lord never 
rose from his seat. Now, of personal 
discourtesy, he (Lord Mahon) made no 
complaint; but, on public grounds, he 
would say, that such silence, such mys- 
tery, was undue and unconstitutional, and 
could tend neither to the just appreciation 
nor to the deliberate argument of any pub- 
lic measure. It was the same silence, 
the same mystery, of which he had to com- 
plain in another stage of this Bill, when, 
till the very evening of the memorable Ist 
of March, not one man in the House, or 
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in the country, except the Ministers them- 
selves, had the faintest idea of any one 
feature in the Ministerial scheme. Was 
this the way in which public opinion should 
first be consulted—consulted, that it might 
both guide and be guided—be tried, that 
it might neither be outrun by excessive 
concessions, nor surprised by undesired 
changes? Was our ancient Constitution 
then to undergo not merely the same fate, 
but the same manner of inflicting that 
fate, which we are told that Turkish Sual- 
tans are in the habit of decreeing? Was 
our ancient Constitution not merely to be 
put to death, but to be put to death by 
mutes ? And yet, when he looked to what 
the Ministers had lately stated, he found 
still more reason, perhaps, to complain of 
their speeches than of their silence. He 
alluded more especially to the assertion 
which the right hon. member for Cumber- 
land is stated to have made, that the al- 
leged refusal of the Supplies by that House 
had been one of the principal motives forthe 
dissolution of Parliament. Another Minis- 
ter(Lord Althorp) had alluded to the answer 
which he gave to a question of Sir Richard 
Vyvyan’s, on Thursday evening, as to the 
dissolution, and stated, that ‘‘ every one 
must have seen what he meant ;” or in 
other words, that a dissolution had been 
already determined upon. ‘Thus the no- 
ble Lord stated, that a dissolution had 
been decided upon at about five o’clock on 
Thursday evening; and yet one of the 
noble Lord’s colleagues asserted, that 
this decision was mainly influenced by 
an event which did not take place till 
seven or eight hours afterwards. What 
then became of the assertion of that right 
hon. Colleague, or what could be said 
now of the “‘ United Cabinet?” The late 
House of Commons had been severely 
censured, not only by the right hon. mem- 
ber for Cumberland, but by several of his 
colleagues, and by that portion of the Press 
which was supposed to be under their con- 
trol; and in a public meeting a few days 
ago, at Manchester, he thought he per- 
ceived that no less a term than that of 
“infamous ” was applied to it. Now he 
should not shrink from expressing his 
sincere and steady conviction—unfashion- 
able though it might be—that of all the 
legislative Assemblies ever convened in 
any age or in any country, none ever sur- 
passed the late House of Commons in 
worth, in honour, in public spirit, or dis- 
interestedness. And he trusted, that he 
if 
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should not be considered as intending any 
disrespect to the Assembly which he had 
then the honour of addressing, if he frank- 
ly confessed, that he could not by any 
means look upon it in the same exalted 
light. The late elections did not pro- 
ceed from the calm judgment of the 
country, but rather from its inflamed 
and misguided passion—they were not an 
appeal to ‘* Philip when sober.” ‘The pre- 
sent Members were, in too many instances 
at least, more like a Chamber of Delezates, 
than a House of Representatives. He saw 
around him indeed too many whose opi- 
nions he respected, and whose talents 
he admired; but he looked in vain 
for others whom it was, unfortunately, 
parliamentary to name. He looked in 
vain for the classic knowledge and ready 
eloquence of his friend, Sir Richard Vy- 
vyan—He looked in vain for the practical 
abilities, and the amiable and open and 
enlightened temper of his friend Sir 
Thomas Acland. The popular torrent 


had spared neither the greatest length of 


public service, nor the most unimpeach- 
able integrity—it had swept away Mr. 
Bankes from Dorsetshire,and Colonci Tyrell 
from Essex. And he must own that in these 
two last instances, at least, his regret for 
those whom he had lost was not at all di- 
minished, when he came to consider by 
whom their places had been filled—when 
he saw one of them, at least, the right 
hon. member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Cal- 
craft) standing forward as the cham- 
pion of a Bill which he was amongst the 
foremost and loudest to condemn, which 
he, himself, heard him reprobate from his 
place in Parliament, by declaring that he 
was, indeed, for Reform, but not for Re- 
volution. But, it seemed that the right 
hon. Gentleman was fond of a winning 
cause—that his generosity was always 
ready to step in and protect the powerful, 
and that though he endeavoured to over- 
throw the Ministers in the battle, he was 
now, as usual, shouting in the train of 
victory. The hon, Mover, the member for 
Lincolnshire, has said that the result of the 
late elections had proved that the people— 
the great majority of the people—-were 
entirely satisfied with the Bill for Reform. 
He denied it. [A laugh.] He understood 
that laugh, but persisted in his denial. If 
those hon. Members who laughed, pointed 
to the result of the late elections, he, on 
his part, might be allowed to point to the 
means by which that result had been 
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obtained. Those means, he maintained 
to have been, an undue and unnatural co- 
alition between persons not merely of dif- 
ferent, but of opposite opinions; between 
those who were borne along by affectionate 
deference to the supposed wishes of the 
Crown, and those who, in their speeches and 
writings at least, if not in their prospect- 
ive intentions, treated the Crown with very 
little ceremony. A coalition had been 
formed between three classes ; the first con- 
sisted of those really and truly satisfied with 
the Bill, aclass which he conscientiously 
believed to be small and insignificant in 
comparison with the other two: the second, 
of those who thought this measure far too 
sweeping and subversive, but being anxious 
for some measure of Reform, thinking 
the Reformers too many not to be in the 
right, and despairing (he thought unjustly 
despairing) of Reform from any other 
quarter, preferred even this measure of Re- 
form to no Reform atall; they had rather 
the cup should overflow than find it wholly 
dry: the third class (and it was to this 
that he was particularly anxious to call 
the attention of the House) consisted of 
those (and, he solemnly declared that he 
trembled and shrank from investigating its 
size and its strength)—consisted of those, 
be they few or many, be they powerful or 
insignificant, who aimed at the subversion 
of our ancient monarchical institutions. 
Now, he denied that any single man from 
this class had been gained over by the 
Ministerial measure aad he would accept 
it frankly and fairly, and lay aside his 
ulterior designs of subversion. The Con- 
stitution had lost many friends: it had 
not gained over one enemy. If it had, 
he confessed that it might go a consider- 
able way to remove his objections to the 
Bill; the price he should still think exor- 
bitant, but the object he should admit to 
be of the highest importance: but now, 
we were about to pay the penalty without 
receiving the reward. He maintained, 
that the Radicals were not satisied with 
this measure; they might, indeed, pretend 
to be so—they might take the advice of 
the hon. member for Middlesex (Mr. 
Hume)—they might read his circular and 
be silent.And here let him observe with sin- 
cere concern, that the influence of the hon, 
member for Middlesex, and of those who 
acted with him, was absolutely inefficient 
to modify and control mischievous opinions, 
and was only powerful to direct them. 
ilad that hon. Member said to the people, 
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“ this measure will supersede the Ballot— 
it will render Universal Suffrage unne- 
cessary,” then, not one single man would 
have harkened; but now when he tells 
them, ‘‘ your objects are good, but wait, 
be prudent, let me show you the best 
means, the most favourable time for 
pressing them,” now he was trusted and 
obeyed by thousands! He repeated it, 
the Radicals were not satisfied with this 
measure. They might, indeed, pretend to 
be so in public, but their private councils 
held a far different tone. He could not, 
indeed, pretend to have formed part of those 
councils—he had no place in that unholy 
sanhedrim—but the yoice which escaped 
from it was sometimes loud enough to be 
caught by even uninitiated ears. What 
they said of the Bill was this, “it is a bad 
measure but a good step.” It was asa, step, 
and as a step only, that they regarded it; 
it was as a step only that they consented for 
the present to receive it. And if this were 
true, (and would any man be found to deny 
it?) what, then, became of the boasted 
unanimity of the hon. member for Lincoln - 
shire, of the influence which had sent here 
his seventy-six pledged county Members ? 
Then, the hon. Member who seconded the 
Address (Sir John Johnstone), closed his 
speech with a high but just tribute to the 
excellent intentions and amiable manners 
of his Majesty. Nothing could be more 
justly due than this praise; but did not 
his Majesty’s Ministers feel, that the more 
justice they did to his Majesty’s character, 
the more they would find it necessary to de- 
fend their own for introducing changes 
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which must impair, and might finally des- | 
troy, his just power and influence? With | 
such a Monarch as they themselves allowed | 
him to be, whence, then, arose the danger | 
tothe Monarchy? And would that danger 
he denied? At what other period of our 
annals, since the Revolution, had the kingly | 
power in this country been thus brought | 
into question, thus discussed in comparison 

with republican institutions, in clubs, ro- | 
tundas, associations, and by so large a por- 

tion of the Press ? It was not casy, in cases | 
like this to praise the swaxk without | 
reflecting blame on his advisers. And’ 
when he looked to the fearful effect from 

so very trifling an origin— 

Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias, 

and considered how much more the same 

desire of popularity might possibly produce 
—-then he confessed that he was almost 
ready to despair of the destinies of his coun- 
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try. But he had some hope that the people 
might yet recover from their delusion, 
and perceive how much the royal name 
had been misused. And such a change of 
Opinion could not be more effectually 
promoted than by such speeches as that of 
the noble Lord—a speech which placed 
him in direct and glaring contradiction 
with one of his own colleagues, and in- 
stead of clearing up the facts of the late 
dissolution, in a full and satisfactory man- 
ner, left them more obscure and doubtful 
than it found them. 

Mr. Hume said, that although the noble 
Lord had taken upon himself to define 
the class to which he (Mr. Hume) belong- 
ed, it might turn out that the definition 
was not altogether the most perfect of 
which the case admitted ; and he would at 
some future time take an opportunity of 
more clearly defining the class to which he 
really did belong. Passing, however, to 
the matters more immediately under the 
consideration of the House, he would ap- 
peal to the House whether the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet below him, and the 
speech of the noble Lord who bad just sat 
down, were such as deserved serious con- 
sideration, or called for any very Jength- 
ened reply 2? They were made up of com- 
plaints that the King should have ventured 
to appeal to his people, never being able 
to deny, that at the very moment when 
that appeal was made, the Commons 
House of Parliament was most equally 
divided upon the identical question which 
gave occasion for that appeal. He con- 
fessed, that he thought such a complaint 
exceedingly unfair, coming, as it did, from 
hon. Members who, in the last Parlia- 
ment, had defied his Majesty’s Ministers 
to adopt that course, for having pursued 
which was now made matter of the loudest 
and most bitter complaint. Ministers ap- 
pealed to the people because they had 
been defied and been dared to make that 
appeal; but did any one of the hon. Mem- 
hers who had so dared them go to any 
place where the election was popular, and, 
ascending the hustings with the Bill in 
his hand, make a merit of opposing that 
bill? Something of that sort might have 
been done at the University of Cambridge ; 
but had it been done in Oxfordshire ? who 
did it in Dorsetshire ? had it been done in 
any one popular borough? But perhaps 
the hon. Member who interrupted him, 
had the name of some Cornish borough in 
his pocket; there, perhaps, something of 

H 2 
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the kind might have taken place. It 
should, however, be recollected, that one 
swallow made no summer—a rare instance 
might, perhaps, be found, but the prin- 
ciple was still the same : the general sense 
of the people was favourable to Reform ; 
that was a position which no man in his 
senses would attempt to gainsay. Such 
having turned out to be the case, he could 
not but admire thecandour of the right 
hon. Baronet below him, who had so 
frankly avowed, that in the result of the 
elections he was mistaken ; and being so, 
why did that right hon. Baronet utter the 
complaints which the House had heard ? 
Why complain of that appeal to the 
people? Did he desire anything but the 
truth? Did he desire that that House 
should represent anything but the true sen- 
timents of the people? No man could be 
more anxious than he (Mr. Hume) was, to 
see the measure of Reform, if possible, car- 
ried without a dissolution of Parliament ; 
but when he heard it asserted, as it was in 
the former Parliament, that a faction only 
gave their support to the measure, and 
when he saw that the really factious were 
those who opposed it, he felt that the 
moment had arrived when justice could not 
be done to the people without an appeal to 
the people themselves ; and what had been 
the result ?—a majority of nine to one had, 
throughout the country, declared for it; aye, 
he would go the length of saymg twenty 
to one ; yes, five per cent of the whole po- 
pulation could not be polled against it ; he 
meant of course of the laity. In sucha 
state of things, then, he must be allowed to 
say, that it was waste of time to occupy 
the attention of the House with complaints 
against the Ministers for calling upon the 
people to exercise their undoubted privi- 
lege. The whole country, at least that 
portion possessing the elective franchise, 
had been polled, and uow the world had 
seen the result. As matters stood in the 
month of April last, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had no alternative; they could not 
go on, night after night, lowering the dig- 
nity of Parliament, as the House was then 
disposed to compel them to do; and much 
as Parliament had, of late, done to lower 
its own dignity, there was no one course 
of conduct more calculated to effect that 
object than was the conduct pursued by 
the Opposition in reference to the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. Hon. Mem- 


bers who had spoken in the course of this 
debate, seemed to charge the supporters of 
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Reform, with being the enemies of the 
monarchy. If by that they meant to con- 
vey any imputation upon any Member of 
that House, let them name those to whom 
they alluded; if they merely spoke of per- 
sons out of doors, let them say so at once, 
and relieve Members of that House from 
an accusation, to which, he siucerely be- 
lieved, no one of them was justly open. 
He avowed that he was a Radical Re- 
former. He was not one of those bit-by- 
bit Reformers who would be content to 
throw away a favourable opportunity for 
obtaining much, for the sake of some 
paltry and petty concession being at the 
moment ensured. No; he had, year after 
year, been lamenting the lavish expend- 
iture of the country, and the degree in 
which it pressed upon the energies of in- 
dustry, and dried up the springs of pros- 
perity; it was on that account that he urged 
a change—it was on that account that 
he had ever been a Radical Reformer, and 
so would continue; and he hesitated not 
to affirm, that without some such Reform 
as the Bill proposed to effect, the business 
of the country could not go on; and such, 
he felt assured, was the universal feeling of 
the people ; for let any candidate go forth 
into the metropolis, or into any county, and 
canvass the opinion of the electors, he 
would find, that the far greater majority— 
nay, he would say, an overwhelming ma- 
jority, would rather have the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, than 
go without any measure of Reform at all, 
as the opposers of the Bill, in truth, de- 
signed to let them. There was, certainly, no 
knowing that the people might not have 
been contented with a very small measure 
of Reform indeed, if the last Ministry had 
been prepared to make any concession ; 
but no concession would they make; and 
in spite of all the advice that had been 
given them to the contrary, on they went 
in the same course, utterly indifferent to 
the signs of the times at a moment when 
the whole world was in motion. When 
everything warned them to yield, they de- 
clared that they would not yield a single jot. 
He confessed he could not understand how 
the good sense of the hon. Baronet should 
have lain asleep for so long a period. He 
professed himselfunableto account for such 
mental blunders, except by supposing that 
the hon. Baronet had allowed himself to be 
influenced by party feeling, and had for- 
gotten those great and leading interests 
which should alone govern the conduct of a 
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British Minister. It was nothing but party 
feeling which could have induced the right 
hon. Baronet and his friends, the members 
for Harwich, to abandon principles which 
they had long and warmly advocated, and 
support that which they had long opposed, 
merely to obtain the petty object of leaving 
an adverse Ministry in a minority. He 
alluded to that proposition the object of 
which was, to remove the duties upon 
timber. When things had been brought 
to that pass, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that there could not be an act of greater 
wisdom on the part of the Sovereign, or 
one of greater decision on the part of Mi- 
nisters, than the one to dissolve the Par- 
liament, and the other to advise that im- 
portant step. No doubt, the party who 
dared the Ministers to the dissolution were 
defeated, and finding themselves now in a 
minority, were very sore upon the subject. 
If they were as well accustomed to being 
beaten as he was, they would bear their 
drubbing with better humour. Once more 
he would say, that complaints were useless. 
The trial had been made, and the Re- 
formers were successful ; and it ill became 
their opponents now, to complain that the 
light of truth and the force of the just in- 
fluence of the people had been let in upon 
them. He hoped that no credit would be 
riven to the assertion, that a new Bill, or a 
different Bill, was to be introduced. He 
could not believe such a statement. No 
doubt Ministers would show their wisdom 
in attending to any suggestion respecting 
the details of the measure which did not 
affect its fundamental principles; but he 
hoped, and did expect, that the measure 
of Reform would be carried through both 
Houses, and receive the Royal Assent, 
without any alteration, excepting in such 
details as might be faulty, or by the intro- 
duction of such minor improvements as 
would not be inconsistent with the scope 
and spirit of the whole measure. Much 
complaint had been made of the alleged 
use of the King’s name in reference to the 
Reform Bill. It required but a slight 
effort of memory to call to mind the occa- 
sions without number in which the ery of 
‘Church and King” had been raised by 
the hon. and right hon. Gentlemen below 
him, and yet now they were the first io cry 
out against a use of the King’s name. 
The present Ministers had not used it one- 
tenth part so often as their predecessors. 
As to the conduct of the Monarch, it was 


above all praise; he had evinced the most 
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paternal anxiety to promote the interests 
of his people, and to meet their wishes in 
every respect, and, in fact, he had proved 
himself better acquainted with their real 
wishes and sentiments than many of those 
who would fain be his advisers. It was 
said of him, (Mr. Hume) and those who 
thought with him, that they were enemies 
of the monarchy; but the fact was, that 
they only desired to see the Constitution 
brought back to its original principles. 
Finally, he had but to say, that he sin- 
cerely thanked the Ministers for the 
Reform Bill, and he the more thanked 
them when he remembered the manner 
in which they had appealed to the country 
for the support of that Bill. 

Mr. Aétwood said, there was one obser- 
vation in the speech of the noble Lord 
(Althorp) which ought not to be passed 
over. The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
had pointed out, among the evils attending 
the hasty dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment, in the midst of its sitting, that 
taxes had been repealed without an act of 
the Legislature. The noble Lord had ad- 
mitted the fact, and a grave and important 
fact it was. Did any man doubt that 
practically the duties on coals and slate had 
not been repealed by Parliament, but by an 
order issued by the Government, founded 
on the belief that, after the Resolution had 
received the concurrence of the House of 
Commons, it would receive the consent of 
the concurrent branches of the Legis- 
lature ? Here, then, was a law carried into 
effect, operating upon the people, without 
the concurrence of Parliament and the 
Crown. With breathless haste, in order 
to serve the purposes of their own party- 
politics, Ministers had dissolved the Parlia- 
ment,and then carried a law into efiect which 
rested on no authority but a Resolution of 
that House; yet the King’s Speech told 
the House, that either that duty, or some 
other, must be imposed. [fa single reso- 
lution of the House was sufficient for the 
repeal of taxes, taxes of great amount 
might be imposed by the same authority. 
He did not dispute the prerovative of the 
Crown, by which Parliament may be at 
any time dissolved; but allowing this, it 
was a prerogative which was viewed at all 
times with jealousy by the wisest states- 
men, and for the exercise of which the 
Ministers of the Crown were responsible ; 
and it rested on them to show the neces- 
sity of it in the present case. 

Mr. Trevor observed, in reply to the 
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hon. member for Middlesex, that if he 
canvassed populous places, he would find 
a great many who regretted that such a 
measure had been introduced. An appeal 
had been made to the public mind during 
an extraordinary excitement, and before 
time had been allowed to the people for 
reflection, and for considering in what 
way the numberless clauses of the Bill af- 
fected them. He was not one of those 
who were no Reformers; but there was a 
material difference between what the hon. 
member for Middlesex called a practical 
and useful Reform, and a sort of legal 
firebrand, which set the country in a blaze 
from one end to the other. He was not 
prepared to dispute the assertion that 
there was a considerable feeling in favour 
of Reform; but in some populous places, 
as in the one he represented, that feeling 
was not so decided. He was satisfied that 
a strong re-action would take place, and 
that as reflection arose in the minds of the 
people they would change their opinions. 
Mr. Trant condemned the unprecedent- 
ed, and unconstitutional, and mischievous 
use, which had been made of the King’s 
name. This was no light matter; it was 
of such importance, that his Majesty 
ought to be acquainted with the acts of 
his Ministers. The right hon. Virst Lord 
of the Admiralty, he had understood (from 
sources of information out of doors), had 
sct the example in the House, for which 
he had been condemned by the late hon. 
member for Wareham, who, by some ex- 
traordinary process—by the most extraor- 
dinary tergiversation ever exhibited—had 
since been manufactured into a county 
Member. If he thought there was one 
man in the House who would second him, 
he would move an Amendment to the 
Address, in order to put the record upon 
the Journals, and to prevent the Address 
passing nem. con. If ever there was an oc- 
casion in which the Sovereign ought to be 
acquainted with what passed in the coun- 
try, the present was the occasion. These 
circumstances, and other acts and in- 
stances of violence, had lit a flame in the 
country which the Ministers would find it 
very difficult to quench. He would tell 
them, as the late member for Wareham 
had told the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
that although they might conduct the 
Government of the country, it would not 
be the Government of King, Lords, and 
Commons, He was not a party man; but 
there was now an oc¢asion in which (as 
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their prayer enjoined) hon. Members should 
lay aside party feelings and animosities, 
and think only of the public good. He 
would caution hon. Gentlemen opposite 
not to increase the excitement in the 
country ; for they would find it impossible 
to carry on their proceedings in that 
House, if they were under the dread of 
violence. 

Mr. Hunt said, that there were two 
points in the Address, our foreign, and 
our domestic policy. He regretted that 
something more had not been said 
about our foreign policy. He agreed that 
it was most desirable to avoid war, but he 
would rather give up half his possessions 
than that the Poles should be destroyed 
by Russia. He had seen it stated in the 
ag Hie but he did not believe it, that 
while Government professed liberal opi- 
nions, and professed not to draw the 
sword in the contest between the Poles 
and Russians, they were sanctioning the 
transportation of British arms to Russia, 
to be used against the Poles. He had 
understood that there had been 200,000 
stand of arms sent from Birmingham ; and 
the manufacturers not being able to make 
them fast enough, some had been borrow- 
ed and sent from the Tower. The country 
would be indebted to him, if, in conse- 
quence of his question, any of his Majesty’s 
Ministers coutradicted the report. With 
regard to our domestic policy, allusions 
had been made to the disturbances 
throughout the country, and particularly 
in Jreland and Wales. If he (Mr. Hunt) 
understood right, they had been put down 
by what were called constitutional mea- 
sures; but he lamented that no hon. 
Member had told the House how they had 
been put down. Had they been aware 
that upwards of twenty of his Majesty’s 
subjects had been shot—fired upon by mi- 
litary-—and buried without a Coroner’s In- 
quest ? He trusted the information which 
the hon. the Under Secretary for the Home 
Department would impart, respecting the 
alleged purchase of arms by a foreign 
State from the Government, and the riots 
at Merthyr Tydvil, by which twenty-six 
of our fellow-subjects lost their lives, would 
be satisfactory. It was too much, that 
such a number of human beings should be 
slaughtered without a Coroner’s Inquest 
sitting to inquire into the circumstances 
attendant upon their death; and should 
no other hon: Member propose an inquiry 
into the nature of these circumstances, he 
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would take it upon himself to bring the 
matter fully before the House. He was 
anxious to say one word with respect to 
the great measure of Reform, which would 
shortly be under their consideration, as his 
conduct and sentiments in reference to it 
in the last Parliament had been insidiously 
misrepresented. He would give the Bill 
of his Majesty’s Ministers his best support, 
so far as it corresponded with what he 
conceived to be the wants and wishes of 
the people. He could have wished, how- 
ever, that it had gone further, and still 
more extended the franchise; and if the 
Tory party, with whom he was misrepre- 
sented to have contracted a political al- 
liance, should propose a measure on a 
broader basis of Representation, he would 
vote for that. When the Bill was in 
Committee he would propose, as an 
Amendment on the clause fixing 10/. as 
the minimum rate of franchise, that the 
right of suffrage shquid be vested in every 
householder without distinction of rate. 
Mr. G. Lamb was very willing to afford 
the hon. Member every information in his 
power concerning the alleged purchase of 
arms, and the deathsat MerthyrTydvil. He 
was not called upon to say whether any such 
purchase of arms had been made from 
individuals by any foreign agents — he 
knew nothing of the transaction—but he 
could most distinctly state, that there was 
no foundation whatever for the assertion 
that Government had agreed to sell or 
bestow any of the arms in the Tower, or 
the other national arsenals, upon any fo- 
reign Power whatever. No such thing had 
occurred. Then, with respect to the lament- 
able occurrence at Merthyr Tydvil, though 
it was painful to him to have to allude to 
the fact of a number of our misguided fel- 
low-subjects having been slain there, he 
should have still more regretted the trans- 
action if he had not had an oppertunity of 
explaining its true character. From the 
statements which had appeared in the 
public prints, which were in the main cor- 
rect, hon. Members must have seen that 
the catastrophe at Merthyr Tydvil was 
perfectly justifiable so far as the military 
were concerned. Indeed, he spoke in the 
presence of hon. Members well acquainted 
with the localities where the transaction 
had taken place, and who would bear him 
out in saying, that the firing of the troops 
on the rioters was essential to the safety of 
their own lives and the property of the in- 
habitants, Without entering into a state- 
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ment of the circumstances which preced- 
ed the riot, it was enough for him to state, 
that the rioters felt themselves so confi- 
dent in their numbers, as compared with 
the small body of troops in the town, that 
they attacked them with violence, and it 
was not till thirty stand of arms had been 
wrested from the troops in the street, that 
the soldiers in the inn at length felt them- 
selves compelled in self-defence to fire. 
The firing did not take place until it be- 
came unavoidable, for the safety of the 
troops, of the Magistrates, and of the po- 
pulation of the town. The people had 
come into the town for the purpose of 
plundering, which they carried into effect 
in the Court of Requests, and several 
other houses. It was true——-and he re- 
gretted it was so—that no Coroner’s In- 
quest had been held on the bodies ; but 
the fault lay not with the Coroner, nor 
with the military or civil authoritics. The 
fact was- -the commander of the troops, 
seeing the number and fury of the multi- 
tude that next day crowded the heights 
over the town, felt it to be his duty to re- 
treat from the place altogether, and thus 
the rioters got entire possession of the 
scene of action. Scarcely had they thus 
obtained possession of the town, when they 
carried away the bodies of the slain (which 
had lain since the preceding day in a sta- 
ble at the back of the inn) to be buried 
among their respective kindreds, by that 
means, as it was evident, precluding the 
condition,—the super visum corporis,—on 
which a Coroner’s Inquest must be held. 
Since that, however, one inquest had been 
held, and, aftera full inquiry into the whole 
transaction, a verdict was returned of 
‘* Justifiable Homicide.” He trusted this 
brief statement would satisfy the House 
that no blame lay with the Government 
with reference to the affair at Merthyr 
Tydvil. 

Mr. Sadler said, that it was not his in- 
tention, on that occasion, to occupy the 
time of the House by adverting to the 
various topics embraced in his Majesty’s 
Speech; he could not, however, refrain 
from expressing his deep disappointment 
at that part of it which adverted to the 
distressed condition of Ireland. The la- 
mentable condition of the poor in that un- 
happy country, was too well known to be 
passed over without a direct reference to 
it; its causes had been too long clearly 
ascertained, to render that part of the me- 
lancholy subject a matter of the least 
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doubt, aud the remedies had long appear- | 
ed as certain as human reason and expe- | 
rience could make them. Still all his | 
Majesty’s Ministers recommended to Par- | 
liament was, “ cautious consideration ” in 
determining as to the bare ‘ possibility of 
introducing any measures which may tend 
to prevent the recurrence of these evils ;” 
and those measures, it further appeared, | 
were to be confined. “ to assisting the im- | 
provement of the natural resources of the 
country.” He would assert, without any 
fear of contradiction, that these natural | 
resources had been improving, for at least | 
half a century past, in a more rapid man- 
ner than in almost any other country of 
the world ; and still the wretched inhabit- 
ants of that island had been subjected 
during the whole time, and up to the pre- 
sent hour, to constant distress, and to oc- 
casional visitations of famine and disease, 
which it was afflicting to contemplate. 
Raising, as it did, an enormous surplus of 
the means of subsistence constantly ex- 
ported, Parliament were nevertheless, it 
appeared, to sct about gravely and cau- 
tiously considering whether it was even 
possible to assist Ireland. Adopt that 
measure which, said the hon. Member, is 
taken in every other civilised country 
upon earth; render that justice to the 
distressed poor of Ireland which every 
writer, whether on natural rights or reli- 
gion, declares to be the natural and inali- 
enable right of human beings—namely, 
relief in their distresses ; and you will then 
pursue the course which policy and justice 
equally demand; but there is no need of 
that peculiar caution which, by yielding to 
the suggestions of the selfish, would only 
postpone and finally defeat any measure 
of permanent relief. A Poor-law for Ire- 
land was, moreover, almost as essential to 
the well-being of the poor labourers and 
operatives of England, as it was to those 
of Ireland. <A vast influx of the latter 
into this country, was occasioned by the 
want of employment and subsistence at 
home, reducing the wages and deteriorat- 
ing the condition of the labouring classes 
in every part of the country. Tis Majes- 
ty’s Speech had assured them that the dis- 
turbances of Ireland, and also those re- 
cently existing in England, were not of a 
political character. He (Mr. Sadler) con- 
curred in that Representation. But in 
what then did they originate? In more 
deeply-rooted causes—in long-neglected 
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country by what Blackstone had termed a 
fatal rural policy—in towns by an equally 
oppressive system, which had degraded 
the working classes, and which must be re- 
dressed before tranquillity, or even safety, 
could be secured. Recurring to Ireland, 
the hon. Member said, that, as his Majes- 
ty’s Government did not appear disposed 
to take up the subject of a Poor-law for 
Ireland, humble as he was, he would at- 
tempt that duty. As he was bound in 
mercy, justice, and policy to his suffering 
and most ill-treated fellow-countrymen, he 
would take an early opportunity of doing so 
himself, and submit a Resolution to the 
House which would afford every hon. 
Member an occasion of recording his opi- 
nions on a measure—as he would endea- 
vour to show—not only essential to the 
physical and moral well-being of the poor 
of Ireland, but to the prosperity of the 
empire at large. His Majesty’s Speech 
had alluded to the disturbed condition of 
certain districts in Ireland, but neglected 
to call the attention of the House to the 
real cause of that condition—namely, the 
miserable state of the poor of that country ; 
a state produced by the oppression of 
those who revelled on the hard-wrung 
earnings of those whom they cruelly aban- 
doned when no longer able to contribute 
to their ill-employed splendour; but he 
trusted that a state of affairs so anomalous 
in its moral and political relations would 
no longer be permitted to stain the Legis- 
lature of the country; and that the Irish 
landlords, particularly the absentees, who 
spent their enormous rents in a foreign 
land, to the total neglect—indeed ruin— 
of their oppressed tenantry, would be 
compelled to disgorge some portion of 
their ill-gotten gains, so as to save their 
wretched vassals from famine and misery. 
He had the authority of an Irish Catholic 
Prelate, who did him the honour of ad- 
dressing him ou the subject, to state, that 
nineteen-twentieths of the Irish landed 
property in the districts more particularly 
distressed belonged to absentces ; and he 
had the authority of every man at all ac- 
quainted with Ireland, including a former 
right hon. Secretary opposite, to state, that 
the disturbances in that country are uni- 
formly owing to local suffering and oppres- 
sion. ‘Till a legal provision for the poor 
of Ireland had received the sanction of the 
Legislature, it would be worse than need- 
less to expect that any measure, or series 
of measures, for the Improvement of the 
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moral and intellectual condition of its in- 
habitants could be of any use; and ac- 
cordingly, as he had stated, he would en- 
deavour to obtain that sanction on the first 
opportunity, It was unjust to England— 
it was degrading to Ireland—thus to re- 
lieve the perpetually recurring distress of 
Ireland in this casual and uncertain man- 
ner. The sufferings of the poor Irish were 
too constant to be thus occasionally miti- 
gated, and too deep to be much longer 
endured. 

Mr. Sheil said, that, as the Speech from 
the Throne had adverted to Ireland, it 
could not be deemed irrelevant, on his 
part, to call the attention of the House to 
it. Although Reform engrossed the pub- 
lic mind, still the connection of Ireland 
with Reform, independent of other consi- 
derations, must warrant an Irish Member 
in calling the present condition, and the 
likelihoods connected with the future state 
of Ireland, to their notice. Together with 
Reform, a series of salutary measures 
ought to be introduced, which would re- 
lieve the real grievances of the country, 
aud show the Irish people that their soli- 
citude for the Repeal of the Union was 
unreasonable. There could be no doubt 
that the question of the Repeal of the 
Union was every day becoming more for- 
midable. The discussion of the Catholic 
Question, and the manner in which it was 
of necessity carried, prepared the public 
mind for the reception of another question 
still more national, and calculated to ex- 
cite the popular passions. The great in- 
fluence acquired by one distinguished in- 
dividual was combined to assist and call 
out the instincts of nationality, which had 
become peculiarly exciteable by the former 
struggle. What then did it behove Go- 
vernment todo? They should counteract 
the numerous circumstances which were 
their antagonists, by measures of substan- 
tial benefit. He then adverted to the ne- 
cessity of making a provision for the poor, 
and recommended an absentee tax, as cal- 
culated at once to relieve the distresses 
and satisfy the feelings of the people. He 
called the attention of the House to the 
necessity of conciliating the Catholic 
Clergy, but deprecated any notion of Jink- 
ing them by a pecuniary, or what they 
would consider an ignominious tie. By 
intrusting them with the education of the 
people, by yielding to their complaints 
against the spirit of proselytism, and by 
increasing the funds granted for education, 
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and placing them more or less under the 
control of the Catholie hierarchy, a fair, a 
legitimate influence, founded upon reci- 
procal confidence, would be obtained. He 
was well aware that much of what he 
had suggested might be deemed irrelevant, 
but he thought it his duty, as an Irish 
Member, not to permit concerns of that 
country which was every day rising in im- 
portance to pass without a peculiar notice. 
Let the Government adhere to the wise 
and lofty principles by which its policy 
had been in other respects directed, and 
engage in the noble enterprise of giving 
completion and perfection to that great 
work of national pacification, without 
which they had been told by its advocates 
that nothing could be effected for Ireland, 
but with which alone they were also told 
that all could not be accomplished ; and, 
remembering that they were to consult the 
real interests of a nation, and not the nar- 
row views of a faction, let the Statesmen 
to whom the destinies of this great empire 
were confided not content themselves with 
fastening the two countries by mere statu- 
tory bonds, or the mere ligatures of law, 
but blend them by gradually diffusing the 
consciousness that both were in the enjoy- 
ment of the same rights, the same privi- 
leges, the same benefits, and the same 
constitutional freedom, and thus, by the 
wisest, as well as the most exalted means, 
lay the basis of their perpetual happiness 
in their inseparable connection. 

Mr. G. Dawson felt himself called upon 
to say a few words, having been alluded to 
by the hon. member for Middlesex, and 
being anxious to obtain an explanation 
from the right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
with reference to declarations of theirs in 
the last Session of Parliament. It might 
be recollected that in the week preceding 
the late dissolution, the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, now in his 
place, was asked by Sir Richard Vyvyan, 
then member for Cornwall—first, whether 
he meant to proceed that Session 
with the Reform Bill? and _ secondly, 
if not, whether it was the intention of 
Ministers to recommend to his Majesty to 
dissolve Paliament ? These questions were 
put by Sir Richard Vyvyan at five o’clock 
in the afternoon on the Thursday of the 
last week of the late Session: it was im- 
portant to bear this fact in mind. The 
noble Lord answered that it was the in- 
tention of Ministers not to proceed with 
the Reform Bill that Session, and though 
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his answer to the second question was ra- 
ther evasively couched, the impression 
which it left on all who heard it was, that 
Ministers had resolved upon having re- 
course to a dissolution. On the day on 
which these questions were thus answered, 
the debate on the Liverpool disfranchise- 
ment Bill was held, and continued till one 
o'clock, when a motion for adjournment 
was carried, contrary to the wishes of Mi- 
nisters, who declared, because that motion 
was agreed to, that therefore Parliament 
had refused to grant the necessary Sup- 
lies for the public service of the year. 
This was their pretext for the dissolution. 
But mark its absurd inconsistency: at 
five o’clock the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
opposite states, that Ministers have resolv- 
ed upon a dissolution ; and yet, when the 
dissolution takes place, he and his col- 
leagues state that they were forced into 
the act by an occurrence which took 
place at past one o’clock of the ensuing 
morning. Such was their language in 
the other House of Parliament, where the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
stated, that his Majesty’s Government 
were compelled to advise a dissolution, 
“as the House of Commons had last 
night refused the necessary Supplies.” 
Now either this was the fact, or it was not: 


if it was, what became of the noble Lord’s | 


(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) answer 
to Sir R. Vyvyan? if not, what became 
of the Lord Chancellor’s assertion? He 


should like to know how the noble Lord ' 


could extricate himself from this dilem- 
ma. He called upon some member of 
the Cabinet to explain this contradiction. 
Well, a dissolution, be its proximate cause 
what it might, took place, and the several 
Members addressed themselves to their 
constituents. Among others, the right 
hon. Baronet, member for Cumberland, 
(Sir J. Graham.) He wouid read a pas- 
sage from the right hon. Baronet’s ad- 
dress, in order to show that he took the 
same view of the dissolution with that ex- 
pressed in the other Honse by the Lord 
Chancellor, and therefore placed the 
noble Lord in the contradictory dilemma 
which he had just alluded to. “The 
last division,” says the right hon. Baronet, 
in his address, ‘‘ which had the effect of 
delaying the supplies.” [Hear, hear.] 
Perhaps the right hon. Baronet and his 
friends would not be so ready to cheer 
when the whole of the paragraph was read. 
“The last division, which had the effect 
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of delaying the supplies necessary for the 
public service, left no alternatiye to the 
Government but that of abandoning the 
Bill, or of advising his Majesty to have 
recourse to the sense of his people.” 
[Loud cheers on the Ministerial side.| He 
really knew not on what ground hon. 
Members opposite were so ready with 
their cheers—particularly for language 
which was in direct contradiction to the 
explanation of the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to Sir R. Vyvyan. 
But, perhaps, all this time the address he 
had been reading was a “ misrepresenta- 
tion of the Press.” If the words were 
not the right hon. Baronet’s, and the 
right hon. Baronet should disclaim them, 
his disclaimer would, he was sure, be re- 
ceived with great satisfaction by the House. 
He therefore called upon the right hon. 
Baronet to explain himself, and upon his 
noble colleague to explain his share of the 
dilemma. When their explanations had 
gone forth to the public, the Gentlemen 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House 
would no longer be taunted, as they too 
successfully and most unjustly had been, 
with having compelled Ministers to dis- 
solve Parliament, by refusing the supplies 
necessary for the public service. Those 
who voted for the adjournment the night 
he alluded to contemplated no such object : 
not a single man, he was convinced, who 
voted against Ministers on that occasion 
conceived for a moment that an adjourn- 
ment was equivalent to a refusal of the 
Supplies. In fact the assertion was too 
absurd to be seriously refuted ; if the ad- 
journment of any Orderof the Day relating 
to the Estimates meant the refusing the 
Supplies necessary for the public service, 
then the hon. member for Middlesex had 
cut off the Supplies some thirty times 
every Session, and therefore, according to 
the logic of Ministers, the hon. Member 
compelled them to dissolve Parliament so 
often as he induced them to adjourn the 
Estimates from one day to another, The 
assertion, he repeated, was too ridiculous 
to be seriously contradicted, and was only 
broached by the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite for paltry election purposes, and 
was artfully impressed upon the minds of 
the people. He hoped that after that 
evening, not one man in England would 
be foolish enough to believe that the ad- 
journment on the evening he alluded to 
was equivalent ta—or even supposed to 
be, in effect, the same as—refusing the 
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Supplies. And now one word with re- 
spect to the position in which Ministers 
stood with reference to these Supplies. 
The Army and Navy Estimates had been 
voted, but their appropriation not sanc- 
tioned by Act of Parliament. The Ord- 
nance Estimates were not voted when 
Parliament was dissolved, and that branch 
of the service had to be made good from 
the Exchequer, on the responsibility of 
Ministers. What was the consequence ? 
Why that Ministers would have to seek 
an Act of Indemnity for the results of their 
own act of dissolution. It was plain, that 
if they were enabled to thus readily make 
good the deficiency of the Supplies—the 
clamour about their being ‘compelled 
into a dissolution” was, to say the least, 
a tenfold exaggeration of party spirit, in 
keeping with the unfair, and gross, and 
most compulsory influence used by Minis- 
ters at the late elections. He said most 
unfair and compulsory influence, and 
would refer to, without entering into a 
long statement, the conduct of Ministers 
in Ireland, more particularly in the city 
of Dublin. On that occasion, he would 
not hesitate to say, that the influence of 
the King’s name was used ina manner the 
most disgraceful in the annals of elections. 
He had himself received several letters 
from persons resident in Dublin, stating 
that the parties had no alternative between 
voting for the Reform candidates and 
giving up their situations under the Irish 
Government. These facts should be borne 
in mind when hon. Members opposite 
vaunted themselves upon being the Repre- 
sentatives, freely chosen, of the people, 
and that, too, when it would be easy to 
show that the grossest influence had been 
exercised by Ministers, to the total disre- 
gard of even the exterior of decency. 
Considering all these things, he conceived 
that something more was necessary than 
the mere expression that there was a pos- 
sibility of doing something for the relief 
of Ireland. He was, however, happy to 
learn that Government had done some- 
thing, even though it was temporary, for 
that country. It had, he lamented to say, 
been stated to him, that Ministers had not 
taken so active a part in the relief of the 
distress by which Ireland was afflicted as 
they ought to have done. He had been 
told by some members of the Irish Com- 
mittee, that the subject of Irish distress 
was treated by the Government with the 
greatest indifference, apathy, and cold- 
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ness. The noble Lord opposite, and the 
right hon. Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, had been informed that not 
less than 140,000 individuals were in a 
state of starvation in Treland, yet no im- 
mediate relief was afforded tothem. At 
jength a deputation of the Itish Committee 
forced themselves into the presence of 
the Home Secretary, in order to draw his 
attention to this distressing subject; and, 
as he understood, the first question put 
to them was, whether there was really any 
distress in freland? If this assertion 
Were not true, it was proper that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite should have an 
opportunity of contradicting it. The bare 
notice of the distress in Ireland, as it ap- 
yes in the King’s Speech, would not, 

e was convinced, allay the irritation or 
remove the distress which at present pre- 
vailed in Ireland. In 1826, when distress 
prevailed in the manufacturing districts of 
this country, immense benefits were de- 
rived from a grant of 15,000/., which was 
distributed in small sums. He was of 
opinion that a similar course might be 
beneficially adopted with reference to Ire- 
land. Surely, the Government could not 
suppose that that House would not freely 
agree to a grant of money for so humane 
a purpose. In conclusion, the right hon. 
Gentleman again expressed his opinion 
that the distressed state of Ireland ought 
to have been adverted to in a more open 
and distinct manner than it was in his 
Majesty’s Speech. 

Sir J. Graham said, the House would 
pardon him, if, for a few minutes, he pre- 
sumed to occupy their time. He was not 
in the habit of doing so until he felt him- 
self called upon, as in this instance he 
did. He did not expect to be obliged, on 
that occasion, especially when he found 
that no amendment was to be moved to 
the Address, to have to make any obser- 
vations to the House; but, though no 
amendment had been moved, attacks had 
been made which placed the Government 
in a very unsatisfactory position, and 
which peculiarly called on him for some 
observations, after what had been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite with 
respect to his conduct in the matter of the 
late dissolution. That right hon. Gentle- 
man had said something in a tone of per- 
sonality which it seemed the House desired 
should be laid aside, and had brought for- 
ward certain charges against him. He 


had at first doubted whether these charges 
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were personal, for he felt that if they | 
were, that was not the place for him to | 
call for an explanation of them, [Hear, 
hear, from Lord Stormont]. ‘The noble 
Lord who cheered so loudly, had, he re- 
membered, on a former occasion, produced 
from his pocket a volume of Shakspeare, 
to show what crows would do in a re- 
formed Parliament, but he himself exhi- 
bited even in an unreformed Parliament 
something of the kind; and when he 
talked of crows, he should recollect that 
there were daws, who would peck at the 
character which they attempted to soil, 
but which they could not destroy. An- 
other noble Lord, by his reductio ad ab- 
surdum, by his insinuations about paltry, 
insignificant motives, had thrown a few 
random shots, which passed by those 
against whom they were aimed, but might 
rebound on himself, Even when thus 
attacked, he had been unwilling to enter 
on his defence; but when the right hon. 
Gentleman, with whom from his earliest 
youth he had been on terms of friendship, 
when he thought that the character thus 
attacked suffered something from the 
imputation cast on it, he could not hesitate 
longer to obey the call; not so much in 
deference, indeed, to his right hon, friend 
as in deference to his own character, and 
in deference to the House, for which he 
generally entertained a deep respect. He 
had had other reasons besides those now 
mentioned for abstaining from defending 
himself on this occasion. He had not an 
accurate recollection of the words of the 
address to the freeholders which the right 
hon. Gentleman had quoted. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had the advantage 
of him, by coming down with the words of 
the address itself, without giving him no- 
tice, a document which, since the time it 
was published, he had neither seen nor 
thought of. He supposed, when the sub- 


used the word “refuse ” with respect to 
the Supplies, and that he had not said any- 
thing about stopping the Supplies. The 
right hon. relation of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman who first alluded to the subject, 
had done him justice by reading the 
words of the address, from which it ap- 
peared that the words ‘ stopping or refus- 
ing the Supplies” had not been in the 
address, but that he stated that a certain 
motion, on being carried, had had the 
effect of “‘ delaying” the Supplies, But 
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circumstantial as to dates, and out of re- 
spect to his own character, thus attacked, 


| he (Sir J. Graham) should refer to cir- 


cumstances, which he believed he could 
do, without violating the secrets of his 
Majesty’s councils; for if he did not feel 
he could do so, he should abstain from 
making the following statement :-—On the 
Thursday evening Sir R. Vyvyan put a 
question as to the intention of the Govern- 
ment with respect to proceeding with the 
Bill. He admitted that the answer of the 
noble Lord on the Thursday evening was 
positive as to one point, but that the an- 
swer as to the dissolution was not direct, 
but was of such a nature as not to be 
misunderstood. He had already observed, 
that the quotation from his address was 
imperfect ; for there was no reference to 
more than one of three things. The first 
of these was the small majority on the 
second reading; and the next, the small 
majority against the Bill in a subsequent 
stage; which produced the third matter— 
namely, the delay of the Supplies. All 
these went to make up the grounds of the 
determination of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It had been this night said, that 
the noble Lord (Althorp) had not warned 
the hon. member for Marlborough that it 
was of the last importance that the Sup- 
plies should be passed that night. He 
must say, that if ever a warning was given 
to any man of anything that would most 
assuredly happen should another event 
take place, that warning had been given 
on the occasion referred to. He would 
not stay to ask whether the course pur- 
sued by hon. Gentlemen opposite had had 
the effect of delaying the Supplies; he 
would only observe, that such was, from 
its very nature, most likely to be its eflect. 
If hon. Gentlemen had only sought to 
put an end to that discussion, they might 
have moved an adjournment of the De- 
bate; it was not necessary to move an 
adjournment of the House. He would 
appeal to their honour, as private gentle- 
men; he appealed in this manner espe- 
cially to the hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Sir C. Wetherell), whether that 
was not the decided purpose of the Gen- 
tlemen who had acted together on that 
occasion? [Sir C. Wetherell, in reply, said, 

he was not in the House.] He appealed 
to that hon. and learned Gentleman, be- 
cause among many honourable men, and 
many honourable men there were on that 


-side of the House, there was not one man 
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of higher honour than the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to whom he had ap- 
pealed. He asked, whether it had not 
been the intention of these hon. Gentle- 
men to stop the Ordnance Estimates? He 
thought there was in the circumstances 
themselves strong evidence of the fact. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite seemed 
as if he felt that such was the object of 
the motion, for he appeared unwilling to 
mix himself up with it, and left the House 
without voting. [Sir R. Peel said, he 
was not present when the motion was 
made.| No, but during the debate, and 
almost within a few moments of the time 
of making the motion, the right hon. 
Baronet had been present, though just 
before the moment at which it was ac- 
tually made he left the House. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he was present 
on the occasion of the debate referred to; 
he made a long speech, and left the House 
before the division; but not for the cause 
supposed by the right hon. Baronet. 

Sir J. Graham continued. The effect 
of delaying the Supplies was conclusive 
with the Ministers as to the necessity of 
dissolving the Parliament. It was on 
Thursday they had felt strongly inclined 
to do so; but after that, though a difi- 
culty arose that seemed insuperable, the 
dissolution became a matter of unavoid- 
able necessity. He alluded to the Sup- 
plies for the Ordnance Estimates. It had 
happened, in 1784 and in 1807, that the 
Government were placed in a similar situ- 
ation. Parliament was dissolved without 
the Ordnance Supplies being voted. But 
it so happened, that it was discovered 
there was a sum voted and appropriated, 
but not expended, and the difficulty the 
Ministry felt was unexpectedly got over. 
Up to this moment, the Army and Navy 
had been supplied from money voted by 
that House, and the Ordnance had been 
provided for out of a sum of money voted 
in the preceding year, and appropriated 
for that purpose, but which happened not 
to have been expended; he was happy in 
being able to communicate that fact to 
the House. Under these circumstances 
he was justified in saying, that it was the 
vote of Thursday night “which had con- 
vinced the Ministry that they would be- 
tray what they conceived to be their duty 
to their Sovereign and their country, if 
they did not advise the King to dissolve 
the Parliament. That was the plain un- 
varnished tale he had to tell them; he 
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told it without the opportunity of referring 
to documents, without consulting any per- 
son whatever—he told it upon his recol- 
lection of what had occurred; and having 
done so, he threw himself upon the con- 
sideration of the House, and asked them 
fairly, whether what he had stated was 
not a sufficient explanation, and whether 
(he was almost ashamed to ask it) the 
truth of his assertions was not amply 
proved by their own recollection of the 
circumstances to which he had referred ? 
With respect to what had been said re- 
garding Ireland, he had no doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman near him would be 
fully able to satisfy the House upon that 
subject. But there was one point upon 
which he himself wished to make a single 
observation. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had spoken of the influence of 
the Government as displayed in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman ought to know 
something of the sort of influence lately 
exercised there, for it had been exercised 
in a part of Ireiand with which he was 
well acquainted—the county of Derry. 
The present Government had there ful- 
filled a duty which the late Govern- 
ment had neglected to perform, He 
alluded to a sum of 15,0002. which 
had been lent to the corporation of Derry, 
and which, by the terms of an Act of Par- 
liament, was to be repaid within a speci- 
fied time. That time had elapsed without 
payment, and, indeed, up to the period at 
which the present Ministry took office, 
the money had not been repaid. The 
present Government had felt it to be their 
duty rigorously to enforce payment of this 
debt, though at the hazard of offending 
the corporation, and forfeiting all election 
influence. He would say one word with 
respect to the neglect of Government to 
supply relief to the Irish. He did not 
think that the Government were bound to 
place implicit reliance on the Irish Com- 
mittee. He had the highest respect for 
the persons composing that Committee, 
but the Government had thought it more 
safe that relief should be administered by 
persons over whom it possessed an imme- 
diate control, as, from the experience of 
former years, Ministers were aware that 
many abuses had arisen in consequence of 
the want of that control over the persons 
employed to administer the relief afforded 
to the Irish. Now, what was the fact 
with regard to the supposed neglect of the 
Government? A fortnight ago they had 
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sent out a person, a responsible officer of 
the Victualling Board, a gentleman of 
known ability, honour, and integrity—a 
man of great experience in the purchase 
of stores and provisions—with some means 
of relieving the distress. That gentleman 
was sent to Westport, the very centre of 
the distressed districts, with a limitation 
of his power, it is true, as to the amount 
of credit he was to obtain, but still with a 
very extensive credit, and he was directed 
to be most cautious in his selection of 
persons to be intrusted with the distribu- 
tion of the relief, but he was instructed at 
the same time to administer that relief, 
wherever he was satisfied that relief was 
actually wanted. In this conduct the 
Government at home had been anticipated 
by the Irish Government, for his right 
hon, friend, out of the funds in the Irish 
Exchequer, had already administered re- 
lief to the distressed Irish, and the Govern- 
mentat home had gone to theutmost verge, 
being sure of parliamentary sanction from 
the urgency of the case; and in those yery 
districts where distress had been most pre- 
valent is must bea consolation to the House 
to know that there was a confidential 
public officer administering relief. 

Mr. John Smith said, it was true, that 
applications had been made to the Govern- 
ment on the part of the London Com- 
mittee, but it was not the fact, that the 
Government had ever expressed any doubt 
as to the existence of distress in Ireland. 
He believed, on the contrary, that the 
strong but true picture he had drawn of 
that distress had produced a powerful 
effect on the members of Government. 
The member of the Government to whom 
the application was made, said that he had 
no power to order the application of any 
money, and the noble Lord the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was then engaged at 
his election, but as soon as he returned to 
town the subject should be laid before 
him. The noble Lord did return the next 
day, and immediately wrote a letter, stating 
that the Government would take measures 
to remedy this dreadful evil, He after- 
wards knew that the Government had 
given money to relieve the distress; but 
he could further assure the House, and it 
would be satisfactory to everybody to 
know, that the public sympathy had been 
awakened, and those subscriptions which 
had slowly increased between 4and 50001., 
for some days, had this very morning 
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He was sure that any one who knew as 
much as he did of the existence of this 
distress, would be satisfied that it was the 
duty of the Government to do what they 
could to relieve it in the first instance. He 
was happy to say, that all the members of 
the Government had shown the greatest 
sympathy for the distresses of the Irish 
peasantry. ‘They had done a vast deal to 
relieve it, perhaps all that the circum- 
stances of their situation justified them in 
doing. This however, was but a tempo- 
rary relief; there must be one of a per- 
manent nature; and if no one else pro- 
posed it, he should take upon himself to 
do so. It would be proper to lay some 
contribution on the land in Ireland, for 
the purpose of preventing the poor from 
perishing of absolute want. In the county 
of Mayo, he believed that capital might 
be advantageously aunploya ; and that if 
a sum of money was advanced to drain 
the bogs there, it would afford present 
employment to a large number of poor 
people, and would secure a good return. 
Lord Stormont thought, that the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Baronet called for 
some explanation. That right hon. Baronet 
had adverted to the terms of a former 
Debate, and said, that he (Lord Stormont) 
had attacked his character. He did not 
know why the right hon, Baronet had thus 
selected him. He was ready to meet the 
right hon. Baronet upon this point, at any 
time whatever. Theright hon. Baronet said 
there were some daws which pecked ata 
character they could not soil. [No,] Well, 
then, some daws that pecked at a charac- 
ter which they attempted to soil, but 
which they could not injure. He wished 
to ask the right hon, Baronet distinctly, 
whether he was meant when that descrip- 
tion was used? He was ready to answer 
at all times and in all places for anything 
he had ever said or done in public or pri- 
vate, and he called on the right hon. Baronet 
to say if he was meant. He would answer 
the question which the right hon. Baronet 
had put to that side of the House. He 
had voted for the measure referred to with 
the perfect consciousness that it would 
stop the business of the House. The 
right hon. Baronet said, that was one of the 
inducements of the Government to dis- 
solve the Parliament. Now he had given 
the rigit hon, Baronet a manly answer, 
and he required the right hon. Baronet 
to answer in the same manner this ques- 
tion—whether the motion of Lord Wharn- 
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cliffe in the House of Lords was not the 
reason for the dissolution? He had given 
a manly answer to that which was alleged 
against him, and he now called on the 
right hon. Baronet to reply to that ques- 
tion. It had been made matter of reproach 
that he and others had voted for the ad- 
journment with an intention of stopping 
the Supplies. A doubt existed whether 
such really was the case. For his own 
part, he did nat hesitate tosay, that he 
voted for the adjournment with a perfect 
consciousness that such a vote was 
calculated to retard the business of the 
House. The dissolution which followed 
he could not but consider as almost un- 
precedented in parliamentary history. The 
fact was, that Ministers, intending to re- 
duce the number of the House, and find- 
ing that the House was opposed to that, 
saw that they no longer had the confi- 
dence of the House. This was the reason 
of the Ministers going to the King. He 
could not, of course; tell what passed at 
that interview; but it was clear, from what 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had said to-night, that the 
Ministers had made up their minds to dis- 
solve the Parliament before the vote upon 
the Estimates. He had heard that, on the 
morning after the evening on which Lord 
Wharncliffe had given notice of his mo- 
tion, the Ministers went to his Majesty, 
and required an immediate dissolution of 
Parliament. Another inconvenience which 
had resulted from the dissolution, and 
which had not yet been alluded to, was 
the situation in which the hon. member 


for Waterford stood. At the moment of 


the dissolution that hon. Member had been 
found guilty, by a jury of his country- 
men, of certain illegal acts, and, in con- 
sequence of the dissolution, the hon. mem- 
ber for Waterford had passed unpunished, 
The next point to which he would allude 
was the conduct of the Ministers at the 
elections all over the country, where there 
had been influence of all kinds used, even 
to the threatening of persons, ifthey did not 
vote for the supporters of the Government, 
He should wish also to know what the 
Government intended to do with regard 
to those elections at which violence had 
been used. In one case, a man had been 
put into a chaise and forcibly carried away, 
He had another complaint to make, and 
one in which a noble friend of his (Lord 
Howick) was implicated. He had seen, that 
at a dinner in Northumberland, at which 
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his noble friend was present, the High 
Sheriff gave, as a toast, “The sovereignty 
of the people;” and this too before the 
health of the King was given. Now, he 
certainly thought that this required an 
explanation on the part of his noble friend. 
All at that dinner were subject to blame, 
but more particularly was his noble friend, 
who, being one of the Ministers, and the 
son of the Premier, sat quietly by and 
heard the King insulted. Yes, insulted 
—for an insult to the King that toast had, 
on other occasions, been very properly 
considered. Some on the other side of 
the House might think the ‘ sovereignty 
of the people” a very proper expression, 
but the rank and talent of the country 
thought very differently. Who were they 
that laughed? Were they the agitators, 
the fawners on the base multitude, who 
upon the hustings had pledged themselves 
to the Reform Bill, and who thus had come 
to Parliament as fettered delegates, and 
not as free Representatives of the peaple ? 

Lord Howick said, that after the allu- 
sion which his noble friend had made to 
him, he felt it necessary to offer a few 
words to the House. It was true, that he 
had been present at a dinner at Alnwick, 
and that at that dinner, before the health 
of the King was given, the High-Sheriff 
proposed, not “the sovereignty of the 
people,” but “the people, the legitimate 
source of all power.” He perfectly agreed 
with his noble friend that the health of the 
King ought most certainly to have come 
first; but he was sure, that his friend the 
High Sheriff meant nothing disrespectful 
to his Majesty in giving the other toast 
first. Indeed, the whole of the speech of 
the High Sheriff fully demonstrated this, 
for that speech was full of encomiums as 
heartfelt as they were merited upon the 
conduct of his Majesty, whom the High 
Sheriff characterized as a monarch who 
considered himself as reigning for the hap- 
piness and the welfare of the people—an 
expression which he (Lord Howick) was 
sure his Majesty would be the last person 
in the empire to find fault with. Im- 
mediately after this toast, the health of his 
Majesty was given, and he would venture 
to say, that at no Pitt dinner had “ The 
King” ever been received with more hear- 
ty and cordial acclamation. He wished 
that those Gentlemen who professed to 
entertain apprehensions of the loyalty of 
the people, had been with him during the 
tour he had made in the country, and 
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heard how every praise of the public and 
private virtues of his Majesty was respond- 
ed to by the people. Indeed, if any one 
wished to elicit applause from the people, 
he had only to praise the King and he was 
sure tosucceed. He had, however, merely 
risen t, state to the House the circumstances 
of the case to which his noble friend had 
alluded, and he thought that every Gen- 
tleman he was addressing would be of 
opinion, that if he had interfered as to the 
order of the toasts at such a dinner, he 
should have been guilty of most unwar- 
rantable and improper conduct. 

Mr. Stanley thought, that his noble 
friend had given a most triumphant 
answer to the noble Lord opposite ; and 
though the noble Lord might consider this 
business of the election dinner at Alnwick 
a most important affair, yet he trusted 
that the House would agree with him, that 
the discussion of after-dinner toasts, was 
not the most dignified manner of commenc- 
ing a session of unparalleled importance. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) op- 
posite had, in a manner which did him 
infinite credit, deprecated on this occasion, 
when they had an opportunity of uniting 
cordially in an expression of loyalty and 
attachment to the King, the introduction 
of any topics which might lead to acrimo- 
nious discussion ; and yet he was sorry to 
say, that almost every Gentleman opposite 
had (he hoped it was not their aim) in- 
dulged in speeches, the direct and un- 
avoidable tendency of which was, to ex- 
cite the most acrimonious of all dis- 
cussions. The Gentlemen opposite had 
dragged into the debate topics that were 
not alluded to in the Speech from the 
Throne—that had not been adverted to by 


any preceding speaker; and they had | 


done this, as it would seem, though he 
hoped it was not so, for the very purpose 
of departing from, and getting rid of, that 
line which the right hon. Baronet opposite 
had so properly laid down. There was 
one question among the variety and multi- 
plicity of the questions which hon. Gentle- 
men had put to him,—a question which had 
been put to him by the noble Lord opposite, 
and which he was very glad had been put 
to him, since it gave him an opportunity 
of meeting an imputation that had been 
thrown upon his personal consistency, and 
upon the honour of the Government of 
which he was a member. He knew that 
it had been held, and declared, and 
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broadly put forward, that the dissolution 
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of Parliament was brought about for the 
purpose of collusion and deception, and 
that, among other objects of the disso- 
lution, one was, to save a person, of whom 
he wished to say no more than that he 
had been subjected to a State prose- 
cution, and that a verdict had passed 
against him. He would state at once, 
and without preface or circumlocution, 
that, upon his solemn word of honour, 
there never was a charge more utterly 
destitute of foundation than this. Shortly 
after the dissolution of Parliament it was 
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intended to bring up for the judgment of 


the Court that individual—that gentleman, 
who was a Member of that House; but 
then very serious doubts arose, whether 
the dissolution of the Parliament had not 
in fact putan end to the prosecution. He 
knew that some were of opinion that the 
Government had unnecessarily abandoned 
a public duty in not bringing that hon. 
Member up for judgment ; but these must 
be persons who were either unacquainted 
with the facts of the case, or who were 
unfortunately incapable of understanding 
them. He would go farther than saying 
that there had been no collusion; he 
would say, that not only had there been 
no collusion or compromise, but that he 
should have been most glad if Mr. 
O’Connell could have been brought up for 


judgment, and that such also was the feel- 


ing of the Government. This, however, 
was found to be impossible. 
their own opinions, the legal advisers 
of the Crown in Ireland had consulted 
with others, and the case had been referred 
to the Attorney and Solicitor General 
on this side the water. The result was, 
that finding that there was not the 
slightest shadew of ground for calling for 
the judgment of the Court, the Attorney 
General had—and in his opinion the 
Attorney General had acted wisely, and 
as became a man who was careful of the 
honour of those whom he represented— 
the Attorney General had given notice to 
the opposite party that the prosecution 
was abandoned; but the Attorney Gene- 
ral accompanied that notice with an 
intimation, that if it had been possible 
to carry it on, nothing could have in- 
duced him to abandon it. But then 
they had been told, that they ought not 
to have dissolved the Parliament, be- 
cause by so doing Mr. O’Connell had 
escaped. Now no man could be more 
sensible than fie was of the importance of 
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showing to the people of Ireland, that al- 
though Mr. O’Connell chose to go beyond 
the law, yet he was not above the law; 
but, without meaning the slightest dis- 
respect to Mr. O’Connel!l, he must say, 
that if he put, on the one hand, the success 
of a great and important measure like the 
Reform Bill, and on the other hand the 
confinement of Mr. O’Connell in Kilmain- 
ham gaol for three, or six, or nine months, 
he must say, that what became of Mr. 
O’Connell was as dust in the balance. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr.G. Dawson) 
opposite was one of those, in his opinion, 
who was least free from the blame—if, 
indeed, blame attached, as he thought it 
did, to such hon. Gentlemen—of intro- 
ducing topics into this discussion which 
were calculated to raise acrimonious feel- 
ings. The right hon. Gentleman had told 
them at the commencement of his speech, 
that nothing of a personal or angry 
character should fall from him—of that 
they might be confident: but then the 
right hon. Gentleman, not of set purpose, 
he (Mr. Stanley) was sure, but hurried 
away by the flow of eloquence, indulged 
in such a speech as would make every 
body who did not know that he was a 
very good-natured man, believe that he 
was a most ill-natured one, and, withall, 
in a very violent passion. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said, that it would 
be with the greatest satisfaction that 
he should find, if he did find, that the 
charges which he had made against the 
Government with respect to the distress 
in Ireland could be refuted. He con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman now 
upon the enjoyment of that satisfaction— 
for surely charges had never before been 
so satisfactorily refuted. 
hon. Gentleman had also accused the 
Government of having exercised in the 
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But the right | 
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and state how such influence had been 
exercised, designating particularly, if they 
pleased, by name, those persons who had 
been discharged for not voting in unison 
with the feeling of the Government. He 
would venture to say, that no threats had 
been held out; nay, he would go further, 
and say, that men who recollected the good 
old times of Ireland, were struck with 
horror at the apathy which the Govern- 
ment exhibited towards their own friends, 
and held up their hands in wonder and 
amazement at the absence of that mild 
and constitutional exercise of Govern- 
ment authority in elections with which, in 
other days, they had been so familiar. 
To give one instance of the conduct which 
the Government had pursued with regard 
to the election, he would mention that a 
private circular had been sent to the 
police, through the Inspectors, stating that 
no inquiry would be made as to how they 
voted; that they might vote for whom 
they pleased ; and that the only restriction 
intended to be placed upon them was, 
that they should not act as partisans on 
either side. It was well known that that 
respectable and well-disciplined body, the 
police of Ireland, could exercise very 
great influence on a general election. 
Now he called upon those who knew, and 
who had known Ireland, to tell him 
whether any Government had acted thus 
before. Upon all the points of his charges 
the right hon. Gentleman had received a 
most direct, and he hoped a most satisfac- 
tory, contradiction. He would only add 
with regard to the distress in Ireland, that 
long before that subject had been brought 
before the House, at the commencement 
of the last Session, the Government had 
begun to send provisions into the dis- 
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_tressed districts—and that by sending 


late election for Dublin a degree of in- | 
fluence which no Government had ever , 


before exerted; he had told them that 


persons holding places had been discharged | 
because they had not voted for the Reform | 
' pursued, and he was happy to learn that 


candidates ; and that no person over whom 


the Government could exercise control had | 


heen allowed to vote as they pleased. Now, 
he would venture to assert, that in no in- 


other stocks there, they had forced into 
the markets the stocks of those who, 
profiting by the distress that prevailed, 
hoarded their own stocks in order to raise 
the prices of them to famine prices. This 
was the system that the Government had 


it had been pursued withso much secrecy, 
as to have escaped even the vigilant and 


| active inquiry of the right hon, Gentleman 


stance in the memory of living man had » 


elections been so free from the influence 
of Government [cries of ‘ Oh, oh,” from 
the Opposition]; and he called upon those 
Gentlemen who were so loud in their 
cries of “oh,” to get up in their places 
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himself; for vigilant and active and con 
stant the inquiries of that Gentleman 
must have been, or he would never have 
ventured to make against the Government 
in Parliament a deliberate charge of not 
having paid the slightest attention to the 
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distress that prevailed in, Ireland until 
about a fortnight since. He was glad, 
however, that the system had been kept 
secret, for he was persuaded that the ig- 
norance of it had given a spur to the 
charity of individuals ; and while this fact 
was evident, the Government were content, 
for a time, to lie under the odium of neg- 
lecting the famishing population of the 
western part of Ireland. With respect to 
some observations which had falien from 
the hon. Member (Mr. Sadler) recom- 
mending a system of Poor-laws for Ire- 
land, he must observe, that the intro- 
duction of such laws into that country 
was a subject which, though it might be 
necessary to approach it, was not to be 
hastily decided upon, and that he was 
surprised that that hon. Gentleman, who 
was so great an advocate for things as they 
were, for things because they were old, 
and only because they were old, should 
recommend that so sweeping a change 
shonld be made at once, without de- 
bate and without consideration, saving, 
‘Take my panacea, apply my remedy, and 
discuss and consider the merits and the 
properties of it afterwards.” He was, how- 
ever, anxious to take time first to inquire 
and deliberate, although he was very far 
from thinking that such a case of para- 
mount necessity might not be proved as to 
render some system of local assessment at 
least expedient. Such a portentous step 
could, however, only be taken as an al- 
ternative of ills, and then not withcut the 
utmost caution. He was not aware, that 
any other topics had been introduced 
which he was required to notice, and he 
trusted that the Address would be voted 


nemine contradicente, as an expression of 
attachment and loyalty, and as a proof of 


a determination to follow, during the 
Session, the advice given from the Throne, 
of discussing all matters with temper and 
moderation. As far as the Reform Bill 
was concerned, if it were to pass—of 
which he had no doubt—such a course 
would render it more perfect, more satis- 
factory to its friends, and more palatable 
to its enemies, 

Mr. Maloney said, there was no prospect 
of immediately restoring tranquillity to 
Ireland. Energy was required in the frish 
government, and nothing could encourage 
the monstrous confederations in Clare 
more than unmerited mercy. ‘These ex- 


cesses had forced numbers to flee from 
their property to join the disturbers un- 
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willingly, who, if they had been protected 
by Government, would have upheld the 
law, and resisted the war of population 
against property. It was painful for a 
young Member to stand forward as the 
advocate of harsh measures; but the gaol 
of Ennis was fuller when the Judges left 
than when they entered the town. The 
outrages, too, were continued, so that (and 
this appeared to him to be one of these 
cases) wheretheordinary laws were notequal 
to theemergency. The gentry in parts of 
Ireland had been driven from their houses 
from the want of sufficient force to protect 
them, and Government could not send 
troops, for they were required elsewhiere. 
Before the dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment, there were tdmultuous méetings in 
Dublin, which the Government, with the 
approbation of every loyal man, took tnea- 
sures fo put down; for this it desetved his 
praise. The offenders were prosecuted, 
dnd the excitement subsided ; but he con- 
ceived the present tranquillity in Treland 
to be full of danger. He would then 
call the attention of the House to a curti- 
ous circumstance conuected with the late 
elections in Dublin. Font respectable 
tradesmen of Dublin had come to him, 
and asked him what they should do in 
consequence of their having received a 
notice from the Castle to vote in a certain 
way [Cries of ** Name.”| He understood 
that there was a petition from Dublin, 
which he would not prejudice by stating 
the names of those persons publicly; but 
he had tio objection to state them in 
private to the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley said, it would be uecessary 
for the hon. Member to show, that the 
persons who gave this notice were under 
the control of Government. He thought 
the House would see, that private informa- 
tion of such notice was rather a vague 
ground of accusation, and that it certainly 
would not bear cut the charge that Go- 
vernment had influenced the election. 

Sir R. Bateson said, that for the last 
fifty vears no such influence had been 
exercised by a Government in Ireland as 
had been exercised by this Government at 
the late election. A gallant Officer had 
been started, as an opponent to him, by 
a privy council sitting in the Castle. 

Mr. Stanley said, the hon. Baronet could 
know nothing about what took place at a 
privy council sitting in the Castile. 

Sir R. Bateson said, that he spoke ironi- 
cally when hé talked of a privy council. 
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He meant a council sitting in the drawing- 
room; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to know what persons were pre- 
sent at that council, he (Sir R. Bateson) 
could tell him. As to the circular which 
had been sent to the police, that was 
quite nugatory, for there were no 10d. 
freeholders among the police. The Com- 
mander of the Forces was started against him 
—the commander of the forces came into 
the county of Derry, attended by his aides- 
de-camp, whiskered and mustachioed, 
who were seen galloping over the county, 
and who were supported by a ruffianly 
mob, hired, not by the Commander of the 
Forces, who was a gallant man, and who 
would have despised such an act, but 
hired by the supporters of that gallant 
Officer, armed with knives and sticks, and 
to whom his hen. colleague very nearly 
fell a victim. He saw one of those aides- 
de-camp clapping those ruffians on the 
shoulders, and encouraging them to 
proceed. He stated these facts in direct 
and plump contradiction to the assertion 
that the Government had not influenced 
the Irish elections. Orders had been 
issued from the Castle to all persons hold- 
ing office, warning them to take care how 
they voted. He would go farther, and 
say, that there was hardly a half-pay sur- 
geon in the country who did not receive 
such a netice, and who was not prevented 
from voting according to his conscience. 
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Middlesex, that that was too late an hour 
for the discussion of such matters. He, 
therefore, had voted for the adjournment ; 
and he stated now, as he had stated in his 
own county, that whoever told him that he 
had voted factiously, and for the purpose 
of stopping the King’s Supplies, stated a 
gross and wanton falsehood. He had 
been recommended to join with the other 
candidate in Derry, and desert his old 
friends, but he should have despised him- 
self if he could have been guilty of such 
conduct, and he gloried in having beaten 
the Government in Ireland, from the Lord 
Lieutenant down to the lowest officer in 
his Excellency’s service. 

Mr. Stunley.—Although somewhat ir- 
regular—|cries of spoke, spoke.| He felt as- 
sured until he heard those exclamations, 
that when such,imputations had been cast 
upon a member of the Government, that no 
person in that House would prevent himfrom 
having a fair though a brief hearing. The 
hon. baronet had been loudly encouraged 
even by those whose standing in parliament 
ought to have made them cautious how they 
gave credit to such general, vague, and 
unsupported charges. He would only 
trespass on the patience of the House 
while he stated his entire disbelief, from 


| beginning to end, not of the hon. Baronet’s 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


He would go still further, and say that the | 
' upon his honour, he did not believe that it 


Lord Chancellor and his family had inter- 
fered in that election—that places in the 
Church and even in the Law—places as 
high and as sacred as those of Judges— 
had been offered for votes. 
Barrister’s place had been bartered for 
thirty votes. 
own county with having given a vote 


belief in the reality of his charges, but in 
the reality of the charges themselves. 
Upon his honour, he knew of no such pro- 
ceeding as had been alluded to; and, 


| could be substantiated. When the hon. 


| Baronet charged the Commander of the 


An Assistant | 


He had been charged in his | 


which stopped the King’s Supplies. He | 
‘should be not merely stated, but proved. 
| The hon. Baronet, however, in the absence 
of the parties—without notice—without 
| preparation—had made the gravest accus- 


asked the gentleman who made _ this 
charge against him, where he got his inform 
ation from, and the gentleman told him 
“from the Castle.” Now, no list of the 
division on that question had been pub- 
lished, and he did not know how any one 
could tell which way he had voted upon 
that occasion. The fact, however, was, 
that he was not in the House during the 
debate, but coming in and being told, that 
the Ordnance Estimates were about to be 
brought on, he had determined to vote 
against their being proceeded with then; 
for it was one o’clock, and he had always 
been of opinion with the hon. member for 





Forces in Dublin with exciting a riot— 
when he charged the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland with bartering offices in the law 
and the Church for twenty or thirty votes, 
it was due to men filling such great and 
responsible situations, that the accusation 


ations of the grossest corruption, and he 
must therefore invite and demand that they 
should, if it were possible, be substan- 
tiated. He called on the hon. Member to 
prove his charge by individual instances, 
and not by general assertions. He pro- 
mised him his best assistance for that pur- 
pose; and if the hon. Member did not 
accept the invitation he gave him, he 
would fail in his duty to the House and 
the country. 
12 
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Sir R. Bateson said, he was not to be de- 
terred from his duty by the loud and vehe- 
ment denunciations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; nor, although a plain country 
gentleman, to be put down by his more 
commanding eloquence. The right hon. 
Gentleman had somewhat misrepresented 
what he said of the gallant General. He 
never said that the gallant Officer encou- 
raged the riots. He believed him to be a 
distinguished Officer, and an honourable 
and high-minded man. What he did say 
was, that one of the General’s Aides-de- 
camp was in the crowd, dressed in a green 
coat; and that he patted persons on the 
back who had been observed most active 
in creating disturbance. He had also 
been misunderstood with respect to what 
he said of the Lord Chancellor. He 
had stated what he had heard. He was 
not disposed to bring down the vengeance 
of Government on individuals; but he se- 
lected these things as an independent 
Member of that House, and he was fearless 
of the consequences for himself. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, that as the Ad- 
dress pledged hon. Members to nothing, 
he should not oppose it. If the Address 
had said any thing in approbation of the 
late dissolution, or of the Reform Bill, he 
should certainly have proposed an amend- 
ment on those two points. As to the 
Speech from the Throne, it was perhaps the 
longest which the present Speaker, or any 
other Speaker, had ever been destined to 
wade through. It occupied a longer con- 
tinuity of paper; it began with Reform in 
Parliament, and ended with cholera mor- 
bus—having Ireland, Belgium, and what 
not in the middle. He saw plainly it was 
intended to communicate nothing to the 
people or that House; and that as it re- 
deemed none of the pledges of which Mi- 
nisters had once been so profuse, so it 
committed them to no plan or course of 
proceeding in the operation of the Session. 
As to the Bill of which the noble Lord had 
said so much, he could tell the noble Lord, 
that if it passed, it would throw a wet 
blanket on all those hereditary honours of 
his house, for which he had so justly 
taken credit wher: he introduced the mea- 
sure to that House. The day that Bill 
passed would be the commencement of 
the destruction of all those family dis- 
tinctions of which the noble Lord was so 
proud ; and although they were told that 
it went to no more than the removing 


some of the remnants of feudalism, he | 
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could not forget that the same cry was 
raised before the assemblage of that con- 
vention which, in a neighbouring country, 
brought the monarch to the scaffold, and 
destroyed all its political institutions. As 
to the Speech, it contained nothing. It 
was a mere waste of words and paper; 
but he could not avoid, at the opening of 
a new Parliament, reverting to the cause 
of the dissolution of the last, and protest- 
ing against the falsehood put forth by 
some persons that that Parliament had 
stopped the Supplies. He did not mean 
to say that the members of the Govern- 
ment committed themselves by saying so, 
but he knew that they had permitted their 
agents and friends to give it forth for 
election purposes, that the Lord Chancel- 
lor of England had declared the House of 
Commons stopped the Supplies. He was 
opposed to his learned friend the Lord 
Chancellor, in all his plans, political and 
legal, but still he hoped he might call him 
friend. He did not mean to say that 
those who put forth the report he alluded 
to were in the pay of his learned friend 
and the Government. He knew better 
than to rouse the genus irritabile of the 
Press. All he would say was, that there 
was a kind of literary sympathy between 
them—that they were friendly to the Go- 
vernment; and it was stated by them, 
that no less a person than the Lord Chan- 
cellor had declared the refractory and in- 
decent conduct of the House of Commons 
to have been the cause of the dissolution, 
although all the world knew, and he be- 
lieved, though he had not access to the 
Journals of Downing Street, he could al- 
most prove, that the dissolution was deter- 
mined on in the Cabinet full twelve hours 
before the event which was called the 
stoppage of the Supplies took place. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, when he was 
charged with having any participation in 
this calumnious attack on the Commons, 
sailed out of port, and offered to defend 
himself; but he said nothing of others, 
and he left the Chancellor in a dry dock. 
He (Sir C. Wetherell) was ready to 
prove, that in various places the agents of 
the Government—false friends they must 
be considered—had gone about stating 
that the King was ill-used by the stoppage 
of the Supplies. Ministers, too, although 
they did not order the illuminations in the 
Metropolis, had yet not exercised their 
power to prevent them, as in such times of 
excitement they should have done; and 
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the Lord Mayor, who might be called a 
kind of political lamplighter, had the 
merit of having assisted the progress of 
the elections, by allowing an opportunity 
for the expression of an opinion on the 
conduct of those who were considered un- 
favourable to Reform. The people of 
Holborn and the Tower Hamlets would 
naturally be anxious to light up in favour 
of the Reform which was to give them Re- 
presentatives ; but he thought it would be 
better if they had caught the fish before 
they fried them. He did not say, that the 
Lord Mayor or the Government had acted 
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illegally, but he was sure they had acted | 
improperly in countenancing orencouraging | 


such proceedings in the irritated state of the 
public mind. 


He must remind the House | 


too, that riots had prevailed during the elec- | 


tions, as Carmarthen, Rye, and other 
places, and he must assert, that the She- 


riff of Carmarthen had made a return that | 


he was unable to execute the writ from 
the riotous conduct of the people. At 
Rye a disturbance was created, and one 
Member only had been returned, in conse- 


quence: the barricades there had been | 


equally successful with the barricades at 
Paris, At various other places riots had 
taken place, and he contended that they 
were got up to favour the Government 
candidate. As to the assertion, now so 
commonly bandied about, that those who 
sit for nomination boroughs were compel!- 
led to obey the command of the patron, he 
would merely say, while in his own case 
he denied it, that no demand from a 
patron was ever so imperative as that 
cuckoo note which was exacted. from all 
the Government candidates at the late 
elections, when they were called to shout 
for the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill. As for himself, he had been 
called by a noble Duke, and a Postinaster 
too (the Duke of Richmond), the agent of 
another noble Duke (Newcastle). He 
denied that he was so. There was no 
more accomplished gentleman in England, 
both in mind and manner, than the Duke 
of Newcastle; but he was no more the 
agent of the noble Duke, than the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) was the agent 
of the Ministry. As long as their senti- 
ments were the same, they acted together, 
as the noble Lord acted with the Ministry ; 
and when they differed, the connection 
must be dissolved in the same manner. 


He trusted, therefore, they would hear no | 


more of the corrupt boroughmongers; for 
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he was as little open to that charge as the 
Solicitor General, who also sat for one of 
those boroughs, or the learned civilian 
(Dr. Lushington), who had the good for- 
tune to sit for two of them. After some 
further observations on the charge against 
the House of Commons, that it had re- 
fused the Supplies, which, perhaps, after 
all, was a mere figure of speech of the 
Chancellor, whose imagination was un- 
questionably very brilliant, though if he 
(Sir Charles Wetherell) possessed it, he 
could use it more cautiously, he proceeded 
to say, that he was determined to oppose 
every part of the Bill in every stage, when 
it came before the House. He maintained 
that the Reform was adelusion. He had 
thought so before the Parliament was dis- 
solved, and since the dissolution he had 
become certain of it. In one place Reform 
was interpreted to mean the reduction of 
the malt-tax ; in another, the reduction of 
the assessed taxes; and in a third, the 
abolition of tithes. To explain what Re- 
form meant, a dictionary wouid be neces- 
sary; but it was impossible it could be all 
that was promised and expected. As for 
reduction of taxes, those who proposed 
that, knew that for every tax they took off 
another must be laid on. Some succeda- 
neum must be found for every tax abo- 
lished; yet there was not one candidate 
who appeared on the hustings, who had 
not asserted, or falsely allowed it to be 
supposed, that he would in that House re- 
peal some one, or all, of the taxes. He 
said, taking the fine distinction which had 
been drawn by the right hon. Baronet (the 
member for Cumberland)—candidates, not 
Members; and there was not a candidate 
who had not pledged himself to the reduc- 
tion of taxes, or allowed it to be supposed 
that he so pledged himself. That was 
what the people understood by the Reform. 
They had demanded the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill; but he 
would venture to say, that the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill would not be 
brought into the House of Commons. The 
hon. member for Middlesex accused him 
of want of liberality, because he had op- 
posed the timber tax; but Ministers had 
themselves condemned that most unjust 
tax, by withdrawing it, or proposing (which 
was the same as withdrawing it) to post- 
pone it for several years. Of all that 
famous Budget which the honest, but, on 
that point, not successful Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had brought forward, not 
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one tax had been retained. And was he 
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to place his confidence in those, as great | 


modellers of the State, who could not mo- 
del a Budget ? 
form the State, who did not know how to 
form a Budget? He thought not, and he 
should not place his confidence in them. 


Were those fit to new- . 


The hon. and learned Gentleinan conclud- | 


ed by apologizing for having addressed 


the House; but as the right hon. Gentle- | 


men opposite had had an opportunity of 


expressing their opinion, he had also taken 
the opportunity of expressing his opinion. 


Mr. James Browne referred to the dis- | 


tress which existed in the county of Mayo, 


and defended the Government from the | 


charge of having neglected the sufferings | 


of the people. The deputation had been | 
informed, that officers had received instruc- | 


tions to inquire into the general distress, 
and there would have been much more mi- 
sery had the Government not interfered, 


and the utmost confidence was now re- | 
posed in its protection and assistance. | 
The noble Lord at the head of the Irish | 


Government had contributed Jargely, and 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 


ment in England had kindly attended to | 


his representations. 
ment was not to blame, for he had heard 
the noble Duke, formerly at the head 
of the Government, say, when it was stat- 


The present Govern- | 


ed that there was a famine in Ireland, that | 


it was only one of the periodical visitations 
to which Ireland was exposed. 


vernment had done right in sending the 


Commission into the West of Ireland, and 
he saw nothing to object to in its conduct, 
though he could have wished that it had 
made the Magistrates of the counties 
more strictly perform their duty. A 
great deal of evil was occasioned in Jreland 
by those who wished for power without 


any intention of performing the duties re- , 


quired of the Magistrates. 
Major Macnamura also bore testimony 


to the beneficial effects of the Commission | 


in the county he represented. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell said,in Clare, he 
was happy to say, that at the last Sessions 
there was no instance of outrage, and that 
its present state was one of quiet and 
tranquillity. 

Colonel £rans referred to the excite- 
ment which existed in the country, and 
said, that in the borough which he repre- 
sented, the gentleman who had long busied 
himself by taking the rights of the freemen 
into his own hands, and nominating the 


‘ 


The Go- | 
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Member, had brought down a coach-load 
of hired boxers to keep the peace; and he 
wished to know if that was not a means of 
provoking excitement among the people, 
in addition to the known corruption which 
had existed time out of mind there ? 

The Motion, that an Address should be 
presented to his Majesty, agreed to, nemzne 
contradicente, and a Committee appointed 
to prepare the same. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 22, 1831. 


MINuTES.] The House met at one o’clock, and proceeded 
to present to his Majesty the Address agreed to last 
night. 


— cee reel fe0r— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 22, 1831. 


Mrnvres.] Bills brought in. To amend the Bankrupt Laws, 
or Act of 6th Geo. 4th, c. 18; the Abjuration of Oaths; 
and the Ecclesiastieal Lands Exchange, which were before 
the Parliament last Session. 

Petitions presented. For the Abolition of the Punishment 
of Death for Offences against Property, by Lord Mor- 
pet, from Halifax. By Mr. Trevor, from the Electors 
of Durham, Sunderland, North and South Shields, and 
Gateshead, praying their rights might be respected in 
the Reform Bill. By Mr. Leaper, several petitions 
from the County of Kilkenny, praying the Tithe System 
of Ireland might be taken into immediate consideration. 
By Sir W. W. Wynn, from the County of Denbigh, 
in favour of the Reform Bill; and from Llanwrust 
that that Town might be made a contributory Borough 
with Denbigh: —-By Mr. G. Dawson, from the County of 
Kilkenny, in favour of the Reform Bill. By Mr. S, 
Wort Ley, from a place in Fife, for an alteration in the 
Game Laws. By Mr. G. LANGTON, against certain Pro- 
visions of the Beer Bill; and from Yeovil, against the 
Registry of Deeds’ Bill. By Mr. Hume, from Perth and 
Aberdeen, in favour of the Reform Bill; and from a 
Parish in the County of Londonderry, praying that 
Tithes and Church Property in Ireland might be devoted 
to education. By Mr. Alderman WatrHMan, from Wea- 
vers in Spitalfields, in favour of the Reform Bill:—By 
Mr. Alderman Woop, similar petitions, from Cripple- 
gate, St. Giles, Cripplegate Without, Bridge, Bassishaw, 
and Castle Baynard Wards:--By Mr. Hopéxs, from Mr. 
Gunning, in favour of Parliamentary Reform. 

Returnsordered, Onthe Motionof Mr. S. Rice, all Local Dues 
and Taxes, other than such as are chargeable to the Crown, 
on the importation and sale of Coals in the several Ports 
of Ireland, during each of the last three years, stating the 
authority under which charged, and how appropriated ; 
the Imports into and Exports from the Port of Water- 
ford, during each of the last fifteen years; distinguishing 
the quantity and value of all articles severally exceeding the 
amount of 500/.; also, of the number of Vessels, with the 
amount of their tonnage, that entered inwards and cleared 
outwards during the same period, distinguishing British 
and Foreign, so far as the same can be made out; the 
Limits, to the east and west, of the Port of Lyme, in 
Dorsetshire, and the Out-stations comprehended in the 
said Port, and the distance of each Out-station from the 
Head-station; also, of the number of Officers employed 
in the collection of the Customs at the Head-station, and 
at each Out-station of the said Port, and the Name, 
Salary, and Emoluments of every such Officer; also, of 
the number and aggregate Tonnage of the Ships entered 
inwards and outwards, and cleared coastways, at the said 
Head-station, and each Out-station, during each of the 
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last ten years, distinguishing the number and the aggre- 
gate tonnage of the ships above and below 100 tons; also, 
of the Imports and Exports, and the duties upon Imports, 
at the said Principal and Out stations respectively, during 
each of the last ten years: —On the Motion of Mr. Hum, all 
dividends received upon Rentes placed in deposit with the 
British and Prench Commissioners under the Convention, 
No. 7, of 20th November, 1815, and with the British 
Commissioners under Conyention of 25th April, 1818; 
stating the dates of such receipts, and an account of all 
Rentes purchased with such dividends, from the period at 
which the Return to the House of Commons, dated June 
29th, 1821 (No. 728), ends, down to the 26th July, 1826 ; 
also, an aceount of all sums of money remitted by such 
Commissioners to England during the same period, and 
the rates of exchange at which, and the times when, such 
remittances were made, and an account of all sums 
invested in British publie securities during that period, 
with the Dates of such investmenis, the Rates at which the 
same were invested, and all dividends received thereon : 
—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, the number of 
Bushels of Malt charged with duty in the United King- 
dom, and the amount of duty thereon, separating each 
Country, and distinguishing the quantity used by Brewers, 
or other persons licensed to brew beer for sale, and the 
quantity used in the Distillery, from 10th October, 1829, 
to 5th January, 1830; asimilar aceount from 10th Octo- 
ber, 1830, to 5th January, 18351; and also, from Sth 


January, 1850, to 5th January, 1851; the number of | 


Bushels of Malt made, and the amount of Dutics thereon, 
in each collection of Excise in the United Kingdom, from 
5th January, 1830, to 5th January, 1831; the Duty charg- 


ed on Hops grown in the United Kingdom in the year | 


1850; distinguishing the old and the new Duty, the seve- 
ral districts, and the amount of Duty charged in each dis- 
trict respectively ; the total number of Statute acres of 
Land in the United Kingdon, under the Cultivation of 


Hops in the year 1850; distinguishing the number of | 


Acres in each Parish, and in each collection; the quantity 
of Hops exported frem the United Kingdom to Foreign 
Parts, in the year ending 5th January, 1831; distinguish- 
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distinguishing the number of each within the limits of 
the Chief Office of Excise, and in each of the several col- 
lections, and setting forth the number of Licensed Vic- 
tuallers, and of Persons licensed to sell Beer by retail, 
who brew their own Beer, and shewing the total quantity 
of Malt used for the brewing of Beer by such parties 
respectively, and particularizing the quantities used by 

Brewers, Licensed Victuallers, and persons licensed to 

sell Beer by retail, in each collection, from 10th October, 

1830, to 5th January, 1831; the total number of Gallons 

of Proof Spirits of the Manufacture or Distillation of the 

United Kingdom, that paid Duty for home consumption, 

in each Kingdom, in each year, from 5th January, 1828, 

to 5th January, 18351, the rate of Duty per Imperial 

Gallon at Proof, and the total amount of Duty at that 

rate for each Kingdom ; and shewing the total number of 

Imperial Proof Gallons of such Spirits, and total amount 

of Duty thereon for the whole United Kingdom for each 

of these years; the total number of Proof Gallons of Rum, 
randy, Geneva, and all other Foreign Spirits that paid 

Duty in each Kingdom, in each year, from 5th January, 

1828, to 5th January, 1851, the rate of Duty per Imperial 

Gallon at Proof, and amount thereof, and total number of 
Gallons of all kinds, and total Duty thereon, for each 
Kingdom, and total number of Gallons of each kind, and 
total Duty thereon, and total number of Gallons of all 
kinds, and total Duty thereon for the United Kingdom, in 
each of these years; the amount of Duty paid on Wax 
and Spermaceti Candles, from 5th January, 1830, to 5th 
January, 1831; the amount of Duty paid on Foreign 
Wax imported in the Jast three years :—On the Motion of 
Mr. G. Dawson, all sums of Money advanced by order of 
the Treasury, or by the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, for 
the relief of the Poor in the Western and North-Western 
Districts, and of the manner in which such Money has 
been expended. 

“he usual Orders relative to Election Petitions were made, 
and also relative to Orders preceding Motions on Mon- 
days and Fridays. Committees were appointed to inquire 
into expiring Laws, and to see that the Standing Order 
relative to Private Bills be inquired into. 
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ing the countries to which the said Hops have been ex- | 


ported ; also British from foreign growths, and the quan- | 


tities to each country respectively, and u.¢ date of the 
year in which the said British Hops were grown; also, an 
account of the quantity of Hops imported into the United 
Kingdom from foreign parts, to the same period, and 
distinguishing the countries from which the said Mops 
have been imported, and quantities respectively ; the total 
number of Barrels of Beer exported from England and 
Scotland to Ireland, and from Ireland to England and 
Scotland; distinguishing the number of Barrels so exported 


to each Kingdom, from 5th January, 1850, to 10th October, | 


1850; the total number of Barrels of Beer exported 
from England, Ireland and Seotland, to forcign countries ; 


distinguishing the said countries, and the quantities to | 
each country respectively; and also, each Kingdom from | 
which the said Beer was exported, with the amount of | 
drawback paid theron, from the 5th January, 1830, to | 


5th January, 1831; the quantity of all the different sorts 
of Beer made in Great Britain, from 5th January, 1830, 
to 10th October, 1830, stated in Barrels, the rates of Duty 
per Barrel, and the total amount thereof; the number of 
Barrels of Strong, Table, and Intermediate Beer, charge- 
able to the Duties of Excise, brewed in Great Britain, 
from 5th January, 1830, to 10th October, 1830; dis- 
tinguishing the number of Barrels brewed within the 
limits of the Chief Office, and within each of the several 
collections, particularizing the quantity brewed by public 
Brewers, Licensed Victuallers, Intermediate Brewers, and 
Retail Brewers, in each collection, and shewing the quan- 
tity of Malt used in each collection, in making such Beer ; 
the number of Brewers, Retail Brewers, Licensed Victual- 
lers, and Intermediate Brewers, in Great Britain; distin- 
guishing the number of each, within the limits of the chief 
Office of Excise, and in each of the several collections, 
and setting forth the number of Licensed Victuallers who 
brew their own Beer, from 5th January, 1830, to 10th 
October, 1830; the number of Brewers, Licensed Victual- 
lers, and Persons licensed under the Act ‘ to permit the 
general sale of Beer by retail,” in the United Kingdom ; 


Trrues, Irevanp.| Mr. Leader, on 
_ presenting a Petition from Baltone and 
Rathoe, for an alteration of the Tithe 
system, said, that much benetit bad arisen 
from the Act for the Commutation of Tithes 
in many parts of Ireland. He believed 
that in many parishes in which it was in 
| operation, which was as many as 1,300, 
' cooiparative tranquillity prevailed. But 
he was sorry to say, that that benefit could 
not be generally extended, in consequence 
of the opposition which some of the clergy 
and gentry made to commutation in their 
own parishes. Those who had grass lands 
had an interest in opposing commutation, 
and the benetit of the country, therefore, 
was sacrificed to the selfish interests of in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. George Dawson had never met 
a clergyman in Ireland who was not 
ious for a composition. The thes were 
the legal right of the clergy, aud it was 
for them to agree or not to a composition. 
It was natural that the owners of grass 
lands should oppose commutation, because 
if they came into compositions of that 
kind, they would be obliged to pay an 
equal portion of the tithe of the parish, 
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whereas, by not commuting, they escaped , 
the payment altogether. This, he believ- | 
ed, was the principal difficulty in the way 
to the extension of the Act. 

Mr. Leader had no disposition to speak | 
in other than terms of kindness and re- | 
spect of the clergy of Ireland as a body ; 
but he must say, that he had known many | 
cases in which commutations were still | 
delayed by the resident gentry and clergy. | 

Petition to lie on the Table. | 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. Trané thought, it would have been 
well if the petitioners had waited for a re- 
formed Parliament before they presented 
petitions like the present. He wasnot sorry, 
however, that they had come forward, as 
it would afford the English Protestants an 


opportunity of knowing the nature of the 


acts likely to be called for, should the 
Reform Bill pass. He must allow, the 


hon. Member acted in an open and manly 


manner, by stating his opinions, but if the 


' House entertained the sentiments of the 


Rerorm Peririons.—OPinions 1N 
Wates.] Sir W. W. Wynn presented a 
Petition from the county of Denbigh, in | 
favour of Parliamentary Reform, which | 
the petitioners considered essential to the 
safety of the Realm; also a petition from 
Llanwrst, praying, that in the event of Par- 
liamentary Reform, their town might be 
contributory to the borough of Denbigh. | 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman supported the 
prayer of the petition, and said, that the 
feeling in favour of Reform was so strong | 
in the county of Denbigh, that the hon. | 
Baronet had been obliged to pledge himself 
tothe support of the Bill, and was only re- 
elected after having given a pledge to that 
effect. He was happy to congratulate the | 
hon. Baronet on his accession to the cause 
of the people. 

Sir W. W. Wynn said, he had given no 
such pledge as that to which the hon. 
Alderman alluded. He had always been 
a friend to moderate Reform, but he had | 
proved by his votes in that House, that | 
although there were some parts of the Re- | 
form Bill to which he was favourable, yet 
that there were others to which he was de- 
cidedly opposed. He could assure the 
hon. Alderman that he would never sub- 
mit to give any pledge as to the course he 
might pursue on any public measure. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Cnurcu or IreLtanp.] Mr. Hume, on 
presenting Petitions from the inhabitants 
of Maghera and Killelagh in Ireland, for 
the abolition of the Church Establishment, 
and for vesting the Church property in 
public Commissioners, to be applied to the 
improvement of Ireland, said the peti- 
tioners were of opinion that the Church of 
England, as well as every other Church, 
ought to be supported by its own followers. 
Persons might endeavour to conceal the 
fact, but, when their attention was called 
to the subject, they could not deny that the 
Church of Ireland was in danger. 





petition, the people must make up their 
mind to the destruction of the Established 
Church. 

Mr. Hume was anxious to say, that if the 


| petitioners had asked and taken his advice, 


they would not have presented their pe- 
tition now, but when a petition was trans- 
mitted to him to be presented, and there was 
nothing objectionable in its language, he 


_ presented it as a matter of course. He 
| did not think his hon. friend had drawn 


a fair inference from the prayer of the pe- 
tition. When the time came he should 


not be backward in stating his opinions, 


whatever they might be, respecting the 
Irish Church, but he did not consider that 
a fit occasion for entering into the ques- 
tion, for the wisest of men had said, there 


| was a proper time for every thing. 


Report or tHe Appress.|] Mr. C. 
Pelham brought up the Report of the Ad- 
dress. 

On the motion that it be adopted, 

Mr. Hume said, that he did not rise to 


| oppose the adoption of the Report, but to 
guard himself against being supposed to 


concur in some points which had been 
adverted to in the Speech from the Throne, 
and to which allusion was made in the 
Address. He particularly referred to the 
statement that we had maintained the 
principle of non-interference with regard 
to Belgium, and also to that portion of the 
Speech which alluded to Portugal. He 
did not wish to enter upon the subject 
without further information, but he was 
by no means confident that the principle 
of non-interference with respect to Bel- 
gium had been acted upon by this country ; 
and it was quite possible that hereafter it 
might be found, that that principle was in 
this case absolutely departed from. The 
Belgians certainly thought that it had been. 
Whilst Ministers took credit, too, for the 
promptitude and™success with which they 
demanded and obtained redress from Por- 
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tugal, he thought it his duty to state, that 

he understood the Government of this | 
country had neglected the complaints of | 
British merchants with regard to Brazil. | 
The Americans, the French, and other 

nations, had their claims satisfied, but the 

claims of British merchants, to a large 

amount, yet remained unsatisfied. He 

had observed, that they were called upon 

in the Speech to make good the deficiency | 
which might arise fiom the reductions 
already made in the taxation of the coun- 
try. It was important to know whether 
or not his Majesty’s Government meant by 
that paragraph to call upon the House to 
pledge itself to vote additional taxes, with 
a view to supply any such deficiency. He 
should be very glad to find that such was 
not the intention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Any deficiency that might arise 
from the proper reductions which had been 
already made, might be easily supplied by 
a still further reduction in the public ex- | 
penditure or the country. He was not at | 
all inclined to sanction the complaints 
which had been urged, even so late as last 
night, from that side of the House, against 
the financial measures of the noble Lord | 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) That 
noble Lord very properly yielded to public 
opinion; and when he found that that opinion 
was against several of the taxes which he 
proposed in his Budget, he at once with- 
drew them. The Budget itself had, in 
its main points, received the support and 
the sanction of the House. At all events, 
the propositions which the noble Lord had 
brought forward for the relief of the coun- 
try from taxation had met with complete 
success ; and to him (Mr. Hume) that ap- 
peared to be the most important point in 
the speech of a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Was it not something that the 
noble Lord had remitted the coal duty, the 
duty on slates, and that most onerous and 
disgraceful impost, the duty on printed 
calicoes? For doing so much the noble 
Lord was justly entitled to the thanks of 
the country. The transfer of funded pro- 
perty tax-—a tax which to him (Mr. 
Hume) had always appeared objectionable 
—had certainly been given up; and the | 
steam-boat tax, which it was calculated | 
would not produce above 70,0002. a-year | 
he believed would be also given up. The | 
proposition with regard to the alteration of | 
the duties on wine had been merely post- | 
poned, and the only change that had been | 
made in that proposition was, to leave the 
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duty on Cape wines as it was at present. 
He trusted, that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would proceed with every possible reduc- 
tion in the expenditure of the country, 


and would continue to enforce a strict 


system of economy in every department of 
the State. The noble Lord had now got 
a House of Commons, the majority of 
which was pledged to support Reform, and 
would also, he believed, support every 
possible plan of economy. The noble 
Lord would, therefore, be perfectly safe 
in bringing forward every such plan, 
He would be quite sure of support if 
he brought forward that scheme, which 
had been long concocted, of abolish- 
ing the Receivers-general, and making 
a saving to the country of 50,0001. a-year, 
as well as in introducing every other species 
of economy which might suggest itself to 
him. In doing so he could safely count 
upon the support of that House; and by 
enforcing a strict economy in every de- 
partment of the State, there would be no 
necessity for the imposition of additional 
taxes. In conclusion, he begged again to 
enter his protest against being supposed, 
by agreeing to the Address, as concurring 
in those parts of the Speech to which he 
had called the attention of the House. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he was not in the 
House yesterday, or he would have made 
some observations on the Address, as his 
hon. friend had said, he could find no one 
to oppose it. He maintained that the 
Budget had been a failure in every point 
of view, though the noble Lord’s intentions 
might be good. The Reform Bill, as well 
as the Speech from the Throne, he assert- 
ed, would turn out adecided humbug and 
delusion upon the public. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had waited 
to see whether any other hon. Member 
would take that opportunity to make state- 
ments to which it would be necessary for 
him to reply. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had referred to a paragraph in 
the Speech from the Throne, relative to 
supplying the deficiency which might 
arise from the reductions already made, 
and had asked, whether the imposition of 
new taxes was intended to be meant by 
that paragraph. Now he (Lord Althorp) 
had no hesitation in saying, that no such 
thing was meant by the introduction of 
that paragraph. It was introduced in 
order to induce the House to complete 
the substitution of two taxes which had 
been entertained, and almost agreed to, in 
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epoe the importation of raw cotton, to | 
ich the parties concerned in the trade | 
had assented, in lieu of the tax on printed | 


calicoes; and the other consisted in 
alteration of the wine duties. 
of these he was determined to proceed, 
and both of them he hoped to carry. 


regard to the Budget, he was well aware 


that it had been a frequent subject for at- | 


the | 
With both | 
_to others totally distinct. 
With | 
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The one was the tax | tion of the House to a very different subject 


| 
| 


} 


tack, and he had listened to all the at- | 


tacks which had been made upon it with | 
all these at- | 


To 


perfect good humour. 


tacks he could oniy say, in reply, that he | 
had in every case acted solely for the 


good of the public. One of his measures 
had met with general opposition on the 
first night upon which it had been pro- 
posed; and when he had found this, 
although he was by no means convinced 
that the measure could injure the public 
creditor-—on the contrary, he was then 
fully convinced, and was so at the present 
moment, that it was a measure perfectly 
consistent with good faith—yet he had 
felt it his duty to obey the opposition 
which it had been met with in that 
House, and he accordingly withdrew it. 
It should be recollected that he had not 
withdrawn the timber-tax, for he had been 
left in a minority upon that question ; yet 
he would stil] maintain the strict propriety 
of making alterations in the timber-duty. 
He thought that such alterations as he 
had proposed were perfectly consistent 
with the interests of the country: and 
although in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment he had no wish to introduce that 
measure, or any other that was likely to 
provoke any angry discussion, he did uot 
mean to say, that he abandoned the prin- 
ciple upon which be had brought forward 
the alteration in the timber duties. The 
hon. member for the City of Lincoln (Co- 
Jonel Sibthorp) had said, that the country 
had received no relief from the Budget, 
and yet that Member was returned by a 
place, the inhabitants of which had got 
some advantages, at least, from the aboli- 
tion of the duty on sea- -borne coal. Would 
the people of Lincoln say, that the taking 


off the duty upon tallow-candles was of 


no advantage tothem? He should pursue 
the subject no further; but he had felt it 
his duty‘to explain the meaning of pas- 
sages in the King’s Speech, and to state 
his opinions, in reply to the attacks that 
had been made upon him. 

Sir R. Inglis wished to draw the atten- 


| 
| 
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from those brought forward by hon, 
Gentlemen who had preceded him, and in 
giving way to other hon. Members he 
enabled the noble Lord to clear away one 
set of objections, before calling his notice 
He had to 
complain of an omission in the King’s 
Speech of the most painful and important 
character. When he considered the sub- 
jects involved in the Speech —that it refer- 
red to soine of the greatest woes that could 
affect human nature—to war, famine, and 
pestilence, he felt donbly the omission of 
ail allusion to Providence, or to Him who 
could alone remove or avert such calami- 
ties. He had looked over seven consecu- 
tive Speeches from the Throne, and in 
every one of them he had found a direct 
allusion made to the Providence of God; 
but in the present Speech there was no 
allusion whatever. The omission in ques- 
tion had made much noise out of the 
House, and he should have been sorry had 
the Adddress passed without some notice 
being taken of what, he trusted, was un- 
intentional. 

Mr. Briscoe coneurred 
fallen from the last speaker. 

Lord Althorp said, that as the observa- 
tions had been made in the form of an ap- 
peal to him, he should say, that consider- 
ing the nature of such expressions when 
used in public and political documents, he 
hoped it would vot be considered that the 
omission of the phrase could be taken as 
any proof of a want of respect for religion. 
fle considered that the subject had be tter 


in what had 


not have been brouzht forward in that 
Honse, 
Mr. Trant observed, that Providence 


had been left out of King’s Speeches for 
the last two or three years, and, therefore, 
the omission in the present case could not 
be converted into any attack against Mi- 
nisters. The omission was to be attribut- 
ed to what was called the enlightened 
times. In periods of war, pestilence, and 
famine, to what could they look up for 
relief except to the Poweron high. Hon, 
Members might treat the matter with de- 
rision, but he hoped Ministers would con- 
form to the custom of expressing in the 
King’s Speech the dependencies of the 
country on Divine Providence. 

Mr. Hunt trusted, that the omission had 
been designed, He knew that the people 
of England were averse to the introduc- 
tion of subjects of this sort in King’s 
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Speeches. It had been observed, that 
when any great misfortunes had befallen 
the country, Ministers always took care 
that the King’s Speeches should attribute 
them all to Divine Providence instead of 
to their own misconduct; but when any 
success was to be announced, the same Mi- 
nisters always took all the credit to them- 
selves. A great mass of the public, all 
the people who were not hypocritical, 
would be delighted at his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters having made the omission, which 
they might not have noticed except for 
the observations of the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Goulburn could not concur in the 
opinion, that upon the solemn opening of 
Parliament, the mentioning the name of 
God was a practice which it would be 
wise or proper to depart from, nor ought 
the omission to be made ina Speech which 
alluded to a malady which had overspread 
great part of Europe, and from the ravages 
of which there could be no protection, but 
from the aid of that source to which he had 
alluded. At the same time he was aware, 
that in treating a subject of that nature 
they always ran the risk of being misun- 
derstood, and one party was accused of 
hypocrisy, while the other party was ex- 
posed to an accusation of a directly con- 
trary tendency. 

Mr. Warburton wished, that those Gen- 
tlemen who advocated the insertion of the 
name of the Deity or of Providence in 
political and party documents, would 
only reflect a little upon the manner in 
which these terms had been almost always 
prostituted on such occasions. There had 
hardly been an atrocity committed by any 
sovereign which had not been attributed 
to Divine Providence; and every potentate 
always sought to justify lis deeds of enor- 
mous crime by coupling them with the 
name of Providence. When persons re- 
flected upon the power which all rulers 
had to use these terms in public docu- 
ments for their own purposes, they could 
not too much praise his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, who had abstained from a practice 
that was so liable to be abused. 

Mr. Estcourt could not, from a regard 
to the Christian feelings of the country, 
sit quiet whilst Gentlemen offered objec- 
tions to the public acknowledgement of 
Divine Providence. He thought that the 
abuse of a term in one case did not 
prevent the proper use of it on other oc- 
casions, From the manner in which the 
noble Lord had received the remarks of 
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his hon. colleague, he hoped that the ac- 
knowledgment would in future be made, 

Colonel Torrens said, that the people 
of England were a religious and a moral 
people, and they did not think those 
persons to be the most pious or sincere 
who were prone to introduce religion into 
public documents, and sermons into po- 
litical assemblies. 

Mr. Goulburn did not mean to claim 
the praise of piety himself, or impute ir- 
religion to others. 

Mr. Sadler did not intend to prolong 
the discussion. He was asincere Christian, 
and he thought, that if there were any 
occasion on which it was necessary to in- 
troduce the name of Providence, it was 
the present. He did not wish to see the 
practice of their ancestors departed from. 

Sir George Clerk could answer for the 
inhabitants of that part of the kingdom 
that had sent him to Parliament, and he 
could assure the House that they would 
view with alarm the omission of the name 
of Providence from a Speech addressed to 
a Parliament that was about to make such 
extensive and important alterations in the 
institutions of the country. 

Mr. R. Grant said, that the course the 
discussion had taken was a proof of the 
great impropriety of introducing such a 
subject into debate in that House. He 
could not agree with the hon. Member 
under the gallery (Mr, Warburton), that 
because a very improper use had been 
made of the allusion to Providence, a 
proper use of it was to be avoided. He, 
however, wished to deny, that the omission 
was to be construed into any want of 
respect for religion, and with this he bop- 
ed the subject might be dropped. 

Mr. W. Peel thought it most desirable 
that the subject should not be any further 
discussed. 

Upon the question being again put from 
the Chair, that the Address be adopted, 

Mr. O'Connell, being prevented by 
indisposition on the preceding evening 
from offering a few remarks on the Ad- 
dress, would detain the House then for 
a very short time. He approved of the 
general spirit of the Address, although he 
thought it objectionable in some particular 
parts. He was sorry, that he could find in 
it no expression of sympathy with the 
struggling Poles, whom he looked upon as 
at this moment the most interesting people 
in the world to every friend of mankind. 
He hoped, however, that the Government 
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would take a more decided part respecting 
Belgium. ‘That nation ought to be placed 
in the same condition which she held in 
1790. She demanded no more, and he 
thought the demand reasonable. He wish- 
ed also to say, that the bravery and perse- 
verance of the Belgians, notwithstanding 
the dissensions which had been raised 
amongst them, were above all praise, and 
raised that people to a high rank among 
the nations of Europe. They had given 
another illustration of this lesson, that one 
nation cannot continue with impunity 
to wrong and oppressanother. He hoped 
that the Government of this country would 
benefit by the lesson with respect toa 
neighbouring country connected with Eng- 
land, which a continuance of bad govern- 
ment would drive into the arms of France, 
or to the adoption of a republic, which 
would lead to a French connexion. He 
denied that the distress prevailing in Ire- 
land was to be called famine. It was 
starvation certainly ; but then it was starv- 
ation, not from dearth of food, but in the 
midst of plenty. In the port of Galway, for 
instance, there were numerous vessels laden 
with grain, though 7,000 of the inhabitants 
were reduced to a meal a day, and the 
vilest garbage. The same was thie case 
in Connaught, where provisions were lying 
on board vessels in harbours ready for ex- 
portation, while the people were starving. 
Distress had been most fatally experienced 
in different parts of Ireland. In Galway, 
in the short space of a week, no less than 
eight human beings perished for want of 
food ; yet from all these places in Galway, 
Newport, and other parts of Connaught, 
at the very time that thousands of the 
people were perishing from the want 
of food, numerous vessels were daily 
sailing loaded with provisions. Neither 
could the inability of the people to obtain 
a portion of that food be attributed to their 
indisposition to labour for it. That they 
were not disinclined to industry was evi- 
dent in this country, where they cheer- 
fully engaged in those employments which 
most required physical strength and con- 
tinued exertion. Their want of means, 
therefore, to obtain the food which abounds 
before their eyes must be attributed to 
mismanagement ; not to the mismanage- 


ment of Irishmen certainly, but to that of 


the English Government, whose rule for 
seven centuries had brought them to a 
state unparalleled in the history of nations, 
that of a people starving in the midst of 
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plenty. For that he arraigned the Eng- 
lish Government as the sole cause. He 
did not mean the present Government, 
which he believed to be disposed to do 
good to Ireland, but he should have liked 
to sce some earnest of their intention, and 
what did he find in the King’s Speech ? 
The utmost that it held out was, the pos- 
sibility of devising some means of relief. 
Was it then at this time still to be left to 
a possibility? The late Government, how- 
ever, used to say that they could not in- 
terfere ; it was impossible to do anything : 
Ireland had always been, and would 
always be, subject to periodical visitations 
—that is, the periodical visitations of 
starvation in the midst of plenty. Since 


| the Union, the law had been made stronger 


and stronger in favour of the landlord and 
against the tenant. ‘Twenty-five statutes 
had since been enacted to increase that 
power, and to enable the landlord to en- 
force continually-increasing rents. He 
had long been opposed to Poor-laws. He 
still disapproved of them. But he now 
saw no other remedy for the poor of Ire- 
land but a compulsory provision for them. 
Much had been said lately of the security 
of the Church in Ireland. Now, religion 
was a good trade in most countries, but in 
Ireland it was particularly so. The poor of 
Ireland supported two Churches, one of 
which they believed to be necessary to 
themselves, and they maintained it out of 
their own poverty; and the English Par- 
liament said the other was necessary for 
them, and accordingly taxed them enor- 
mously for its support [“* Cries of No, no.”’] 
“ Yes (said he), you take from the poor 
mau, often in a time of scarcity, his tenth 
potato for that Church.” Every man who 
heard him knew, that when the revenues 
of that Church were transferred from one 
preceding it, one-third of those revenues 
belonged to the poor. Why should not 
that third be now restored to the poor? 
To see that act of justice done might re- 
concile the landlords to a compulsory pro- 
vision. There was another subject, which 
he would not then go into, as he should 
hereafter have a better opportunity for 
doing so—he meant the system of taxation 
by the Grand Jury, which he called taxa- 
tion without representation. The expla- 
nation which had been given by an hon. 
Gentleman opposite, rendered it unneces- 
sary for him to vindicate the Government 
from the charge of too great lenity towards 
him. The Act under which he was pro- 
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secuted had expired, and the Government 
could not obtain a judgment against him. 
In another respect he would say, that the 
Ministers of the Crown had taken a right 
view of the law. They had considered 
the existing laws sufficiently strong to put 
down the disturbances, and the result had 
fully borne them out. The country was 
now restored to peace. He had that day 
received information from Clare, upon au- 
thority which could not be doubted, that 
the outrages of the Terry-Alt system had 
ceased. As a further proof of the return 
to peace and good order throughout Ire- 
land, he was enabled to state, that in 
many places the peasantry were rebuild- 


{June 22} 





| 


ing the walls, and repairing the hedges | 


which were injured during the late unhap- 
py disturbances. Nay further, that the 
peasantry in a variety of instances had 
compelled persons who illegally possessed 
themselves of arms, to return them to their 
rightful owners. It was evident from these 
facts, and from the past history of the 


country, that the people had no desire to | 


| 


| 
| 
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not responded to that feeling, there were 
other parts in that country which had nobly 
performed their duty, and Members were 
returned who were staunch friends to the 
Reform measure. On the whole, in Ire- 
land a considerable increase of Members 
friendly to the principle of the Bill had 
been returned. In both countries the spirit 
of Reform had proved triumphant. Let 
Ministers persevere in the measure, and 
most wholesome would it be found to 
work. The wound, however, must be 
probed to the bottom, and the unsound 
parts cut off. Though not opposing the 
Address, he had felt it to be his duty to 
make those few observations. 

Colonel Torrens would take advantage 
of a future occasion to state his views of 
the condition of Ireland, its causes, and 
their remedies, at befitting length. At 
present he would merely observe, that he 
could not subscribe to several of the doc- 


| trines of the hon. member for Borough- 


| 
| 
| 


commit outrage so long as any hope was | 
held out to them that something would be | 
_ restore tranquillity, and make the capital 


done to ameliorate their condition. He 


begged it to be distinctly understood, that , 
in making these remarks, nothing could | 


be further from his mind that any inten- 
tion to embarrass his Majesty's Govern- 


ment; for, on the contrary, the Ministers | 
should have his disinterested support, and | 


he thought them entitled to the support 


of every independent Member, for they | 


had manifested not only an intention to 
reform the abuses existing in our political 
system, but they had practically set about 
the good work, and had made a beginning 
by their attack upon that vile borough- 
mongering traffic of which Ireland had for 
years been the prey. Ireland was the 
prey of the worst species of the borough 


bridge. He agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down as to the star- 
vation and general distress, but in legis- 
lating for Ireland the first thing was, to 


of the country in some degree equal to the 
burthens imposed on it. The revenues of 
the Church were felt, he admitted, to be a 
heavy and injurious tax, and he was perfect- 
ly ready to admit that the operation of the 
tithe system was unequal, and in some 


| cases injurious ; but, at the same time, he 


was by no means willing to subscribe to 


| the inference that it was therefore to be 


faction ; they treated it as their natural | 


spoil ; but now there was a hope of better 
things—indeed the measure of Govern- 
ment was one for which the country ought 
to feel deeply grateful, and to which he 
was glad to think the public had respond- 
ed as became them. The Tories, though 
a few yet were in the House, had been 
seattered and discomfited—they had been 
defeated everywhere, from Cumberland to 
Cornwall, from Dover to Liverpool, from 
St. Alban’s to Bristol—in every part of the 
country the spirit of Reform had been tri- 
umphant, and he heartily rejoiced at it. 
If in Ireland there were places which had 





abolished. He wished, on the contrary, 
to see some equitable and satisfactory ar- 
rangement made upon the subject, which, 
instead of allowing the valuation to be 
made upon the gross produce, would re- 
gulate it by the permanent annual value 
of the land. 

Mr. Sadler would, also, on a future oc- 
casion, enter fully into the consideration 
of the distresses of the labouring poor of 
Ireland, and would endeavour to show, 
that all that Ireland wanted was fair play 
for her native industry, and fair encou- 
ragement of her native resources. He was 
quite of opinion that one of the most ef- 
fectual remedies for the evils under which 
Ireland was suffering would be, to apply 
the surplus labour to the cultivation of the 
surplus land. The land of Ireland was 
rich and fertile beyond calculation; the 
people were as willing to work, and as anx- 
ious to obtain employment, as any people 
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upon the face of the globe; and what 
more was required ? Good land and will- 
ing hands required only to be properly 
directed. Not that he thought it was 
therefore to be inferred that no provision 
for the poor would be necessary; so far 
from that, he had even held it to be sound 
principle, that property should sustain that 
poverty which must be incident to any 
state of society ; but he could by no means 
agree that the fund pointed out by the 
hon. and learned Member who spoke last 
would be at all sufficient for the purpose ; 
and of this he felt assured, that if property 
of that nature were to be seized upon, 
equal justice ought to be dealt out to every 
inan, and that the property of the laity 
derived from ecclesiastical sources ought 
to be seized upon, as well as that of the 
Clergy. Further, too, a tax upon absen- 
tees—at least some arrangement that 
would reach their property— might be ad- 
vantageously resorted to. His object was, 
to compel the great absentee proprietor, 
who spent in foreign luxuries the hard 
earnings of the poor tillers of the soil, to 
contribute his just portion towards the 
support of those from whose industry he 
derived a lordly income. Selfishness 
and peudo-science might raise their 
feeble opposition to the proposition of a 
Poor-law in Ireland, but the cause of be- 
nevolence would prevail—-for it was based 
on the eternal principles of moral and 
political justice. The hon. Member com- 
plained also of the vagueness of that part 
of the King’s Speech which related to 
Ireland, regretting that the Government 
had not been more precise and definite 
with respect to their intentions upon the 
measures to be introduced for improving 
the condition of that part of the United 
Kingdom. 

Sir Robert Harty agreed with the hon. 
Member, that much remained to be done 
towards the improvement of Ireland. That 
country was no longer to be ruled by a 
system of mere coercion. Such a system 
had been tried for centuries, but in vain; 
whatever else might be done with respect 
to that country, he hoped there would be 
no attempt to keep down the people 
of Ireland by foice. It was incum- 
bent on an enlightened Legislature to 
devise at this the eleventh hour, such 
measures as might promote its industry 
and prosperity through the operation of 
equal laws and equal rights, and equal 
participation of the advantages of the Bri- 
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tish name. Was it to be wondered at, 
that distress should prevail in Ireland, 
when its taxes were upwards of 5,000,000/. 
per annum—while its absentee proprietors 
annually abstracted 3,500,000/. from its 
productive capital? He thought it im- 
portant to remark also, that no error could 
be greater than to suppose that Ireland 
never was a manufacturing country. 
Before machinery had been brought to 
such perfection in England, the manufac- 
tures of Ireland were considerable, and 
then peace and prosperity prevailed in 
that country. Even during the late war 
there was something like prosperity in 
Ireland—there was a demand for Irish pro- 
duce—everything Irish could be sold— 
even the men, to fill the ranks of the 
Army. He sincerely hoped that some 
good might be done by the introduction 
of a system of Poor-laws, but he was not 
so sanguine as to hope that that measure 
would accomplish all which the friends of 
Ireland expected. 

Lord Althorp denied, that the local 
distresses in Ireland arose out of any 
other than natural causes—it proceeded 
from a failure of the crop. As to the 
Poor-laws, respecting the introduction 
of which into Ireland so much had been 
said, he must be allowed to observe, 
that the more hon. Members reflected 
upon them, the more would they be con- 
vinced that the subject was one of the 
greatest difficulty. He then proceeded to 
defend the language used in his Majesty’s 
Speech from the charge of vagueness, and 
observed, that it was necessary to speak 
with caution on a subject of such difficul- 
ty as restoring the lower orders of the 
people of [reland to prosperity and com- 
fort. In the course of his speech, the 
hon. Gentleman opposite had adverted to 
several measures as well adapted for the 
ainelioration of Ireland. He would not 
then enter into a discussion of those mea- 
sures at present, as he thought that the 
best time for discussing them would be 
when they were regularly brought under 
the consideration of the House. He must 
say, however, that he was persuaded, after 
much consideration, that the subject wasone 
of extreme difliculty ; that it would have 
been exceedingly imprudent for theadvisers 
of the Crown to have committed themselves 
to any greater extent; and that, above 
all things, it was their duty not to provoke 
premature diseussion. Nothing could be 


more mischievous and inconvenient than 
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bringing forward discussions otherwise 
than when regularly fixed and appointed. 
Respecting the laws between landlord and 
tenant, he confessed that his impression 
was, that those laws ought not to be re- 
laxed; he thought nothing ought to be 


done to loosen those ties which led to the | 
einployment of capital in agricultural spe- | 


culations. Recurring to the subject of the 


Poor-laws, he must repeat, that the great- | 
est caution was necessary—that the Go- | 


vernment was most anxions to do all in 
its power, but that if driven—as he feared 


they ultimately would be driven, however | 


reluctantly—-to the adoption of such a 
system, they ought previously to leave no 
measure untried for otherwise ameliorating 
the condition of the labouring classes in 
Ireland, by the introduction of capital, and 
if possible, by creating a demand for la- 


bour, in the hope that eventually no sys- | 


tem of Poor-laws might be required. 


Much benefit might be effected without | 
He , 


the introduction of the Poor-laws. 
thought that, by the application of capital 
to employ labour, instead of the applica- 
tion of capital to support individuals, and 
by improvement of the means of commu- 
nication between different parts of Ireland, 
Government might enable that country to 


bring forward its very great resources, and | 


to attain that prosperity for which its lo- 
cal advantages so well qualified it. 
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{ Mowery Brtts—PriviLeces oF THE 
| House.] Mr. C. W. Wynn observed, that 
: he had, in the last Session of Parliament, 
moved a Resolution which had a reference 
to the privileges of the House. That Re- 
solution related to Bills containing pecu- 
niary penalties or forfeitures, which might 
be returned from the House of Lords to 
that House with amendments. He now 
begged leave to move the same Resolution 
—namely, “ That, in any Bill which, hav- 
ing passed the House of Lords, shall be 
sent down to this House for their concur- 
rence, or in any Bill which, having passed 
this House, shall be returned by the Lords 
with Amendments, it shall appear that any 
pecuniary penalty or forfeiture is thereby 
imposed, varied, or taken away, the 
Speaker shall, before the second reading of 
‘such Bill or Amendments, report to the 
House his opinion whether the object 
| thereof be to impose, vary, or take away, 
any pecuniary charge or burthen on the 
| subject; or whether the same relates only 
to the punishment or the prevention of 
_ offences; and the House shall, thereupon, 
determine whether it may be expedient in 
‘such particular case, to insist upon the 
exercise of their privilege to originate all 
such provisions respecting pecuniary pe- 
nalties or forfeitures.” 
Resolution agreed to, as a Standing 
, Order. 


| 
i 
} 
} 


Mr. Ruthven did not wish to see a sys- | 


tem of Poor-laws established in Ireland, 
but was obliged to deplore the necessity 
which he feared was approaching for its 
introduction. ‘There was a great deal of 
charity in Ireland, but itcame from those 
who ought to be protected from the ne- 
cessity of frequent donations, while those 
on whom the obligation of providing for 
the poor equally rested, ought to be com- 
pelled to do their duty. 
Address agreed to. 


INTERFERENCE OF Peers with ELEc- 
TIoNs.| Mr. Hunt rose, to bring forward 
his Motion respecting the interference of 
Peers in the election of Members of that 
House. He explained that his object was 
to preserve the character of that House by 
presenting the interference of Peers, for 
which purpose he meant to move certain 
Resolutions as already explained; but 
finding no chance of carrying them he 
would beg leave to withdraw the Resolu- 
tion of which he had given notice. 
Ordered accordingly. 


Punisument of Deatu.] Mr. Trant 
inquired of the hon. member for Liverpool 
whether he meant to bring forward a mo- 
tion for the abolition of the punishment 
| of death for offences against property. 

Mr. Ewart said, such was his intention, 


Freemen or Duruam.] Mr. Trant 
| presented a Petition against Reform from 

the Freemen of Durham now resident in 
that borough. 

Sir Henry Hardinge expressed his con- 
currence in the prayer, and bore testimony 
to the respectability of the petitioners, ad- 
ding, that the Reform Bill of last Session 
, would deprive the children of between 400 
and 500 persons of their right of suffrage. 

Petition to be printed. 


AppITIONAL REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
Mayo.] Mr. John Browne, on present- 
ing two Petitions from the county of Mayo 
for additional Representatives to be given 
to that county, said, the Reform Bill was 
generally supported by the people of Ire- 
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land, but they considered that their claim 
for an increased number of Representatives 
had been overlooked. It had _ been 


stated, that at the Union the number of 


Members given was in proportion to the 
population, but since that time the wealth, 
population, and commerce, of Ireland had 
very much increased. If that principle was 
still binding, it should now be enforced, 
for many parts of Ireland were very inade- 
quately represented. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the hon. 
Member was mistaken if he supposed, that 
100 Members were given to Ireland at the 
Union, because that was the proportionate 
number for her wealth and population as 
compared with other parts of the empire. 

Petition to be printed. 


POPP OL BLTLOO — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 23, 1831. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented, by Lord Dunpas, several 
Petitions from Hawick, Falkirk, and other places in Scot- 
land, for the Reduction of Taxation, for the Abolition of 
Negro Slavery, and for Parliamentary Reform. By Lord 
King, for the Abolition of Tithes, from Chetsford, Farn- 
borough, Orpington, and Keston, and from several places 
in Ireland; as, alse from Carlow, against the Grants to 
the Kildare Street Society, and for the Repeal of the 
Union; and from the Licensed Beer sellers of Brighton, to 
have Spirit Licences. By the Bishop of Ferns, from the 
Students of Trinity College, Dublin, to have their Elec- 
tive Franchise assimilated to that of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. 


His Masustry’s ANswin vo tur Ap- 
press.] The Lord Chancellor said, that 
he had to inform the House, that their 
Lordships had waited upon his Majesty 
with the Address of that House, to which 
his Majesty was graciously pleased to re- 
turn the following most gracious answer : 

—‘“ My Lords—I thank you for your loyal 
and dutiful Address. I receive with plea- 
sure your assurance that you will proceed 
to an early consideration of the matters 
which I have recommended to your atten- 
tion ; and I rely with confidence on your 
zealous support of my endeavours to 
maintain the peace and promote the pros- 
perity of my dominions.” 

The Duke of Richmond moved that his 
Majesty’s most gracious Answer to the 
Address be entered on the Journals. 


AxsusE OF ParronaGe (IRELAND).] 
Lord Plunkett said, that the absence 
of his noble friend (Earl Grey) would 
induce him to defer until to-morrow the 
adverting to a subject, the notice of which 
it gave him the greatest uneasiness to post- 
pone for asingle moment. He alluded to 
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a most gross and scandalous libel upon him- 
self, which had appeared in some of the 
public prints, purporting to be observations 
made by a Member of the other House of 
-arliament, and imputing to him (Lord 
Plunkett) conduct of the most unjustifiable 
description. The whole statement was 
a gross and abominable falsehood from 
beginning to end, and he was wholly at a 
loss to imagine where the materials for so 
foul a calumny could be found. Indeed 
so utterly destitute was it of the slightest 
semblance of truth, that he was perfectly 
unable to conjecture by what extraordinary 
effort of ingenuity sueh a statement could 
be fabricated. This statement, in which 
there was not one particle of truth, was 
put forth as having proceeded from a man 
of honour, a gentleman of respectability, 
and the Member of an important county in 
Ireland. And he thus adverted to the 
matter, to ascertain if any of their Lord- 
ships could offer any excuse for this most 
false, scandalous and libellous statement. 
He would to-morrow bring the subject 
under their Lordship’s cousideration. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
he concluded an hon. Baronet, a friend of 
his, was the Member of the other House of 
Parliament to whose observations the 
noble and learned Lord alluded. He 
had had some conversation with his hon. 
friend, as to the statement of the ex- 
traordinary interference of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland during the late elections. 
Of this he was sure, that a more honour- 
able man, or one more incapable of mak- 
ing any unfounded statement, injurious or 
libellous towards any individual whatever, 
did not exist. He would almost pledge 
his honourthat for any statement which had 
been made by the hon. Baronet, he would 
be able to give such satisfactory reasons 
to the noble and learned Lord as would 
induce him not to bring the subject under 
public discussion, until some private ex- 
planation had been given respecting it. 
As far as he understood the matter, the 
particular statement repeated by the hon. 
Baronet had been made to him in Dublin, 
by an individual who asserted that he 
knew its truth. It was clear, therefore, 
that the hon. Baronet took his information 
upon trust; that his statement had been 
made upon hearsay. Such being the case, 
he was sure that the hon. Baronet would 
be quite ready to give up his authority. 
Therefore— 

The Lord Chancellor apologized for 
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interrupting the noble Marquis, put him 
right on a point of Order, but there was 
a distinction, perhaps subtle, but cer- 
tainly necessary, which he wished to sub- 
mit tothe noble Marquis’s consideration. 
If any Member of the House of Commons 
said any thing of any noble Lord, how- 
ever gross and unfounded ; if he charged 
any noble Lord with any offence, how- 
ever scandalous and vile, it was for the 
House of Commons, if it so thought 
fit, to punish or take cognizance of the 
accusation; but the House of Lords had 
no power what ever to do so; the law 
of the land, the Bill of Rights, declared, 
that no Member of the House of Com- 
mons should be called in question elsewhere 
for any statement which he might think 
proper to make in that House. But, if 
any publication took place out of doors, of 
any statement made within the walls of 
the House of Commons, whoever made 
that publication was without any defence 
whatever; for he could receive no pro- 
tection from the privileges enjoyed by a 
Member of the House of Commons, This 
was a plainly marked line of distinction ; 
and the noble Marquis would, therefore, at 
once see, that a Member of the House of 
Commons could not be called over the 
coals in the House of Lords for any thing 
which had fallen from him in his own 
House of Parliament. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, the noble Mar- 
quis had, perhaps, better wait until to- 
morrow, when his noble and learned friend 
had intimated his intention of bringing 
the subject forward, and he might then 
apply his observations to the statement 
which had been made in the newspaper, 
and not to the Member of the House of 
Commons to whom that statement was 
imputed, 

The Marquis of Londonderry was 
obliged to the noble and learned Lord for 
setting him right. His only anxiety had 
been, to defend his hon. friend from the 
charge of having advanced any statement, 
without having, at least, some reason to 
believe that it was founded in truth; for 
the hon. Baronet alluded to had come _ to 
him that morning in great anxiety, request- 
ing him to give this explanation, should 
the subject be mooted by the noble and 
learned Lord. 

Lord Plunkett observed, that he should 
bring the subject forward, not for the pur- 
pose of attacking any Member of the 
House of Commons for what he might 
VOL, IV. {snc} 
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have said in the House of Commons, or 
for what had been imputed to him in a 
newspaper; but for the purpose of publicly 
defending himself from one of the gross- 
est and foullest attacks that was ever made 
upon an individual. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
certainly placed the matter on its true 
ground. Ifanattack appeared upon any 
noble Lord in a newspaper, to whomso- 
ever that attack was imputed, it was the 
duty of that noble Lord to stand forward 
and defend his honour and character; but 
if the attack was made in the other House 
of Parliament, then it was not open to 
any noble Lord to bring the conduct of 
that Member under their Lordships’ con- 
sideration. 

Lord Plunkett repeated, that the attack 
upon him was of the grossest description. 
He was charged with tratficking in judicial 
and other offices for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the late elections in Jreland; 
and with having, in one particular instance, 
bartered an assistant Barrister’s place for 
thirty votes. He had also been charged 
with promising appointments in the Church 
(he wished he had any to give) for 
similar purposes. These charges were 
made upon hearsay, and he called upon 
any man, either in that or the other House, 
to state the grounds on which this gross 
slander was founded. 

The Marquis of Londonderry could not 
think it possible that his hon. friend would 
have brought forward such charges, with- 
out conceiving that there was some found- 
ation for them, whether good or not; 
but whether these charges were to the 
extent represented he could give no 
opinion. 

Lord Plunkett again denied, that there 
was the slightest foundation for the 
charges. If any person said, that they 
were founded, to any extent whatever, he 
said that which was not true. 

The Motion for inserting his Majesty’s 
Answer to the Address in the Journals, 
agreed to. 


Brrr Bits.) The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells presented a Petition from the 
Clergy and other Inhabitants of his Dio- 
cese, praying for the Repeal of the Beer 
Bill. The petition was signed by every 
clergyman in the Diocese, and stated, that 
pauperism had much increased since the 
passing of the Act. The right rev. Pre- 
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late warmly supported the prayer of the 
petition; and maintained, that the Bill 
had had a most demoralizing effect on 
the people. Every third or fourth house 
in some of the country towns was become 
a beer-shop; and the greatest excesses 
were, in consequence, committed. In 
Somersetshire the pernicious effects of 
this Bill were too palpable. He called on 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, who professed himself to be so friend- 
ly to the improvement of the people, to 
assist in putting an end toa system by which 
the people were vitiated. He called on 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, who was so anxious for Re- 
form, by the repeal of the Bill in question 
to effect a reform of the most destrable 
character. With respect to the description 
of Reform for which the noble Earl him- 
self was so zealous an advocate, he (the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells) was bound 
conscientiously to declare, that he couldnot 
give it his assent. At the same time he 
must assert, that not one of their Lordships 
was more ready to respect and promote 
the liberties of the people than he was. 
The Earl of Malmesbury was glad to 
hear such opinions fall from the right rev. 
Prelate, which, he was sure, would have 
much weight with their Lordships. He 
had been by no means favourable to the 
Bill against which the right rev. Prelate 
had just presented a petition. At the 
same time, to repeal a law after it had 
passed, was a very different thing from 
opposing its adoption. He was quite 
aware, that the law had been productive 
of many evils; but were there not ways 
in which the number of those evils might 
be diminished? What he suggested was 
in no hostility whatever towards the peo- 
ple. On the contrary, he was influenced 
by a wish for their comfort, and that com- 
fort could not be better consulted than by 
an improvement of their moral habits. 
The scenes of debauchery which occa- 
sionally took place in the beer-houses were 
of the grossest description. Would it not, 
therefore, be advantageous to give the Ma- 


gistrates some control over those houses? | 


He wished that the poor man should carry 


his beer home to his family, instead of 


exhausting his means and health iv these 
houses of excess, and entering into scenes 
of the lowest debauchery. 
even occurred in which parties had drawn 
out their earnings from the savings’ banks 
to indulge in these excesses. The Act had 
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not the same bad results in large towns as 
in agricultural districts, which made him 
suppose, that the Legislature would be 
likely to view it in too favourable a light. 
He hoped his Majesty’s Government 
would see if, by giving the Magistrates a 
control over these houses, or by some 
other legislative provision, the evils which 
the Bill had occasioned might not be cor- 
rected. 

Viscount Melbourne willingly admitted, 
that the noble Earl had never shown any 
hostility to the people. His anxiety to 
improve their morals was itself a proof of 
the interest which he took in their wel- 
fare. He perfectly concurred also in the 
noble Earl’s statement, that there was a 
great difference between objecting to a 
bill before it was passed, and repealing it 
after it had been passed. He likewise 
agreed with the noble Earl, that it might 
be practicable to add some police regu- 
lations to the Bill, which would have 
the effect of diminishing the evils com- 
plained of. The matter should, undoubt- 
edly, be considered by his Majesty’s 
Government. He should certainly say, 
that the opinion of the country generally 
was, that the effects of the Bill had been 
pernicious. They were, however, un- 
equally so. The evils were not so much 
felt in towns. That increased the diffi- 
culty of legislating upon the subject; as 
one law was required for the country, and 
another for the town. He must say, how- 
ever, that he thought the declaration in 
the petition, of the very sudden and ex- 
tensive change which the Bill had _pro- 
duced in the morals of the people, was in 
a great measure fancy and exaggeration. 
He did not know howit would be possible to 
give the Magistrates a greater power over 
the beer-houses without an absolute return 
to the licensing system; but some police 
regulations seemed to be necessary, and 
the subject should receive the immediate 
attention of Government. 

The Earl of Malmesbury, in explana- 
tion, observed, that he by no means 
wished to return to the licensing system. 

Lord Teynham recommended, as the 
ibest means of remedying the evils com- 
_plained of, the abolition of the hop and 
‘malt duties, which would enable the peo- 
_ple to brew their beer at home. 
| The Marquis of Salesbury did not think 
the Bill had been attended with that great 
| demoralization which had been represented, 
lalthough it had been injurious in many 
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eases. The houses licensed under the 
Act, however, were falling into the hands 
of brewers, which he apprehended would 
go far to decrease the evils complained of. 

Lord King observed, that the different 
effects in the towns and the country was 
attributable to this circumstance—namely, 
that in large towns the Poor-laws were 
inoperative, and the poorer classes knew 
if they spent all their money in beer they 
would have no relief, and must suffer; 
whereas in the country, the poor man 
knew that if he spent any extra money 
which he might make at harvest time, in- 
stead of laying it by for less profitable 
seasons, he should not suffer, as he should 
have parochial relief. Though he should 
be sorry to see the Act repealed, he 
thought it might be amended. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells ex- 
pressed his thanks to the noble Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, for 
having promised to turn his immediate 
attention to this important subject, and he 
trusted to meet with the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the noble and learned Lord. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that no 
pains had been wanting on his part to in- 
quire into the subject before the Bill was 
passed. He agreed with the noble Earl, 
who had said, that it was one thing to ob- 
ject to the passing of the Bill, and another, 
the Bill having passed, to propose its re- 
peal. He hoped that in the introduction 
of any superintending or controlling power, 
nothing would be done to alter the great 
principle of the measure, or tend to restore 
the licensing system. 


Employment of 


EmpLoyMent oF Lasourers.] The 
Earl of Winchilsea begged leave to in- 
quire if it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in the course of this 
Session, to bring forward any plan for the 
purpose of affording agricultural relief, by 
providing for the surplus population, by 
home colonization or otherwise. If Go- 
vernment had no intention of producing 
any plan for the relief of the people in the 
agricultural districts, he gave notice that 
it was his intention again to lay on the 
Table the bill he had introduced last Ses- 
sion, for the purpose of compelling parishes 
to employ the unemployed labourer. He 


was convinced that some enactment of 


that kind was necessary, as he knew seve- 
ral parishes in Kent, where sixty or seventy 
able-bodied men were receiving weekly 
relief. He was certain the present state 
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of things could not continue; and that 
if the people were left without employ- 
ment, they would be ready again to break 
forth into outrages, and there would be a 
| display of much worse feeling, and a more 
| terrible and mischievous spirit, among the 
agricultural peasantry, than that which 
created so much alarm some months ago. 

Viscount Goderich said, that it was by 
no means certain that there was a surplus 
| population throughout the country—in 
| some parts of it there certainly was not; 
although in other places a great want of 
employment did exist : however, it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government, in 
the course of the present Session, to pro- 
pose to Parliament two bills, one of which, 
on the subject of emigration, he expected 
would prove an advantageous measure, 
and would most probably give great relief. 
With regard to any plan for home colo- 
nization that was a matter of greater diffi- 
culty, and he could not undertake to say 
that Government had made up their minds 
on the subject. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was happy 
something was likely to be done. He 
would recommend the repeal of an absurd 
regulation which limited to twenty acres 
the quantity of land a parish could rent for 
the employment of its poor. He recom- 
mended, too, the employment of such la- 
bourers as were out of work, at a regular 
and standard rate of wages, and he thought 
some such plan would remove part of the 
evil at present existing. As to emigration, 
that, in his opinion, would encounter insu- 
perable difficulties in many parishes, al- 
though it might be useful in others. 

Lord Suffield considered this question 
most important-—not inferior to the subject 
of Reform. Reform would be the means 
of effecting a great deal of good, but he 
was not so absurd as to suppose that Re- 
form, though carried to the utmost extent, 
would at ounce relieve the country from all 
its difficulties. It had been said, that a 
superabundance of population did not 
exist in all parts of the country; but that 
was no reason, in his opinion, why means 
should not be taken to remedy the evil 
where it did exist. He did not believe, 
that the eastern part of the country, with 
which he was connected, was exempted 
from the evil; and with respect to Nor- 
folk, he could confirm what had fallen 
from the noble Earl (Winchilsea). Being 
acquainted with these circumstances, he 
could assure the House that he would en- 
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deavour to promote some measure of relief, 
were he not aware that Government in- 
tended to apply some other remedy besides 
emigration to the evil complained of. He 
had good reason to believe, that Govern- 
ment would institute inquiries, with a view 
to ascertain speedily to what extent it 
would be possible and expedient to employ 
the superabundant population at home. 
That belief made him passive on the sub- 
ject, for he had every confidence that his 
Majesty’s Government would, if possible, 
relieve the country from this great embar- 
rassment. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, that 
thinking it doubtful whether any measure 
for giving employment to the labouring 
classes would be brought in by Govern- 
ment, he should on Monday next move 
for the re-appointment of the Committee 
which sat last Session, to consider laws 
affecting the poor. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he felt great 
embarrassment in replying to the question 
which had been asked, whether it was the 
intention of Government to bring forward 
any measures for the alleviation of the 
distress of the poor classes, because if he 
said that Ministers had no measures for 
that object in contemplation, they might 
be accused of supineness and indifference 
to the wants of the poor; and if he replied 
that Government had some plan in view, 
he might excite hopes which would end in 
disappointment. The subject was one of 
great difficulty, of which no other proof 
need be given than the length of time 
during which it had been agitated, the 
number of reports which had been drawn 
up, and the difference of opinion which 
prevailed on the subject. Each person 
had his own nostrnm, to which he obsti- 
nately adhered, regarding with inveterate 
hostility the nostrum of every one else. 
The House had already been informed by 
a noble friend of his, that a bill was to be 
introduced for the purpose of facilitating 
emigration; and he also promised to take 
the subject of home-colonization into con- 
sideration, without, however, expressing 
any opinion, favourable or unfavourable, 
on the matter. He could not say, that 
Government had any plan in view on 
which they placed such confidence as need 
make any other person, who had any mea- 
sure to recommend, hesitate to do so. 

The Lord Chancellor thought their 
Lordships must feel the inconvenience of 
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that House, and which was not permitted 
in the other House of Parliament—that 
of entering into a debate when there was 
no question of any kind or sort before 
them. He conceived, that it would not 
lessen their Lordships’ dignity, and would 
certainly be infinitely more convenient, if 
they departed from such a practice, one 
consequence of which was, that the closest 
reasoner could not stick to the question, 
because there was no question whereto to 
stick. Whenever their Lordships indulged 
in these irregular debates, they got into a 
conversation quite as rambling and desul- 
tory as a talk round a fireside, and not 
halfso amusing. The question into which 
their Lordships had entered was an ex- 
tremely important one, and though he 
deprecated continuing the subject in the 
present unprofitable manner, being de- 
sirous rather to have an opportunity of 
delivering his sentiments on every branch 
of the question when it came regularly 
before the House, he trusted that he 
should not be considered as deviating from 
the advice which he had just presumed to 
offer their Lordships, if he expressed his 
Opinion, that some attempts ought to be 
made to relieve the evil which had been 
brought under the notice of the House by 
the noble Earl (Winchilsea), and the 
sooner the better. God knew whether 
any good effect would result from those 
attempts; but they had no right to de- 
spair. He always thought it time enough 
to say ‘‘I can’t,” when he had tried and 
failed. Whenever a man said “I can’t” 
before he had tried, their Lordships might 
safely conclude that he meant ‘“ I won't.” 
He was decidedly of opinion that the pre- 
sent Session, short and busy as it might 
be, should not be suffered to pass, without 
endeavouring to apply a remedy to the 
evil, That remedy must be of two kinds— 
namely, to give relief to the excess of 
population over the demand for labour, 
which existed in some parts of the country 
(many noble Lords, he knew, said that it 
existed in all parts of the country, but it 
was sufficient for him that it existed in 
some, and might exist in all if necessary 
precautions were not adopted), and to 
afford means, under due regulations, for 
emigration. The latter plan, he was 
aware, would only afford temporary relief, 
and must, of necessity, be an inadequate 
remedy for the evil; and unless their 
Lordships applied the axe to the root, 
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again. But he was glad to have it in his 
power to assure the House, that the 
Government, and himself individually, had 
taken the subject into consideration, with 
a view to propose a measure, not indeed 
to operate contemporaneously with the 
regulations for emigration, but somewhat 
after them in order of time, to make a 
more general provision to prevent the re- 
currence of the sad necessity for the 
country’s best sons leaving her shores. 
This was the kind of remedy which he 
should prefer; but it was necessary to 
begin by removing the surplus population, 
and it would be then for Government to 
endeavour to prevent its accumulation 
again. That object was to be obtained 
by a revision of the Poor-laws, notwith- 
standing the immense and fearful diffi- 
culties which such a task imposed. It 
was known that so early as the years 
1816 and 1817 he had applied his mind 
to this subject. From that time down- 
wards he had not given up the investiga- 
tion; and, at length, he believed that he 
saw daylight amidst the darkness which 
had hitherto enveloped the subject. He 
should not say a word as to the plan 
which he had decided upon; but he had 
taken the advice of his Majesty’s Govern - 
ment as a body upon it; and he hoped 
and trusted that not many months would 
pass before a measure on the subject 
would be introduced to their Lordships, 
so matured, as at least to deserve their 
favourable consideration. He would not 
promise that it would be brought forward 
this Session, but he hoped it would not be 
delayed later than the next. It was in- 
tended to be preparatory to another mea- 
sure for the consolidation and simplifica- 


Employment of 


tion of the existing Acts on the subject of | 
| transition state. 


the Poor-laws. The noble and learned Lord 
concluded by stating, that he thought him- 
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self called upon to make these few obser- 


vations, in justice to himself and to his 
colleagues, to show that they were not 
neglectful of the subject. Emigration he 
considered a most inadequate remedy, 
unless assisted by other measures. 

Lord Stourton said, my apology to the 
House for transgressing its rules, after the 
remark which has just fallen from the 
noble and learned Lord, is, that any 
observations I have to make, of however 
little weight they may be to-day, would be 
still more worthless to-morrow. They 
refer to the statements of extreme and 
appalling distress in Ireland, and the im- 
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minent hazard we run, that without ex- 
tensive and immediate relief, wide districts 
will be exposed to the alarming danger of 
perishing under the joint and dreadful 
vicissitudes of famine and pestilence. So 
rapid is the progress of events, that it 
is true to say, there is death in our deli- 
berations! Quz cito dat, bis dat, that is 
my maxim, that is my justification this 
night for transgressing the forms and rules 
of the House by prolonging this irregular 
conversation, The Speech from the 
Throne has informed the House of the 
enforcement of the Quarantine Laws, and 
other wise and salutary commercial regu- 
lations. But let not one other precaution 
be omitted—namely, that of propitiating 
the great Disposer of all things, the great 
God of mercy and of justice, by deeds of 
mercy to our own fellow-creatures and 
subjects, and let us have to say, in im- 
ploring mercy for ourselves, in beseeching 
of infinite goodness to avert this pestilence 
(of cholera) from our shore, that as we 
have done our utmost to arrest the pro- 
gress of famine and pestilence in Ireland, 
so do thou, in thy mercy, Lord, avert pes- 
tilence from us. My Lords, if the state- 
ments be correct, and I have no reasons 
for questioning their accuracy, scenes of 
horror are passing in the south-western 
parts of Ireland, compared with which 
the Grecian Daughter is no longer tra- 
gedy. And now permit me to add, that 
the time is come when those who, from 
principles of political economy, may be 
most indisposed to afford temporary and 
casual relief, will find their justification in 


Labourers. 


| the peculiar state of Ireland, as exposed 


and Jaid down in the reports of our legis- 
lative Committees. What do these re- 
ports say? Why, that Ireland is in a 
But trust not, my Lords, 
to my memory; allow me to read a copy 
of the report, in the very words of a Com- 


| mittee of the other House of Parliament. 


One of these tells us ‘“‘that the present 
difficulties of the situation of Ireland ra- 
ther appear to be incidental to a transition 
from one system toanother,” (and that tran- 
sition, so alluded to, is stated tobe, from the 
cottier system to consolidation of farms,) 
‘than to any which can be considered as 
permanent.” Therefore, my Lords, I have 
a right to say, watch with peculiar care 
this transition state, and give temporary 
and casual relief under accidental and 
passing circumstances. The most inflexi- 
ble rigorist for non-interference may he 
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be satisfied; and if, in future times, 
when a more permanent and better sys- 
tem has been established, and your re- 
medial measures now in progress or in 
contemplation, viz., of bog-reclaiming, 
emigration, redemption of wastes, and 
other prospective remedies, have been in 
operation, your present relief, however 
extensive, cannot be appealed to as a 
precedent. You may shew the bogs 
which you have Jaid down in these your 
present channels of charity, and say, these 
were applicable only to that transition- 
state in which Ireland was then placed ; 
and you have no right to the same inter- 
ference in your more settled and improved 
condition. To Ireland, in its present 
state, may be applied the story of a person 
who had fallen down exhausted in the 
streets of Paris. Her complaint was the 
wolf in the stomach! Two medical men 
were in attendance upon her, of whom the 
one said, the malady was without a re- 
medy; the other, that he knew of an in- 
fallible cure; but that the ingredients of 
which it must be composed were at Con- 
stantinople. The humane by-stander ex- 


claimed—‘‘ Then, Gentlemen, as one of 


you conceives this dreadful disorder to 
be without a remedy, and your remedy 
(turning to the other Doctor) is to be 
fetched from Constantinople, permit me 
in the interim to prescribe for this poor 
creature. My advice is, that you will 
give without delay a little food to this 
person, in order to stop the gnawings of 
this devouring worm—of this wolf that is 
now preying upon the vitals of this un- 
fortunate person.” 
prove of the remedial measures in progress 
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I say the same—TI ap- | 


to afford a more permanent and eficctive | 


cure for the complaints of Ireland. But 
be printed, because he thought there was 


no little ingenuity requisite to make out 


all I ask—all I prescribe is, that you will 
administer without a moment’s delay a 
little food, a little meal, some potatoes to 
stop, at least to assuage, the cravings of 
this devouring wolf in the stomach, that 
now is preying, through wide districts, 
upon the very vitals of a famished people. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 23, 1831. 


Minutes. ] The SPEAKER proceeded to St. James’s to present 
the Address, in answer to his Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech. He was accompanied by the Mover and several 
Members of the Privy Council. 

Bills brought in. By Sir E. SucpEN, to amend the Provi- 
sions of the Statute of Frauds :—By Sir J. Scaruett, to 
amend the Laws respecting the Attestation of Instru- 
ments ;—By Mr. Sprine Ricr, to consolidate and amend 
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the Laws for suppressing the illicit making of Malt and dis- 
tillation of Spirits (Ireland) :—By Lord DuNcANNoN, for 
repealing part of an Act, 7th Geo. 4th, for Paving, Watch- 
ing, Improving, &c. Grovesnor Place, and other streets ad- 
jacent to the Garden of Buckingham House:—-By Mr. 
G. Lamp, to Indemnify Deputy Lieutenants (Scotland) ; 
and to authorize the Exchange of Ecclesiastical Lands :-—— 
By Mr. Portman, to Consolidate the Laws relating to 
Highways. 

On the Motion of Lord DuNcCANNON, a Committee was 
appointed to inquire into matters connected with Windsor 
Castle and Buckingham Palace. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Herrigs, of the 
Balances remaining unpaid on the Ist of January, 1831, 
upon Grants of Parliament for Ordnance Services, set forth 
in Acts, 11 Geo. 4th; and 1 Wm. 4th, ¢c 63, § 12; and 
also, ofthe Amount paid on each of the several heads of 
Services, for which the said Grants were made, between 
ist January, 1851, and 2lst June, 1831; Account of the 
Balance remaining in the Treasurer of the Ordnance’s 
hands, on the ist of January, 18351; and of Monies 
received by him, between that date and 21st June, 183], 
distinguishing the several heads of Ordnance Services, as 
set forth in the Acts before mentioned:—On the Motion 
of Mr. HuGues Hueues, giving the particulars of appli- 
cations made to the Bishops for their assents to building 
additional Churches, under 5th Geo. 4th, ce. 103; and giv- 
ing the particulars of applications made to the Commis- 
sioners for building new Churches, under the 3rd Section 
of Act 7th and 8th Geo, 4th, ec. 72:—On the Motion of Mr. 
RuTHVEN, from the Diocesan and Endowed Schools (Ire- 
land), of the number of Scholars paying, and those 
taught gratuitously; and of the number of Vessels and 
Tonnage entered, and departing from the Port of Strang- 
ford, in Ireland, for the last three years; and of all Steam 
Engines used in Great Britain and Ireland, or in Vessels, 
distinguishing their powers:—On the Motion of Mr. 
E.iis, Papers relating to Public Accounts were ordered 
to be laid on the Table. 

Petitions presented. By Lord MANDEViLLE, from Holy- 
well and Needingworth, for the Abolition of Slavery; and 
from St. Ives, for the Repeal of the Duty on Coals. By 
Mr. Trevor, from the Non-Resident Freemen of Dur- 
ham, for continuation of their Franchise. By Mr. Hunt, 
from Andrew Ranfield, for the Repealing of the Sublet- 
ting Act. 

Maynoorn Coutiece.] Lord Mande- 
ville presented Petitions from Aberdeen, 
Armagh, and other places, against the an- 
nual grant to the Roman Catholic College 
of Maynooth, to which grant the petition- 
ers attributed much of the evils of Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he was glad that the 
noble Lord had moved that the petitions 


the position that the evils of Ireland were 
attributable to the 9,000. or 11,0002. 
a-year granted to the College of May- 
nooth. However, he perfectly concurred 
with the petitioners, that the grant was an 
exceptionable one. Let them make this 
bargain, which would be fair to both par- 


| ties—let the Protestants contribute no- 
| thing to the support of the Catholic reli- 


gion, and, on the other hand, let the Ca- 
tholics contribute nothing to the support of 
the Protestant religion. 

Petitions to be printed. 


~ 


Arrray at Newrownbarry.] Mr, 
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Hunt presented a petition from the Wine- 
porters of Dublin, praying for the Repeal 
of the Union. The hon, Member said, he 


was convinced that they must have one of 


two things—either the Repeal of the Union, 
or the Poor-laws in Ireland. It appeared 
by the Papers of to-day, that twenty or 
thirty of the populace in Ireland had been 
slain by the Yeomanry Cavalry in an af- 
fray about tithes. He supposed they 
would hear more of this transaction, and 
he would give no opinion about it at pre- 

sent; but he must say, that this state of 
things in [Ireland could not be got rid of 
by Special Commissions, and prosecutions, 
and the gallows. Nothing but the Poor- 
laws would do any good to Ireland, and if 
the Parliament would not give Poor-laws, 
he would support the measure of the hon. 
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the Yeomanry thought themselves justified 
in firing in self-defence; and the conse- 
quence was, he grieved to say, that many 
of the people were killed. Such was the 
information he had received, and he had 
thought it right to state it to the House, 
after the allusion which the hon. member 
for Preston had made to the transaction. 
He would only add, that Captain Graham, 
the Magistrate, was a gentleman with 
whom he had been long acquainted, and 
whom he knew to be a gallant, an honour- 
able, and a humane man. 

Lord Milton entreated hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House to refrain from 
the expression of any opinion upon this 





member for Kerry (Mr. O’Connell) for a. 


Repeal of the Union. 

Mr. Maxwell begged to say a few 
words respecting the transaction to which 
the hon. Member had referred, as he hap- 
pened to be connected with that part of 
the country in which it had occurred. 
took it for granted that the hon. Member 
alluded to the unfortunate transaction that 
had taken place at Newtownbarry. In that 
parish the Tithe Composition Act was in 
force, so that the evils complained of in 
other parishes did not exist in Newtownbar- 
ry. The clergyman of the parish, who 
was an extremely humane and excel- 
Jent man, had not been able to get 
his tithes from the Roman Catholic farm- 
ers, though they had agreed to the com- 
position, The clergyman went to ane of 
them, named Doyle, who t Id the clergy- 
man plainly, that he would pay him no- 
thing, and that he might distrain if he 
pleased. Upon this the clergyman re- 
solved, very much against his will, to send 
in a distress, and he carried his Resolu- 
tion into effect. The sale of the cattle 
that was seized under the distress was | 
fixed for Saturday. In the mean time 
it was rumoured that a rescue of the cattle 
was intended, and upon this information 
being received, the Yeomanry were called 
in, but strict orders were given them not 
to fire on the people. The cattle were | 


rescned from the pound, and a mob of ; 


1,000 or 2,000 assembled. Upon this. 
the Magistrate came up with the Yeoman- | 
ry and ‘the Police. The Yeomanry were | 


immediately fired upon by the people : | 


one of their number was killed, and others ! 


| might. 


He | 


unfortunate occurrence, until all the facts 
connected with it were before them. He 
entreated them not to rely upon any ex 
parte statements, come from whom they 
He admitted the authority of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Maxwell) opposite to 
be most respectable ; but he did entreat 
that hon. Gentleman to consider and to 
weigh well and maturely in his own mind 
whether the facts of the case would bear 
out one of the expressions which he had 
used. The expression to which he alluded 
was, that ‘* the people had fired upon the 
Yeomanry.” He had received information 
—hut he once more entreated the House 
to deal with his information and with the 
information of all other individuals alike, 
and not to decide upon ex parte state- 
ments from any quarter, no matter how 
respectable,—he had received information, 
he said, of a very different character. Ac- 
cording to his information, the people 
- might, indeed, be said, in one sense, to 
have fired upon the Yeomanry, but it 
was with stones, not with fire-arms; and 
he was sure that throwing stones at the 
Yeomanry was not what the House would 
understand by the expression “ firing upon 
the Yeomanry.” He mentioned this only 
to illustrate the prudence of that advice 
| which he took the libe rty of ear nestly ten- 
dering to the House—namely, of keeping 
their minds in complete indecision upon 
the transaction until the facts connected 


with it should be laid officially before 
‘them. He had left the spot only the day 


before this occurrence took place, and he 
could answer for its tranquillity at that 
time, as well as for the loyalty and good 
disposition of the inhabitants. Whatever 
might be the merits of the Rector, as had 
been stated by the hon. Gentlernan oppo- 


were mortally wounded. Then it was, that! site, he (Lord Milton) could state, upon as 
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good authority as that hon. Gentleman 
could have access to, that that reverend 
gentieman, since he had come into the 
possession of this benefice, had not been 
upon harmonious terms with his parishion- 
ers. But again he would repeat, that he 
deprecated discussion until they had the 
proper documents before them. 

Mr. Leader expressed his entire concur- 
rence in the feeling and generous senti- 
ments which had fallen from the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, and he 
equally concurred with the noble Lord as 
to the propriety of not discussing this 
matter until they had the whole facts of 
the case before them. As to the opera- 
tions of the Tithe Composition Act, he 
(Mr. Leader) bad taken great pains to ex- 
tend it, and had acted as churchwarden in 
several parishes where it had been carried 
into operation, and he would state from 
his experience of Ireland, that wherever 
that Act had been put in force it had been 
productive of the most beneficial effects ; 
and he, therefore, had his forebodings— 
he more than suspected, seeing that Act 
was in force in this parish—that all had 
not been right or fair in this case. For 
example, he did think that calling out the 
Yeomanry to enforce payment of tithes, 
was a measure which ought never to have 
been resorted to: the civil power was suf- 
ficient to enforce the laws, and if it were 
not, then let the Government ask for 
greater power, but Ict not the Magistrates 
call out heated partizans to enforce the 
laws. 

Mr. Lefroy did not at all question the 
propriety of not then discussing the sub- 
ject, and of suspending their judgment 
until they had the facts of the case before 
them, but when the hon. Member who had 
last spoken, expressed his suspicion that 
all had not been right, he (Mr. Lefroy) 
deemed it his duty to defend the clergy- 
man whose character was assailed in this 
instance, against such a charge. One cir- 
cumstance was to him to place this 
event on the same footing as that which 
took place at Merthyr Tydvil; namely, 
that it was quite clear, that one of the 
Yeomanry died of a gun-shot wound, and 
that others had been mortally wounded 
before they fired on the populace. From 
this it was also clear, the people had come 
prepared with fire-arms. If it were no so, 
then the Yeomanry must have shot them- 
selves. On the whole, there was no 
ground for casting any imputation on the 
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clergyman or Yeomanry. He would add, 
that the clergymen in that part of the 
country where this transaction had occur- 
red, found it extremely difficult to collect 
their tithes; and to such a degree had 
that difficulty arisen, that he knew an emi- 
nentlyrespectable clergyman there who had 
been obliged to send his books to Dublin 
to have them sold for the support of his 
family. He knew that for nine months 
that clergyman had not been able to collect 
his tithes. He applied to the Irish Govern- 
ment, and the answer was, that he should 
seek his remedy; and when a clergyman 
did so, he was assailed in that House as 
the promoter of disturbances. 

Mr. Lambert lamented, that they should 
have entered upon such a premature dis- 
cussion of this description, before they had 
the proper documents relating to this me- 
lancholy transaction before the House. 
Having lived in Wexford many years, and 
knowing the loyalty of the people, it 
would be with extreme reluctance he 
could bring himself to believe, that the 
people had done any thing to warrant the 
massacre that had been committed. He 
had been employed to defend the parish- 
ioners against the collection of tithes for 
three years, and he was aware that there 
was a strong feeling against tithes, but 
during the whole of that period not a sin- 
gle outrage had been committed. He 
thought, therefore, that hon. Gentlemen 
ought to be slow, indeed, in coming to 
a conclusion that this lamentable occur- 
rence had been provoked. The learned 
Gentleman opposite had spoken of a cler- 
gyman being obliged to sell his books, 
Now he (Mr. Lambert) knew some clergy- 
men in that county who received such 
smal! salaries, that they were not enabled 
to have any books at all. Looking at the 
late transactions which had occurred in 
some districts in Ireland, he must say, that 
there appeared to be a disposition on the 
part of certain persons there, to bring on a 
rebellioninthatcounty, Herepeated, that, 
looking at those transactions, he was led 
to believe that there were persons in Ire- 
land who were anxious to provoke a rebel- 
lion there, in order, as they hoped, to 
bring back the old state of things. He 
would tell such persons, however, who 
foolishly hoped to achieve such an object, 
that the days of rebellion were gone by, 
and that the age of revolution was come. 
When he spoke of revolution, he did not 
mean to say that he approved of it—on 
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the contrary, he condemned it; but he 
mentioned it as a matter of caution to the 
persons to whom he alluded, in order 
that the people might not be driven toa 
state where resistance would become a 
duty. 

Mr. J. Grattan considered it his duty 
to deny the fact of the impossibility of 
collecting tithes, or that any combination 
existed to deprive the clergymen of their 
rights. It had been asserted by the 
learned member for the University of 
Dublin that a clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood where this transaction had occurred, 
had been obliged to send his books to 
Dublin to be sold for the support of his 
family. Now he (Mr. Grattan), as a gen- 
tleman who resided in that county, felt it 
his duty to contradict that statement. He 
was ready to testify that there could not 
be a better set of clergymen than the 
clergymen of the county of Wicklow ge- 
nerally ; but he would deny that there was 
any combination to deprive them of their 
Just rights. He felt bound to state, that 
in his late canvass, previous to his return 
for Wicklow, he had heard in that part of 
Wexford, bordering on Wicklow, where 
this matter had occurred, murmurs of com- 
plaints against the individual who was pro- 
minently connected with this transaction. 
It was exceedingly ‘wrong to have called 
out the Yeomanry. The police, who, when 
applied to, appeared to have conducted 
themselves extremely well, should alone 
have been employed. The Yeomanry, it 
was well known in Ireland, were generally 
selected from party motives, and they were 
consequently a very obnoxious force. 

Colonel Chichester thought it was high- 
ly wrong to enter into such a discussion 
in the absence of the right hon. the Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He did not believe 
that the peasantry had fired on the Yeo- 
manry. 

Mr. Walker said, the whole disturbance 
was to be traced to the great poverty of 
the peasantry. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that having learnt 
that twenty lives had been lost, he had 
made an application yesterday to Govern- 
ment relative to this melancholy transac- 
tion, and had been informed by the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, that the Irish Government 
had at once instituted an inquiry into the 
matter, and that they had sent down 
a very proper officer, Mr. Greene, the 
King’s Counsel, to investigate the transac- 
tion on the spot. Having obtained that 
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information, he had determined to abstain 
from noticing the matter until the result of 
that investigation should be laid before the 
House. It had been, however, premature- 
ly introduced by the hon. member for 
Preston, who, no doubt, could only have 
been influenced by motives of humanity. 
How deplorable was it that twenty-one hu- 
man lives had been sacrificed in a squabble 
about tithes. Whatever might be the re- 
sult of this inquiry, he should have been 
glad to have observed (what he lamented 
he did not) on his side the House, 
something like regret that Irish blood had 
been wasted, and that the spirit of the 
living was not unafflicted at the massacre 
of the dead. 

Mr. Maxwell had only stated what he 
believed to have been the facts. 

Mr. Hunt, in moving that the petition 
be printed, could not agree that the dis- 
cussion had been premature. Whether it 
had or not, he trusted it would have a 
good effect. It was but a few days ago 
they had read in the public prints of the 
slaughter of eighteen human beings at 
Merthyr Tydvil. Now they had to peruse 
the melancholy details of another butchery 
of twenty-one of his Majesty’s subjects. An 
opportunity had now been afforded to the 
public of hearing something from both sides, 
respecting this latter slaughter. Whether 
the Yeoman shot himself, as the Yeoman 
did at Chichester, he did not know, but the 
fact was, that one score of a Catholic po- 
pulation had been slaughtered without re- 
morse by an Orange Yeomanry. He sin- 
cerely trusted that the result of an inquiry 
would be satisfactory, but still he could 
not but regret that such a system of havoc 
should be resorted to. 

Sir J. Newport deprecated prejudging 
such a question. He lamented, as much 
as any one could lament, the loss of 
human life that had taken place on this 
occasion, but he hoped the House would 
set its face against such premature discus- 
sions. 

Petition to be printed. 


Answer to tHE Appress.] The 
Speaker stated, that he had to read to 
the House his Majesty’s answer to the 
Address. It was as follows :— 

“‘T return you my sincere thanks for 
your dutiful and loyal Address, and for 
your assurances that you will make such 


further provision as may be necessary for 
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, the public service, as well as for the appli- 
cation of the sums granted by the last 
Parliament. 

‘In all measures that may be ne- 
cessary for the improvement of the re- 
sources, and for the preservation of the 
peace of the country, as well as for the 
support of the honour of my Crown, I rely 
with confidence on your constant and zeal- 
ous co-operation.” 


On the Motion of Lord Althorp it was 
resolved, nemine contradicente, 

“That an humble Address be present- 
ed to his Majesty, to return his Majesty 
the thanks of this House for his most gra- 
cious Answer to their Address.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Lonpoy.! Lord 
Duncannon moved to renew the Bill of last 
Session, which gave power to the Com- 
missioners to build a new street from 
Waterloo Bridge to the northern parts of 
the metropolis, appointed by 7th of George 
4th, for carrying into effect the improve- 
ments in the Strand. 

Mr, Ridley Colborne wished to know, whe- 
ther the public land which had been given 
to the King’s College, had not been granted 
on the condition that the fagade of the Col- 
lege towards the river should be made to 
form an eastern wing to Somerset House, 
exactly corresponding to that at the western 
extremity of the building? He thought 
no one could deny, that it was desirable to 
make one wing of a great public building 
correspond with the other, but it appeared 
to him that the College had been erected 
in utter defiance of this agreement; and 
he required to know by what authority 
this had taken place. 

Mr, Goulburn said, that the ground had 
been granted upon such conditions: and 


as it appeared to him that they had not | 


been complied with, he had applied to a 
competent authority, by whom he had 
been informed, that the building was so 
erected as to admit of the facade to the 
river being completed in exact conformity 
to the western wing of Somerset House, 


and that it was intended so to com- | 


plete it. 


| 
Mr. Cressett Pelham hoped the inform- | 


ation given was well-founded, for the east- 
ern wing was at present a most unsightly 
object. 

Mr, Hudson Gurney wished to call theat- 
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| tention of the noble Lord to the state of the 
New Road from the West of London to the 
| City, some parts of which were in a state 
‘truly disgraceful, particularly the streets 
at Pentonville, and parts of the City Road. 
| Lord Granville Somerset said, that con- 
siderable sums had .been spent upon the 
improvements of the Strand, and the 
| public were now annoyed by the erection 
of a building for the exhibition of the 
skeleton ofa whale. He wished the whale 
had had some other Jocal habitation, as 
its present covering obstructed the view of 
St. Martin’s church, and was an annoy- 
ance to those who wished to obtain a sight 
of that beautiful building. He would take 
the liberty, therefore, of asking the noble 
Lord whether, this shed had been erected 
with his approbation and knowledge ? 
Lord Duncannon assured the noble Lord, 
that the building he complained of, which 
had been erected with his acquiescence, 
would remain but a very short period, and 
he begged the noble Lord to recollect, 
that the whale thus accommodated was 
the prince of whales. The new street 
from Waterloo Bridge, as far as Bow- 
street, would entail a very small ex- 
pense on the public, as the cost would 
be defrayed by the sale of lots of Crown 
land, forming the site of new houses. The 
Crown, however, had no interest in the 
street to the north of Bow-street, but as 
that line of it would improve the adjacent 
properties, the proprietors would contri- 
bute to the expense. The state of the 
metropolitan roads did not come exactly 
within the superintendance of the Board of 
Woods and Forests, but at present its atten- 
tion was directed to the subject. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that as the new 
street would greatly benefit the two noble- 
men whose estates were adjacent to it, 
it was but right that they should contri- 
bute to the expenses of the improvement. 

Lord Duncannon said, the noble indi- 
viduals to whom the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred, had, on being applied to, expressed 
their desire to enter into an arrangement, 
but the Board to which he was attached 
had nothing to do with the proposed im- 
provement beyond Long Acre. 

Bill brought in. 


Dean Forest.] Lord Duncannon 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to as- 
certain the boundaries of Dean Forest, and 
to inquire into the rights and privileges 
. Claimed by free miners, and other purposes. 
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Lord Granville Somerset wished to take 
the present opportunity to state, that the 
prison of St. Leonard’s, near the Forest of 
Dean, was in amiserable condition. He 
had seen a person who had been confined 
several months, and could have no change 


of air but by an order from the Justices. | 


In such a prison, persons confined suffered 
dreadfully, and he trusted that some at- 
tention would be paid to his represent- 
ation. 

Lord Duncannon assured the noble Lord 
that the subject had come under con- 
sideration, and he hoped some beneficial 
alterations would shortly be made. 

Bill brought in. 


Corn Laws.] Lord Milton was anxious 
to take advantage of the earliest oppor- 
tunity to state, that it was his intention, 
on the first convenient day (of which he 
would give due notice), to bring the sub- 
ject of the Corn-laws under the consider- 
ation of the House. He would confine 
himself in the present Session to moving 
certain resolutions, expressive of the ex- 
pediency of a revision of those laws, post- 
poning till the next Session a full dis- 
cussion of their principle and tendency. 

Mr. Hunt would, in the present Session, 
give the House an opportunity of the full 
discussion which the noble Lord would 
postpone till the next, on the occasion of 
a motion which it was his intention to 
submit for a repeal of the Corn-laws. 


RerorMIn Parwiament.| Mr. Hunt 
presented a Petition from Preston, signed 
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vote, as was the case at Preston, and his 
constituents and himself were anxious 
that all their countrymen should enjoy 
the same privileges. He did not mean to 
throw any impediment in the way of the 
plan introduced by Ministers, for he be- 
lieved there was an overwhelming majority 
in its favour throughout the country, and 
he had no doubt it would be carried with a 
high hand. He certainly thought it would 
do but little good, but the general opinion 
seemed to be, that ifthis was settled, the peo- 
ple would soon obtain the other things they 
demanded. He regretted, that his opinion 
on this subject should have been misrepre- 
sented, and he conceived the petition to be 
a completeanswer to the misrepresentations 
which had been made of his unpopularity 
with his constituents. He maintained, that 
by the old law of the land, up tothe reign of 
Henry 6th, every man had a right to vote, 
and at present the great body of the 
| people were looking forward to regain the 
| privileges of which they had wrongfully 
_ been deprived, They said, ‘‘ give us the Re- 
| form Bill, and we will obtain the measures 
| which will satisfy us.” He had been as- 
| sailed by such violent charges, which were 
| equally false and scandalous, of having de- 
| ceived the people, that he wished an in- 
| quiry to be made, and if the charges were 
‘proved, he ought to be expelled from 
ithat House. He denied that he was 
connected with either Whigs or Tories, 
| and detested horoughmongering, by whom- 
| soever it was practised. 

| Mr. James could not assent to the state- 
_ments of the hon. Member. He had been 





by 3,000 or 4,000 persons, praying thatthe all his life an advocate for Universal 
franchise rights which thev at present Suffrage, the Vote by Ballot, and Annual 
possessed might not be interfered with by | Parliaments; but would abandon all, ex- 


the Reform Bill. This petition he had | 
received previous to the late dissolution, 
and it would be in the recollection of the | 
House, that he had asserted that the measure | 
of Reform proposed by Ministers had not | 
satisfied the people of the north of Eng- | 
land. They demanded more than that Bill 
professed to give, This declaration had | 
been denied by several hon. Members, | 
but the petition now presented was a 
proof of the correctness of his assertion ; for | 
although his constituents supported the | 
Reform Bill, yet they prayed the House | 
to grant Universal Suffrage, Annual Par- 
Jiaments, and Vote by Ballot, and they 
would not be satisfied until these were | 
obtained. He agreed with this opinion, | 
for he thought every man had a right to 


cept the Ballot, in favour of the measure of 
Reform proposed by Ministers. Should, 
indeed, that measure fail—as he did not 
expect—in producing all the benefit which 
he contemplated, he would again be an 
out-and-out radical Reformer. 

Mr. Slaney was sure that the bitterest 
foe of Reform could not give utterance to 
any doctrine more insidiously adapted to 
mar the success of the Reform Bill than 
that just propounded by the hon. member 
for Preston. 

Mr, Hunt next presented a Petition 
from the county of Somerset, the result 
of a public: meeting, approving of the 
Ministerial plan of Reform. The hon. 
Member declared, that the petition had 
been intrusted to him, in preference to 
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the county Members, because they had 
confidence in him, and that the meeting 
agreed unanimously, that the Ballot was 
necessary for the security of the voters. 
He had been accused of being an enemy 
to Reform, and that he had changed his 
political principles, and been bought over to 
the side of the Tories. In contending 
that the Bill was by no means entitled to 
the popular commendation so lavishly be- 
stowed upon it, he but spoke the senti- 
ments of his constituents, who again re- 
turned him, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the Parliamentary Candidate Society 
to unseat him; so that all the stories 
relating to his unpopularity at Preston 
were untrue. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman was sure that 
something must be done towards curing 
the hon. Member of his cacoethes loqguendi 
malady. Nightafter night the hon. Mem- 
ber was wasting the time of the House with 
long-winded egotistical harangues, in 
which nobody felt the remotest interest, 
and which the Reporters, in the exercise 
of that discretion—for which he (Alder- 
man Waithman) could never be too grate- 
ful—very judiciously permitted to drop 
into deserved oblivion. The other even- 
ing he heard the hon. Member make use 
of not less than seventy-five ‘* I,’”—* I’s,’ 
“I did this,” and “ I did that,” in twelve 
minutes by the clock. If the hon. Mem- 
ber proceeded at this rate, the hon. mem- 
ber for Kerry (Mr. O’Connell) would have 
to complain of his monopoly of long-winded 
egotism being invaded. 

Mr. Hunt was not an orator, par ex- 
cellence, like the hon. Alderman, but 
would nevertheless pledge himself not to 
produce the invariable effect of the hon. 
Alderman’s orations on all who bad the 
misfortune to hear them—namely, set 
them to sleep. He would back ten mi- 
nutes of the hon. Alderman’s eloquence 
at any time as a specific where the strong- 
est opium had failed. 

Colonel Lvans said, he was the individual 
alluded to by the hon. member for Preston 
as having endeavoured to prevent his return 
at the late election ; and he had only to re- 
gret that he did not arrive at the place till 
it was too late, and thereby have effected 
a great public benefit by the defeat of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. James said, he had not changed his 
Opinions with regard to the Ballot without 
which he feared the proposed Bill would 
not be effectual. But he thought the Bill 
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with the Ballot would be sufficient to ren- 
der Universal Suffrage and Annual Par- 
liaments unnecessary. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Union with Ireland. 


Time or Meetrnc.] The Speaker, 
on the question of adjournment, said, he 
was anxious to ascertain the feelings of 
the House as to the hour on which he 
should in future take the Chair. As that 
was the first day of private business, and 
on that account expecting a press of such 
business, he came down to the House at 
three o’clock, as he had himself proposed ; 
but as no such press could be expected 
to-morrow, or in future, he wished to 
know whether it was the wish of the House 
that he should take the Chair at three or 
at four o'clock; [Loud cries of “ four 
o'clock,” from all parts of the House.] 
He begged it therefore to be understood, 
then, that in future he should not come 
down to the House till a quarter to four 
o’clock. 


I PID EOLA ELLE mem 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 24, 1831. 


Minutes.] Bills brought in. By Viscount MgeLBourneE, to 
Revive and Continue Expired Commissions, Appoint- 
ments, Patents, and Grants in Ireland; and to Indemnify 
certain persons. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquis of Westmratu, 
from the Inhabitants of Moate, for the revision of 
the Criminal Laws. By the Bishop of Bristox, for the 
Abolishment of Slavery, from the Inhabitants of Tipton 
Kirkby, Wharfe, Trowlesworth, Auchtergavin, Harling, 
Little Waldingfield, Town Malling, Farforth-cum-Maiden- 
well, Wrotham, Yaxham, and Welborne, Smarden and 
Itchen, and Alfeld. By the Earl of SHrewsgury, for the 
regulation of Grants for Education in Ireland, from the 
Inhabitants of Graig, Ullard and Powerstown, Killameny, 
Windgap and Tullarkaright, Elmlafad, and Kilmargan, 
and nine or ten other places for Reform, from Lady 
Island, Carne, Wexford, and several other places; and 
for the Repeal of the Subletting Acts, from Roman Catho- 
lies of Graig, Ullard, and Powerstown, and several others; 
from Roman Catholic Tradesmen and Day Labourers of 
Navan, for power to build places of Worship; from Magis- 
trates of Galway, for protection of the Kelp Trade; from 
Inhabitants of Syddan Rush, and Castledermott, and two 
other places, for the restoration of the Parliament of Ire- 
land; from Roman Catholics of Ballindooley, to extend 
the Elective Franchise to them. 


Reprat or tur Union wiru Ire- 
LAND.| The Earl of Shrewsbury presented 
several Petitions, for a Repeal of the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
From the tenor of these petitions, the 
noble Earl said, and from the letters which 
accompanied them, he was satisfied that 
the sole object of the petitioners was a 
redress of grievances. Were they allowed 
to enjoy their full share in the Represent- 
ation of the country—were a larger pro- 
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portion of the wealth of Ireland expended 
in that country—were the religion of the 
State not placed in hostility to the religion 
of the people—had the peasant a legal 
right to employment and subsistence—he 
was quite certain petitions of that de- 
scription would never again be sent to 
their Lordships. In touching upon the 


present melancholy condition of parts of 


Ireland, he was happy to say, he had 
learnt, with infinite satisfaction, by the 
King’s Speech, that his Majesty’s Ministers 
had determined to send supplies to the 
distressed districts, but he had also learnt, 
with deep regret, that those supplies were 
to be limited far within what he supposed 
was necessary. It was, however, a con- 
solation to know, that measures were 
to be devised to prevent a recurrence 
of the evil. That was not the time to 
enter into details; but he hoped their 
Lordships would allow him to observe, 
that he thought the principal object should 
be, to introduce into Ireland the better 
portion of the Poor-laws, in order to as- 
similate as much as possible the condition 
of both countries; for never could he 
understand either the justice or policy of 
that law which abandoned the unfortunate 
and distressed of Ireland to utter desti- 
tution, without a hope or chance of re- 
demption, while it imposed an imperative 
obligation on the English landholder to 
provide for the poor and indigent, from 
which even the absentee proprietor could 
notescape. It seemed to be forgotten that 
Ireland was an integral portion of this 
empire, subject to the same benevolent 
Monarch, and governed by the same wise 
and humane Legislature. Their Lordships 
were bound to take these unfortunate people 
under their immediate and efficient pro- 
tection. The Almighty had created them 
with as high a destination and as bene- 
ficent a design as he had created the rest 
of mankind, and there could be no doubt 
of the moral obligation of doing justice 
to them. But, while political economists 
had been discussing the causes of the ca- 
lamity, and the sources from whence re- 
lief was to flow, famine and disease had 
been suffered to seize upon their prey; 
the charity of the world had been appealed 
to to supply the place and perform the duty 
of those intrusted with authority, but the 
charity of the world was wholly inade- 
quate to meet the exigencies of the case : 
for, with every effort (and the most 
laudable efforts had been made), a sum 
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not exceeding, he believed, 20,0002. had 
been collected, whereas, he was informed 
that not less than 60,000. would be neces- 
sary to alleviate the distress. There was 
another circumstance, which in this case 
restrained the bounty of the public, and 
rendered it inefficient, and that was religious 
bigotry. Of this there was a striking and 
melancholy example the other day at a 
public meeting in Exeter Hall, in which men, 
who professed to assemble for purposes of 
charity, suffered themselves to be carried 
away by misguided zeal to utter the most 
bitter and false invectives against those 
whom they perhaps sincerely desired to 
relieve. In an age of religious fanati- 
cism and acrimonious controversy, which 
it had been hoped an equality of civil 
rights would have terminated, or at least 
cooled, it seemed impossible that charity 
could duly exert her influence over the 
hearts of men. In reply to a depu- 
tation from the distressed districts, the 
Lord Lieutenant was reported to have 
said, that Ministers would willingly pro- 
pose a grant of money, but they feared 
Parliament would refuse it,—but he could 
not believe that their Lordships would 
suffer such a state of misery to exist, 
when the remedy was within their power, 
Because the scene was distant, it surely 
was not the less real, nor less entitled to 
attention. In conclusion, he wished to 
press upon their Lordships’ serious at- 
tention, an admirable and eloquent appeal 
which Dr. Doyle had made to the public, 
in the form of a letter to a distinguished 
Member of the Lower House. With, 
their Lordships’ permission, he would read 
extracts from letters he had lately received. 
A Dr. M‘Hale, writing to him and speak- 
ing of the condition of the poor, said, 
“‘It is a study to which, theoretically as 
well as practically, my attention is lately 
turned. Their condition in this country 
surpasses description ; and if the Govern- 
ment do not interfere, thousands of the 
people wiil become the victims of starv- 
ation. This is not an assertion casually 
suggested by a reference to that part of 
your Lordship’s letter which regards the 
poor. It is one, I am sorry to say, ad- 
visedly and deliberately made from a con- 
viction of its truth, as your Lordship may 
see in this day’s Freeman’s Journal, in a 
letter to Earl Grey, a copy of which I 
directed the editor to transmit to your 
Lordship. Whoever is well acquainted 
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people, cannot be surprised at the avidity 
with which they listen to any project of 
future good which may be set before them, 
It does not arise from a spirit of gratuitous 
agitation, but it springs from the deep 
consciousness of wretchedness which they 
think no change can aggravate ; a feeling 
which, in every age, has furnished the most 
powerful spring to restlessness and agi- 
tation. Whilst, therefore, the people are 
left so, they will agitate the Repeal of the 
Union, or any other repeal, or any project 
whatever that promises hope of relief, 
which, if once obtained, they would be as 
indifferent to any of those political mea- 
sures by which they are now stirred up, as 
they would be to the discovery of the lon- 
gitude. 1 trust that the Reform, in all 
its fulness, will be extended to Ireland; 
whatever its extent may be at present, 
the Irish Members will not throw any 
obstacles in its way. On the contrary, 
they will support the King and the 
Ministry, and cheer them through the 
opposition they must encounter. But if 
the Representation of Ireland be not 
enlarged, and the plan here be not assimi- 
lated to that of England, no authority 
will prevent my countrymen from de- 
manding loudly and “perseveringly a Par- 
liament of their own.” Dr. Kelly, another 
Roman Catholic Bishop wrote to him thus. 
“T shall not now harrow up the feelings 
of your Lordship by attempting to de- 
scribe the truly alarming distress which 
prevails along the western coast of Galway 
and Mayo. I shall only assure you, that 
the accounts given in the public prints are 
by no means exaggerated. So perfectly 
are the sentiments of the Members of this 
Committee in accordance with those ex- 
pressed in your Lordship’s letter, that 
a highly respectable deputation has been 
appointed to proceed to Dublin, to wait 
on the Lord Lieutenant, and lay before 
him such documents as must convince 
the most incredulous of the absolute 
necessity of the prompt and efficient 
interference of Government, otherwise 
thousands must inevitably perish be- 
fore relief can reach them from the 
growing crops. These communications 
have been already made by the Com- 
mittee in writing; but, strange to say, 
without effect. [ hope the deputation 
may stir the hearts of those whose duty it 
surely is, to watch over the wants of the 
people, and relieve them from an unex- 
ampled state of destitution, to which they 
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have been reduced without any fault or 
folly of their own. What is still more 
heart-rending to the Clergy, the misery 
and starvation is not confined to the lower 
orders. Those who have seen better days, 
who are unable to procure subsistence, and 
ashamed to beg, make their moans in pri- 
vate to those who are ill qualified to re- 
lieve then. Many of our landlords are 
acting ia the most heartless manner, and 
although they are mainly the cause of the 
misery of the people, by the severity with 
which they exact the rack rents, they now 
look on without emotion. There are some 
honourable exceptions; and when on this 
subject, I cannot refrain from mentioning 
Lord Sligo, who not only powerfully con- 
tributed out of his own property, but has 
been a most efficient and indefatigable co- 
operator in procuring aid, at the distri- 
bution of which he assists in the most 
exemplary manner. The poor of this coun- 
try owe that Nobleman a debt of gratitude 
which cannot be easily forgotten, and has 
civen an example which, if generally 
followed by landed proprietors, would not 
only contribute to alleviate distress, but 
would be a lesson to the poor to look up 
to and respect their superiors.” The evi- 
dence and opinions of such men, who were 
constantly with their flocks, and well ac- 
quainted with their sufferings and their 
wants, was not to be despised, and he 
hoped that their Lordships would deem 
it worthy of their attention. The noble 
Earl concluded by presenting petitions 
praying for the Repeal of the Union from 
the Irish inhabitants of Manchester and 
forty-one other places. 

The Earl of Limerick did not venture 
often to trespasson their Lordships’ attention 
buthe must express his regret that the noble 
Earl should have read extracts from certain 
letters of Drs. Kelly and M‘Hale, with a 
view to produce certain impressions on 
their Lordships’ minds, and also that he 
should have quoted the authority of Dr. 
Doyle, who in advocating the introduction 
of Poor-laws into Ireland, had made no un- 
sparing remarkson the Established Church. 
He would not enter into details upon the 
question of Poor-laws, or the suggestions 
thrown out as to tithes; he only hoped 
the state of Ireland would meet the at- 
tention of their Lordships and the Govern- 
ment. 


Poor Laws. 


Poor-Laws.] The Marquis of Salisbury 
said, that since he understood it to be the 
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intention of Ministers to bring forward a 
measure relative to the employment of the 
agricultural population, he would not 
move for a revival of the Committee which 
sat last Session on the subject. He, how- 
ever, would give notice, that on Tuesday 
next he would call upon the House to 
consider the propriety of revising the 
Poor-laws. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he had 
not held out any confident expectation 
that Government would take up the ques- 
tion alluded to by the noble Marquis. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that the 
Lord Chancellor had specifically declared 
that he would next Session bring forward 
a measure on the subject. The noble and 
learned Lord had undertaken a Herculean 
task, and he would say, God speed him 
through it. 


CuarGeE aGainst Lorp PLunkerr. | 
Lord Plunkett said, that he begged again 
to call the attention of their Lordships to 
the subject which he mentioned yesterday. 
It was at all times painful for an indivi- 
dual to direct the attention of others to 
what might appear his own particular and 
individual concerns, but he was sure, that 
their Lordships would feel that he was 
wanting in what he owed to himself— 
that he had not a proper sense of what 
was due, either to the situation which he 
had the honour to fill, or to the House of 
which he was a member—if he could 
permit the attack which had been made 
upon him to pass without further observa- 
tion than he had yet had an opportunity 
of bestowing upon it. He wished to have 
it expressly understood that he was not 
coming forward with any complaint against 
a member of the other branch of the Legis- 
lature, or any publisher of a newspaper, but 
he only desired to claim for himself the 
privilege which belonged to any individual 
who conceived himself to be unjustly at- 
tacked,—that of vindicating himself, and 
stating his denial of the charge. He 
found the charge against him in a public 
newspaper, and it was stated to have been 
made in the other House of Parliament. 
The charge was this :—It was stated, that 
he had offered the situation of Assistant 
Barrister, or rather, that he had given a 
recommendation to Government to ap- 
point a person to that office in considera- 
tion of electioneering services. That offer 
had, it was said, the effect of procuring 
Government thirty votes, That was the 
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first part of the charge. The second part 
was, that he, or some persons connected 
with him, had made offers of advancement 
in the Church to individuals, in considera- 
tion of their rendering electioneering ser- 
vices. He need not say to their Lord- 
ships that if he had been guilty of such— 
he would not call it misconduct, but such 
—gross abomination as that imputed to 
him, he should be unworthy to occupy a 
seat in that assembly, or to fill any situa- 
tion of trust under the Government. He 
should not only be disabled as a public 
functionary, but disparaged as a gentle- 
man, if he had been guilty for a moment 
of harbouring a thought of such conduct. 
He felt it necessary to recur to the charge 
against him, because it had not been 
lightly or cursorily stated,—it was not a 
matter growing out of any provocation on 
his part, uttered in the heat of debate, or 
advanced as a piece of gossip by an ob- 
scure individual. It was a charge which 
a newspaper stated to have been uttered 
by a gentleman, a representative of a 
county in Jreland. It was brought for- 
ward, not only as a ground of impeach- 
ment against him individually, but as an 
attack on the Government of the country, 
and as a particular instance of the unfair- 
ness of their conduct with respect to the 
measures which they had in contempla- 
tion. The charge against him was gross 
and untrue—it was a colourless falsehood. 
He treated it not only as a libel on himself 
individually, but as a part of the system 
which had been adopted by persons oppos- 
ing the present measures of his Majesty’s 
Government, and which evinced an utter 
disregard of truth and decency, and of the 
observance of the common courtesies of 
life. In the present infuriated state of 
public feeling, those courtesies appeared 
to be utterly overlooked. With respect 
to the charge against him, he had, in the 
first place, simply and clearly to give it 
his positive and absolute denial. To any 
person who knew him—to any one with 
whom he had the honour of being ac- 
quainted—such denial was, he trusted, 
totally unnecessary. He was yesterday 
utterly at a loss to conjecture what could 
be the grounds on which it had entered 
into the fancy of any individual to bring 
forward such a charge. The accusation 
was at first made, not doubtingly and 
with hesitation, but as a matter of positive 
charge, resting on the knowledge of the 
individual who advanced it, So much so, 
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that when the charge was made, the news- 
papers stated that it drew forth warm ex- 
pressions of approbation of his imputed 
guilt from persons who, he thought, ought 
rather to have expressed some doubts on 
the subject. Hewas at the.time ably vindi- 
cated by aright hon. Gentleman, in whose 
hands he would be content to leave his 
defence, were it not that no third person 
was so competent to speak to facts as 
himself. With respect to his interference 
in elections, he declared publicly in the 
face of their Lordships, and he defied any 
one to rise up and express a doubt of the 
truth of the fact which be now stated, 
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that never since he had the honour of 


being appointed to a judicial situation had 
he in the slightest degree interfered with 
any election. His opinions were well- 
known with respect to the measure which 
Government had brought forward. He 
was anxious for the success of the friends 
of Government, and not unfrequently had 
been consulted with respect to particular 
elections; but he had uniformly, in every 
instance, declined to interfere. In more 
instances than one, individuals applied to 
him to know what he would wish them to 
do. His answer was, “‘ My opinions are 
no secret, but you must form your own 
opinions.” When these persons offered 
to vote in a particular manner, his answer 
was, that he would not accept their offer, 
that they must vote according to their 
judgment, and that it was utterly unbe- 
coming his situation to give any recom- 
mendation on the subject. With respect 
to his having offered to recommend a per- 
son to a judicial situation, it was utterly 
and absolutely false. He had never done 


anything approaching the shadow of that | 


on which such a charge could be founded. 
"When the individual who made the charge 


was called upon to give up his authority, | they were exceedingly popular. 
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be confidential, he would avail himself. 
The person who made the charge against 
him said, that he had been told of the 
facts at the Kildare-street Club-house. 
Some one at this club-house told the hon. 
Baronet, that a person, whose name he 
supposed he was at liberty to mention— 
{The Marquis of Londonderry said no, he 
considered that communication had been 
made in confidence.] As the noble Mar- 
quis considered the communication private, 
his lips were sealed. Since he had the 
honour of a seat on the Bench, he had 
never had any communication with any 
individual on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Barrister. No such 
situation had been vacant since he had 
had a seat on the Bench, and if there had 
been, he was not the person to whom an 
application would have been made on the 
subject in the first instance. But he 
never had had any communication on 
such a subject, and never had given any 
promise of recommendation. After the 
interdiction of the noble Marquis, he would 
not mention the name of the individual 
who had been referred to, but he might 
say that he had not the honour of know- 
ing him except by seeing him in the 
Court of Chancery. He did not think 
that individual was a person likely to 
trouble himself to obtain any recommen- 
dation of the nature alluded to. So far 
with respect to himself: now with respect 
to the members of his family. It would 
be rather a hard thing that persons con- 
nected with him should not be allowed to 
exert themselves on the part of Govern- 
ment. He had sons grown to the age of 
manhood, ‘They were all anxious to pro- 
mote the success of Government in the 
late elections, and they exerted them- 
He believed that 
They 
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he replied, ‘Oh, I don’t know anything | had lived in Dublin many years, doing 


of it myself, but I was told so.” 


He ap- | acts of kindness to individuals within 


pealed to the candour of any noble Lord, | their sphere. This naturally gave them 
and would ask, whether an individual had | influence, and he believed that they mate- 


aright to charge another with an abomin- 
able crime, and, when he was asked for 
the grounds of his accusation, to say, ‘I 
have been told it.” If such conduct 
should be pursued, no man’s character 
would be safe. It was trifling with the 


first feelings of propriety—with the com- 
mon decencies of society. A noble Mar- 
quis (Londonderry) had, since yesterday 
evening, made a communication to him, 
of which, as he did not understand it to 
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rially contributed to the success of the 
candidates who supported the Govern- 
ment, and he should have been much 


| ashamed of them if they had not done so. 


He would, however, say of his sons, that 
they were as incapable as any of their Lord- 
ships of doing anything mean or dishonour- 
able, and they would have acted meanly 
and dishonourably if they had held forth 
to any individual a promise of promotion 
for the purpose of swaying his conduct. 
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He knew that they would have felt an 
invincible repugnance to do anything 
which they thought would be unpleasing 
to him; and they were well aware that 
nothing could be more contrary to his 
sentiments than to promise that his in- 
fluence should be used in the way which 
had been represented. What was the 
duty of the hon. Baronet who had brought 
forward the charge? Did the hon. Baro- 
net at this moment believe, that the gossip 
which he had heard in a private society 
was a foundation for asserting that he had 
been guilty? If the hon. Baronet believed 
so, and thought he had the means of es- 
tablishing his guilt, then it was the hon. 
Baronet’s duty to impeach him. Let him 
come forward and discharge his duty like 
aman. If he did not believe that he had 
any grounds for prosecuting the charge, 
if he had a particle of candour in his 
nature— 

Lord Ellenborough rose to order. The 
noble and learned Lord was deviating 
from the course which he originally pur- 
sued, and was now speaking of what had 
fallen from a Member of the House of 
Commons, instead of what had appeared 
in a newspaper. 

The Duke of Buckingham begged par- 
don of his noble and learned friend for 
delaying him for a moment from proceed- 
ing with his address. He appealed to 
the House whether there was a single in- 
dividual who could think that there was 
the slightest ground for the imputation 
which had been thrown upon his noble 
and learned friend? There was not an 
individual in that House or the country, 
who thought him capable of the act which 
had been attributed to him. His noble 
and learned friend had denied the accusa- 
tion, and surely it was better to stop 
there. 

Lord Plunkett said, that he had found 
it necessary to address their Lordships in 
his own vindication. ‘To those who knew 
him, any vindication was unnecessary ; 
but there was something in the nature of 
calumny so subtle, that individuals of the 
best-constituted minds could not always 
resist its influence. It would be said, that 
a charge had been made by an hon. Gen- 
tleman, and there must at least be some 
kind of foundation for it. It was under 
this impression that he had taken that 
public opportunity of vindicating himself, 
He had no motion to make, no charge to 
bring forward, against any Member of the 
VOL, IV. £2" 
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House of Commons; but he would state 
that any person who had anywhere made 
such a statement as that which was con- 
tained in the newspapers, had stated that 
which was absolutely destitute of the 
slightest approach to the colour of truth, 
He had some right to complain. The 
conduct natural to an ingenuous and 
plain-dealing man, when he heard a state- 
ment to the prejudice of another person of 
hitherto unspotted character, was, to feel 
a disinclination to believe it,—at all events 
he would not make himself the vehicle for 
circulating the slander, unless he had ascer- 
tained that there was some ground for it. 
If he found that there was serious ground 
for the accusation, he ought to bring it 
forward. If not, he ought to come for- 
ward and declare that he had been in 
error. He was led to believe, from what 
fell from the noble Marquis last night, 
that he might have received some com- 
munication, but he had hitherto obtained 
no explanation on the subject. He did 
not complain of the hon. Baronet on this 
account. The hon. Baronet had a right 
to act as he pleased; but, on the other 
hand, he (Lord Plunkett) was not bound 
to follow the slander through all its de- 
tails, and to discover who had been the 
original author of it. All that he was 
bound to do was, as he had done, to de- 
clare on his honour as a gentleman and a 
peer, that in every particular, from begin- 
nive to end, the accusation was nothing 
but falsehood, slander, and calumny, of the 
most odious description. Having said 
thus much, he would let the matter rest 
where it was. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
nothing but a desire to defend his friend, 
the hon. Baronet, and to explain the 
course of his conduct, could have induceal 
him to trouble their Lordships on this oc- 
casion, as he feared he must do at some 
length. He could not help thinking that 
the noble and learned Lord had exhibited 
an extraordinary degree of susceptibility 
on the subject. If the noble and learned 
Lord had carefully read the public journals, 
he would have found that an explanation 
was called for from the hon. Baronet; 
upon which he stated, most distinctly, 
that he brought no charge against the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; and that 
those who supposed that he did, had 
wholly misunderstood him. All the jour- 


nals bore him out in asserting that that 
explanation was given. 
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His hon, friend 
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stated, that he had heard the charge made, | 
but he would not give up the name of the 
individual, lest the vengeance of the 
Government which the country was at 
present blessed with should fall on his 
head. The noble and learned Lord, not- | 
withstanding his hon. friend said that he 
made no accusation against him, came | 
down to the House, od said, that the 
statement was scandalous, false, libellous, | 
and so forth. He would admit, that the | 
noble and learned Lord might, in his con- | 
science, know that there was no ground 
for the charge; but the question was, 
whether his hon. friend believed that he 
had grounds for what he stated. He had | 
a high opinion of the honour of his friend, | 
and without disparagement to the noble | 
and Jearned Lord, he would say, that he | 
thought as highly of his hon. friend as he | 
did of the Lord Chancellor of Jreland or 
any Lord Chancellor. 

The Earl of Eldon, as a ci-devant Lord 
Chancellor, be ‘gged to observe, that the 
discussion then going on was as disorderly 
as anything he ever remembered. The | 
noble and learned Lord had done justice 
to his character, which indeed required 
no justification. The charges brought, 
were of very trifling importance compared 
with those he (Lord Eldon) had formerly 
had to bear. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
would not press the defence of his friend 
further. His friend had brought no charge 
against the noble and learned Lord, but 
merely stated what had been told him, 
which he had a right to do. He was 
sure his friend had grounds to place con- 
fidence in what was told him. The noble 
and learned Lord must be aware, that 
though an individual might know a thing, 
it would be very difficult to bring forward 
persons to prove it. He was sure, that his 
friend would not have stated anything 
which had not been told him by other 
persons, and in his explanation he denied 
that he intended to make any charge 
against the noble and learned Lord. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that nothing 
was more natural than that the noble and 
learned Lord should take the opportunity 
of stating most positively his denial of the 
accusation which had been brought against 
him, and he was sure that no one who 
had witnessed the public conduct of the 
noble Lord, could have the slightest doubt 
that what he had stated was the truth. 
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noble Lord and the person from whom 
the accusation proceeded, stood in dif- 
ferent situations. The noble Lord knew 


that what was stated was untrue of his 
own knowledge. 


It was impossible that 
the person from whom the accusation pro- 
ceeded, could know any thing from his own 
knowledge : he only spoke from the in- 
formation of others. He must, however, 
admit, that he did not think it consistent 


with the duty of any man to state facts 


which affected the character of others 
without the most strict inquiry beforehand. 


/And he thought further, that after the 


declaration of the noble Lord, it was the 
/bounden duty of the person from whom 
| those charges proceeded, to investigate the 
matter, and after investigation, distinctly 
to state whether he did or did not adhere 
to the charges, If he should find that 
there were grounds for the charges, he 
was bound as a gentleman and a Member 
of Parliament, to bring them forward. 

Nothing less would satisfy public justice. 
He had to express his regret that the 
noble Lord should have characterized the 
report which proceeded from a Member of 
the House of Commons as part of a system 
of misrepresentation directed against the 
Government by those in opposition to it. 

He must say, not only for himself—for 
what concerned him was of little import- 
ance—but for all those opposed to the 
Government, and he thought justly oppos- 
ed to it, in that House, that they had re- 

sorted to no misrepresentation whatever 

for the purpose of effecting any party 
object. Although he was very unwilling 
to adopt any strong expression, he would 
state confidently, that whoever asserted 
that those opposed to Government resort- 
ed to a system of misrepresentation in the 
words of the noble and learned Lord, as- 
serted a colourless falsehood. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the noble Baron was not warranted in pre- 
scribing the course of conduct which his 
friend ought to pursue. His friend was as 
good a judge of what he ought to do as 
the noble Baron, and perhaps a better. 

Here the conversation ended. 


Tirnes.| The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury introduced three Bulls; one to provide 
facilities for the Composition of Tithes, 
another to prevent the holding of Plurali- 
ties, unless under certain restrictions, and 
the third to extend au Act for perpetuating 
augmentations to small vicarages and cn- 
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racies. The right rev. Prelate stated, that 
he would defer explaining their provisions 
until they arrived at a second reading. 
The Bill for the Composition of Tithes he 
trusted would remedy many of the incon- 
veniencies complained of as growing out 
of the mode of collecting tithe property. 

On the motion that the first Bill be read 
a first time, 

Lord Dacre said, he begged leave to lay 
on their Lordships’ Table a Bill for the 
Commutation of Tithes. He did not 
think the Bill of the right rev. Prelate 
would effect all the good that was wanted. 
He did not question the right of the Clergy 
to tithes, but he thought that their collec- 
tion was attended with inconvenience, and 
that they ought to be commuted, both 
lay and ecclesiastical. 

The Earl of Malmesbury suggested, 
whether it would not be advisable to see 
what would be the operation of the Com- 
position Bill introduced by the right rev. 
Prelate, previous to introducing another 
bill on the same subject. Their Lordships 
ought to have an opportunity of trying 
how the Bill of the right rev. Prelate would 
work, before proceeding to so important 
a change in the tithe-system as commuta- 
tion. Both measures were of such im- 
mense importance that ample time ought 
to be allowed to consider them. He also 
wished the noble Lord (Dacre) to consider 
whether he should be able to carry his 
bill through its different stages in the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament ? 

Earl Grey considered this question one 
of great difficulty, but also thought it of 
extreme importance to establish soime ar- 
rangement with respect to tithes. The 
noble Lord (Dacre) said, he did not ques- 
tion the right to tithes, and he (Earl Grey) 
was certainly not inclined to dispute it; 
but it was highly desirable to devise some 
arrangement, if possible, to correct the 
evils which arose from the present system. 
With this view he promised to give the 
most attentive consideration to the Bills 
which had just been introduced. A com- 
mutation of tithes, if established, so as to 
settle the question finally and for ever, he 
considered would be the more desirable 
measure; but reverting to the extreme 
difficulties that must oppose themselves to 
any such satisfactory arrangement, the 
bias of his mind was to the belief, that in 
the first instance it would be better to 
adopt a plan similar to that of the right 
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facilities for the composition of tithes. By 
the working of such a measure, the way 
would be cleared for further improvement, 
and additional measures might afterwards 
be taken if their Lordships thought proper. 
With respect to the time, he doubted 
whether any measure on this important 
and difficult subject, requiring, of necessity, 
great complication in its arrangement, 
could be completed during the present 
Session; and therefore, perhaps, the best 
course that could be taken with respect to 
a subject of such magnitude, would be, 
after the right rev. Prelate and the noble 
Lord had stated to the House the provi- 
sions of their Bills on the second reading 
(on which occasion it would be much 
more convenient than at present to state 
their views on the subject, as the House 
would then be in possession of the Bills, 
and, therefore, better able to comprehend 
the whole nature and tendency of the 
proposed arrangements), to leave the 
matter for consideration during the in- 
terval which would elapse after the pre- 
sent, and before another Session of Par- 
liament. He did not make this proposi- 
tion for the purpose of delay, or to avoid 
the discussion of this difficult question, 
even during the present Session, when so 
many important matters were to be dis- 
cussed; but under all the circumstances 
of the case, he thought that the most 
haste would not be the best speed, and 
time employed in consideration would 
enable their Lordships to come more satis- 
factorily, and even more expeditiously, to 
the conclusion which they all desired. 
The other bills which had been presented 
by the right rev. Prelate were also of great 
importance. One of them related to the 
present: system of Church preferment, its 
object being to prevent the plurality of 
livings, the manner of disposing of which 
had caused a good deal of reflection to be 
cast on the Church. This Bill was well 
worthy the study which the right rev. 
Prelate had bestowed on it, and deserved 
the serious attention of the House. The 
other Bill, the purpose of which was to 
make addition to small livings, and per- 
haps create benefices of higher value, in 
order to prevent the holding of numerous 
livings together, was also entitled to their 
Lordships’ deep consideration ; and it gave 
him sincere pleasure to find these improve- 
ments in the administration of the system 
of the Established Church originate in that 
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He was glad that 
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the greatest propriety. 


the present occasion showed, that there | 


was no indisposition in the heads of the 
Church to make such reformations as 
could be justified, and might be required 


on principles consistent with the preserva- | 


and 
also 


tion of the Church itself. He felt, 
he was sure their Lordships would 
feel, much indebted to the right rev. 
Prelate for having taken this subject into 
consideration, and for having proposed 
such a measure to the House. He, for 
one, would give it his most attentive con- 
sideration, and should feel most happy if 
he could assist in bringing about an ar- 
rangement which he thought might be pro- 
ductive of incalculable benefits, not only 
to the interests of the Church itself, but 
also to the general interests of the 
kingdom. 

Lord Dacre said, that the Bill proposed 
by him was not introduced with any feel- 
ing of opposition towards the Bill of the 
right rev. Prelate. He thought both Bills 
might be concurrent. In reply to a noble 
Lord who ,had asked him whether he 
expected to carry his Bill in the present 
Session, he stated, that he considered the 
measure of such vast importance, that he 
should omit no opportunity of pressing 
the Bill forward, if agreeable to their Lord- 
ships. 

The several Bills each read a first time. 


Scorcn Divorces.] The Earl of Eldon 
re-introduced the Bill to settle the law on 
the subject of Scotch Divorces in cases of 
Knglish marriages, which he had Jaid on 
the Table in the course of the last Parlia- 
ment, in behalf of the Earl of Lauderdale. 
The two Bills were precisely thesame. It was 
highly important, as he had before stated, 
that the law on this subject should be set- 
tled. At present, if a couple who had been 
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| sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 
It was highly desirable that such a con- 
flicting state of law, on one of the most 
important of subjects, should not be allow- 
ed to exist any longer. He would enter 
more fully into the subject on the second 
reading of the Bill; and in the meantime 
he hoped their Lordships would allow it 
| to be read a first time. 
| Bill read a first time. 


Foreign Policy. 


ForriGn Poricy.] The Earl of Aber- 
deen said, that it had been his intention to 
avail himself of the opportunity afforded 
him yesterday by the reading of his Ma- 
jesty’s gracious answer to their Lordships’ 
Address, to state a few observations on 
matters which had not previously come 
under their Lordships’ consideration. But 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Councils not being present, he had thought 
proper to postpone addressing their Lord- 
ships until the noble Earl could attend in 
his place. He was aware, that it would 
have been more regular for him to have 
introduced the matters he was about to 
speak upon to the notice of the House on 
the night when the Address to his Majesty 
was debated ; but he was prevented doing 
so by the introduction of topics which ap- 
peared to him wholly unconnected with 
his subject. He acknowledged, that it 
was perfectly natural for their Lordships, 
threatened as they were with extensive 
changes in the established institutions of 
the country, to have their attention mainly 
directed to those matters which were im- 
mediately connected with domestic policy. 
Still there were other points touching so 
nearly the honour, character, and interest 
| of the country, that perhaps he should be 
| considered as justified in bringing them 
/under the notice of the House. Their 
| Lordships could not have failed to observe 








married in England wanted to get divorced | that his Majesty’s Ministers had not 
without delay, they went to Scotland, and | thought themselves justified in speaking 
on residing there for forty days, they be- | with any degree of confidence respecting 
came so far domiciled as to enable them to | the prospect of the preservation of the 
apply to the Scotch Commissary Court for | peace of Europe; and, indeed, it was 
a divoree; and the Scotch Court claimed | impossible to take into consideration all 
the jurisdiction, to grant a divoreea vinculo | the events which had lately passed, likely 
matrimonit. But it had been determined, |to have an influence on the affairs of 
in solemn argument, by all the Judges of | Europe, without entertaining very serious 
ngland, that an English marriage could | apprehensions. He did not doubt the 
not be set aside except by Act of Parlia- | sincere desire of Ministers to do their 
ment; and in one case where a man got | utmost to preserve the inestimable bless- 
a Scotch divorce in the way which he had | ings of peace to this country. Indeed, 
mentioned, and then married again, he | their declarations on that subject, and the 
was indicted for bigamy, convicted, and | ostentatious manner in which a desire of 
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peace was announced as the fundamental 
principle of their Government, might 
almost have made their Lordships fancy 
themselves removed even from the chance 
of war. Whether the declarations so made 
were prudent, or calculated to accomplish 
the desire entertained by the noble Lords 
themselves, might perhaps be doubtful. 
At all events this was certain, and the 
noble Lords opposite must be conscious of 
the fact, that they could not have adopted 
a more pacific policy than that pursued by 
their immediate predecessors. In truth, 
among the various considerations which 
induced him to lament the want of the 
services of the noble Duke lately at the 
head of the Administration, if there was 
one of greater weight than another, it was 
because of the facilities which he possessed 
to preserve peace, owing to his influence 
abroad—facilities which were so peculiar 
to himself, and scarcely inferior to the 
advantages which belonged to him when 
at the head of the armies of his country. 
The question of peace and war mainly 
depended on the stability and conduct of 
the French Government. It was an idle 
chimera to suppose that any hostile 
notions were entertained by any State of 
Europe against that power. Peace or war 
would depend on the moderation or ex- 
travagance of those persons who were at 
the head of the French government. He, 
however, was disposed to believe that the 
present government of France, or at least 
the principal persons composing it, were 
sincerely desirous of preserving peace ; and 
while they acted in that spirit they deserv- 
ed, and ought to mect with, the support 
and good wishes of every man in that 
House. After the stability and modera- 
tion of the French government, the next 
point ou which peace or war would turn 
was, thestate of Belgium, and in this respect 
the agreement of the great Powers, parties 
to the Conference on the affairs of that 
country, undoubtedly afforded the best 
hope of preserving peace, or at least of re- 
moving one obvious cause of war. His 
Majesty’s Government had not informed 
the House, or expressed any opinion, as to 
the time when those Conferences might be 
expected to terminate ; but the principle 
upon which they were conducted had been 
declared, and that principle, it seemed, 
was non-interference. In his Majesty’s 
Speech it was stated, that ‘the principle 
upon which those Conferences have been 
conducted has been that of not interfering 
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with the right of the people of Belgium to 
regulate their internal affairs, and to 
establish their government according to 
their own views of what may be most con- 
ducive to their future welfare and inde- 

pendence, under the sole condition, sanc- 
tioned by the practice of nations, and 
founded on the principles of public law, 
that in the exercise of that undoubted 
right, the security of neighbouring States 
should not be endangered.” Now, in that 
principle he expressed his entire concur- 
rence, but he was compelled to add, that 
no State in Europe, however arbitrary and 
despotic, need fear any obstacle being op- 
posed to its views by the adoption of the 
principle of non-interference so explained 
and so limited, NoState ever threatened 
to interfere in the internal affairs of 
another country without pretending ap- 
prehension for the security of itself, or of 
the neighbouring States. ‘Those despotic 
Powers who interfered in the domestic 
affairs of other nations did no more 
than the parties to the Conferences at 
London had done—namely, coustitute 
themselves the sole judges of the degree of 
danger which affected the security of 
other States. The truth was, that this 
principle of non-interference was of a very 
elastic nature, and had already reecived 
from the plenipotentiaries at London a 
very great latitude of interpretation. He 
asked the noble Lords opposite, whether 
the Belgians, if they had declared for a 
republic, would not have been considered 
as adopting a form of government inju- 
rious to the security of the neighbouring 
States; and whether, in point of fact, a 
communication to that effect had not been 
made to the Belgians? He further asked, 
whether the French Government, which 
had been most forward with professions of 
non-interference, did not, in concurrence 
with the other members of the Conference, 
prevent the nomination of a Prince as 
Sovercign of Belgium, under the pretence 
that the security of the neighbouring 
States required his rejection, though there 
appeared no other reason except his being 
the son of one of Buonaparte’s generals ? 
He also wished to know, whether, after the 
Belgian people had determined to elect 
another prince as their Sovereign, he was 
not rejected in conseqtence of the remon- 
strances of this very Conference, on the 
allegation that the assumption of that 
individual of the sovereign power of Bel- 
gium would be dangerous to the security 
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of other nations? He mentioned these cir- 
cumstances for the purpose of showing that 
this principle of non-interference, which 
was supposed to be a discovery of modern 
days, was one of a very accommodating 
nature. If it was not, in fact, intervention, 
it was what our neighbours the French, 
who were very fond of new words, might 
very fairly call quasz intervention. He 
could not help entertaining serious appre- 
hensions of what might be the result of 
these Conferences upon the interest and 
welfare of this country. It was true he 
had no official knowledge of the whole se- 
ries of these transactions, but somehow or 
other, pretty regular communications had 
been ‘published of them, ard he believed 
that the whole of them had been laid be- 

fore the public. He must say, that look- 
ing at what had passed, he could not help 
enter taining the most serious appre shensions 
for the result, particularly as to the cffects 
on our futnre relations with foreign States, 
and even for the preservation of peace it- 
self, He found by one of the decisions of 
the Conference, that the five Powers, act- 
ing ina summary and arbitrary manner, 
and assuming full jurisdiction, laid down 
articles of separation between Belgium 
and the States of Holland. These arti- 
cles, nine in number, he believed, were de- 
clared fixed and irrefragable,and were pro- 
posed to the two parties for their uncon- 
ditional adoption. The King of the Ne- 
therlands, anxious to comply with the de- 
sire of his Allies, and to preserve peace, 
accepted the conditions without exception. 
But how did the Belgians act? They did 
not accept the conditions, but returned 
them with insult. Now, he must say, that 
after having fixed on these terms, and de- 
clared them irrefragable, and after the 
King of the Netherlands, who had no part 
or participation at all in the framing of 
those articles, by which he was to lose one 
half of his dominions, had uncondition- 
ally accepted them, he did think that the 
Conference was bound to observe good 
faith to that Sovereign, and, at least, to al- 
low him to receive all the advantages pos- 
sible for having unconditionally complied 
with the desire of his Allies. But it appear- 
ed by a subsequent Protocol of the Con- 
ference, that one of these irrefragable arti- 
cles was revoked, and in consequence of 
the refusal of the Belgians to adopt it, 
again made the subject of debate. He 
had also to notice a most extraordinary 
proceeding on the part of the agent of the 
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Conference at Brussels. The conditions 
were afterwards returned, and a day at 
last positively fixed upon by the Confer- 
ence for their adoption ; and the Minister 
at Brussels was ordered to make a com- 
munication to that effect. Did he do so? 
He did not, to be sure, act exactly like 
the Belgians, and return an insulting an- 
swer, but he disobeyed the Conference, 
and made no communication. On the 
contrary, a letter was sent, professing 
to explain the views of the Confer- 
ence, in which he not only promised fur- 
ther negotiations, but also undertook to 
promise the result of those negotiations. 
Against this transaction the King of the 
Netherlands entered his solemn protest. 
Now all these things showed that in the 
course of these transactions Ministers had 
not kept in view the advantage of preserv- 
ing a friendly understanding with the 
kingdom of the Netherlands; aud he 
thought great danger was to be appre- 
hended from the notoriety of the fact, that 
an illustrious individual, connected with 
this country was destined to fill the 
Throne of Belgium when the difficulties 
which at present presented themselves 
were removed. What those difficulties 
were, he did not know; but if the Prince 
were placed on the Throne of Belgium 
coming from England, and supported by 
England, that would tend to increase the 
danger which he apprehended of injury to 
our future friendly relations with Holland ; 
and if that illustrious individual were 
placed on the Throne without an entire 
and full acceptance of the proposed terms 
by the Belgians, that, too, must tend to se- 
parate us from the other Powers, and in- 
crease the chance of war, which he pre- 
sumed was intended to. be removed by 
the acceptance of the Belgian Crown by 
the individual in question. ‘This matter 
he considered of very great importance to 
this country. He took this opportunity of 
saying, that while Ministers recognised the 
right of the people of Belgium to regulate 
their own affairs, it might have been as 
well if some notice had been taken of the 
undoubted rights of the King of the Ne- 
therlands. While they recognised the 
nndoubted right of the revolted provinces, 
he did think that the undoubted rights of 
our Ally, might have received some notice 
and regard. He could conceive nothing 
more entitled to the sympathy of their 
Lordships and this-country than the situa- 
tion of Holland, When he saw the reli- 
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gious, industrious, and free people of that 
country uniting round their sovereign— 
making the severest sacrifices for the sake 
of their king, and performing acts scarcely 
paralleled in their own history, fertile as it 
was in deeds of heroism—he must declare 
that they deserved the admiration and sym- 
pathy of their Lordsbips, and might with 
propriety and justice have received some 
countenance and support from his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. He would now proceed to 
call the attention of the House to the man- 
ner in which his Majesty had been advised 
to speak of the occurrences connected with 
Portugal. He must complain that the 
words put into his Majesty’s mouth by 
Ministers appeared to him to be disingenu- 
ous, and calculated to lead to an errone- 
ous opinion of the facts. His Majesty 
was made to say—‘‘ A series of injuries 
and insults, for which, notwithstanding re- 
peated remonstrances, all reparation was 
withheld, compelled me at last to order a 
squadron of my fleet to appear before Lis- 
bon, with a peremptory demand of satis- 
faction.” Now from that passage it would 
appear—first, that the injuries and insults 
complained of were committed by the Por- 
tuguese government, and then that repar- 
ation had been refused by that government. 
Such was not the fact in either case. The 
injuries and insults, so far from being 
committed by the Portuguese govern- 
ment, were always deprecated by it; 
and reparation, so far from having been 
refused, was never refused. He admitted 
that in some instances it had been 
culpably delayed ; but so far from having 
been refused, it had actually, to a great de- 
gree, been granted before the squadron 
was sent to Lisbon, Therefore it was in- 
correct to say, that the Portuguese govern- 
ment had either permitted injuies, or re- 
fused reparation. That there had been 
vexatious delays in granting satisfaction, 
no person knew better than he did; but 
some allowance ought to be made for the 
state of that government, and the difficul- 
ties under which it was placed. At any 
rate the mention of the subject in the 
manner adopted in his Majesty’s Speech, 
was but little suited to the dignity of this 
country, and not compatible with the na- 
ture of the alliance at the present moment 
existing with Portugal. His Majesty’s 
Speech went on to say—‘‘ A prompt com- 
pliance with that demand prevented the 
necessity of further measures ; but I have 
to regret, that I have not yet been enabled 
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to re-establish my diplomatic relations 
with the Portuguese government.” Now, 
he asked the noble Lords opposite what 
course of proceeding they had in view, 
which would put an end to this difficulty ? 
What means were they to adopt which 
would give his Majesty the consolation of 
being enabled to re-establish his diploma- 
tic relutions with Portugal? He should 
be glad to know what was prepared to put 
an end to this state of things? He was 
very far from being an apologist of the 
Prince upon the Throne of Portugal, who 
might deserve all the evil that was said of 
him, or even worse ; but if he deserved in- 
finitely more than the absurd exaggerations 
which were published respecting him, that 
was not matter for their Lordships to 
take into consideration. They had only to 
look at the probable stability of his govern- 
ment, and his capacity to fulfil the engage- 
ments existing between the two countries ; 
all the other considerations ought to be left 
to the Portuguese themselves. [t was now 
three years since Don Miguel first ascended 
the'Throne, and ever since he had been sup- 
ported by the people, and seemed to have 
as little to fear from internal opposition and 
hostility as almost any Sovereign whatever, 
He was, therefore, at a loss to know what 
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change was expected to entitle the govern- 


ment of this Prince, which had been esta- 
blished for three years, and possessed the 
affections and obedience of a great majority 
of the people, to recognition. To doubt 
that that government was supported by the 
affections of the Portuguese was impossi- 
ble, for no government could endure under 
the disadvantages in which Portugal had 
been placed, possessing no friendly rela- 
tions with any other Powers except Spain, 
unless a vast majority of the population 
were attached to it; he was therefore at a 
loss to understand—especially when the 
principle of non-interference, which was at 
all times professed, was particularly insist- 
ed on at present—the reluctance to ac- 
knowledge the government of Portugal, 
and thereby put an end to a state of 
things injurious, not only to Portugal, but 
to the other Powers of Europe. But this 
was not the most important view of the 
subject. He begged to call the attention of 
the House to the nature of the relations 
existing between Portugal and France. Was 
there a war between France and Portugal, 
or wastherenot? Were there not formidable 
expeditions preparing in France to be sent 
to the Tagus, and were not the denunciar 
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tions of the French goverument conceived 
in the spirit of the greatest hostility? He 
wished to know what was the real nature 
of this important case; what were the ac- 
tually existing relations between Portu- 
gal and France, and to direct their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the very scrious manner 
in which our interests might be affected by a 
war between those two Powers. The noble 
Karl opposite must be aware of the nature 
of our relations with Portugal; he must 
know the privileges enjoyed by British sub- 
jects in Portugal, were unheard of in any 
other part of the Continent; and he must 
know that the commercial advantages ac- 
corded to them by the Portuguese stood 
perfectly alone and unparalleled. And 
what-was it that the Portuguese expected 
in return? Protection; for we had gua- 
ranteed by treaty to protect Portugal “as 
we would this land of England.” Those 
were the words of thetreaty. He did not, 
however, mean to say that England was 
bound to protect Portugal in an unjust 
war, but he asserted that Portugal could 
never have any difference with any foreign 
Power without its being a matter of great 
importance and serious consideration to 
this country. He did not mean to pro- 
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nounce a decided opinion on the nature of 


the complaints of the French government ; 
their Lordships might reasonably suppose 
that there was foundation for those com- 
plaints; whether there was or was not 
foundation for them he could not tell; 
but, at least, they appeared to be a very in- 
adequate cause for war. There was a 
great difference between the circumstances 
complained of by France, and those for 
which this country insisted on reparation. 
We insisted upon obtaining redress for 
certain specific grievances, because we 
were entitled to it under specific articles 
of a treaty, of which those grievances were 
flagrant violations. But the French at 
the present moment had no treaty what- 
ever with Portugal; and therefore had no 
other right but that derived from the com- 
mon law of nations, to insist on satisfac- 
tion. Now, though there might possibly 
be reason enough for the French to de- 
mand explanation or redress, yet, from all 
that had appeared, it was difficult to dis- 
cover it, and still less could he conceive on 
what grounds France could be justified in 
making war on Portugal. He would not 
give a decisive opinion on the subject, but, 
thinking there was no ground for war, and 
remembering the intimate connection 
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which had long existed between this coun- 
try and Portugal, he thought the arma- 
ments and conduct of France should be 
looked at with some suspicion. Such 
being the state of the case, he trusted that 
his Majesty’s Ministers were impressed 
with the necessity of giving the utmost con- 
sideration to the subject, and that they had 
not neglected to offer their mediation and 
good offices in order to accommodate exist- 
ing differences ; for, though we were not 
bound to protect Portugal in an unjust 
war, yet she had an undoubted right, from 
the close intimacy which had existed be- 
tween the two countries, from the treaties 
made, and alliance formed, to expect that 
our friendly offices and mediation would be 
exerted on her behalf, and that we should 
always desire to protect the independence 
and honour of that country. Before he 
sat down, he would advert to another sub- 
ject not unconnected with Portugal, which 
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had lately been made known to the public ; 


he alluded to certain transactions which 
took place at the Western Islands. It 
appeared that at that place, certain per- 
sons, calling themselves the Regency of 
Terceira, thought fit to seize and forcibly 
take possession of a British vessel ; and 
the captain of the vessel, as well as the 
captains of three other vessels, were 
obliged to enter the service of this self- 
styled Regency, and were employed 
against their will and inclination by the 
Regency, in making hostile expeditions 
to neighbouring islands. He believed the 
captain of one of these vessels was in 
London, and that he had stated his case 
to the Government. However, the fact was 
undoubted, that an expedition sailed from 
Terceira on board of English Vessels 
forced into service, and made an attack on 
two Islands. In making an attempt upou 
one of the islands they were repulsed, but 
they took possession of the Island of St. 
George, and committed horrors and 
atrocities there far exceeding those which 
the greatest enemy of the Prince of Por- 
tugal ever laid to his charge; for a cold- 
blooded massacre was committed by them. 
Such he was credibly informed was the 
truth; and he wished to know whether 
any reparation had been demanded for 
the insult offered to England by these 
people, calling themselves the Regency at 
Terceira, and professing to be an indepen- 
dent government? He should like to 
know what would have been said if the 
government of. Don Miguel had acted in 
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the same way? Was it to be permitted 
that these people should thus carry on a 
piratical war? He could not conceive 
why .we should be exposed to such 
excesses, and such insults as these. Yet, 
as long as they remained in power in their 
present condition, such atrocities must be 
expected, It was therefore the duty of 
our Government to take steps to pre- 
vent a repetition of such outrages, at least 
as far as respected our own flag and our 
own commerce; and he should like to 
know what had been done in this respect. 
There were several other topics which sug- 
gested themselves to him, but he was un- 
willing to go, for the present, beyond those 
which were adverted to in the Speech 
from the Throne. He should be glad to 
hear from the noble Earl some explana- 
tion as to some of the points on which he 
had touched, more particularly he should 
like to be informed as to what was done 
with respect to the last circumstance to 
which he had called the attention of their 
Lordships. 

Earl Grey said, he was sorry that any 
consideration personal to himself had pre- 
vented the noble Earl from bringing for- 
ward those topics at an earlier period, 
though he must say, that as the noble 
Earl had not thought proper to introduce 
them in the Debate on the Address, he 
did not see how he could well have 
brought them forward yesterday, when the 


only thing that was to come before the | 


House was his Majesty’s answer to the 
Address—the only proceeding on which, 
according to the practice of the House, 
was, a motion that it be entered on the 
journals. He was not, however, disposed 
to complain that the noble Earl had not 
taken an earlier opportunity of entering 
into this discussion, but as the noble Earl 
had stated, that he deferred it from the 
first night, in consequence of the higher 
interest which existed with respect to 
matters of great local importance, he must 
observe, that giving to one of the matters 
which formed the chief subjects of discns- 
sion on the first night of the Session all 
the high importance it deserved, it appear- 
ed to him that the House would have 
consulted its dignity on that occasion, 
quite as much in discussing matters of 
foreign policy, as in occupying itself in 
Debates on Illuminations, Broken Win- 
dows, the Addresses of Members of Par- 
liament to their constituents, or toasts 
given at Public Dinners; all of which, 
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their Lordships would recollect, had been 
introduced as subjects of comment, and 
had occupied some portion of their Lord- 
ships’ time. Considering that these were 
some of the matters of local interest 
which were discussed on the first night, 
he thought that as good an opportunity 
had presented itself to the noble Earl 
then as onthis evening. Before he enter- 
ed into the questions introduced by the 
noble Earl, he would say a word as to the 
mode in which he had introduced them. 
He did not question the right of the noble 
Earl, or of any Peer of Parliament, to 
introduce to their Lordships’ notice any 
topic of foreign or domestic policy which 
he might think proper, but on these occa- 
sions there was a discretion to be used as 
to the time of bringing it forward. We 
lived at a period when the public mind in 
almost every State in Europe was in a 
state of the highest excitement, and when 
premature disclosures, such as discussions 
like the present were calculated to bring 
forth, might have the most pernicious 
effects. Their Lordships should consider 
the difficulties in which Ministers had 
been left by the late government with 
respect to the several Governments of Eu- 
rope—the state of excitement in which 
the minds of the people in nearly every 
country in Europe were at the present 
moment—some anxious to acquire rights 
which they considered withheld, and 
others jealous of any infringement on those 
they already possessed. In such a state of 
public feeling, the Government was en- 
gaged in negotiations of high importance 
and great difficulty, which an indiscreet 
discussion, or a premature disclosure, 
might not only break off, but have the 
effect of throwing Europe into a general 
He did, therefore, entreat 
noble Lords to lay aside any party feeling 
on such an occasion, and not risk any 
disturbance by calling for any disclosures 
which could not be made without danger 
to the general tranquillity. A certain 
confidence must be reposed in every go- 
vernment, and if no confidence were placed 
in his Majesty’s present Government, it 
was no longer fit to continue a Govern- 
ment. If the noble Earl did not think 
that such confidence should be reposed in 
the present Ministers, his Motion should 
be an Address for their removal. He did 
hope, however, that, as a Government, 
they should receive the support and con- 
fidence of Parliament, and of a generous 
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public ; but if they possessed that con- | 


fidence in such a degree as that the 
noble Earl did not feel called upon to 
submit an Address for their removal, he 
ought not, by the introduction of such 
a discussion as this, unacquainted as he 
must be with the particulars of some 
of the pending negotiations, to scatter 
poisoned arrows in the dark, which might 
wound this country, and through her en- 
ee the peace of all Europe. As long 
as 

ters, he hoped it would allow them to pro- 
ceed with negotiations, without calling 
for those disclosures which might break 
them off for ever. The noble Earl had 
stated, that the present Ministers had 
entered into office with an ostentatious 
display of their determination to preserve 
the peace of Europe. He must admit, 
that the preservation of peace was one of 
the objects with which he had accepted 


the task that had been imposed on him, | 


of forming an Administration ; but he was 
not aware of any thing ostentatious in the 
display of his desire to do that which must 
be the desire of every friend to his coun- 
try, when it could be done without any 
compromise of national honour. He had 
no objection to the panegyric bestowed by 
the noble Earl on the many advantages 
possessed by the noble Duke, lately at the 
head of the Government, for the preserva- 
tion of peace. He admitted readily the 
advantages, and merits, and great public 
services, of the noble Duke; but he must 
say, without meaning to detract from the 
merits of his public services, that he was 
not as fortunate in his negotiations as in 
other parts of his public career. In car- 
rying on many of those negotiations, he 
believed that the noble Duke was wholly 
mistaken in his political views; for in the 
treaties concluded by the noble Duke, 
which had for their object the settlement 
of Europe, were laid the seeds of those dis- 
tractions and changes which had taken 
place every year since they were concluded, 
and which were still going on. This 
was no new opinion of his, for he had 
given it expression as often as he had 
publicly referred to those negotiations. It 
was perfectly true, as the noble Earl had 
stated, that peace had been one of the 
great objects of the present Government, 
and was so still; and though from the 
present state of Europe he was not entitled 
to speak of the preservation of peace 
with unlimited confidence, he looked to it 
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with hope. He would next proceed to 
the objections which the noble Earl had 
made to the Speech from the Throne. 
The noble Earl admitted the principles laid 
down in the first paragraph of the Speech, 
which he read, relating to the Conference, 
and to the principle of non-interference ; 
but then the noble Earl turned round and 
said, ‘‘ that this principle opposed no ob- 
stacle to the views of any State, however 
arbitrary.” He should be sorry to misre- 
present the opinions of the noble Earl, 
but to him it appeared as if the noble Earl 
said, ‘* these are principles which any 
despotic sovereign may admit, and yet 
take advantage of them according to 
the construction he may put upon them ;” 
but he must tell the noble Earl, that 
the constructicn to be put upon them, 
‘according to the law of nations was 
plain and simple, and would not admit of 
any such interpretation. ‘The construc- 
tion which he (Earl Grey) put on them 
i'was this —that no form of Govern- 
/ment which a nation might choose would 
| justify an interference in its choice, unless 
one of direct hostility or danger to the 
| party interfering. Even the apprehension 
\of danger to a country would not be a 
|justifiable ground of interference. He 
_ would go farther, and say, in the particu- 
lar case, that if the Belgians had adopted 
a republican instead of a monarchical form 
of government, he did not think that it 
would have been a justifiable ground for 
interference by other countries. He was 
aware of the inconvenience of such an ad- 
mission on his part, but he was driven to it 
by the course pursued by the noble Earl. 
In the same way the principle of non-inter- 
ference in the case of the choice of a sove- 
reign was laid down and well understood. 
The choice of a sovereign was the un- 
doubted right of a nation, but like all 
other civil rights it had its limitations— 
“‘ Ita tuo uteris ut alieno non ledas.” It was 
to be construed in that sense in which it 
was not directly injurious to other States. 
For instance, the case which was alluded 


one sovereign for France and Spain, 
would be one against which the other 
States of Europe would have a just ground 
of objection. This was so plain, that any 
farther illustration of it would be unneces- 
sary. The principles to which he had 
referred were those on which Government 
had acted, and nothing had yet occurred 
to induce any violation of, or departure 
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from them. The noble Earl had alluded 
to certain publications of what passed in 
some of the Conferences, and to the man- 
ner in which those publications were made. 
With these circumstances he had nothing 
to do but to deplore them, though he look- 
ed upon them as adding to the difficulties 
which Ministers had had to contend with 
in these negotiations. The noble Earl 
would excuse him, if he did not enter into 
any explanation of the whole of these 
negotiations at this moment. When the 
whole of them should be laid before their 
Lordships, he should be ready to enter into 
any explanation or defence of the part 
taken by Government in them; but for the 
reasons he had already assigned, any dis- 
cussion on them at present would be pre- 
mature, and could produce only mischiev- 
ous effects. When those negotiations were 
brought to a conclusion, whether they ter- 
minated, as he hoped they would, in com- 
plete success, establishing of the peace of 
Europe on a permanent basis, or whether 
they unhappily had a different result, he 
was bound to render an account of the 
proceedings of the Government, and would 
be prepared to explain, and to justify and 
defend the course it had pursued. ‘There 
was, however, a point of objection taken 
by the noble Lord which he could not 
allow to pass without some observation. 
The noble Earl, in the course of his speech, 
intimated an opinion that the Govern- 
ment had not attended sufficiently to the 
interests of one of the Sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, the noble Earl meant our ancient 
ally, the king of Holland. In compliance 
with the declaration he had already made, 
he would not follow the noble Earl into 
the question of whether the Powers repre- 
sented in the Conferences had or had not 
attended sufficiently to the interests of 
the King of Holland in the negotiations 
between his Majesty and the Belgians ; 
but he might state, that the perfect 
preservation of the rights and privileges, 
and independence of the kingdom of 
Holland was an object of the first im- 
portance to this country, not only on 
account of the long and intimate connex- 
ion which had subsisted between England 
and Holland, to the great advantage 
of both, but also, on account of the ad- 
vantages which all Europe derived from 
the integrity and independence of Hol- 
land, as a State, in the maintenance 
of the general system which it had 
been found conducive to the general 
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welfare to support. Whatever form of 
government the Belgians might ultimate- 
ly adopt, he believed that it would be 
found that the perfect security of the 
kingdom of Holland had occupied a full 
share of the attention of the other 
Powers of Europe ; although he certainly 
did hope that neither party would conti- 
nue to insist too strenuously on immaterial 
points which might stand in the way of a 
speedy and satisfactory arrangement of 
the matters in dispute. Some allusions 
had been made to the Prince, on whom 
it was, at present, contemplated to bestow 
the Crown of Belgium. On that point he 
would saya very few words. With thathigh 
sense which he entertained of the character 
of theillustrious individual alluded to; with 
that confidence which he felt in his good 
sense, his moderation, his strength of mind, 
his abilities for governing, and his enlight- 
ened views of policy—he was bound to 
declare, that if the negotiations terminated 
in the elevation of the Prince to the 
Throne of Belgium, it would be a most 
fortunate circumstance for the country 
which he was called on to govern. That 
course had been adopted by the Belgians, 
independently, however, of us, or any 
influence exercised by us. He thought 
that they had made a good choice when 
they elected the Prince; but the choice 
was made in perfect independence of the 
Government of England, or of any exertions 
on its part to bring about that result. And 
now one word as to the danger which 
might be apprehended from the feelings or 
prejudices of the Prince as the Sovereign 
of Belgium. These apprehensions of dan- 
ger might in his opinion, be very safely 
discharged from the minds of the Belgi- 
ans; for he was satisfied that the Prince, 
if circumstances enabled him to accept the 
Throne of Belgium, would prove himself 
neither a French nor an English, but a 
true Belgian Sovereign, anxious only to 
promote the welfare of Belgium, and sen- 
sible that he was charged with the duty of 
maintaining its interests, and supporting 
its power, importance and independence, 
in the general system of Europe. Some 
observations had been made with respect 
to the conduct of the British Plenipoten- 
tiary disobeying the instructions of the 
Powers of the Conference. On that sub- 
ject he would not enter now, for the rea- 
sons he had already stated, as well as 
others; but thus much he would say, that 
the French Plenipotentiary had felt it 
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necessary and expedient to adopt the same 
course as the English; and he believed, 
when the matter came to be investigated 
at the proper time, that it would be most 
satisfactorily explained. He would add too 
that a more honourable, a more enlight- 
ened, a more gifted nobleman, or one who 
had proved himself better qualified to con- 
duct a difficult and delicate negotiation, 
never was employed in the service of his 
country. He would say, moreover, that 
he and the Government were perfectly 
satisfied with his conduct in the matter to 
which the noble Earl referred ; and if he 
had been guilty of a slight act of disobe- 


dience, he had taken the responsibility of 


that act on himself, under very difficult 
circumstances, and with the best possible 
motives; and he had acted in an emer- 
gency, which he thought rendered his 
assuming that responsibility justifiable, 
with that firmness and discretion which 
became the representative of a great Power 
on such a trying occasion. He would 
then proceed to what he must call the 
severer part of the charges of the noble 
Karl; he meant that part in which he in- 
troduced some comments on the declara- 
lions with respect to Portugal in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech ; and affirmed, according to 
his belief, that the assertions of the Speech 
were not true—that they were not borne 
vut by the facts. The noble Earl said, that 
there were no series of insults and injuries 
received at the hands of the Government 
of Portugal which could justify the course 
adopted by the Government. He had 
heard the noble Earl say this with the more 
surprise, because, if he recollected right, 
some of the noble Earl’s own despatches 
had spoken of both insults and injuries re- 
ceived from the Government of Portugal. 
Surely the many violations of Treaties— 
the imposition of duties contrary to ex- 
press stipulations between the two nations 
—the inflicting illegal fines on British 
subjects—and the arbitrary and oppressive 
conduct of the chief of the Police, who 
derived his authority directly from the 
Government—surely these and other out- 
rages, with all demands of reparation or 
satisfaction successively refused, formed a 
sufficient justification for the measures at 
last adopted by the Government of this 
country. But then the noble Earl seemed 
to be of opinion that reparation was not 
refused. That was not, however, the ex- 
pression used in the Speech. The word 
was, withheld. [Lord Aberdeen said across 
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the Table, that he used the expression cul- 
pably delayed, but not refused]. He would 
take the expression of the noble Earl, he 
would admit, that no refusal in terms was 
given to our demands, but he was prepared 
to show that all satisfaction had been not 
only culpably delayed, but altogether 
withheld, until a peremptory demand for 
that purpose was sent out to Lisbon, with 
the means of enforcing it in the event of a 
refusal, and all further negotiation or 
complaint rendered thereby unnecessary. 
The noble Earl had expressed his surprise 
at the declaration that the British Govern- 
ment had not since that time been enabled 
to re-establish its friendly relations with 
that of Portugal; and he asked, if that 
event could not take place at present, 
when could they hope it would come to 
pass, when it was well known that the 
sovereignty of Don Miguel had been now 
for nearly three years in existence, and 
was as secure as any other in Europe, af- 
firming that it must be manifest to all, that 
the present ruler of Portugal could not 
have continued to maintain his authority 
if he did not possess the affections of his 
subjects ? The noble Earl observed, it was 
true, that he did not stand forward as the 
advocate of Don Miguel; but it was 
something in his favour, when the noble 
Zarl characterised this Prince as living and 
reignivg in the hearts and aflections of 
his subjects. ‘The noble Earl called on 
the Government to recognise Miguel, and 
establish diplomatic relations with him; 
but although the late Ministers, of which 
the noble Earl was one, had been in 


communication with the Government of 


Don Miguel two years and a half, they 
did not establish diplomatic relations 
with Portugal. On the contrary, they 
distinctly stated they could not do so, but 
they looked forward to the time when Mi- 
guel might, by the passing of an Act of 
Amnesty for political offences, enable 
them to consult the interests of both 
countries by resuming friendly relations, 
He (Lord Grey) reoriented well, having 
at the time this declaration was made, 
pointed out the inconvenience to which it 
would subject the Government in prac- 
tice, if, after having recognised Miguel 
on such conditions, he should fail to 
fulfil them. He had pointed out the 
possibility of some of the refugees from 


Terceira returning under the guarantee of 


Great Britain, and being disappointed in 
their expectations, He had pointed out 
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the impossibility of insisting on the per- 
formance of conditions which were to be 
fulfilled in the jurisdiction of Miguel him- 
self, and he had been answered by the 
noble Duke, as plainly as words could 
convey his meaning, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, they could employ remon- 
strances and friendly advice, but would 
not be justified in doing anything more. 
Our Government was to be a sort of 
guarantee for the observance of that am- 
nesty on the part of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment. But what happened? The am- 
nesty was agreed to in the first instance 
by Don Miguel; but then there was a 
sort of second condition annexed—‘“ | will 
do this thing, if you will do another ; but 
then what I propose to do is to be de- 
pendent upon something else which has 
not yet occurred;” and in this way the 
amnesty was put off, and up to this hour 
had not passed: and from what did occur, 
it did not appear that Don Miguel was 
disposed to concede the amnesty required. 
He did not mean to contend that the very 
worst government—the Government of 
Don Miguel—might not be so established 
as that we should be justified in opening 
or continuing diplomatic relations with it. 
But how stood the case with the govern- 
ment of Portugal? The noble Earl might 
not approve, perhaps, of the mode in 
which the power of Don Miguel was ac- 
quired ; but would he approve of what 
followed? Let their Lordships consider 
the number of his subjects who were thrown 
into gaol, and with whom the prisoas of 
Portugal were yet filled ; the sort of police 
established in Lisbon and other parts of 
the kingdom, such as no person had ever 
seen in any other country, certainly not in 
the country the sovereign of which reigned 
in the hearts and affections of his people. 
Could the noble Earl, after what had come 
to his own knowledge, be surprised that 
the government of Don Miguel had not 
yet been acknowledged? The noble Earl 
had asked him what was it that he ex- 
pected which would make it a mat- 
ter of congratulation on the part of his 
Majesty that the relations with Portugal 
should be renewed? He might as well 
ask the noble Earl, in his turn, what was 
it that he had expected which made him 
delay that acknowledgment for two years 
and a half? The same causes which in- 
duced the noble Earl to withhold the ac- 
knowledgment were still in operation. 
He would then say one word with respect 
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to the relations at present subsisting be- 
tween Portugal and France. He was 
prepared to admit that there were treaties 
between England and Portugal, which 
did not subsist between Portugal and 
France; and that England was bound by 
these treaties to yield to Portugal her 
countenance and assistance when an emer- 
gency required it. He was ready, also, to 
admit the necessity of preserving, for the 
benefit of both countries, all our friendly 
relations with Portugal; but, at the same 
time, he denied that England was bound 
by any treaty to assist Portugal in a mat- 
ter which plainly arose out of her own 
misconduct, in a gross denial of justice. 
England had demanded reparation for in- 
juries, and when that reparation was, ac- 
cording to the noble Earl, culpably de- 
layed, it had been enforced. Immediately 
afterwards complaints were made on the 
part of the French government of nearly 
similar outrages. Did the Portuguese 
government attempt to palliate those 
offences or explain them? No; on the 
contrary, the French Consul, who made 
remonstrances and demands on the part 
of his Government, was informed, that as 
his functions were wholly commercial, and 
his demands related to political matters, 
they could not be listened to, and no an- 
swer could, therefore, be given. The 
French then proceeded, as the Govern- 
ment of this country had done before it, 
to enforce its demands; and he would ask 
the noble Earl, whether he would have 
said to a government like that of France, 
and under the same circumstances, ** You 
are proceeding to enforce your demands 
against Portugal, as we have done, but we 
prohibit you to do so, and will decide the 
matter for you?” Would that government, 
he would ask, acquiesce in such a course ? 
Would the Government of this country 
listen for a moment to such a demand or 
prohibition or pretension on the part of 
France? This was the dangerous position 
in which Portugal was placed. The 
noble Earl, however, asked if there was 
war between France and Portugal? He 
(Lord Grey), in answer to that question, 
must say, that he did not consider an 
order for Reprisals a Declaration of War ; 
but whether the course pursued by Por- 
tugal led to war or not, he was sure if an 
opportunity offered, that the Government 
of this country would lose no occasion of 
doing everything that could be done in the 
way of advice and mediation, in order to 
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bring about an amicable settlement. But 
then a difficulty intervened: we ourselves 
were not on terms of diplomatic inter- 
course with Portugal, and even if we were, 
there was a difficulty in interposing be- 
tween nations, one demanding satisfaction 
from the other, when the government from 
which satisfaction was sought would not 
even give an answer to the demand, 
Whichever way the case was viewed, it 
was one of difficulty and delicacy. Thus 
much he would add, that the Government 
of this country never could look with in- 
difference on any event which was likely 
to affect the integrity or independence of 
Portugal; and trusting that the Portu- 
guese Government would speedily set 
itself right with France, by offering the 
reparation she was entitled to demand, he 
could assure their Lordships that the 
Government was at all times anxious to 
preserve the faith of treaties, and to secure 
the prosperity of Portugal. The noble 
Earl, passing to the question of Terceira, 
described the conduct of the Government 
established there, in terms on the justice of 
which he would not then pronounce an 
opinion; and complained of the attack 
made by it on the neighbouring islands, and 
of the manner in which it was carried on. 
Now, did the noble Earl mean to say, that 
the Government of this country was really 
bound to interfere for the purpose of pre- 
venting that attack? The noble Earl 
spoke as if the honour of England had 
been tarnished, by permitting the vessels 
of its subjects to be seized for the convey- 
ance of the troops on that occasion; and 
he spoke of the government of Terceira 
deriving its support from piracy. If it 
were true that that government practised 
piracy, it was the duty of this and every 
other Government to put it down; but 
he confessed he was ignorant of the 
events mentioned by the noble Earl, until 
he heard them in that House; and having 
sent to the Foreign Office to inquire, he 
had just received the following answer :-— 
‘A Captain of a vessel has made repre- 
sentations on the subject to the Foreign 
Office, but many of the facts are positive- 
ly denied; and the whole case is under 
consideration.” He thought it could 
scarcely be denied, that there was nothing 
in this which showed that the honour and 
intterests of England were not steadily 
maintained. He had now stated to their 
Lordships all that was in his power to 
communicate, without prematurely and 
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perniciously entering into the details of 
negotiations which were still pending, and 
the issue of which might be seriously af- 
fected by discussion in that House ; but 
he repeated, that he would not shrink from 
the fullest investigation, when his duty to 
his Sovereign, and a due regard to the 
honour and interests of the country, per- 
mitted him to enter on it. He implored 
their Lordships, however, to consider the 
delicate and difficult situation in which 
the Government was placed, when it re- 
quired this indulgence with the elements 
of revolution so spread around, that 
the slightest spark might kindle such a 
general conflagration as would involve the 
institutions of this country and of Europe 
in the greatest hazard of ultimate de- 
struction. One word he would add with 
respect to France. He agreed with the 
noble Earl that it was of the greatest im- 
portance to the interests of the world that 
the present government of France should 
be settled on a secure foundation, for he 
believed, in common with the noble Earl, 
that it was sincerely desirous to fulfil its 
engagements with all other States—to 
promote the prosperity of France, and to 
preserve the peace of Europe. It was, 
therefore, extremely proper at the present 
moment, not to door say anything through 
which that government might be either 
forced, by public opinion, to adopt a 
ditferent course of policy, or overturned 
in its resistance to it; for in such a mis- 
fortune the balance of power could no 
longer, from the hands into which the 
government must then fall, be effectually 
preserved, and the consequence would 
probably be the commencing of a devas- 
tating and destructive war. Under such 
circumstances, these discussions were, in 
his opinion, most prejudicial, and ought, 
if the Government of this country was 
considered worthy of anyconfidence, to be 
carefully avoided. 

The Duke of Wellington said, it was not 
his intention to prolong the discussion un- 
necessarily, but he did think the noble Earl 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government 
had not done his noble friend justice, nor 
had he done justice to the preceding Go- 
vernment. His noble friend (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) was perfectly consistent in 
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joining in the unanimous vote on the Ad- 


dress the other evening, and in bringing 
forward the topics which he had this 
evening introduced to~the House. There 
was nothing in what fell from his noble 
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friend this evening in any degree incon- 
sistent with the vote he then gave. His 
noble friend admitted the correctness of 
the principles laid down with respect to 
the conferences. He took a review of the 
leading topics introduced in the Speech, 
and commented on them as he pro- 
ceeded ; but while he concurred in the 
principles laid down, as far as they 
went, he warned and properly warned, 
Ministers of the consequence of a de- 
parture from those principles in any future 
negotiations, There was, then, he re- 
peated, nothing in this in any degree in- 
consistent with the vote his noble friend 
gave on the Address. But the defence 
of the course taken by his noble friend 
was not the only object with which he 
rose. He was anxious to say a few words 
as to some topics which had been intro- 
duced by the noble Earl. The noble Earl 
complained of the difficulties of the Go- 
vernment as he had found it on the retire- 
ment of the late Administration, Far be 
it from him to underrate any of the diffi- 
culties of office; all he meant to contend 
for was,:that those of which the noble Earl 
complained, were not produced by the 
conduct of the late Ministry. They arose 
out of the state of events which had re- 
cently occurred in Europe, over which the 
British Ministers did not and could not 
exercise any control. They arose out of 
the events which had occurred in France 
and Belgium, and which as far as he knew, 
could not be controlled by any human being 
unless by the Government of those countries. 
With the occurrence of these events they 
had had nothing to do, and whatever 
might be their results, his Majesty’s late 
servants could not charge themselves with 
having applauded them. They foresaw 
the mischief they were likely to produce, 
and they acted on the plan on which, as far 
as he could see, the present Government 
now acted, with considerable success. 
He would beg of their Lordships to con- 
sider what had been the policy of this 
country for the last 150 years. It was, to 
keep Belgium out of the possession of France. 
This was the policy strenuously advocated 
by the noble Earl (Earl Grey) himself, and 
as strenuously by the noble Baron (Lord 
Holland). His noble friend who con- 
ducted the foreign relations of the country 
at the conclusion of the general peace 
(the late Lord Londonderry) had taken the 
same view of this question, and the whole 
of the negotiations which he entered into, 
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and of the treaties he took such pains to con- 
clude, had that object in view as necessary 
to the permanent repose of Europe. Con- 
sistently with that, by those negotiations 
he had endeavoured to strengthen Holland 
by uniting it with Belgium as a barrier to- 
wards that part of the north of Europe. 
On this, as on one great basis, were the 
negotiations at the peace founded ; on this, 
in a great degree, that peace itself rested. 
And what was the consequence? Why, 
that this country and Europe have enjoyed 
since 1814, with the short interval of war 
caused by the invasion of Napoleon, a 
longer period of peace than it had known 
almost for centuries. That period of tran- 
quillity was broken up by the events of 
July in France, and of August and Sep- 
tember in Belgium. He did not seek to 
qualify his expressions with respect to 
these events. He would not qualify them 
further than by expressing his conviction 
that the situation of the countries which 
those events affected was, at that time, 
the best for the people themselves, as well 
as to preserve their internal tranquillity, 
and to maintain the peace of Europe. 
This Government, however, could not pre- 
vent what happened, and when his Ma. 
jesty was called upon to interfere, so as to 
place things in the Netherlands in the 
same state as before, the Government de- 
clined the interference farther than pro- 
posing an armistice between the contend- 
ing parties, for the purpose of seeing what 
could be done between them by mediation. 
The proposition was not wholly acceded to; 
but he thought that anything was better 
than a continued warfare between coun- 
tries which had been so long united. He 
still adhered to the opinion that the former 
state of things would tend more to the 
security of Europe from war than any 
other political arrangement that could be 
made. With respect to the negotiations 
that had been carried on for the settlement 
of Belgium, he approved of all the steps 
the noble Lord had taken, to give that 
security to other Powers which they had a 
right to require with respect to the State of 
Belgium. He gave the noble Lord full 
credit for all he had done on this subject, 
and was ready to believe that he had acted 
in full accord with France and our other 
allies. Having done so, he entreated the 
noble Lord not to depart from the course 
he had hitherto pursued, but to persevere 
till the last moment to act in cordial al- 
liance with France and our allies, and 
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let the noble Lord rely upon it, what- 
ever difficulties might exist, he would get, 
the better of them, and would do himself 
and the country immortal honour. In 
respect to Portugal, the treaties which 
bound us to that country and our own in- 
terests lay in the same direction. It be- 
came his Majesty’s Government to look at 
the serious situation in which not only 
Portugal but all Europe might be placed 
if a proper course were not taken. They 
would do well to consider how important 
it was, that all questions of disputed Sove- 
reignty should be put an end to without 
loss of time, more particularly this question 
relating to Don Miguel ; for if it caused 
the invasion of Portugal by France, the 
consequence would be, to involve the 
whole peninsula in one conflagration. 
Such an occurrence was to be deprecated 
at all times, more particularly now, when 
Spain was in a state of complete tran- 
quillity, and, as far as he understood, in a 
state of prosperity. The question of the 
disputed succession of Don Miguel was no 
longer a question between this country and 
Brazil. Some time had elapsed since Don 
Pedro could assert the claims of his 
daughter, and it was evident that he could 
now give no assistance (being in need of 
assistance himself) in placing her upon the 
Throne of Portugal. Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he thought it in- 
cumbent on us to endeavour to settle the 
question, and take steps to get out of the 
difficulty in which we and our Allies found 
ourselves placed with respect to Portugal. 
With this view, we should endeavour to 
bring Portugal once more into the society 
of nations, in order to render it available 
to the general purposes of Europe if re- 
quired. He did not wish the noble Lord 
to interfere unnecessarily between France 
and Portugal, but he repeated that he 
ought to endeavour to bring Portugal back 
into the society of nations, by acknowledg- 
ing Miguel, and inducing other nations to 
follow our example. In conclusion, the 
noble Duke observed, that the state of 
things in the Western Isles was such as 
could not be contemplated with satisfac- 
tion, and that considerable apprehensions 
must be entertained from its continuance. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 24, 1831. 


Mrnurtes.] Bills brought in. By Mr. PortMAN, to Con- 
solidate and Amend the Laws relating to Highways in 
England and Wales. By Mr. Evans, to prevent the 
application of Corporate Property to the purpose of 
electing Members. By Mr. FRANKLAND Lewis, for regu- 
lating the Sale of Coals in London, and places adjacent. 
By Lord NuGent, to abolish certain Oaths and Affirma- 
tions in Customs and Excise Departments. By Mr. S. 
Rice, to enable the King to make Leases, &c. of Lands 
in Cornwall. By Mr. R. Gorpon, for regulating the Care 
and Treatment of Insane Persons in England. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Bure, Copies of 
the Laws passed by the Colonial Legislatures, for the relief 
of Catholics, Jews, and Free Persons of Colour; the 
Amount of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Military Establish- 
ments of Jamaica, the expenses of which are defrayed by 
the Island ; and of the Ways and Means of raising Reve- 
nues for the last ten years, for such purpose; and similar 
Returns from the other West-India Islands; also, for 
Returns made by British Consuls, respecting the South 
American Trade, from October, 1823, to the latest date :— 
On the Motion of Mr. Alderman THompson, the Official 
valueof Goods Warehoused in London, from 1825 to 1830, 
inclusive; and account of Goods actually in Bonded Ware- 
house on the 5th January, 1831 :—On the Motion of Mr. 
Humg, of the General Disbursements of Military Asylums 
at Chelsea, Isle of Wight, and Southampton, distinguishing 
each, for 1828, 1829, and 1830; and for Accounts of Sala- 
ries and Allowances exceeding 7501. a year; and for the 
average charge for each Child :—On the Motion of Mr. 
RvuTHVEN, all Informations filed in the Irish Court of 
Exchequer, for the recovery of Penalties under the Excise 
Laws, specifying the Offence, Proceedings, and Costs. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. O'CONNELL, against further 
Grants to the Kildare Street Society, from Tralee; and 
in favour of Reform, from Maglass, Ballamore, and other 
places: — By Mr. H. Bunver, from Cawston for Reform. By 
Mr. WyskE, from Inhabitants of Kilfien, for aid to Emi- 
grate, and from the said persons, against further Grants to 
the Kildare Street Society. By Mr. J. Wi_Ltams, from 
Free-holders and Inhabitants of the County of Carmarthen, 
for additional Representatives. By Mr. Hume, from the 
Working Classes of Aberdeen and Nairn, in favour of Re- 
form. By Mr. Hunt, from Inhabitants of Bolton-le-Moors, 
in favour of Election by Ballot; and from Stockport, for 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. By Mr. Portman, from 
Broadway (Dorset), for a summary and less expensive 
mode for the recovery of Small Debts; from the Inhabit- 
ants of Gillingham, for the Abolition of Slavery; and 
from the Managers of the Blandford Savings’ Bank, for 
alteration of the Act 9th Geo. 4th, ec. 92, respecting the 
Amount allowed to be invested. 


Rerorm.—Peririons.] Mr. W. Bankes 
presented a Petition from the Mayor, Bur- 
gesses, and Householders of Marlborough, 
against the Reform Bill. 

Mr. L. Wellesley said, he was instructed 
to state, that the petition did not speak the 
sentiments of the great body of respectable 
inhabitants of Marlborough; that it was 
got up by certain persons connected with 
the Corporation, on pretence of applying 
a charitable fund, existing in the town, to 
the benefit of those who signed it, and 
who were under the influence of the noble 
Marquis who was denominated the patron 
of the borough. The petition did not ex- 
press the general sentiments of the inhabit- 
ants of Marlborough. 
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Mr. W. Bankes declared, that the state- 
ment was unfounded, and had originated 
in calumny. 

Mr. L. Wellesley defended his preced- 
ing observations, and repelled the charge 
of calumny. 

Mr. W. Bankes did not attribute 
calumny tothe hon. Member, but to those 
from whom he had derived his information. 

Mr. Estcourt presented a Petition from 
the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of 
the University of Oxford, in which they set 
forth, that they understood that the pre- 
sent Parliament was especially assembled 
to pass a measure similar to that intro- 
duced in the last Parliament, for altering 
the Representation of the people; that 
they felt it to be their duty to express 
their decided and deliberate opinion, that 
several of the provisions of that measure 
were exceedingly dangerous; they thought 
that any corruption which existed in the 
election of Members of Parliament might 
be removed by wise and prudent measures ; 
but they could not give their assent to 
such a bill as was formerly proposed, if it 
did not undergo very considerable modi- 
fications. The hon. Gentleman observed, 
that this petition was worthy of the serious 
attention of the House; that by the pro- 
posed measure the number of electors 
could be materially increased ; that it came 
from a body of gentlemen not resident in 
any particular place, and that it expressed 
the sentiments of the large body of the 
Gentry of England. 


Cuo.tera Morsus.] Mr. Baring moved, 
that copies of all information or opinions 
communicated to the Government on the 
nature and extent of any infectious dis- 
eases prevalent in the eastern part of 
Europe, should be laid before the House. 
He understood that a Board of Health had 
been established, and he thought they 
should publish every thing that came to 
their knowledge as to the precautions to be 
taken towards warding off this scourge. 
He did not make this motion out of any 
suspicion that the Government had not 
taken adequate means to be informed of 
the nature of the evil, or to check its ex- 
tending itself into these dominions, but 
from a conviction that the matter itself 
was of the greatest possible public im- 
portance, and that it would be advisable 
to lay, as soon as was convenient, all the 
information which had been obtained upon 
the subject before the people. 
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Mr. Warburton seconded the Motion, 
and observed, that he should like to know 
whether any of those individuals who 
were to report their opinions to the Govern- 
ment were persons who had witnessed the 
progress of the disease in India. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson agreed, that it would 
be highly proper to lay the required in- 
formation before the public at the earliest 
possible opportunity. He wished, however, 
that the hon. Member would so alter the 
words of his motion as not to require copies 
of all the information received upon the 
subject, for that included many Consular 
communications, which contained nothing 
worthy of the expense of publication with 
respect to this particular matter. If the 
hon. Member would adopt the words 
“extracts of all information,” &c., he 
should have no objection to agree to the 
motion, the object of which would be 
fully attained by those words. 

‘The motion as amended, agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm BILt For 
ENGLAND.| Lord John Russell moved, 
that that portion of his Majesty’s Speech 
which related to the question of Reform 
in Parliament should be read. 

The Clerk then read the following sen- 
tence from the Speech :— 

‘“« Having had recourse to that measure, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of 
my people on the expediency of a Reform 
in the Representation, I have now to re- 
commend that important question to your 
earliest and most attentive consideration, 
confident, that in any measures which 
you may prepare for its adjustment, you 
will carefully adhere to the acknowledged 
principles of the Constitution, by which 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the au- 
thority of both Houses of Parliament, and 
the rights and liberties of the people, are 
equally secured.” 

Lord John Russell: I rise, Sir, for the 
purpose of moving, in the name of the 
Government, a measure which, in their 
opinion, is calculated to maintain un- 
impaired the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
authority of both Houses of Parliament, 
and the rights and liberties of the people 
of this kingdom. Sir, in rising to make 
this motion, I cannot but ask, recollecting 
what took place on this subject in the 
late Session of Parliament, that I may have 
the benefit of a patient attention during the 
explanation I shall endeavour to give of the 
general principles of the measure which 
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his Majesty’s Ministers have thought it ex- | pire has exhibited an animation and en- 
pedient to propose. I trust, that on this thusiasm which led them to forget all their 
occasion Gentlemen will so far favour me as | own petty interests wherever the public 
not to repeat the cheers and gestures with | good was concerned. Nothing but a 
which they thought that this measure was | passion of this kind could have persuaded 
at once to be driven out of the House, and | men, with only the income of a few shil- 
scouted by the ridicule of the great party lings a day, to resist all the bribes that 
that was here congregated and banded | temptation offered to their acceptance— 
together against it. Whatever may be | to give up, after all that was insinuated 
its reception, I feel strengly this, that his| upon the subject, the possession of a 
Majesty’s Ministers have neither yielded | privilege which they had enjoyed, and 
nor abated their endeavours in consequence | which they were told their children 
of the opposition they have encountered ; | ought to enjoy after them— a valuable 
that neither the taunts nor the jeers with | privilege too—for the sake of what ? 
which the first proposition was met, in no| for the sake of a measure which was 
measured manner, nor the libels with | not for their benefit, but for the future 
which the measure itself was disfigured, | benefit and welfare of millions of the in- 
nor the fair and able opposition which was | habitants of this kingdom. This must 
made to it in this House by men of weight | have been a lesson to those who despise 
and talent, nor those more dangerous | the people and who never speak but with 
weapons, unwarranted and slanderous as | disparagement and contempt of the lower 
they were, which imputed tothe Sovereign | classes ; it is a lesson which I should have 
of these realms a will different from that thought would have operated sooner and 
of his constitutional advisers—I say, Sir, | more powerfully than it has done, and 
that none of those obstacles, powerful as | would have taught such men not to speak 
they were felt to be at the time, have | of any classes of his Majesty’s subjects in 
prevented the Sovereign, or his Ministers,| a manner from which the heart of his 
or the People, from pursuing that object | Majesty himself would recoil; for, what- 
which has been considered as dear at once | ever may be the situation of any man, be 
to those who wish to live according to the | his gains what they may, if he is pursuing 
ancient rules of the Constitution, and to | a course of honest industry, if he acts inde- 
all those who are sincerely attached to the | pendently and conscientiously, even though 
rights and liberties of the people of this em- | he be mistaken, is he not as much worthy 
pire. Of the conduct of the Sovereign, or of | of respect as the proudest or the most opu- 
that of his Ministers, it would not become | lent of those who justify by their conscienti- 
me to speak ; but I cannot proceed further | ous opinion their opposition to the measure 
without saying in a few words, how much I | I have now the honour to bring before you. 
admire, as worthy of all praise and glory, | I shall now proceed to speak of the measure 
the conduct of the people of England ; and | itself. The features and details of that mea- 
Isay this without any reference to the merits | sure [ shail not think it necessary to enter 
of the measure itself, which, however, | this day particularly into, because they are 
has. successfully undergone the great test | the same as those of the Bill that was be- 
of national approbation. If this measure | fore the House during the late Parliament ; 
was of that character which it has been| and as the slight improvements which 
untruly represented to be, the praise and | have been made are solely intended to 
glory due to the people of England would | carry into effect the principles of that Bill, 
still be the same; for in the sacrifices made | I think it will be quite sufficient if I leave 
and the devotedness shown, by the hum- | the consideration of all the details of the 
bler classes of the community in the pur-| measure till the period when this House 
suit of what they thought their duty to; shall have sanctioned the Bill by a first 
their country, they have set an example | and second reading, and shall be about to 
of which England may well be proud to| consider itina Committee. But although 
the latest generations. It has been said,| J do not feel it necessary now to explain 
that the late elections were not governed | these particulars of the Bill, yet I do 
by reason but by passion—that they were | think, that when this House, having been 
conducted under the influence of passion, | | called together for the purpose of con- 











do notdeny, but it was that noble passion | sidering this great question—a question 
the love of country, and under its in- | | affecting deeply and entirely the consti- 
fluence, the whole population of this em- tution of the House itself—I do think, I 
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say, that it will be respectful to the 
House that I should perform the duty of 
endeavouring to lay before it, in some 
manner, astatement of what the principle 
of Representation has been, what it is 
under the present existing state of the 
law, and what it will be, generally and 
largely speaking, under the provisions 
of the measure which we now propose. If 
we go back to the origin of Representation, 
we shall find, without entermg into the 
circumstances of Europe, which at that 
time were the cause of many changes, 
that the towns and cities of Europe grew 
into importance, that in some countries— 
as, for instance, in France and Spain-— 
Representative Assemblies were formed ; 
while in others—as in Germany and in 
Italy—many towns enjoyed an independ- 
ent Constitution of their own. With re- 
spect to our own country, there was no 
regular or defined Representation of cer- 
tain cities and boroughs in this House; 
but the Sheriffs received writs, directing 
them to send two citizens from every city, 
and two burgesses from every borough, 
within their bailiwick, and they interpreted 
these commands as they found the cities 
and boroughs were capable of bearing the 
expense of sending Members to Parlia- 
ment, or of contributing to the revenue 
of the Kingdom. TIT hold in my hand the 
statement of several instances in which the 
returns varied from each other at different 
times on the account I have mentioned, 
In thereign of Henry 6th, York and Scar- 
borough sent Members, and the Sheriff 
returned that there were “‘ not any more 
cities or boroughs than these in Yorkshire,” 
from whence Members could be sent to Par- 
liament. In the same reign, the same thing 
occurred with respect to Cornwall. The 
Sheriffreturned Membersfrom Launceston, 
Liskeard, Bodmin, Lostwithiel, Truro, and 
Helston, and then added to the return the 
words “there are no other cities or bo- 
roughs within my bailiwick” that could 
send Members. In Lancashire the case 
was still more remarkable. In the 19th 
of Edward 2nd, Lancaster was the only 
borough capable of returning Members. 
In the Ist Edward 3rd, Lancaster and 
Preston sent Members : in a later period 
of the same reign, Lancaster again was 
the only borough that sent a Member; 
and in the 34th year of Edward 3rd, the 
Duke of Lancaster, to whom the writs 
were directed, returned, that Lancaster was 
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peared to have sent Membersto Parliament. 
In the 38th year of that reign, a similar re- 
turn was made, and the ground assigned 
was the poverty of the boroughs, the words 
being ‘‘ propter debilitatem seu pauperta- 
tem.” ‘That was the manner, Sir,in which, 
for about 250 years, this House was consti- 
tuted. Between 120 and 130 boroughs 
seem pretty constantly to have returned 
Members; thirty returned them from 
time to time only, and the Sheriff, in 
the manner I have described, took upon 
himself to enforce or dispense with their 
attendance. So that during this first 
period there was nothing more irregular 
or less settled than the right of bo- 
roughs to send Members to Parliament. 
The second period to which I shall refer, 
extends from the reign of Henry 6th, to 
that of the Tudors. During that period this 
House grew into importance and authority. 
It was then thought politic and useful, for 
the advantage of the Royal authority, that 
there should be summoned Members from 
a great number of other boroughs; and 
Members were accordingly summoned 
from places which had regularly sent them 
in former reigns, and from others that had 
since been discontinued. In looking over 
this list, Sir, it seems that the great propor- 
tion of the boroughs summoned within this 
period had not become large boroughs in the 
course of time, but, on the contrary, many 
of the small boroughs in Cornwall were 
called upon to send burgesses to Parliament 
for the first time in the reigns of the 
Tudors. Some of these returns prove, that 
of the fifty-five boroughs which we now 
propose to disfranchise, by inserting them 
in Schedule A of the Bill, no less than 
forty-five were created or restored during 
the reigns of the Tudors. I do not pre- 
tend to argue, Sir, that they are more 
in our power, for the purpose of disfran- 
chisement, because they are more or less 
ancient; but I mention it as aremarkable 
fact, that the power of sending Members 
was given to these boroughs by the Tudors, 
apparently rather with the intention and 
object that the men sent should depend 
upon the Crown, than with any view of 
enlargivg and improving the Represent- 
ation of the country. During the whole 
of the time I have mentioned, the power 
of the King to summon Members was as 
unquestioned as it had been in former 
times. Especially deserving mention, as 
a proof of this fact, is the instance of the 
borough of East Looe, respecting which 
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the entry in the Journals is, that “ the 
charter is not to be questioned in this 
place, but only that the persons returned 
shall prove whether they are burgesses of 
East Looe, and that they have been sent 
hither in obedience to her Majesty’s com- 
mand.” So that, from the reign of Henry 
6th, to the end of the reigns of the Tudors, 
the greatest irregularity existed in the re- 
turn of Members to this House, its con- 
stitution was unsettled, and the power of 
the Crown enabled it to send Members 
hither at its pleasure. I mention this, as 
I wish to argue this question on this prin- 
ciple, that the Constitution of this House, 
intead of being a settled, perpetual, and 
invariable constitution—one which, as 
we were told, had never changed, and 
respecting which it was imputed to us 
as a great fault, that we, for the first 
time, with unhallowed hands, have ven- 
tured to violate its sanctity—a Constitu- 
tion that never was, for any fifty con- 
secutive years during a long period of 
time, settled and stationary, and that 
the Crown, which was the power that 
at that time possessed most influence, 
was able to effect changes as circum- 
stances might require them. If the Re- 
presentation of this House was not, as I 
have shown, settled in the time of the 
Tudors, it will not surely be maintained, 
that during the Civile Wars under the 
Stuarts, those wars which have been 
called by a foreign writer “a Revolution 
of fifty years,” it will not surely be main- 
tained, that in the midst of these changes it 
became settled. During that period of com- 
motion, those precedents occurred which are 
mentioned with abhorrence—thosechanges 
effected by Cromwell-—changes which, 
though referred to with horror by the anti- 
Reformers of this day, did not so affect the 
mind of Lord Clarendon, who, although 
a man not fond of revolutions, but rather 
an admirer of monarchical power and 
hereditary government, did yet think 
proper to say, that these alterations were 
fit to be made “with more warrantable 
authority, and in better times.” In pro- 
posing changes now, we are not altogether 
liable to the blame thrown upon Cromwell 
for making them, but we may take Cla- 
rendon for our guide, and say that these 
changes are now proposed ‘‘ with more 
warrant of authority, and in better times.” 
And that weare authorised by his doctrine 
and opinion in making an attempt to effect 
those changes in the Representation, 
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changes which will make it more conso- 
nant with the present state and condition 
of the people. During the reign of 
Charles 2nd, whatever may have been the 
state of the Representation before that 
time, we are justified in saying, that then 
it was not what it is now; for, on a me- 
morable question—namely, the Exclusion 
Bill—there was a difference of opinion 
between the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons. The Commons generally were in 
favour of the measure, which, however, was 
rejected by a majority of two to one in the 
House of Lords. The King, in conse- 
quence of this, had recourse to the exertion 
of his Royal prerogative, in dissolving the 
Parliament. Had such a thing occurred 
in more recent times, we all know, how- 
ever much the people might agree with 
their Representatives, notwithstanding the 
majority in the Peers, that 150 or 200 new 
Members would, upon the new election, 
have found their way into this House to 
vote against the sense of the people. It 
was not so then. One Minister was re- 
tained a Secretary of State; and when 
he proposed an Amendment to the Ex- 
clusion Bill, he could not find one Mem- 
ber to second him. That is a proof that 
the House of Commons of this day 
is not constituted as the House of Com- 
mons of that day was; for although we 
have the same name we have not the same 
influence, or the same degree of popular 
control which existed in the House on 
that day. I now come, Sir, to the 
glorious period of the Revolution, from 
which many Gentlemen date the Consti- 
tution itself—deeming that the time of 
political memory should extend back no 
further. What took place then? The 
first declaration made by the Parliament 
of that day was, that elections should be 
free; and one of the first Acts of the 
second Session of William 3rd, was the 
enactment of a law, that the Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports should have no right 
to nominate two Barons for the same, as 
he unjustly and unlawfully had assumed 
todo. In the course of years that followed 
the Revolution, there never was any time 
at which this House did not declare and 
enact that the election of Members to 
serve in this House ought to be in the 
people of the country, and ought to be 
free. I will now read the preamble of 
the Act of the 8th George 2nd, which is 
framed in the same spirit :—‘* Whereas, 
by the ancient Common Law of this land, 
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all elections ought to be free: and whereas 
by an Act passed in the third year of the 
reign of King Edward Ist, of famous 
memory’—on a former occasion it was 
thought pedantry in me to quote a statute 
of Edward Ist, but I see that the legislature 
of George 2nd did not disdain that pe- 
dantry—“‘ it is commanded, upon great 
forfeiture, that no man, by force of arms, 
nor by malice or menacing, shall disturb 
any to make free elections ; forasmuch as 
the freedom of elections of Members to 
serve in Parliament is of the utmost con- 
sequence to the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of the kingdom.” I have 
no hesitation in saying, that I think the 
elections ought to be free from force ; 
and that when Parliament spoke of free 
elections, they did not mean elections by 
a gentleman’s gardener, who followed the 
will and pleasure of his master, whether 
one man or another should be elected into 
this House. That was not their meaning ; 
and it never can have been the meaning 
of those who passed this Act: but we are 
now told by a great authority, that such 
was the meaning, and a petition was pre- 
sented to this House during the last 
Parliament, which went upon this ground, 
that a certain number of Members of this 
House ought to be nominated by indi- 
viduals, and a certain number of others 
ought to sit here by virtue of 1,000/. or 
1,2002. a year paid by them to a person 
on whose authority they are returned as 
Members. A right hon. friend of mine, 
the Judge Advocate, argued with great 
force and ability on this circumstance, 
that be the constitution of this House as 
excellent as it might, it would be impos- 
sible to persuade the people of this coun- 
try to think it right, so long as they saw 
it carried into practice in a manner that 
was a defiance of all the laws and statutes 
now existing upon the subject. That ar- 
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gument it is impossible to controvert. If 


you mean to say it is right, that a certain 
number of men should sit in this House 
as mere nominees, and that others should 
sit here by virtue of the money which 
they have paid for this purpose, then, I 
ask, with what object have all the laws 
from the Revolution to this day been 
passed for securing free elections, and to 
what end have been enacted those which, 
with the same professed object, have di- 
rected punishments and penalties for bri- 
bery and corruption? Either one or the 
other must be wrong. I may be told, that 
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the people are wrong, and that we ought 
to teach them to be contented ; but how is 
it possible they should be wrong, or that 
we should teach them to think other- 
wise, when Parliament declares, on the 
one hand, that it will maintain these laws, 
and this constitution of the House by 
free election of the people, and when it 
admits, on the other hand, Members into 
this House, in direct defiance of those very 
laws, and when, at the same time, the 
opponents of Reform say, they will not 
alter the practice, nor change the law, 
requiring the people to be contented under 
the contradiction, so that the more absurd 
the violence done to the understanding of 
the people, and the more dark and hidden 
the mystery with regard to the practice, 
the more worthy the matter is described 
to be of the admiration of the people. 
The hon. member for Oxford may think 
that this is quite right, but I can tell him 
that Parliament can no longer govern the 
country by the use of such contradictions. 
Neither do we intend to have recourse to 
them; on the contrary, we intend to 
appeal, our own Administration, to the plain 
sense of the people, and to ask for their 
obedience on grounds which are clear and 
intelligible. During the period when, as 
[ have said, there has been a desire to 
maintain in force all the statutes and de- 
clarations providing for the perfect free- 
dom of elections, that has taken place 
which is liable to take place under every 
constitution—the introduction of abuses 
the most fatal to that free choice which 
the laws and constitution of Parliament 
recommend. If I understand anything 
of the history of our Representation, I 
may assert, that a little more than a cen- 
tury ago, although there were elections in 
corporate towns by small numbers of indi 

viduals, yet, generally speaking, those 
small numbers did represent fairly encugh 
the feelings and opinions of the towns 
from which the burgesses were to be sent. 
But as it was discovered, in the course of 
time, that it was a very valuable property 
to have an influence in the election of 
Members of Parliament, men who wished 
to establish a power of this kind, by means 
of their extensive possessions contrived so 
to pervert the letter and spirit of our 
institutions, that elections by a few per- 
sons, whether corporators or freeholders 
of the different boroughs, did become, in 
fact and effect, elections made solely by 
individuals. I have looked at the work, 
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the excellent work, of Browne Willis upon 
this subject ; and the first instance I shall 
quote will certainly not be thought an 
unfair one—that of the borough of Tavis- 
tock. In that borough, according to the 
work I have named, in 1716 there were 
110 persons who polled at elections. 
Looking at the returns from thence, it 
appears that the family to which I belong 
very often returned a Member, and the 
other Member seems usually to have been 
a gentleman of the county. At some 
period, I really cannot tell exactly when, 
the Duke of Bedford, having great pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood, bought up the 
freecholds, and in time the constituency 
was so diminished, that the electors varied 
between only twenty-seven and thirty-five. 
They are not persons entirely dependent ; 
but still it will be seen, that so small a 
number was much more within the verge 
of the influence of a great proprietor 
than the 110 voters would be, who, a 
century earlier, assisted at elections. The 
next instance I shall notice is that of the 
borough of Cambridge. In 1716 there 
were about 200 electors at Cambridge; 
who seem to have been persons entirely 
belonging to the town, and the Represent- 
atives whom they sent to Parliament, judg- 
ing from the names of Cotton and Bacon, 
were generally members of some of the 
principal families belonging to the county. 
Bacon is a name too familiar to every 
gentleman to require any remark, and the 
name of Cotton, particularly that of Sir 
Hyde Cotton, is well known to every 
body acquainted with the parliamentary 
history of the country. 1 know not if the 
members of the University of Cambridge, 
in their speculations on Reform, have at 
all attended to what has taken place in the 
borough so immediately under their eyes; 
but I believe the fact to be, that a banker 
there, having considerable influence with 
his brother townsmen, gave the whole 


power of the Corporation into the hands of 


the Duke of Rutland, for which, it is said, 
the banker received a reward, to him quite 
satisfactory, in the possession and disposal 
of a considerable quantity of the patronage 
of Government. What is the result ? 
The Duke of Rutland is, in fact and effect, 
the person who elects the representatives 
for the borough of Cambridge. He, there- 
fore, sends the two Members to this House 
—one being a gentleman from Ireland, and 
the other a noble Lord of this country. 
] mention from whence they come, be- 
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cause it was an argument against us in the 
last Parliament, that we were about to 
break up and destroy the English Repre- 
sentation, and to give a preponderance to 
the Representatives of Ireland and Scot- 
land. The new Members of this House 
will hardly believe, that we were charged 
with an intention to disturb the English 
Xepresentation, and to rob England of her 
fair proportion of Members. The evident 
result of our measure, however, would be, 
and to attain that was our object, that 
whereas certain individuals have now got 
complete and absolute power over certain 
boroughs, and may, as they please, return 
gentlemen from Ireland, Scotland, or from 
the East or West Indies, we should restore 
the power of choosing Representatives to 
the towns of England which have been 
deprived of it by abuses of perhaps fifty 
or sixty years’ standing. This might or 
might not be a wise plan; but to say, that 
it would rob England of its Members 
is one of the most monstrous abuses of 
language that was ever practised by the 
tongue of man. An argument of the 
same kind is used by an hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Walsh), in a pamphtiet he has 
published, in which he says, that the effect 
of the Biil will be, to deprive small country 
gentlemen of their influence, and to give 
the whole of it to great landed proprietors, 
and to persons connected with the trade 
and manufactures of the places from 
whence Members are sent. I will venture 
to say, that the hon. Baronet must be 
entirely ignorant both of past history and 
of present times to make such an asser- 
tion. If he would just take the pains to 
look at the Returns made to Parliament 
in former years, he would find, that during 
a long course of time, various small 
boroughs were accustomed to send to this 
House small country gentlemen, and 
others of property, connected with the 
places, and that that practice has dimi- 
nished, if not altogether ceased, by the 
changes that have more recently been 
introduced, and which have had the effect 
of returning for the greater number of 
these boroughs, gentlemen in no wise con- 
nected with them, they having purchased 
their seats from the patron of the borough. 
So, that whatever may be the faults of 
our Bill—whatever may be its errors— 
the last thing that can be imputed to it is, 
that it tends in any way to lessen the 
influence of country gentlemen. I will 
now refer to some other instances of 
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places in which the constituency has been’ 


diminished. Plymouth and Portsmouth 
may be mentioned, and in the last the 
voters have been reduced, since 1716, 
from 400 to fifty-nine. In short, it would be 
easy to point out many boroughs where, 
while the buildings, population, trade, 
manufactures, and wealth have been pro- 
gressively augmented, the number of vo- 
ters has been diminished. These changes, 
by which individuals gradually acquired 
the power of sending Members to repre- 
sent them in this House, at length excited 
the attention of the country, and for nearly 
fifly years a debate has been carried on, 
with more or less animation, attracting 
more or less interest, upon the question, 
whether this House ought really to repre- 
sent the people, as it professed to do, or 
whether nominations by individuals to 
seats in this House ought to be permitted 
us a wholesome innovation? In _ the 
course of this discussion great men have 
taken different sides. The part of Reform 
was taken by the great and vigorous mind 
of Lord Chatham, and by the liberal and 
manly understanding of Mr. Pitt. Mr. 
Pitt, not in his boyhood, but after he had 
been six years a Minister of this country, 
declared that he was still of opinion, that 
if the French Revolution were not raging, 
it would be desirable to make some change 
in the Representation, in order to provide 
an effectual security for the rights and 
liberties of the people. On the other side 
appeared Mr. Burke, who put his argu- 
ment with that fancy and command of 
language for which he was remarkable ; 
Mr. Canning, whose loss we have more 
recently had to deplore, and who for some 
time delayed that consummation which 
we should otherwise have attained—and [ 
am bound to add, that at a later date Mr. 
Pitt himself—declared that such a change 
in the Representation was not fit to be 
adopted. I will not enter into a history 
of the debates ; but the question has been 
very long under discussion, and now only is 
it probable that something will be done with 


it. I think I may fairly say, that a period of 


fifty years is sufficiently protracted, and 
that now, when his Majesty has called Par- 
liament together to consider the matter, it is 
ripe for deliberation, and we may enter upon 
it without any imputation that we have 
undertaken it rashly, or that we are 
attempting to introduce a complete no- 
velty in proposing the changes. But 
although the subject of Reform has been 
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so many years under discussion, without 
having made much progress in Patlia- 
ment, the same cannot be said of the 
Representation of the two Sister Kingdoms, 
Scotland and Ireland. With reward to 
them no respect has been paid to vested 
rights—no such religious horror as we 
have seen recently evinced when we have 
endeavoured to obtain the return of Mem- 
bers according to the ancient and acknow- 
ledged principle of the Constitution. As 
to Scotland, let it be recollected, that it 
was under the advice and authority of 
Lord Somers, that the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses of that country were swept 
into the narrow compass of forty-five 
Members, about one-third of the original 
number. And here let me say one word 
on Lord Somers, because he is one of the 
persons whom the admirers of antiquity 
profess to quote and hold up as one of the 
great lights by which we are to be guided. 
Let us look at the course of the political 
life of Lord Somers. He began by writing 
a work, which he called ‘‘ A just and 
modest Vindication of the late Parlia- 
ment,” a Parliament which had proposed 
to exclude the next heir from the Throne. 
His next great act was, to assist in the 
exclusion of one King and in the call- 
ing in of another. Afterwards he aided 
in invitating the House of Hanover to 
the Sovereignty of these Realms; and 
lastly came the Union with Scotland, 
which parcelled out and divided the Re- 
presentation of that country. Whatever, 
therefore, may be said of Lord Somers, 
he cannot be quoted as unfriendly to 
innovation, and not prepared, when cir- 
cumstances called for it, to put himself 
forward to make those changes he 
saw were necessary. It was asked 
on the occasion of the Scotch Union, 
as it is asked now—why make so great 
a change? I have in my hand the protest 
of certain Peers against that Union, con- 
taining words very similar to those we 
hear now employed. ‘They protest against 
the Union, because the Constitution of the 
country is so very excellent, and, therefore, 
justly applauded by all our neighbours for 
so many ages, that they cannot conceive 
it prudent to change it; some of the 
alterations being likewise of such a nature 
that the inconvenience and danger of them 
was already but too obvious, while into 
other points it would be more proper and 
decent not to enter. This protest was 
subscribed Beaufort, Buckingham, and 
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Stawell. But was Lord Somers deter- 
red because these Lords declared the state 
of things could not be altered but for the 
worse? On the contrary he has left a 
note of the speech in which he answered 
the objections. ‘“ Objection 1, That too 
sudden alterations are dangerous.” That 
was one objection made to the Union, 
and Lord Somers’s answer to it was in these 
terms ;—‘“‘ This is certainly true, unless 
where the most manifest danger arises 
from the delay itself.” Let hon. Members 
then quote Lord Somers as their author- 
ity; I say we are following his footsteps. 
I assert, that there is greater danger from 
delaying Reform than from adopting our 
measure. And I call upon the House 
not to be influenced by any of these fears 
of touching the Constitution, seeing that 
it is a fear which has been entertained at 
every change, and which has been as 
regularly disproved within ten years after 
the change was made. The Constitution, 
which was to be utterly destroyed, on the 
contrary, has derived fresh force and 
vigour from the change deprecated by 
these ignorant worshippers of antiquity. 
Such was the case with Scotland: it was 
decided at once, without any very careful 
looking into particulars. They wished for 
a certain number of Members, but the 
Commissioners said, you shall have forty- 
five and no more. In this practical and 
sensible manner was this question of the 
Representation of Scotland at once settled. 
Let us now look at Ireland. Has the 
Representation of Ireland never been 
touched? And by whom was it touched ? 
By some audacious Whig? By some 
Radical, the enemy of the Monarchy and 
of the House of Lords? By no means; 
it was parcelled out and changed, and a 
number of its boroughs utterly disfran- 
chised, by the hand of Mr. Pitt, whose 
memory hon. Gentlemen opposite annual- 
ly meet to celebrate, and whose name, 
strangely, indeed, they consider the 
token and talisman by which they are to 
oppose the progress of Reform. That 
change occurred not many years ago ; but 
another change took place still more 
recently, which I quoted when I brought 
the present Bill before the late House of 
Commons. I said, at that time, that if it 
were a matter of right, the 40s. freehold- 
ers of Ireland had as good a right to their 
franchise as the owners or voters of Beer- 
alston or Gatton, and many other places 
which it is the object of this measure to 
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suppress. I never heard, I must say, any 
answer to that observation, and the right 
hon. Baronet opposite said very fairly, 
‘“‘ Make out as good a case for the de- 
struction of these franchises as for the 
abolition of the Irish 40s. freeholders, and 
I will not refuse to support Reform.” I 
hope I do not misrepresent his statement, 
and I ask, what was the ground upon 
which the House of Commons was called 
to disfranchise the 40s. freeholders ? Was 
it not, that they were dependent upon 
their landlords? Was it not, that they 
could not exercise afreechoice? Was it not, 
that they were driven to the poll like cattle, 
that they were carried there in crowds by 
the agents of estates, without knowing for 
whom they were to vote? Hence the 
sacred trust was most improperly left in 
their hands. Then I maintain that those 
who vote in nomination boroughs are more 
completely dependent on the nod and 
beck of the proprietors than even the 
Irish 40s. freeholders who were driven to 
the poll. But there was another reason 
for their disfranchisement. It was said, 
that even where they were not dependent, 
they were men so bigotted and ignorant, 
that they were guided and governed by 
their priests, and that they voted as the 
priests directed, because they thought it 
was necessary for their salvation. There- 
fore the position was, either that they 
were so dependent upon the landlord, or 
so controlled by the priest, that they were 
not in a condition to retain and exercise 
the franchise. I say, that in all the nomi- 
nation boroughs the voters are either under 
the direct influence and absolute dominion 
of the proprietor, or they are what is 
called independent, which means, voting 
for a particular candidate on consideration 
of a bribe, the acceptance of which violates 
Acts of Parliament, and is an offence 
punishable in the Courts below. My 
position, then, is this—that all the bo- 
roughs we introduce into the Schedules 
afford causes of disfranchisement as strong 
as those which convinced Parliament in the 
instance of the 40s. freeholders of Ireland. 
I contend, that the electors do not exer- 
cise a choice, because they are either not 
independent or corrupt; and I call upon 
you to destroy their franchise, to purify 
their corruptions, and to restore the Con- 
stitution to its word, letter, and spirit, and 
to what I hope before long will be its 
practice. A cértain number of boroughs 
return Members at the will of individuals 
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—nine Peers return sixty-three Members 
to this House. In other boroughs the elec- 
tions are carried on by the most notorious 
and shameful bribery. In some cities and 
large towns the elections are open and 
free; in some large counties the elections 
are fair, but the expenses to the candi- 
dates are so heavy, that men of small 
fortunes are ruined by them, and none will 
venture to become candidates who are not 
possessed of most extensive resources. I 
beg any Gentleman to recollect the elec- 
tions of the year 1826, during which every 
kind of bribery was openly practised, and 
masses of corruption were exposed. In 
some cases, after many days of contest, 
electors were brought drunk to the poll— 
the wildest riots occurred, and men voted 
for one candidate in preference to another, 
because one party had given him five gui- 
neas more than his rival. Numbers went 
to the hustings without once thinking of 
the qualifications of the party for whom 
they appeared—price was all they cared 
about; and surely this cannot be consi- 
dered a state of Representation fit for an 
enlightened nation. Looking at the Con- 
stitution, it shocks me to see, that a great 
majority of the Members of this House 
may be returned by a few individuals. 
Looking at the cause of morality, it 
offends me to see, that an election is an 
excuse and an occasion for every species 
of perjury, bribery, and drunkenness. 
Looking at the dictates of wisdom and 
policy, I am shocked to see—or I should 
rather say, I regret to see—that large 
populous places, where much wealth and 
intelligence are congregated, have no in- 
fluence in the choice of Representatives. 
We propose to alter this system—we pro- 
pose to substitute a different system for it, 
altering the original form as little as possi- 
ble. We propose to preserve the elections 
in counties and in cities, and boroughs, 
where they exist, on the true principle of 
the Constitution. According to the amend- 
ment we recommend, about 150 Mem- 
bers will be sent by the counties, and 
the larger counties being divided, each 
division will have as much population and 
more wealth than the whole county pos- 
sessed a hundred years ago. I have gone 
through the calculation, and I find that 
such will be the fact; and so far from 
the number of inhabitants being small, so 
as to open the door to individual influence, 
the population will vary, perhaps, from 
70,000 to 120,000. Next, according to 
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our scheme, about 180 Members will be 
sent from great cities and towns, not 
omitting Manchester, Leeds, or Sheffield, 
and giving to all the great manufacturing 
interests, such as the woollen and cotton, 
the mining districts, the coal trade, and 
the potteries, the opportunity of having 
their claims duly regarded, by giving them 
a due share in the Representation. Put- 
ting politics aside—I mean putting aside 
the immediate contests of politics—will 
any man deny, that it will be a great ad- 
vantage to places of great wealth and 
trade, instead of sending deputations to 
my noble friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to have Members in this House 
capable of watching over the interests 
committed to their charge, and capable of 
guarding them from any encroachment or 
injury? Itis true the effect will be, to 
displace a certain number of Members 
(Representatives 1 cannot call them), well 
qualified to make speeches of great 
amusement, and sometimes of great elo- 
quence, but whose presence does not, in 
my mind, compensate for the absence of 
those who are immediately connected with 
our commerce and manufactures. In the 
Representation, as we propose to leave it, 
there will still be a class which some may 
think a blot on our system, but the exist- 
ence I think, will add to the permanence 
of Parliament, and to the welfare of the 
people—I mean that there will be a hun- 
dred or more Members from places of 
three, four, five, or six thousand inhabit- 
ants, who will not perhaps immediately 
represent any particular interest, and who 
may, therefore, be better qualified to 
speak and inform the House on great 
questions of general interest to the com- 
munity. If we had proceeded as some 
recommended, viz., to destroy the existing 
system, and to allow none but Members 
from counties, and large cities and towns, 
although it would have been a Represent- 
ation of the landed, commercial, and 
manufacturing interests, something would 
still have been wanting to its complete- 
ness. That something I find in a number 
of persons not connected either with the 
land, commerce, or manufactures, but 
who are certainly well worthy to enter 
these walls, and able to give advice and 
advance opinions important to the welfare 
of the community. When I say, that the 
smaller boroughs will have an opportunity 
of choosing such Members, I do not, of 
course, mean that they will return them 
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all in the way of nomination. By fair 
and free means, candidates may obtain 
the suffrages of such constituents without 
any infringement of the Constitution. 
Such are the improvements we propose 
with regard to places sending Members; 
butin addition, there will be an immense ex- 
tension of suffrage in counties and in large 
towns; and that extension will in part be 
accomplished by the admission of copy- 
holders and leaseholders. The latter species 
of qualification we propose toextend further 
than in the original state of the Bill, from 
which some were omitted—I mean those 
who had leases for a long term of years. 
I propose now, that instead of fourteen 
years, seven years shall be sufficient to 
entitle leaseholders, paying 50/.a year to vote 
for the Members for counties. Such an 
alteration will establish a numerous con- 
stituency, and a very respectable consti- 
tuency, for counties. With regard to 
towns, the suffrage will be vested in house- 
holders in dwellings of 10/. a year rent or 
value. ‘his, although not, perhaps, the 
ancient right, I must hold to be in the 
spirit of our Representative system. Dur- 
ing the last half century towns have so 
inereased, that all householders are not 
to be considered iw the same light as 
householders in the reign of James Ist. 
I apprehend that we are acting in the 
spirit of the Constitution, and of the well- 
known Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons in the reign of James Ist, when I 
say, that householders of 10/. a year will 
form an excellent constituency in cities 
and boroughs. I need not now explain 
that the Bill contains every provision for 
the registry of voters, which will tend to 
prevent the bribery that takes place at 
elections, and to check the taking of false 
votes, a practice known to be frequent in 
the heat of an election contest. The 
regulation for taking the poll in two days, 
I apprehend, will also prevent the dis- 
graceful scenes we have so frequently wit- 
nessed, and lessen the possibility as well 
as the inducement to corruption. But, I 
think, we are bound, if possible, to go 
even further, and the attention of Govern- 
ment has been most seriously directed to 
those laws on our Statute-book which 
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have for their object the prevention of 


bribery and treating. Although no plan 
is yet mature, yet I trust that, in the 
course of the present Session, I shall be 
enabled to present a bill to the House, 
which will make the existing laws in that 
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respect more effectual and executive. Let 
me, however, remark how much the mea- 
sure I now propose to introduce will tend 
to the prevention of crimes of that descrip- 
tion. One mode in which the due punish- 
ment of bribery and corruption under the 
existing law was interfered with was by 
that argument often put in this House, 
but never so strongly as by Mr. Fox, 
when he said, ‘‘ How can you call to the 
Bar a wretched man, a poor labourer, 
earning only 10s. a week, and send him 
to Newgate for receiving a bribe of ten 
guineas, when you know that there are 
Members sitting in every part of this 
House, who have been guilty of bribery 
on the largest scale, by giving three or 
four thousand pounds for the places they 
occupy among us?” I trust that here- 
after that forcible rejoinder, quoted as a 
screen for bribery and corruption, will be 
taken away, and that we shall find reform- 
ers of all degrees ready to prevent and 
punish bribery, whether in the House or 
out of it. I know that some persons still 
think that such a Reform as would cor- 
rect and punish this iniquitous practice 
would be sufficient to satisfy the nation ; 
and upon this point I have seen a decla- 
ration by a noble Lord, who, among 
others, started as a reformer in a northern 
county. He says, that he shall be ready 
to disfranchise all boroughs convicted of 
bribery; but let me ask, is that the only 
corruption that ought to be punished, or 
could we fairly and honestly stop short 
there, while we allow men to sit here 
who have made a traffic of seats in Par- 
liament, or for other objects, not comput- 
able, perhaps, in pounds, shillings and 
pence, have made Representation a matter 
of barterand exchange? I come nowto speak 
of some few, and buat few, of the objections 
urged to this measure in the various writ- 
ings that have appeared from time to 
time. The first of these objections, and 
the most general is, that it is a plan far 
more extensive than is necessary or proper 
for the occasion. It is, of course, impossi- 
ble to answer an assertion of that kind to 
the conviction of those who make it; but 
I beg to remark, that those who intro- 
duced this measure were not pledged by 
any previous promise — they were not, 
bound by any previous declaration with 
regard to the nature and degree of their 
plan of Reform. Neither Lord Grey, nor 
the Lord Chancellor, nor other members 
of the Cabinet who were formerly advo- 
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cates for Reform, have laid down expressly 
to what point they would or would not go; 
and I think it fair to argue, that having 
been bound by no promise or pledge, and 
the course being evidently much easier to 
do less than to do more, establishes to 
conviction that they have brought for- 
ward this measure, because they are satis- 
fied it is necessary, in order to lay a last- 
ing foundation on which to erect the Re- 
presentation of the people, to support the 
prerogatives of the Crown, and to preserve 
the authority of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The House may remember that I 
myself have been an advocate for a less ex- 
tensive and less thorough Reform. I have 
said, on former occasions, that if one Mem- 
ber were taken from each of the small bo- 
roughs, it would be a Reform sufficient 
and satisfactory; but when I came to a 
consideration of this kind—attached to 
and belonging to a Government—I was 
obliged to ask myself whether, if I pro- 
pounded that the plan should go no fur- 
ther, I could say, that the change woald 
not only be effectual but permanent. If 
upon my former plan of Reform, Gatton 
and Sarum preserved one Member each, 
would not the first motion in the reformed 
Parliament have been to do away with 
the remaining Representatives of those 
places? Had I wished it, it would have 
been impossible for me to have resisted 
such a motion, and what then would have 
been the state of things? We should 
have proposed and propounded a measure, 
as a satisfactory measure of Reform, when 
in fact it would be only laying the ground 
for fresk dissension. It would be exposing 
the country to a discussion on the mini- 
mum or maximum of Reform, at a time, 
perhaps, when her affairs could ill bear 
such disputes; and we should have lost 
the opportunity, which we hoped to have 
embraced, of giving a measure at once 
which exposed us, as it may and as it 
has, to the risk of obloqguy and oppo- 
sition, but which, if carried, will give 
such stability and security to the system, 
that we may then proceed to the discus- 
sion of other great and pressing interests 
without fear that the people will reproach, 
us with not having done what was suffici- 
ent for the protection of their rights and 
interests, or reproach ourselves with having 
brought forward a scheme of Reform which 
could not be final, and concealing or dis- 
guising that we thought other measures 
must be its necessary consequence. But 
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if this Bill be not too extensive, it is found, 
as the next argument against it, that it is 
very unequal—that, after all, it leaves 
such places as Halifax and Bradford with 
fewer members than Tavistock or Knares- 
borough. Our opinion is, that anomalies 
of this kind are not grievances that excite 
discontent. It is the practical evil which 
the country has felt which calls for redress, 
and by remedying that practical evil we 
trust we shall be able to defend anomaly, 
and stand out against those who wish to 
see a complete model of symmetrical 
Representation. But do they who object 
to the inequality of our Reform, object in 
the hope that the plan they advocate will 
be equal and perfect? On the contrary, 
they say—‘ God forbid that Tavistock or 
Knaresborough, with 5,000 or 6,000 inha- 
bitants, should send as many members as 
Halifax or Bradford;” and I ask them 
how they will reconcile with that mode 
of reasoning their determination that 
Gatton or Sarum, or a place with 700 or 
800 inhabitants, should send as many 
Members to Parliament as Halifax or 
Bradford? So that the defenders of the 
Constitution have much more to answer 
for on the score of inequality than we 
have : they would preserve a system more 
anomalous, more irregular, and still less 
agreeable to the correct measure of pro- 
portion. When I speak of the defenders 
of the Constitution, I am supposing that 
they propose to adopt some kind of Re- 
form; and adopting some kind of Reform, 
they at once lose the benefit of the argu- 
ment of inequality. Mr. Canning’s argu- 
ment was, that as we found Representation 
an anomaly, so we should leave it. But 
the strong ground taken by Mr. Canning 
and the Duke of Wellington, is abandoned 
by their less skilful associates. They have 
adopted a Reform—they admit its neces- 
sity, and their Reform is more anomalous 
and irregular than ours ; so that the argu- 
ment against inequality is that which 
destroys the very system they would erect, 
and at once convicts them of inconsistency 
and absurdity. We can wish for nothing 
better than that they should so continue 
to reason ; and when I[ heard them take that 
line of argument I was disposed to say 
with Cromwell, when he saw the Scotch 
army descending from the hill into the 
plain, ‘“‘ The Lord has delivered ourenemies 
into our hands.” But, besides the charge 
of inequality interfering with symmetrical 
proportion, we ate charged with having 
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taken an unfair basis, and with having 
thus endeavoured, by undue means, to 
favour particular interests. Our answer 
is, that we took our measure from a well 
known statistical book, as free from error 
and doubt as could be expected. Our 
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adversaries say—‘ What an inconsistency | 


you are guilty of when you take popula- 
tion as a test of the right to enjoy the 


franchise, and yet make the right of voting | 


depend upon holding a house of 102. a 
year;” but I will call attention for a few 
moments to the consequence of adopting 
a different course. We thought that there 
was an unfairness in the returns to the 
Tax-office of the number of houses of 101. 
a year value, and we instituted some in- 
quiries with a view to correct those returns, 
by sending persons into the neighbour- 
hood of some of the boroughs who could 
inform us as to the real number of houses, 
which, according to our plan, would 
entitle the holder to the right of voting. 
The results vary so excessively from the 
returns to the Tax-office, as to establish 
that we were justified in suspecting that 
they ought not to be taken as the criterion. 
I will mention a few. At Agmondesham, 
according to the Tax-office, there are only 
twenty-five houses of the rent of 101. a 
year, yet the fact is, that there are 126 
such houses. At Ashburton, the Tax- 
office returns gives fifty-four, when there 
are upwards of 227. At Christchurch, 
eighty, when there are certainly 300. At 
Grinstead, twenty-six, when there are per- 
haps 150. At Shaftesbury, seventy-five, 
when there are at least 150. At Thirsk, 
seventy-five, when the real number is 110. 
At Wilton, thirty-four, when there are 
150. At Wycomb, 206, when there are 
446. And at Westbury, only fourteen, 
when there are no less than 318. Also by 
the Tax-office returns, there were sixty- 
seven boroughs under 300, while accord- 
ing to the inquiries made, we find twenty- 
nine of these are above that number, and 
twenty-three of them above 200. In others 
the difference does not appear material, 
and in many places the collector values 
them at about two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the real rent. Now, in Tavistock, 
although, according to the tax-return, the 
number is 284, the real number is found 
to be at present no more than 277, Let 
me show what might be said if we had 
taken the Stamp-office returns as our 
guide. We should be told that we had 
adopted estimates which are well known 
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'to vary according to the caprice of the 
| tax-collectors, who have each their partial 
friends, with whom they make arrange- 
| ments that the taxes upon those persons 
shall not be too heavy. It would be said 
that, disregarding population, which would 
' have furnished a safe rule, and adopting 
those estimates which we ought to know, 
if we understood the task upon which we 
had entered, were inaccurate, and not to 
be relied on, we had disfranchised Tam- 
worth, a town having 6 or 7,000 inhabi- 
tants, and preserved Tavistock, which has 
no more than 2,692 inhabitants— we should 
be told that we had chosen those estimates, 
because they favoured our own partialities, 
although we could know nothing of their 
correctness. For these reasons, Sir, we 
have not taken so insecure a basis ; which 
would have made us liable to such objec- 
tions. It is quite clear to me, Sir, that 
there are two places which, according to 
the increase of their population, cannot 
be comprehended in the list on the score 
of population, and yet, as we cannot make 
up 300 voters, to leave the franchise with 
them would be giving the nomination to a 
few individuals. One of those places is 
Downton-—and it is but justice to Earl 
Radnor to say, that the noble Lord him- 
self was the first to call our attention to 
the circumstances with regard to that 
town. Upon making the inquiry accord- 
ing to his suggestion, we found it to be 
our duty to except Downton from the 
rule which we had laid down, and to in- 
clude it in the Schedule of disfranchise- 
ment. The other of those towns-—St. 
Germain’s—is merely a straggling village, 
principally inhabited by fishermen, and 
comes under the same exception as Down- 
ton. We shall, no doubt, be told that, 
in including those two boroughs in the list 
of the disfranchised, we are in some mea- 
sure departing from our own rules, | 
grant, Sir, that in these cases we have 
done so. But I think it is impossible to 
devise any rule to which, upon investiga- 
| tion, some necessary exception must not 
be made. I believe, Sir, that I have now 
done with the exposition of our plan, and 
with the principal objections which may 
be brought against it. There is, indeed, 
one objection, Sir, and that a very com- 
prehensive one, to which I have not yet 
alluded; that is, the question which may 
be put to ‘us, as to what benefit we hope 
to confer upon the people by our plan of 
Reform? We may be asked, “ Will you 
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relieve the distresses of the people by Re- 
form ; or will you not leave them precisely 
asthey are?” But, Sir, I say, that such a 
question is totally irrelevant to the matter. 
Sir, it might just as well be objected to my 
noble friend’s intentions to relieve the 
people by taking off the duty on coals, 
“Oh, what signifies your reduction? It 
does nothing whatever towards improving 
the Constitution.” Any Gentleman might 
just as well arraign my noble friend in 
this way as tell me that this Bill will not 
improve the condition or increase the 
comforts of the people. Nor am I one of 
those who would debate the theory on 
which such exceptions are founded. I am 
not one of those, Sir, who would hold out 
to the people vain hopes of immediate 
benefit from this measure, which it could 
not realise. Neither am I one of those 
who maintain the opposite theory, such 
as is expressed in a well-known couplet, 
which I remember to have been once 
quoted by the late Lord Liverpool— 

“¢ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 
Far am I from agreeing in the opinion 
which the poet has so well expressed in 
those lines. They are very pretty poetry, 
but they are not true in politics. When I 
look to one country as compared to another, 
at the different epochs of their history, I 
am forced to believe, that it is upon law 
and government, that the prosperity and 
morality, the power and intelligence, of 
every nation depend. When I compare 
Spain (in which the traveller is met by the 
stiletto in the streets, and by the carbine 
in the high roads) to England, in the 
poorest parts of which the traveller passes 
without fear, I think the difterence is occa- 
sioned by the different governments under 
which the people live. At least, Sir, it 
cannot be denied, that the end attained 
by the two Governments of these respective 
countries, is essentially different. Is it 
possible, indeed, for any intelligent person 
to travel through countries and not trace 
the characters and conduct of the inhabit- 
ants to the nature of their institutions and 
Government? When I propose, therefore, 
a Reform of Parliament—when I propose 
that the people shall send into this House 
real Representatives, to deliberate on their 
wants, and to consult for their interests— 
to consider their grievances, and attend to 
their desires—when I propose that they 
shall, in fact, as they hitherto have been 
said to do, in theory, possess the vast 
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power of holding the purse-strings of the 
monarch, I do it under the conviction that 
I am laying the foundation of the greatest 
improvement in the comforts and well- 
being of the people. ‘Let what will be 
done, the laws of such an assembly will 
not be voted by men hurrying from the 
country, almost ignorant for what purpose, 
and arriving in this House at twelve o’clock 
at night, in time to give a vote upona 
subject of which they have scarcely heard, 
and which they have never considered. In 
such an assembly, the Representatives of 
the people will consider, not with whom 
they are voting, but for what measure they 
vote. The measures of such an assembly 
will be deliberately weighed—and will be 
carefully designed to remedy the evils 
which may have been brought upon the 
country by bad laws, and to rescue it from _ 
their operation. When I am told, that the 
government of a country does not affect 
the condition of its people, I say, look to 
Ireland. What has caused the state of 
that country to be such asit now is? What, 
but the want of due, kind, paternal atten- 
tion on the part of its government—a 
want of fellow-feeling in the Legislature 
with the great mass of the people? I say, 
then, that if we identify this House with 
the people of the three kingdoms, if we 
give England, Ireland, and Scotland, the 
right of having legitimate Representatives 
in Parliament, however slow may be our 
progress—however we may be reproached 
by the factious for the tardiness of our 
advance, in giving to the people all the 
rights and privileges they claim, we pro- 
vide for carrying into effect the acknow- 
ledged principles of the Constitution, pre- 
serving undiminished the prerogatives of 
the Crown, the authority of Parliament, 
and the rights and liberties of the nation, 
guarded by the faithful Representatives of 
a free people and the loyal subjects of a 
generous King. I move, Sir, for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Representation 
of England and Wales. 

Sir R. Peel said, that his sole object in 
rising on the present occasion was to make 
a few observations tending, as he thought, 
to promote the convenience of the House 
in this discussion. He trusted that his so 
limiting himself at present, would not pre- 
vent him from entering more fully into the 
subject on another occasion, on the ground 
that the strict forms of the House would 
not allow him to speak to the question 
twice. He thought the noble Lord wrong 
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in supposing that this Bill could be com- 
mitted without a lengthened discussion, in 
which the sense of the House should be 
pronounced. The noble Lord, towards the 
conclusion of his speech, stated that he 
had answered the objections to which his 
Bill is liable. But he trusted, that the 
noble Lord would allow Gentlemen upon 
that side of the House to state their objec- 
tions themselves. At the same time he 
assured the noble Lord and the House, 
that he had no wish but that the measure 
should be fully and fairly discussed, both 
as to its principles and as to the manner in 
which it would involve the interests of this 
country. He was willing to have this dis- 
cussion, and to take the sense of the House 
on the second reading of the Bill. He 
remembered that in the last Session leave 
was given to bring in the Bill without op- 
positjon ; and although there was no ap- 
parent alteration made in the Bill, and he 
for one was prepared already to record his 
vote, yet he recollected that many Mem- 
bers of the present Parliament had not 
heard the former discussion upon the Bill. 
Nor could he but bear in mind also that 
the subject of Reforin had been especially 
recommended to the careful attention of 
the House in the Speech from the Throne, 
which called on Parliament to give it an 
early and full deliberation. He was willing 
to waive all opposition to the first reading of 
the Bill, if that was the opinion of those 
around him. From the experience of the 
last Session he was of opinion, that a de- 
bate, on which it is understood that there 
shall be no division, was productive of 
great inconvenience, and, therefore, as 
there was not now to be a division, he 
thought it much better that there should 
not be a debate. If they were now to 
commence a discussion, it might be pro- 
tracted for six or seven nights, as before 
without an object. Wishing the Bill, for 
these reasons, to be then read, and discus- 
sed on another night, he would forego 
even the temptation to reply which the 
noble Lord’s sarcasms held out to him. 
He should ailow all the sarcastic allusions 
of the noble Lord to pass without notice, 
as any reply to his speech would lead to a 
discussion. He wished only to request, 
that if he were silent respecting the Bill on 
that occasion, it should not be supposed that 
heconcurred in any of the noble Lord’s con- 
clusions from his arguments, or adopted his 
inferences from history. He thought ihat 
one free and full discussion on the princi- 
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ple of the Bill would be sufficient previous 
to going into the Committee. He spoke 
as an individual; but he would say, that 
nothing should hinder him from taking 
the sense of the House upon the second 
reading. As he waived all opposition to 
the first reading, he hoped the noble Lord 
would allow a fair and sufficient interval to 
elapse before the second reading, so as to 
giye hon. Gentlemen, who now first beard 
the principles of the Bill stated, time for 
full deliberation. The noble Lord had 
thought proper to make a speech of two 
hours’ length; he (Sir R. Peel) did not 
complain of it; but he thought that it 
showed the subject to be one which called 
for grave deliberation. He, therefore, 
hoped the noble Lord would give the 
House an opportunity of complying with 
the recommendation of the Crown, by 
carefully considering the Reform upon 
which they should decide. He hoped, 
also, that before the House was called on 
to come to a decision upon the Bill to be 
read a first time that evening, they should 
be put in possession of the principal pro- 
visions of the Bill for reforming the Repre- 
sentation of Ireland. To that Bill the 
noble Lord, in his speech that evening, 
made no allusion. Although the Irish 
Bill was vot brought in during the last 
Session till after the English Bill was 
read a second time, yet the House was 
made fully aware of the changes intend- 
ed to be made in the Representation of 
that part of the kingdom. He did not 
mean to insist that all the details of the 
Bill should be minutely explained ; but he 
at the same time, thought it essential that 
they should be informed of the chief 
points of the Irish and Scotch Bills, before 
they decided upon the English Bill, which 
was in fact but a part of one whole subject, 
to complete which the other Bills were ne- 
cessary. The Speech of his Majesty had 
not particularly directed their attention to 
the Representation of England, but gene- 
rally to that of the whole people, including 
of course, Ireland and Scotland. _ If, 
therefore, the House would keep the pro- 
mise to which the Address now pledged it, 
to take the Representation of the whole 
people into its early and careful consider- 
ation, the English Bill could not be dis- 
cussed until the House was in possession 
of the provisions of the Irish and Scotch 
Bills. He did not desire that those Bills 
should proceed pari passu with the Eng- 
lish Bill; but that they should be known 
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to the House before it came to any con- 
clusion or decision upon the latter. He | 
concluded by expressing his hope that he | 
had confined himself within the limits | 
which he had prescribed at the commence- | 
ment of his remarks, and by requesting | 
the noble Lord to name a day for the se- | 
cond reading of the Bill, sufficiently dis- | 
tant to allow of full deliberation, and not 
too late for strict compliance with the | 
King’s recommendation, that they should | 
give the subject their early attention. 

Lord John Russell was anxious to. 
do what the House wished, and would 
therefore propose, that the Bill to be 
brought in should be read a second time 
on Thursday next. The principles of the 
Bill had been fora long time known to the 
whole country, and the hon. Gentlemen 
who were opposed to those principles must 
be as ready to maintain their opposition on 
Thursday next, as they could be on any 
day which might be named, consistently 
with following the recommendation to 
which the right hon, Baronet was so desir- 
ous the House should attend. As to the 
Bills for Ireland and Scotland, he did not 
think that it would be convenient to bring 
them in at present, considering the state 
of parliamentary business. The Bill for 
altering the Representation of Ireland 
would be submitted to the House by his 
right hon. friend the Secretary for Ireland. 
and that for Scotland by the Lord Advo- 
cate, giving due notice of their intentions ; 
and whenever his Majesty’s Ministers 
should see that the state of public business 
gave an opportunity for their introduction 
they would be brought in. 

Sir Robert Peel had not supposed, that 
he could give rise to so much difference of 
opinion, by proposing that which he con- 
sidered an amicable arrangement. He 
thought that the first thing to be looked 
for respecting a measure making in the 
Constitution the important changes con- 
templated by his Majesty’s Ministers, was 
a minute understanding of all its bearings. 
If, therefore, the majority of the House 
agreed with him, he should propose, firstly, 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
Monday se’nnight. If they began on that 
day the discussion might be completed, 
uninterrupted by Saturday and Sunday. 
He would also repeat his hope that the 
Government, who must be themselves 
aware of their own intentions respecting 
Ireland, should not make them a secret 
to the House; because it was impossible 
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fully to judge of the English Bill, without 
knowing in what manner the Representation 
of Ireland and Scotland would be adjusted. 
He wished to assure the noble Lord, that 
when he made those remarks, he was pre- 
pared to enter upon the discussion without 
any preliminary acerbity of feeling. 

Lord Althorp thought, that, after all the 
time that had been occupied in the consi- 
deration of the same Bill in the last Par- 
liament, the interval between that night 


_and Thursday next would be sufficient be- 


tween the first and second reading; 
but if the majority of the House 
seemed to think that it would be bet- 
ter to fix the second reading for Mon- 
day, the 4th of July, he should have 
no objection to that day. As to the Bills 
for Ireland and Scotland, the inconveni- 
ence which was occasioned in the last Ses- 
sion by the attempt to carry them through 
the House pari passu with the English 
Bill, was such as to induce the Ministers to 
depart from that course in the present 
Session. Besides, as there was no material 
change in the English Bill, so there was no 
intention to make a material change in the 
Bills for Ireland and Scotland. At the 
same time no objection would be made to 
explain those Bills to the House, if the 
right hon. Gentleman should press his pro- 
position. 

Mr, Stanley said, that with respect to 
the Irish Bill, with which he was more in- 


'timately acquainted, he should not have 


the smallest objection to lay it upon the 
Table of the House previously to the 
second reading of the English Bill. He 
hoped, however, it was not asking too 
much of the spirit of compromise (of a 
compromise not dishonourable, or entered 
into for any unworthy purpose), especially 
as the right hon. Baronet had threatened 
the House with a seven nights’ discussion, 
if he begged that the Irish and Scotch 
Bills might be treated in the same manner 
as the English Bill. The Irish Members 
were treated very ill when the Irish Bill 
was debated. Upon the English Bill, Irish 
Reform was discussed, but when the Irish 
Bill was before the House, Members took 
that opportunity, not to discuss Irish Re- 
form, but to make long speeches upon 
Reform in general. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman answered every 
thing he had to desire. He had only to 
hope that the Lord-Advocate of Scotland 
would likewise lay his Bill on the Table. 
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The Speaker put the question, and leave 
was given to bring in the Bill. 


Corn Laws.] Lord Milton moved for 
Returns of all Reports on the subject of 
the Corn-trade, sent from the several 
British Consuls resident in foreign States 
which export corn, and which had not been 
laid before Parliament. 

Mr. Hunt gave notice, that he should, 
on the 15th of July, submit a motion to 
the House, for the repeal of all laws pro- 
hibiting the importation of foreign corn 
into this country. 

Mr. Portman hoped, that the noble Lord, 
and the hon. member for Preston, or such 
other hon. Members as were advocates of 
a free trade in corn, would, previously to 
agitating that subject again, institute a 
full inquiry into it in all its bearings, 
and come forward with some matured plan 
which would admit of a thorough discus- 
sion. It was, indeed, to be wished, that 
such inquiry should have been made before 
the noble Lord and the hon. member for 
Preston had announced their intention of 
bringing forward the subject at all, and 
that a new stimulus had not been added 
to the excitement which already too much 
prevailed in the agricultural districts, and 
which might lead to a renewal of the de- 
plorable occurrences of last winter. If 
hon. Members would persist, under such 
circumstances in re-agitating the question, 
it must be on their own responsibility. 
At least they might state what course they 
meant to pursue—what better system of 
Corn-law than that in force they meant to 
propose—whether, for example, they meant 
to propose a plan like that of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, by which a fixed 


rate of duty should be imposed on all | 
| in his power. 


foreign corn entering our ports, instead of 
the present scale of average? 

Mr. Hume had considered his plan again 
and again, and should be prepared to show 
at the proper time, that his plan of a fixed 
duty would be the safest and best for the 
home-grower as well as consumer of corn. 
If they were called upon to lay a duty at 
all, that duty ought to be invariable. He 
understood that within the last eighteen 
months the importation had been so great 
as would have produced a considerable 
revenue to the public, without the loss 
which farmers had experienced under the 
present state of things. Every month the 
agricultural interest was losing more and 
more, whereas, by adopting a fixed duty, 
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they would have the protection they so 
anxiously desired. No farmer was willing 
at present to take a lease, or enter into 
fixed engagements from the uncertain state 
of the law. He was glad, therefore, 
to hear, that it was intended to bring for- 
ward returns to complete the evidence 
as to the advantage of a fixed duty. 

Lord Milton was not answerable for the 
intentions which the hon. member for 
Preston might have in bringing forward 
his proposed Motion for a repeal of the 
Corn-laws. For himself he was anxious 
that the House should be in possession of 
the fullest information on the subject pre- 
vious to that thorough discussion which 
he thought it not expedient to provoke till 
next session. Such was the object of his 
present Motion. 

Colonel Torrens would endeavour to 
show, when the subject was before the 
House, that till the Corn-laws were placed 
on a sound and unfluctuating footing, the 
farmer would be exposed to all the vicissi- 
tudes of the present very vicious system. 
He was not an advocate for the admission 
of foreign corn without any protecting 
duty whatever; on the contrary, he desired 
to see it subject to such a duty as would 
be equivalent to the amount of the parti- 
cular burthens on agriculture. . 

Mr. James, in answer to the hon. mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire, thought it right to 
state, that the plan of the hon. member 
for Preston was not, to propose any new 
species of Corn-law, but to do away with 
all Corn-laws whatever, with the expe- 
diency of which plan he (Mr. James) en- 
tirely concurred. 

Mr. Portman, in that case, should feel 
it to be his duty to give the Motion of the 
hon. member for Preston every opposition 


Mr. John Wood said, he believed there 
were certain taxes which peculiarly affected 
the landed interests of this country, and 
he thought that by the cost of production, 
raised by these taxes, should the rate of 
duty be regulated, and he therefore con- 
sidered it incumbent on the House to be 
thoroughly acquainted with such taxes, 
If the agriculturist could prove that he 
was taxed unequally, the fair way would 
be, to remove those taxes, and let them be 
borne equally by the community, and then 
let corn be imported free of duty. If 
Poland produced corn more abundantly 
than this country (and such was the fact), 
it would be far better to receive the pro- 
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duce of the soil of Poland than obtain 
corn by cultivating barren land at home. 
As he had before said, if taxes were laid 
upon the landed interest, let them be re- 
moved, and placed on the country at large, 
and let corn be drawn from those countries 
which could supply it so much cheaper 
than it could be grown here. When the 
question was entered upon, the system of 
averages must be attended to, for the corn- 
dealers, by raising the price in a small de- 
gree, had it in their power to obtain larger 
gains. 

Colonel Sibthorp did not wish to pro- 
long the discussion, but he could not hear 
such sentiments as those expressed by the 
hon. member for Preston without protest- 
ing against them. When the subject was 
regularly brought before the House, he 
should feel it his duty to state his opinions ; 
and he was satisfied that no difficulty ex- 
isted in showing that the agricultural in- 
terests were heavily taxed, and were en- 
titled to have protecting duties imposed 
upon foreign corn brought hither for con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson was fully per- 
suaded, that great injury was done to the 
agriculturist, as well as to the manufac- 
turer, by the constant fluctuation in the 
prices of corn. If a protecting duty, equal 
to what the manufacturer possessed, were 
imposed, it would prove advantageous. 
He did not agree with those who thought 
it advisable to have a free importation of 
corn. 

Mr. Warburton considered it a great 
evil to be subject to the constant variations 
in the price of corn which took place 
under the present system of the Corn-laws. 
We never could hope, indeed, to keep the 
price quite steady, for corn was subject to 
variations in price occasioned by the sea- 
sons; but he thought means might be 
devised to render it less fluctuating than 
at present. That was a point which de- 
served consideration. He was clearly of 
opinion, with his hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex, that a fixed rate of duty 
was preferable to the present system ; and 
he was glad to find that there was a grow- 
ing objection to the mode of averages. If 
a fixed duty were agreed upon by the 
House, he thought that it ought to be a 
low one. The principle on which the 
hon. member for Preston proceeded was, 
that there should be a duty equivalent to 
the peculiar burthens which affected agri- 
culturists, as compared with manufac- 
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turers, and not as to the cost of produc- 
tion in this and foreign countries. What 
the difference of those burthens was, he 
was not prepared to say, but he knew there 
were many changes which affected per- 
sonal property to which a part of agricul- 
tural property was not liable. 

Mr. J. Benett contended, that there 
ought to be a duty upon corn imported, 
equal to the amount of tithes, taxes, 
and other charges affecting the corn-pro- 
ducer of this country, and he considered a 
fixed duty would be better for the farmer 
than the existing system. But, although 
he disliked the present law, this was not 
the time to agitate the question; it was 
calculated to produce a degree of excite- 
ment which it would be well to avoid. 
He regretted exceedingly that the conver- 
sation upon the subject had taken place, 
and he hoped that the question would not 
be introduced until the other great mea- 
sure, which had been that evening brought 
before the House, was completed. It was 
right, however, that the business should 
be finally settled, for tlie farmer would not 
take a lease, while the subject was under 
agitation, to qualify him to exercise the 
elective franchise, and might well complain 
of being deprived, in an indirect manner, 
of the privileges which he was told the 
Reform Bill would confer on him. 

Mr. James Morrison concurred with 
those hon. Gentlemen who thought it 
much better, both for the farmer and the 
manufacturer, that the price of corn should 
be freed from the fluctuations which took 
place under the present svstem. He 
had lately been much in communication 
with farmers, and they were all against 
the sytem of taking the averages, as lead- 
ing to inconvenience and frauds. 

An Hon. Member thought the mode of 
taking averages highly objectionable and 
faulty. He hoped that discussions on the 
Corn-laws would not be countenanced by 
the House; they were calculated to cause 
an alarm to the farmer without producing 
any beneficial result. He trusted, that 
the great, the vital, measure of Reform 
would be completed before that question 
was introduced. He agreed with the hon, 
member for Middlesex, that a fixed duty 
was much better than the present varying 
duties, but he again would express a hope 
that the subject altogether should be defer- 
red until that other great measure had 
been disposed of. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson protested against 
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the doctrine of those hon. Members who 
wished corn to be brought into this coun- 
try free of duty. Was it desirable to have 
the English farmer’s produce driven out of 
the market? If corn were so introduced, 
it would certainly have that effect; and 
he should be glad to know what would 
become of the agricultural labourer. If 
corn were brought from Poland in the 
way an hon. Member seemed anxious it 
should, the necessary consequence would 
be, that the agriculturist would be ruined, 
and the labourer employed by him would 
have no means of existence. Surely this 
was a state of things which no man could 
desire to see. He must protest against 
such doctrine as a free importation of corn; 
and again express his regret, that the sub- 
ject was introduced ; but he trusted that it 
would not go forth to the world that such 
opinions as those which he deprecated 
had been introduced into that House with- 
out being condemned. As toa fixed duty, 
he wished to ask how 10s. a quarter could 
be levied when the price rose to the famine 
level? The advantage of the present law 
was, that under such a circumstance it 
allowed corn to be imported, while under 
the circumstance of a low price, it levied 
a considerable duty on imported corn. 
The agriculturists ought to know, that the 
persons who in that House advocated an 
unrestricted corn-trade were extremely 
few. 

Mr. Trant begged hon. Members to 
consider in what a situation the country 
would be placed should it have to rely 
upon a foreign nation for its chief support 
in corn. Suppose we should be shut out 
from the Baltic by the cholera, or some 
such disease? [a laugh.| Hon. Members 
might laugh; but with respect to that 
disease he begged to say, that he spoke 
feelingly, having had it himself. It cer- 
tainly was no laughing matter, for what 
should we do if we were shut out by pesti- 
lence from those places from which we 
derived the principal part of our supplies. 

Mr. Irving said, that, upon a subject of 
so much importance, some hon. Members 
appeared to jump to conclusions which 
the facts would not warrant. It would be 
well to look at the fiscal regulations of 
other countries, which were placed on a 
system of exclusion as regarded the pro- 
duce of this country, before any change 
were meditated with a view of receiving 
their produce without an imposition of 
duties. 
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Mr. Ruthven believed the agricultural 
interest would be totally ruined, if foreign 
corn was imported ad libitum. In Ireland 
the whole property of the country would 
be revolutionized, and instead of Poor-laws 
being wanted for a portion of the people, 
they would be wanted for the whole, 
There would be a total cessation of taking 
and letting lands. Let hon. Members con- 
sider how many thousands and tens of 
thousands of the industrious part of the 
population would be thrown out of employ- 
ment were such a system adopted ; for it 
was impossible, under thecircumstances in 
which this country was placed, to compete 
with foreigners. With respect to the ave- 
rages he was willing to admit, that some 
alteration was necessaty. He trusted, that 
the House would never consent to a plan 
for a free trade in corn. 

Mr. Jephson believed, a free trade in 
corn, instead of benefitting, would starve 
the manufacturers: for he begged to re- 
mind the House, that foreign ships which 
brought corn to this country went away 
in ballast, and took none of our produce. 

Returns ordered. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, June 25, 1831. 


Mrinoures.] Bills broughtin, By Lord J. Russriu, Reform 
Bill for England and Wales:—By Mr. O’CoNNELL, for 
the better securing of Roman Catholic Charities. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the 
number of Persons appointed to make Returns of Sales of 
Corn, under 7th and 8th George 4th, e. 58. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Dixon, for Repeal of the 
Stamp Duties on Insurances,’ from Insurance Brokers, 
Glasgow. By Mr. Vernon, from Chesterfield, for a 
Representative for that Borough. By the Earl of Ux- 
BRIDGE, from Inhabitants of Llangefric, to participate in 
the election of a Member with Beaumaris. By SirC.PaaGer, 
from Bangor, for Reform:—By Mr. Denison, from 
Rotherhithe. By Mr. Rooper, from Inhabitants of 
Bluntisham with Earith, for the Abolishment of Slavery. 
By Mr. Denison, from Coal Meters of Surrey, to be 
placed on the same footing as Coal Meters of London and 
Westminster. 


Racine 1n Irrranp—Tne Kino’s 
Prate.] Mr. Ruthven asked the right 
hon. the Secretary at War if it were true 
that an effort was about to be made, to 
discourage the breed of horses in Ireland, 
by withdrawing the King’s Plates from 
that country ? 

Sir H. Parnell said, that as Secretary 
at War, he could not be expected to 
know anything of these matters, and beg- 
ged to refer the hon. Member to some 
hon. Gentleman belonging to the Treasury 
for the information he required. 

Mr. Hume observed, that he had brought 
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the subject forward in the last Parliament, 
when the Civil List was under the consi- 
deration of the House; and his object in 
so doing was with the view of withdraw- 
ing the King’s Plates from England as 
well as Ireland. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that no distinc- 
tion was ever intended to be made between 
this country and Ireland on the subject of 
the withdrawing of the King’s Plates in 
the discussion that took place during the 
last Parliament. His Majesty would make 
no difference in the encouragement he 
gave to the breed of horses in Ireland and 
in England. 


POOP OB PEDO I—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 27, 1831. 


Mrinures.] Returns Ordered. On the Motion of Viscount 
MELBOURNE, two of the Standing Orders were dispensed 
with, in order to allow the Irish Justices of the Peace 
Indemnity Bill to be read a second and third time; Com- 
mittee dispensed with, and Bill passed. 


Cuorera Moreus.] The Earl of Or- 
ford rose to express a wish that any inform- 
ation which his Majesty’s Government 
possessed, relative to the disease which 
was now afflicting a part of Europe, and 
with which, he regretted to say, this coun- 
try was threatened, might be laid on their 
Lordships’ Table. He hoped the Medical 
Board appointed by the Government was 
efficiently composed, and the members of 
it were well acquainted with the difficult 
and interesting duty with which they were 
charged. He asked this question, be- 
cause he was told by a medical gentleman, 
on whose experience and good feeling he 
could rely, that there was not a single 
member of the Board, who had ever had 
a case of cholera under his care. He 
was aware, that the Government had sent 
out persons for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the nature and progress of the 
disorder; and he hoped, when their 
reports were received, that there would be 
no objection to produce them. He did 
not wish to embarrass the Government in 
the slightest degree; but he could not 
help repeating, that in his opinion there 
ought to be added to the Board some me- 
dical gentleman who had been conversant 
with the disease in India. He should like 
to see a list of the gentlemen who com- 
posed that Board laid on their Lordships’ 
Table, and if that were objected to, he 
should think it his duty to make a formal 
motion on the subject. 
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The Marquis of Lansdown was under- 
stood to say, that the names of the Medi- 
cal Board were published in the ‘* Gazette,” 
and that he considered to be the regular 
mode of making the public acquainted 
with them. He had every reliance on 
the skill and discretion of those gentlemen, 
and he had no doubt but they would take 
all possible modes of making themselves 
acquainted with the subject, and of 
communicating with persons who were 
familiar with the disease and its nature 
and operation in India. The Govern- 
ment had not been inattentive to the ne- 
cessity of procuring information, and Dr. 
Russell, who had much experience in the 
treatment of the disease in India, had 
been sent to Riga, for the purpose of 
ascertaining if the disorder now prevalent 
was the same as that which had come 
under his observation in the East. He 
should be happy to lay before the House 
copies of any reports or information he 
might receive on the subject; and he 
would, therefore, move in the usual 
manner for copies or extracts of all reports 
received by his Majesty’s Government, 
relative to the disease now prevailing in 
the northern parts of Europe. The noble 
Lord added, that he believed the informa- 
tion, when submitted to the public, would 
lessen the apprehension which at present 
prevailed. 

The Earl of Orford had no wish to in- 
terfere with the course which the Govern- 
ment thought best. He only felt the pro- 
priety of recommending that some medi- 
cal than should be added to the Board 
who had experience of the disease, called 
the cholera, in India. 

Lord Teynham hoped the Board would 
extend its supervision to Dublin. 


Emptoyment or Lasourers.] The 
Earl of Winchilsea, in laying on the Table 
a Bill for the better employment of la- 
bourers in husbandry and for labour rate, 
said he would defer any observation upon 
it until Friday next, on which day he 
meant to move the second reading. 

Bill read a first time. 


POLS PB DE ODODE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 27, 1831. 


Mrnutes.] Bills brought in, and read a first time. By Mr. 
LittLeton, for continuing the Turnpike Acts in Great 
Britain. By Mr. STANLEY, Patents-Grants (Ireland). By 
Sir G. CuERK, for amending the Turnpike Acts (Scot- 
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land). By Lord Auruorp, to reduce the Salary of the 
Master of the Mint; and to Repeal an Act prohibiting the 
Growth of Tobacco in Ireland. Read a second time, 
Waterloo Bridge New Street; Buckingham Garden 
Wall; Customs and Excise Oaths; Duchy of Cornwall 
Leases; Lunatics Bills Committee; Canada Revenue. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Roginson, an 
Account of Gloves imported. On the Motion of Mr. 
Croker, the Population (according to the last Census) of 
Boroughs now sending Members to Parliament, and which 
it is proposed shall send Members by the Reform Bill. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hunt, from Milborne Port, 
for Revision of the Tithe Laws; from the Borough of 
Leslie (Fife), against the East-India Monopoly, and Corn 
Laws; from Collumkill in Ireland, for the Repeal of the 
Union; from Llangammarch, and other places in Wales, 
for alteration in the Tithe Laws. By Lord KILLEEN, 
from the County of Meath, in favour of Reform; and 
from Borminy (Meath), for an increased number of Mem- 
bers. By Mr. Mong O’FArREL, from County of Louth, 
for General Drainage of Bogs. 


Priviiece.] The Speaker said, that 
before the House proceeded to public 
business, it would be as well for him to 
mention a subject to which his attention 
had been called in former Parliaments, 
and which had again, during this Parlia- 
ment, been made a matter of complaint— 
he alluded to the practice of summoning 
Members of that House upon Juries 
during the continuance of the Session. At 
times, and, of course, when Members had 
only recently entered that House, they 
were in doubt as to the course they 
ought to pursue, for not only was there a 
summons served on them, to attend in the 
Courts, but if they neglected that sum- 
mons there was afterwards a notice of dis- 
tress issued against them for non-com- 
pliance with ‘the summons. Members 


must know, upon a little consideration of 


the case, that it was their first duty to 
attend in their place in that House, and 
for that reason, and that reason only, 
they were exempt from attendance on 
Juries during the Session of Parliament. 
He was convinced, that the summons to 
attend the Courts, and the notice of dis- 
tress afterwards issued, could only proceed 
from the inadvertence of the officers; and 
he hoped that from the time of this public 
notice, there would be, in the first place, 
nc summons served on a Member during 
the sitting of Parliament, and certainly 
not a notice of distress issued in case he 
did not attend. 


NewFrounDLAND.| Mr. George Robin- 
son wished to put a few questions to the 
noble Lord opposite, the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, with regard to the Island 
of Newfoundland, and upon the answers 
which he should receive would depend the 
mode in which he (Mr. Robinson) should 
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act in reference to that subject. He wish- 
ed, in the first instance, to know whether 
any determination had been come to by 
his Majesty’s Government with regard to 
the petition which had been presented 
from the inhabitants of Newfoundland, 
praying that a local legislature should be 
granted to them. His next question was, 
whether any instructions had been given 
to the governor of that colony to protect 
his Majesty’s subjects in exercising their 
concurrent right with the French, of fish- 
ing on what was called the French coast ? 
In the third place he was desirous to know, 
whether it was the intention of the noble 
Lord to bring in any measures for revising 
the laws in force in that Island, for regulat- 
ing the fisheries, and for the administra- 
tion of justice. ‘If he did not receive sa- 
tisfactory answers to those questions from 
the noble Lord, he should feel it his duty 
to bring the subject under the considera- 
tion of the House as soon as possible. 
Lord Howick begged to state, in answer 
to the first question of the hon. Member, 
that the petition referred to had attracted 
the serious attention of his Majesty’s 
Government, and that it was the full per- 
suasion of his Majesty’s Government, that 
the people of Newfoundland were entitled, 
taking into account the wealth and im- 
portance of the Island, to have a direct 
control in the management of their own 
affairs; but they could not conceal from 
themselves, that there would be great dif- 
ficulty in introducinga local legislature into 
a colony in which there was only one town 
of considerable importance—namely, St. 
John’s. The other towns of Newfoundland 
were at a great distance from St. John’s ; 
they were all small towns, and the com- 
munication between them and St. John’s 
was, during a great portion of the year, 
entirely cut off. It would be impossible, 
therefore, if a local legislature were estab- 
lished there, that any {influence could be 
possessed over it, unless by the town of 
St. John’s. It was plain, then, that it 
would be extremely difficult to introduce 
what was understood by a local legislature 
into that colony. He trusted, however, 
that by the adoption of other measures the 
inhabitants of that Island would obtain 
some share in the management of their 
own affairs. With respect to affording 
| protection to the English fishing on the 
| French shore, he did not take the view 
‘which the hon. Member appeared te take 
|of that point. It should be recollected 
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that the right to fish there was disputed by 
the French, and the treaty of 1783, and 
the declaration which was made subse- 
quently, in consequence of that treaty, 
rendered it extremely doubtful that the 
English possessed any such right. At 
all events, the question was still a matter 
of doubt ; and while it remained undecid- 
ed, Government could not act as the hon. 
Member desired. With regard to the re- 
vision of the Jaws in force in Newfound- 
land, he begged to say, that he had no in- 
tention whatever to bring in any new Act 
for that purpose this Session. 

Mr. George Robinson said, that under such 
circumstances, he felt it his duty to give 
notice, that upon the 5th of July he should 
move an Address to the Crown, with re- 
gard to the state of Newfoundland. 


RerorM Peririons.—Riors 1n Scor- 
LAND.| Mr. Charles Douglas, on present- 
ing a Petition from the Noblemen, Free- 
holders, Justices of the Peace, and Heritors 
of the County of Forfar, against the Re- 
form in Parliament, as connected with 
Scotland, said, the petitioners expressed 
their fears, that the proposed alterations in 
the manner of returning Members would 
not be attended with beneficial effects. 
They complained of the diminution of 
County Members, and the increase of 
Borough Representation, and that the 
admission of 102. householders to the 
right of voting, would give them an undue 
preponderance over the landed interest. 
These were the principal points in the 
petition, and the petitioners entreated the 
House not to omit the consideration of 
these topics in any measure connected 
with Scotch Representation that might 
come before them. 

Mr. Maule observed, that as the peti- 
tion came from the county which he had 
the honour to represent, he hoped to be 
indulged in making a few remarks. He 
acknowledged the great respectability of 
the petitioners, but he did not hesitate to 
aver, that their petition did not speak the 
sense of the county of Forfar, the inhabit- 
ants of which were generally in favour of 
the measure of Reform introduced by 
Government. He was glad to have that 
Opportunity to express his grateful thanks 
to his Majesty’s Ministers for having 
brought it forward, and it should have his 
humble and sincere support. 

Mr. Horatio Ross knew something of the 
county from whence the petition came, and 
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added his testimony to that of his hon. friend 
who had just spoken. He believed, that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred persons of 
the population of Forfar were favourable to 
the change proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. Before that plan had been. 
brought forward, there were many persons 
in favour of Universal Suffrage and An- 
nual Parliaments, but on the details of the 
proposed measure being placed before 
them, they expressed their unbounded 
satisfaction with it, and were now loud in 
their calls for its being passed into a law. 
He was sure no measure could have 
enlisted more of the best wishes of the 
people, and they would hear no more 
from that part of the country of Universal 
Suffrage. 

Mr. Charles Douglas said, he did not 
present this as the petition of the county of 
Forfar, as had been insinuated by the hon. 
Members, but as the petition of the respect- 
able persons who had signed it, and who 
resided in that county. He must add, 
that the petitioners did not express them- 
selves to be unfavourable to Reform gene- 
rally, they only stated their apprehensions 
of some parts of the proposed measure. 

Mr. &. Dundas wished to take that op- 
portunity of asking the Lord Advocate, 
whether proceedings had been instituted 
against any of the persons who were con- 
cerned in the late riots which had taken 
place in different parts of Scotland. There 
had been most formidable riots at Ayr and 
Dunbar, and in several other places in 
Scotland ; and it would be satisfactory to 
know whether any proceedings had been 
taken to bring the offenders to justice. 

The Lord Advocate said, that he would 
answer the question of the hon. Member 
as explicitly as he could at the present 
moment, seeing that all the proceedings 
which had been instituted in those cases 
had not been as yet brought to a termina- 
tion. He had ordered proceedings to be 
instituted, and he had to state, that indict- 
ments had been drawn out against an in- 
dividual for being concerned in a riot at 
Lanark, and also against another rioter in 
another place. The investigation at La- 
nark was still going on, and it was ex- 
pected that the public prosecutor would 
be able to include another individual in 
the indictment for the riot there. Indict- 
ments had also been preferred against 
three or four individuals who had been 
concerned in the formidable riots at 
Cawdor. Jt was true, that there had been 
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also formidable and distressing riots in 
Ayr and Dunbar. With regard to them 
inquiries had been instituted, and were at 
present in progress. With respect to Ayr, 
he regretted to say, that it had not yet 
been possible to identify any of the rioters 


there. He had sent down a barrister of 


great skill and considerable experience to 
examine into the subject, but nevertheless 


he had not as yet been able to make out | 
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a case against any individual as being | 


connected with the riots which had occur- 
red in Ayr, to justify the preferring of an 


‘ indictment against him. These investiga- 


tions, however, were still in progress, and 


he trusted that the justice of the country | 


would finally be effectually vindicated. 


Mr. Kennedy contended, that it had | 
been attempted, by a reference to those | 
riots, to cast an unjust stigma upon the 
disposition and character of the people of | 


Scotland. The people of Scotland—that | 
| country were assembled in mobs, they 


was to say the intelligent and well-educat- 
ed mass of the people of that country— 
had no connexion with those riotous pro- 
ceedings, which had originated with that 
low and disorderly class of persons that 
constitute mobs in all countries. He 
begged to contradict, in the strongest 
manner, the assertion which had been 
made in another place, that the people of 
Scotland only wanted a chief to lead them 
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matters as peaceably as their neighbours. 
Though the popular candidate had been 
defeated at Stirling, there had not been the 
slightest exhibition of violenee on the part 
of the people. ‘The election was attended 
by 7,000 or 8,000 persons, and upon learn- 
ing the defeat of the favourite candidate, 
the people reversed their colours, the music 
ceased, and they marched peaceably off the 
ground without committing any act of vio- 
lence or outrage. 

Sir George Clerk could not help think- 
ing, that the good conduct of the people 
who appeared at the election for Stirling 
in so formidable an attitude, was mainly 
owing to the advice of the Sheriff, founded 
upon the opinion of the Lord Advocate, as 
to the illegality of the whole proceedings. 
He conceived, that the gross outrages and 
violence which had taken place at the late 
elections in Scotland, justified the con- 
clusion that, when the people of that 


were more apt to proceed to acts of vio- 
lence than the people of this part of the 
country. He wished to call the attention 
of the learned Lord opposite to what had 
taken place at Haddington. The people 
had there violently rescued some _per- 
sons who had been proceeded against 


for rioting, and when they were warned not 


_ to do so, they said they were not afraid that 


en to any mischief; so far was this from | 


the fact, that nothing could be more sound 
and well-disposed than the minds of the 
respectable classes in that country. 

Sir W. Rae said, that he had been ex- 
posed to much obloquy and abuse in 


the Lord Advocate would prosecute them. 
He was very far from saying, that the 
learned Lord Advocate, or any one con- 


nected with the Government, wished to 
raise or excite the people; but it could 


Scotland, in consequence of a misrepresent- | 


ation of what had fallen from him in the 
last Session, in reference to some riotous 
proceedings which had then taken place. 
He had been represented as having said, 
that there was no bringing a number of 
Scotchmen together without their pro- 
ceeding to the commission of acts of riot 
and bloodshed. What he said was, and 
he would repeat it, that the people of 
Scotland, when excited, were very apt to 
proceed to acts of riot and violence, and 
that though it was extremely difficult to 
excite them, when a numerous body of 
them were excited, they were by no means 
easily allayed or pacified. That was his 
statement, and the late riots in that coun- 
try furnished a proof of its correctness. 
Admiral Adam referred to the proceed- 
ings at the Stirling election in proof that 
the Scotch people could conduct those 





not be denied, he believed, that the friends 
of the Government had allowed the people 
to assume a disorderly appearance, for the 
purpose of intimidating voters, and in- 
fluencing the election. An idea, unfor- 
tunately, got abroad, that the Government 
did not disapprove of those proceedings ; 
and this feeling was so strong and uni- 
versal, that the learned Lord found it ne- 
cessary to publish a hand-billat Hadding- 
ton, stating that the people were entirely 
deceived if they thought he should neglect 
his duty, which was, to bring all concerned 
in those illegal proceedings to condign 
punishment. Before the agitation of the 
Reform question, there was no part of his 
Majesty’s dominions more peaceable than 
Scotland; the consequence of which was, 
that nearly the whole military force was 
withdrawn from that country. When the 
riots broke out~in Edinburgh there was 
only one cavalry regiment in Scotland, 
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and that regiment was under orders for 
Ireland. In consequence of the riotous 
proceedings which had taken place, how- 
ever, it became necessary to augment 
the military force of that country ; and he 
did not know whether the hon. Baronet 
wha had to move the Army Estimates 
(Sir H. Parnell) might not find it neces- 
sary to ask for an increase of the military 
force, in consequence of the disturbed 
state of Scotland. He feared, however, 
that the country was not yet restored to a 
state of tranquillity which might be con- 
sidered permanent. He wished particu- 
larly to call the attention of the noble 
Lord to a statement which had appeared 
in the papers, relative to an assembly of the 
people, which was to take place at Glas- 
gow. The people, it was stated, had 
leaders, and banners, and symbols, and 
were at an appointed signal, to collect in 
large numbers, and march in procession. 
He wished to know if measures had been 
taken to preserve the peace. Nothing, 
however, in his opinion, was more likely 
to prevent any disturbance than for the 
learned Lord to state publicly the illega- 
lity of such meetings. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson thought it unwar- 
rantable for any man to say, when a great 
public meeting was peaceable, that it would 
not have been so but for the advice of the 
Sheriff. He would be bound to say, that 
if judicial proceedings were to be insti- 
tuted, it would be found that not one of 
the rioters was a person to whom the 
elective franchise was to be granted by 
the new Bill. There could not exist a 
more loyal and peaceable population than 
that of the county alluded to. It was 
absolute madness to suppose, that any 
man favourable to Reform, and holding 
the situation of the Lord Advocate, 
could wish otherwise than to suppress 
violence at elections, He positively denied 
that the Government had occasioned any 
popular excitement. The Reform Bill 
was a fit and proper measure, and those 
who opposed it ought to bear the blame 
of the tumults that ensued. 

Mr. Hope protested against the conclu- 
sion, that those who opposed Reform were 
to bear the blame of these tumults. It 
was true, that there was no riot at Stirling, 
but if the people had no intention to inti- 
midate, why did they arm themselves, and 
unite in a body. At Lanark and at 
Dumbarton, the lives of both the anti- 
Reform candidates were threatened, He 
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thought these acts were proofs enough of the 
violent disposition of the people, and he did 
not wish to hear of their being multiplied, 

The Lord Advocate wished to say a few 
words in reply to the hon. Baronet, re- 
specting his communication with the 
Sheriff of Haddington. The people there 
believed that the investigation was insti- 
tuted by the Sheriff, who was not very 
popular it appeared, and his communica- 
tion was for the purpose of assuring the 
people, that the investigation was going 
on by his authority, and that the parties 
would not be brought to condign punish- 
ment by the Sheriff, but by the chief law- 
officer of the Government. Respecting the 
assemblage at Stirling, and other places, 
he could only say, that the Crown officers 
had kept an anxious eye on them, and 
that every precaution had been taken to 
prevent any serious results. He must, at 
the same time say, in justice to the people, 
that previous to the motion for the second 
reading of the Bill during the last Parlia- 
ment, a very numerous assembly had been 
collected at Glasgow with banners; but 
that, though the result was unfavourable, 
they separated without the slightest dis- 
turbance. It was that instance, as well 
as some others, which led him to believe 
that such serious results were not to be 
apprehended merely from the collection of 
a great body of the people. He was well 
aware, however, that on a day of election 
the case might be very different, and had 
therefore used every precaution against 
disturbance. On investigation it would 
be found, he believed, that very few of 
those to whom the franchise was held out, 
had been implicated in the disturbances. 

An Hon. Member bore testimony to the 
violence that had accompanied many of 
the recent elections in Scotland, but he 
denied, that from the popular vehemence 
any inference could be drawn that the 
people were favourable to Reform, He 
called upon Ministers to look at the whole 
of the provincial press of Scotland, and 
learn from thence whether the people of 
that country were in favour of the Bill. 
He would call on his Majesty’s Ministers 
to look at this provincial press, and they 
would see that each editor, in his little 
recess, was carrying on a progress of in- 
cubation, as he thought, against the Bill, 
although he must confess that, in his 
opinion, their incubations seemed often to 
tend more to favour the measure than to 


oppose it, 
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Mr. Dixon, as the Representative of 
Glasgow, wished to give the most un- 
qualified contradiction to the calumnious 
statements of the hon. Baronet (Sir G. 
Clerk.) 

The Speaker called the hon. Member to 
order, and. observed, that such expressions 
were not parliamentary. 

Mr. Dizon apologised, and added, that 
he did not mean to attribute calumny to 
the hon. Baronet. He had seen a pro- 
cession in Glasgow of 40,000 persons in 
favour of Reform, and not a single in- 
stance of tumult had occurred, and women 
and children had met it in the streets 
without any apprehension or _ incon- 
venience. In the course of his canvass, 
he had been surrounded by thousands of 
persons, and he had experienced no insult 
nor molestation. In other places, cer- 
tainly, scenes had been exhibited which 
he, in common with every other person, 
could not but deplore; but it must be re- 
collected that the people had been excited 
by the threats of introducing the military. 
If the whole city of Glasgow were polled 
out, he was convinced that out of its 
200,000 inhabitants, 199,000 would be in 
favour of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. W. F'. Campbell said, that although a 
few persons might have acted infamously 
in Lanark, yet the accounts of what had 
taken place there were grossly and shame- 
fully exaggerated. He had seen 200 
troops charge through a mob of people, 
and the military had been called in most 
unnecessarily, for of the 300 Special 
Constables not one had been maltreated, 
or had lost a single staff. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Charles Douglas, in moving that it 
be printed, said, that he had attained his 
object by calling the attention of Govern- 
ment to the matter, for he had no doubt 
that steps would be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of such disgraceful conduct as 
took place in Scotland during the late 
elections. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson did not rise to say 
one word in justification of any rioting, for 
he reprobated such conduct as much as any 
man, but he must assert, that those who 
were friendly to Reform had always re- 
commended and counselled the people to 
keep the peace. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 


Prosecution of 


Prosecution oF Mr. O’Conne tt] 
Lord Althorp moved the Order of the Day ! 
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that the House do resolve itself into a 


Mr. O’ Connell. 


Committee of Supply. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, the House 
would probably recollect, that when he for- 
merly had put a question to his Majesty’s 
Ministers respecting their intentions on 
the subject of the prosecutions against 
the hon. member for Kerry, he had felt 
himself perfectly satisfied with the an- 
swer which he had received from the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; but the 
course which Ministers had pursued since 
the dissolution of Parliament had by 
no means accorded with what the right 
honourable Secretary had said in re- 
ply to his question, It had been given 
out that the Irish Government had acted 
as they had done, in consequence of the 
advice they had received from the Law- 
officers of the Crown, and he now rose to 
know, whether his Majesty’s Ministers 
would have any objection to lay on the 
Table of the House the correspondence 
which had taken place between them and 
their legal advisers on the question. 

Mr. Stanley had already stated, fully and 
clearly, the grounds upon which the hon. 
member for Kerry had not been brought 
up for judgment. If he were disposed to 
enter into a quibble with the noble Mar- 
quis, he should say, that the law had been 
allowed to take its course. With respect 
to the production of the correspondence, 
he was not prepared to accede to that re- 
quest, and if, on any future occasion, the 
noble Marquis should think proper to 
bring forward a motion on the subject, he 
should be prepared to oppose it. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that if such a mo- 
tion were made, he would be the first man 
in that House to second it. He wished 
the House to be put in possession of the 
whole of the case. The proceedings had 
taken place upon a statute which no 
Minister would dare to apply to England 
—a statute which gave to one man the 
arbitrary power of deciding what were 
public meetings and what were not. This 
had very truly been called an Algerine Act ; 
and yet an English nobleman had thought 
proper to say, that he would give his sanc- 
tion to prosecutions under such a law. 
The statute had expired, and the malig- 
nity of certain persons had been disap- 
pointed in not seeing brought up for 
judgment the man who had not, as they 
knew, committed any offence. 

Mr. Lefroy said, if that statute had not 
been in existence, and if it had not been 
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carried into effect, no -man could have 
answered for the peace of Ireland. It 
was impossible to see the assemblages of 
the people, and their processions with 
banners, at that time in Dublin, and to 
hear the speeches that were addressed to 
them, without being convinced, that some 
strong and effective measure was impera- 
tively called for. No other measure than 
that to which the Government resorted 
would have been sufficient. By bringing 
that Act into operation, the Government 
maintained the peace of Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—the learned Gentle- 
man had made use of language which no 
lawyer ought to utter, and which no man 
who considered what he said would utter. 
He (Mr. Lefroy) had said, that there were 
assemblages of people, and speeches deli- 
vered to them, so dangerous to the peace 
of the country as to render necessary the 
operation of that statute justly called the 
Algerine Act. But he (Mr. O’Connell) 
would ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man why did not the Crown Lawyers— 
why did not the learned Gentleman him- 
self—volunteer a prosecution, if at those 
meetings or in those dangerous speeches 
there were anything contrary to law-— 
anything for which any man could be in- 
dicted? But when the Government was 
about to do an act of justice to that coun- 
try, there were meetings held, at which 
speeches were delivered, and by Law- 
officers of the Crown too, dangerous to 
the peace of Ireland, and menacing the 
Government. [The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was prevented from proceed- 
ing by cries of ‘ Spoke.” | 

Sir C. Wetherell said, that the hon. 
member for Kerry had declared that no 
lawyer would pronounce his conduct a legal 
offence, or volunteer a prosecution. Now 
he (Sir C. Wetherell) was a lawyer, and 
would— 

Mr. O’Connell.—I said, “ independent 
of that one statute.” 

Sir C. Wetherell.—Oh, that then is a 
drawback on the whole proposition; it 
was a discount of the proposition to the 
amount of 100 per cent. Had not the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
declared, that he would take care that the 
law was carried into effect, and had not 
the noble Lord at the head of the Exche- 
quer said, that sooner than the prosecu- 
tion should be stopped, he would incur even 
a civil war? [No,xno!] Well, then, the 
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noble Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
that he would brave a civil war sooner 
than consent to a Repeal of the Union— 
was not that the noble Lord’s declaration? 
Well, and was not the Repeal of the 
Union one of the prominent topics of the 
public speeches of the hon. member for 
Kerry? He got up to say, that he ap- 
plauded the noble Lord for his declaration. 
They had, to be sure, an aristocracy yet 
in being, to which the noble head of the 
Government, the noble Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and some few others of his 
colleagues belonged; but he did not 
know, and would not take it upon him to 
say, how long, under the present system 
of revolution—in which those noble person- 
ages more or less assisted—how long that 
aristocracy would be permitted to exist. 
Why (he would again ask) did the Go- 
vernment abandon prosecutions to which 
they were in policy, honour, and consist- 
ency, pledged? It was no excuse to say, 
that the statute under which they had 
proceeded as far as they did, had expired, 
for, if necessary to their purpose, why not 
get it renewed, were it only for one year? 

Lord Althorp felt it right to say one 
word in explanation of what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman. It 
was true, that he had made use of strong 
language in the last Session with reference 
to the state of Ireland—that he had stated, 
that he was satisfied in his own mind, that 
the Repeal of the Union with that country, 
then much agitated, would lead to the 
dismemberment of the empire; and that 
therefore, sooner than that dismemberment 
should take place, he should prefer the 
hazard of a civil war. That was what he 
did say, and would repeat. But he had 
never said—as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would insinuate—that he would 
prefer civil war to foregoing the prosecu- 
tions then pending, or any prosecutions 
whatever; for he never, for one moment, 
could harbour such a monstrous proposi- 
tion. 

Sir C. Wetherell had understood the 
language of the noble Lord to be applied 
to the Repeal of the Union, not to the 
prosecutions, and in that sense he had 
alluded to it. 

Mr. Warre contended that, as the sta- 
tute to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman referred had originated with his 
own party, and not with the present Go- 
vernment or its supporters, Ministers were 
not called upon to propose its renewal, 
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It was true that it was a measure which 
had received the assent of the House at 
large; but the party now in power only 
gave it the negative support of not oppos- 
ing it, because they considered it a part 
of the price or preliminary conditions of 
the great measure of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. 

Sir E. Sugden was astonished at the 
observations of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, because the members of 
the present Administration supported the 
Government which brought forward that 
statute. He was one of those who had 
voted for the Act, because he was con- 
vineed of its expediency, without refer- 
ence to any other measure, and was pre- 
pared to vindicate the grounds on which 
he had given his vote. Its odium, if 
there was any, was fairly imputable to the 
House at large. 

Mr. O'Connell was again proceeding 
to address the House, but was called to 
order, and informed by the Speaker, that 
he could not again speak upon that 
motion. 

The discussion dropped. 


Freet at Porrsmovurn.] Captain 
Boldero was anxious to obtain some in- 
formation from the right hon. First Lord 
of the Admiralty, on a matter, as it ap- 
peared to him, of great public importance. 
He had just come up to town from Ports- 
mouth, where he had seen a very large fleet, 
and he was anxious to know frum the 
proper quarter for what object that fleet was 
thus collected. [Laughter.| He really saw 
nothing laughable in the matter, and was 
surprised that a question of great public 
interest, not only in a financial point of 
view, but as it bore upon the internal and 
external relations of the country, should 
be attempted to be got rid of in this way, 
with such unbecoming levity. It was the 
largest fleet that had been collected at 
Portsmouth for the last sixteen years, and 
evidently could only have been collected 
at great expense to the country. He 
wished to know what was its object? 


Was it to wage war against a foreign’ 


Power, or was it for the purpose of carry- 
ing on some naval experiment? In either 
case explanation was necessary—the ra- 
ther, as the King’s Speech stated that we 
were at peace with all the world. 

Sir J. Graham, in answering the hon. 
Member, begged to say, first, that the 
fleet to which he alluded was not assem- 
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bled for the purpose of hostile aggression 
upon any foreign power; and, in the se- 
cond place, was not assembled for the 
mere purpose of experiments in naval 
science. The fact was, that the necessary 
evolutions in naval warfare required a 
considerable deal of preliminary practice, 
and all that was intended by the assem- 
bling of the fleet at Spithead was, to take 
advantage of the summer-months in prac- 
tising those evolutions. The number of 
ships assembled was seven sail of the Line, 
with frigates and sloops. 


Stavery in THE West InptEs.] 
Lord Howick stated, in answer to a ques- 
tion by an hon. Member, that it was not 
the intention of Ministers to propose, in 
the present Session, any compulsory regu- 
lations with respect to the manumission 
of Slaves in the Colonies, and would not 
bring that subject under the consideration 
of the House during this Session. 


Orpwnance Estimares.| The House 
went into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Tennyson brought forward the 
Ordnance Estimates. The hon. Member 
said, that as he expected no opposition to 
the grants, they being in fact merely the 
complementof the year, which had not been 
provided for, owing to the late dissolution 
of Parliament, and were precisely the 
same as those presented before the Disso- 
lution, he would not enter into any state- 
ment now of their details, but he was 
readyat the same time toafford any informa- 
tion that might be required. He hoped 
they might be allowed to proceed un- 
opposed to the same stage as they reached 
in the last Parliament. 

Mr. Hume said, as he considered the 
present votes to be merely matters of form, 
he would not offer them any opposition 
—the rather, as he expected a more fitting 
opportunity for discussing them on the 
occasion of their next presentation. 

The several Estimates were then put 
sertatim, and agreed to without any op- 
position. 

Mr. Hume wished to learn from the 
hon. Gentleman, whether the regulation 
which he had himself stated last session, 
with respect to the filling up of vacancies 
in the Ordnance-Office had been adhered 
to.; he meant, whether half-pay officers 
had been called upon to fill such vacan- 
cies as might have occurred in that de- 
partment, to which they were competent ? 
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Mr. Tennyson was happy to state, in 
answer to his hon. friend, that the present 
Master-general of the Ordnance had since 
his accession to office rigidly adhered to 
that regulation, and that further improve- 
ments, by which a considerable saving 
would accrue, were in contemplation. 

Sir H. Hardinge was apprehensive lest 
it should be inferred out of doors, from the 
tone of the statement just made, that the 
late Board of Ordnance presented an un- 
favourable contrast to its present successor, 
so far as economy and an efficient dis- 
charge of duty wasconcerned. He there- 
fore begged the hon, Gentleman to state 
whether any, and what, difference with re- 
spect to the appointment of half-pay offi- 
cers to vacant situations in the Ordnance 
existed between the present and the late 
Board of Ordnance ? 

Mr. Tennyson stated, that he was will- 
ing to bear testimony to the efficiency 
and economy of the management of the 
late Board of Ordnance. 

Colonel Maberly wished also to state, 
that there was in the late Board of Ord- 
nance a strong desire to conduct the pub- 
lic service as economically as possible. 

Sir H. Hardinge felt thankful for such 
a candid admission, and in seeking it was 
only anxious to prevent unfavourable in- 
ferences out of doors with respect to the 
late management of the Ordnance de- 
partment. 

Mr. Hunt thought the information was 
equally necessary to prevent misconcep- 
tion within doors, as he himself, for one, 
should have gone away with the impres- 
sion that the present Board had effected 
marvellous improvements which their pre- 
decessors had neglected. He now knew 
that they were equally efficient, and equally 
entitled to praise. He was rather sur- 
prised to see these Estimates pass nem. 
con, in silence, and that the great Cerberus 
of the public money had, on this occasion, 
been sleeping on his post. He knew not 
why he should do so. 

Mr. Hume said, that the only way of 
deciding the point at issue between the 
late and the present Government was, by 
calling for the return of the number of ap- 
pointments made by each. He had no 
intention, in the question which he had 
asked, to make any insinuations to the 
prejudice of the late Master-general of 
the Ordnance: on the contrary, he had 
always endeavoured to do ample justice to 
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Officer. Before he sat down, he wished to 
say one word in the way of explanation. 
The reason why he allowed the present 
Estimates to be agreed to, without ob- 
jection on his part, and in their present 
form, by the last Parliament, was this, 
that he thought the King’s Government 
was exposed to sufficient opposition from 
various quarters without his numbering 
him among theif opponents. This con- 
sideration induced him to abstain from 
opposition, at a moment when it was of 
the very highest importance, that the 
King’s Government should not be sur- 
rounded with any embarrassments that 
could by possibility be avoided. But let 
the great measure of Reform be once car- 
ried, and they might be assured that they 
would find him quite as severe a scruti- 
nizer of the proceedings of Ministers as 
ever he had been. 


Navy-Estrimates.| SirJames Graham 
said, that in bringing forward the Navy 
Estimates on this occasion, he did not 
think it necessary to make any observa- 
tions, as they were the same whieh had 
been presented and agreed to by the 
House in the last session of Parliament. 
All the difference between the present and 
the late Estimates was, that in the present 
he had brought down the balance from the 
Ist of January to the Ist of April. He 
concluded by moving that 32,000 men be 
employed in the sea service of his Majesty 
for the next thirteen lunar months. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that he did not rise 
to make any objection to these Estimates. 
He must, however, remark, that though 
the number of seamen was nominally the 
same, there was practically a great in- 
crease in the naval force of the country 
this year. The Committee would perhaps 
recollect, that up to February last, the 
naval department of the country was 
charged with the care of the revenue in the 
counties of Kent and Sussex, and that 
2,700 men were employed in that service. 
Since that time all that duty had been 
transferred from the Navy Department to 
the Board of Customs, and the right hon. 
Baronet had, in consequence, held out to 
them that a saving of 70,000/. a year 
would thus be effected. Now if the same 
number of men were to be voted for the 
sea-service after this arrangement as was 
voted for it before, an increase, instead of 
a diminution, of expense would be caused 


the public services of that distinguished | by the transfer ; for while the number of 
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men in the Navy would remain nominally | position was to be found in the fact, that 
the same, there would be an increase of | when an offer was made, to take every able 


150,000/. in the expenses of the Board of 
Customs. He had no doubt, that the right 
hon. Baronet opposite was prepared with 





seaman of the force, after examination, 
into His Majesty’s navy, there were not 
more than 800 of them which the captains 


some reasons for retaining so large a naval | of the fleet would admit, although 2,400 
force, but he had not thought proper to | of them were rated as able seamen. He 


assign any of them to the House. 


The | begged leave to inform the committee, in 


right hon. Baronet told them that he in- | reply to the hon. Baronet’s statement, 
| that since he had come into office, he had 


borne off nearly 1,000 men more than his 


tended to exercise the guardships in 
nautical manoeuvres during the summer 
months, and he (Sir G. Clerk) had in- 
formed the right hon. Baronet in turn, 
that that intention would be facilitated by 
taking the men for that time from the 
blockade service. The Lords of the Ad- 
miralty had not, however, pursued that 
course, but had discharged all the men 
engaged in that service. The consequence 
was, that they had now a large fleet as- 
sembled at Spithead, which they could 
not send to sea, because it was not suffi- 
ciently manned. He thought that before 
the winter was over the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would receive heavy complaints 
from the British manufacturers, of the in- 
jury which they had received from the 
quantity of goods smuggled into the coun- 
try, owing to the abolition of this very 
valuable description of naval force. He 
would, in conclusion, beg the hon. Baronet 
to give the House some information con- 
cerning the increase of 2,700 which he 
contended had been made. 

Sir James Graham hoped, that the 
House would distinguish between the two 
branches of the question, into which the 
speech of the hon. Baronet opposite natural- 
ly divided itself; he meant the fiscal ques- 
tion, which related to the protection of the 
revenue, and the naval question, which 
related to the number of men to be em- 
ployed in the sea-service of the year. 
With regard to the fiscal question, he 
had the authority of the Board of Customs 
to say, that the revenue would be better 
protected under the new system than under 
the old, and that a saving of 70,0001. 
a year would be effected to the public by 
the transfer to which the hon. Baronet had 
alluded. With regard to the naval ques- 
tion, there was some truth in the objec- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, that we had 
parted, by our new course, witha valuable 
part of our naval force. His (Sir James 
Graham’s) objection, however, to this force 
was, that it was not that which it pre- 
tended to be: it was not a naval force so 
much as a land force; and a proof of his 
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| predecessors. 





When he came into office, 
there were 30,967 men rated in the navy; 


| now there were only 30,007 men, since 
the coast-guard had been paid off. The 


Britannia, which was a first-rate, and a 
seventy-four-gun ship, were now on their re- 
turn from the Mediterranean, and as soon as 
they arrived at Spithead their crews would 
be paid off. Thus another reduction would 
be effected, which, with the 1,000 men 
already borne off, would make a reduction 
of at least 2,000 men in the naval force, 
and would thus bring it almost to the same 
amount as if the coast-guard were at once 
dismissed. This was not the course of the 
late Administration. They had generally 
in employ a larger number of men than 
was voted by Parliament, and they paid 
them by the application of sums voted to 
other purposes. 

Mr. Leader complained, that though so 
much of the money devoted to naval pur- 
poses was raised from Jreland, there was 
but one naval station in that country, and 
little of this money expended in it for 
naval purposes. 
coast, indented with harbours, and but one 
naval station, which he understood was 
about to be removed. The whole expense 
of Ireland in the Naval Estimates was 
1,5007. When he looked to the enormous 
sums expended on the Admiralty and on 
the Navy-office, he could but regard this 
parsimony as to Ireland to be most mis- 
chievous. The coast offered facilities for 
supplying the people with food, which they 
would embrace with very little encourage- 
ment. But the people were unattended 
to, and were consequently discontented and 
disturbed. He knew that the next grant 
was a million of money for the 20,000 sol- 
diers which were maintained in Ireland. 
He likewise knew, that since the countries 
had been united, 93,000,000/. had been 
expended on the military service in that 
country. He wished, however, that the 
maritime connexion between England and 
Ireland should be greater than it was at 
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present, and he hoped, that Government 
would take that point into consideration 
before these Estimates were again sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Some rational 
measures of this kind might enable the 
people of the sea-coast to emerge from 
their never-ending round of poverty, dis- 
tress, and famine. He must, as an Irish 
Gentleman, protest in the strongest lan- 
guage against the two-fold injustice of 
taking so much from Ireland, and of spend- 
ing none of the public revenue in pro- 
moting its improvement. 

Mr. Hume begged to ask his right 
hon. friend at the head of the Admiralty, 
whether he was to understand, that when 
the ships he had spoken of returned from 
the Mediterranean, the expenses of the 
navy would be reduced ? 

Sir James Graham stated, that by the 
transfer from the Admiralty to the Cus- 
toms there would be a nett saving of 
70,000/.; that he had already reduced 
1,000 men in the navy, and that in ad- 
dition, on the return of the Britannia and a 
seventy-four, their crews would be paid off; 
so that on the whole there would be a re- 
duction of about 2,000 men. 

Mr. Hume inquired, if the country was 
to derive any advantage from the 2,400 
men transferred from the Admiralty in the 
reduction of expense. As he was one 
of those who, after examination, had ad- 
vocated the propriety of this transfer, he 
wished to know what the benefit would be. 

Vote agreed to, as were several sub- 
sequent items. 

On the vote for 810,000/. for timber 
and materials being put, 

Mr. Hume thought the sum immense 
under present circumstances. The right 
hon. Baronet might be anxious to lay in a 
good stock, but he feared a great loss 
must result from having so many perish- 
able stores. He would also take this op- 
portunity of asking, whether it was true 
that the great force now at Spithead, and 
which was expressly designed to sail for 
practice, was now detained there for the 
purpose of holding a Court Martial? He 
understood there was a sufficient number 
of pennants in the harbour for that pur- 
pose, without delaying the fleet for a fort- 
night; and, at all events, the Court Mar- 
tial was not of such consequence, but 
that it might be delayed, and not suffer 
the fine weather to be lost. 

Sir James Graham said, that the fleet 
was not detained for that purpose, but 
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that it was not yet manned; and as, per- 
haps, it might be obliged to remain eight 
or ten days, it was thought that the Court 
Martial might be as well held. As to the 
sum asked for, on coming into office he 
had consulted with the Comptroller of the 
Navy, and his opinion was, that with due 
regard to the public service, it would be 
necessary to incur this expense. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham recommended to 
the House to take into its consideration 
the declining state of the oak timber 
of the country. The price was so low 
that the supply must diminish. 

Colonel Sibthorp was of opinion, that if 
means were not taken to encourage the 
growth of oak timber, the English Navy 
must fall to the ground. 

Mr. Humesaid, another question occurred 
to him, and that was, why thereshould beany 
difficulty in manning the fleet now, when 
there were vast numbers of sailors in every 
harbour? The truth he believed was, that 
sailors would go only with certain cap- 
tains, and this must be the case while these 
officers retained the power of inflicting arbi- 
trary punishment, without holding a Court 
Martial. Sailors in ships of war ought 
to be placed on as good a footing as those 
in the merchant service. In some ships a 
lash was not given from year’s end to 
year’s end, while in others a week never 
elapsed without it. He hoped, therefore, 
his right hon. friend would take care to 
introduce proper regulations on this point, 
for if we should come again to a state of 
hostilities, we should be obliged to have 
recourse to that un-English and uncon- 
stitutional system of pressing, which he 
looked upon with abhorrence. 

Sir James Graham admitted, that the 
question of corporal punishment was one 
of vast importance, and he agreed with 
his hon. friend that no more important 
duty could devolve on the Government 
than that of making the naval service 
agreeable. He assured the House that no 
endeavour had been wanting on his part, 
or on that of his predecessors, to whom 
he was most anxious to do justice, in 
order to effect this object. Indeed, the 
last step of the last Admiralty Board 
had produced a very great improvement, 
by placing the power of punishment in the 
captains, under certain control. A regu- 
lation was made to oblige every captain 
to send a statement of every punishment, 
with the evidence of the crime for which 
it was inflicted, thus forming a kind of 
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record of all the circumstances. He had 
gone one step farther, as every fortnight 
he had these statements submitted to the 
inspection of a Board of six persons at 
the Admiralty. This was an examination, 
no doubt, after punishment, but it mate- 
tially increased the weight of the respon- 
sibility of the party inflicting punishment, 
when he knew that his conduct would be 
inquired into, and all the circumstances 
duly weighed. Though it might be found 
expedient to retain in the Hands of the 
Admiralty the power of impressment, he 
was most ready to admit, that every pre- 
caution that could be adopted ought to 
be had recourse to, in order to prevent the 
necessity of resorting to that method of 
raising men for the service. It was a 
matter of the most serious consideration, 
whilst endeavouring to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the seatnen on board the ship, 
not to effect that object by reducing that 
power which was in many cases found to 
be absolutely necessary to be vested in the 
commander, in order that he might hold 
the crew in subjection. The system upon 
which the navy would in future be based, 
was, to supersede the necessity of impress- 
metit by making that branch of the public 
service lucrative, and he would state what 
had been done since the present Ministry 
had been formed towards effecting that 
object. The Coast Blockade establish- 
meht was a service of so desirable a na- 
ture that former Ministries had always 
looked upon it as a source of patronage, 
and had conferred on landsmen those si- 
tuations that of strict right belonged to 
naval officers and seamen. ‘This patron- 
age had hitherto been vested in the 
Board of Treasury, by which it had been 
used for civil purposes. The noble Lord 
now at the head of that Board had, how- 
ever, considered that the public service 
would be much improved if he transferred 
this extensive power of conferring reward, 
on the Board of Admiralty, and he had 
accordingly done so on this condition, that 
as soon as ships came into port and were 

aid off, the captains of those ships should 
be empowered to certify to the Board 
the number of men to be discharged 
from the service, who were willing to serve 
in that of the Coast Blockade, where the 

ay was much higher than that of the 
avy. In order to qualify the men for 
this branch of service, it was necessary 
that they should be enrolled on the ship’s 
books as able seamen, having served afloat 
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for the space of three years at the least, 
and those who were considered as the best 
entitled to this reward were to be signal- 
ised as such by the captain. It had also 
been settled, with the consent of the Board 
of Customs, that opportunities should be 
afforded them of rising in the preventive 
service, by rendering the seamen eligible 
to the offices of tide-waiters, and other 
situations of trust in the Customs depart- 
ment, whereby it would be seen that there 
was the strongest possible inducement for 
men, not only to enter the naval service, 
but also to qualify themselves by good 
conduct for theircertificate, which opened 
such prospects to them. 

Sir George Clerk heard the statement 
just concluded by the right hon. Baronet 
with the greatest pleasure, and he was sure 
that all those to whom the welfare of the 
Navy, that important branch of the public 
service was dear, would be equally gratified 
by it. He wished to state in reply to the 
hon. member for Middlesex, that the rea- 
son why the fleet could not get men was, 
not an unwillingness to enter his Majesty’s 
service, but a fear, as the guardships were 
fully manned, that, if they entered for the 
cruise, they might be discharged in the 
autumn, and would then be out of employ- 
ment. The hon. Member would not like 
to vote money for keeping these men 
through the winter, and if he recommended 
keeping them, he must depart, in favour 
of his friend now in office, from his usual 
principles of economy. He must also ex- 
press the undivided satisfaction with which 
he had listened to the intimation which 
had been given by the right hon. Baronet 
that the Government had determined not 
to deprive itself of the power of impress- 
ment; an acknowledgment, though a tacit 
one, of the immense importance of this 
power in cases of urgent necessity. 

Mr. Hume observed, with reference to 
the remark of the hon. Baronet, that in 
assenting to the vote of Supply for the 
support and expense of training 20,000 
seamen, he did so under a full im- 
pression that this number of men was 
to be kept up the whole year, and was not 
to be diminished after a month or two. 
He confessed, that he could not see the 
policy of incurring the expense of training 
men fortheservice, and after they had learn- 
ed their duties as seamen at the cost of the 
public, to discharge them. He repeated 
his hope, therefore, that these men were 
to be kept on for the whole of the year. 
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Sit James Graham remarked, that the | 
observation which had fallen from the | 
hon. Baronet, relative to the difficulty 
of manning the fleet, was perfectly cor- 
rect, for it was the supposition on the 
part of the seamen that the Government 
did not intend to keep up the present 
number of seamen, which led to their | 
unwillingness to enter. The hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex was right when he cha- 
racterised the act of incurring all the ex- 
pense of training the men, and afterwards 
of dismissing them, as one of folly, and he | 
might be assured that no such error would | 
be committed by the present Board of | 
Admiralty. 

Mr. Croker begged to say a few words 
on the subject of the present vote, lest 
his silence should be misinterpreted ; and 
first he must observe, that he entirely dis- 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet and 
the rest of his colleagues, as to the prin- 
ciple upon which they had framed the 
Navy Estimates, wherein they differed 
from those of former years. It was, in his 
opinion, perfectly impossible to have a 
more complex or a worse system than that 
which the right hon. Baronet had sug- 
gested to the House, and which was sub- 
stituted for one, the arrangement of which 
was clear, concise, and accurate. There 
was also a circumstance to be explained, 
which, though trivial, was yet of great im- 
portance, on account of the principle 
which it involved. An order had been 
lately promulgated by the Board of Ad- 
miralty, stating that naval officers of a 
certain class, who had always been ad- 
mitted to pay their respects to their Sove- 
reign at Court, were thenceforward to be 
prohibited from participating in that hon- 
our. It was certainly not his wish nor 
his intention to cavil at any order which 
his Majesty might be pleased to issue with 
respect to his Court; but what he wished 
chiefly to impress upon the House at this 
moment was, the importance of this order 
as affecting the condition of the half-pay 
department. There was, he would assert, 
nothing more deserving of serious consi- 
deration, than any attempt to subject 
officers on half-pay to military command ; 
and looking at the subject in this light, he 
could not but say, that in his opinion the 
Secretary of the Admiralty had no right 
whatever to issue the order in question. 
He trusted to hear some satisfactory ex- 
planation of this circumstance from the 
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Sir James Graham regretted the absence 
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_ of the right hon. Gentleman on the former 


discussion, as they had been thus deprived 
of the benefit of his known talents and 


experience, but he thought, nevertheless, 


that the arrangement proposed by Ministers 
would be found more conducive to the 
systematic clearness of detail than that 


' which he would have recommended. At 


the same time he begged the House and 
the right hon. Member opposite to recol- 
lect, that when he had propounded the 
system to them, he acknowledged that 
there was an appearance of intricacy and 
confusion which would disappear in the 
succeeding years, and though the right 
hon. Member had warned him of the pos- 
sibility which existed that such confusion 
would arise and continue, he could not 
but hope, as, indeed, he firmly trusted 
would be the case, that the Navy accounts 
would become not oily clear, but com- 
pletely intelligible to the Housé and the 
country. With respect to what the right 
hon. Member had urged on the mitior 
topic of his speech, he would only reply to 
the remark, that the order of the Board of 
Admiralty was a military order, that the 
order itself extended only to those officers 
who are on full pay, and who, consequently, 
were under the control of the Board. The 
right hon. Member was perfectly correct, 
when he said, that he denied the authority 
of the Board over half-pay officers; but 
he must be allowed to remind him that 
the half-pay officers of the Navy were left 
at liberty to pay what attention they liked 
to the order. 

Mr. Croker asked, did the right hon. 
Baronet mean to say that, by the order of 
the Board of Admiralty, it was meant that 
those officers who were on full pay, and 
who, from that circumstance, might be 
argued as being more deserving, were 
selected as the properest persons to be 
forbidden to pay their respects at Court, 
whilst the officers on half-pay, who must 
be deemed less worthy, wete suffered to 
retain that privileze? Was it not notorious 
that by the regulations of the service no 
officer on full pay could attend the levee 
without obtaining that leave of absence 
which would enable him to go? And was 
it not obvious that the order in question 
had been intended to restrain the half-pay 
officers from going to the levee, by exert- 
ing a power which the Board of Admiralty 
was not possessed of? Besides, the order 
to the full-pay officers ought to have been 
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communicated to them, through the me- 
dium of their commanding officer, in con- 
formity to established and unvaried prac- 
tice, and the necessary notices to the 
half-pay officers ought to have been issued 
to them in the Navy List, as was usually 
the case. 

Sir James Graham said, that if this 
order had arisen from error (and he by no 
means admitted that that was the case), 
it was at all events only an error in point 
of form; for the right hon. Gentleman had 
not even impugned the substance of the 
order. If the right hon. Gentleman wished 
to raise the question of its propriety, he 
(Sir James Graham) would be quite pre- 
pared to meet him on it. 

Mr. Croker said, that if that was the 
only explanation he could obtain, he 
should be disposed to make a distinct 
motion on the subject. He was prepared 
to deny altogether the power of the Admi- 
ralty to make any such order. 

Sir James Graham said, that in that 
case, he should reserve himself for the dis- 
tinct motion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Croker said, that that reservation 
would not serve the right hon. Baronet. 
Would he renew his statement that it was 
a question of doubt whether the Admiralty 
had the authority which it had exercised ? 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Motion ‘ That 24,040/. be 
granted to his Majesty for the hire of 
packets for 1831,” 

Mr. Croker asked for an explanation of 
a notice recently issued, that a consider- 
able tonnage of transports was required, 
The circumstance, he believed, had occa- 
sioned some alarm amongst certain mem- 
bers of the commercial body, and he asked 
for the explanation, that the country might 
know what was going on. 

Sir James Graham replied, that there 
was no cause whatever for any alarm, as 
the tonnage required was only for the 
quarantine service, and would not produce 
any consequence at all prejudicial to the 
mercantile interest. 

Sir G. Clerk inquired whether the goods 
on board vessels under quarantine were to 
be landed on the island of Sheppy, as re- 
ported. That island was very unhealthy 
even at present, and the probability of 
such a dangerous proceeding had already 
given the inhabitants some natural uneasi- 
ness. 

Sir James Graham could give no posi- 
tive pledge upon the subject, but added 
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that Government was in constant commu- 
nication with the Board of Health, and 
that they would observe every precaution 
which skill or prudence could suggest as 
a preservative from infection. 

Sir B. Martin said, that landing goods 
would be the last expedient, but if the 
ships were found insufficient, recourse 
must be had to Sheerness dock-yard, or 
some other place of the same sort. 

Vote agreed to. 

** 88,5001. to defray the expense of 
passing convicts to New South Wales for 
1831,” was the next vote proposed. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that Government con- 
templated some arrangement which would 
diminish the expense of transporting con- 
victs. He must also take that opportunity 
of animadverting on the extravagance of 
supporting a squadron on the coast of 
Africa for the purpose of putting down the 
slave trade, when it was notorious that at 
no former period had its operation been 
more pernicious than at this very moment. 
In the Committee of Inquiry into our 
establishments on the western coast of 
Africa, it came out, that there were three 
times more slaves now carried from that 
quarter of the world than there used to 
be before we attempted to put the trade 
down ; our exertions having had the effect 
of making the ships more crowded, so that 
instead of vessels of 200 or 300 tons, 
carrying only 200 or 300 slaves, they 
carried 700, and sloops of sixty or seventy 
tons, carried 300 wretched human beings. 
One gentleman stated, that he had been 
told by a slave-trader, that he calculated 
upon making the run to the Brazils in 
about three weeks, and if he got one-third 
of his miserable cargo across alive, he was 
well satisfied. The country had paid three 
or four millions to produce this state of’ 
things. Plans had been laid down for 
sending steam-boats up the rivers, and 
preventing the embarkation of the slaves, 
and certainly, if that could be accomplish- 
ed, much suffering might be spared. If 
a Committee were appointed to inquire 
into the subject, such scenes of horror 
would be laid before it, that no humane 
man could rest content till the system was 
altered. It should be remembered, too, 
that one consequence of the course now 
pursued was, to ruin our West-Indian 
interest. He objected to our maintaining 
a squadron on the coast of Africa, which 
cost 100,000/. or.120,000/. a year, with 
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miseries of the negroes. It was evident 
that this squadron was mischievous, and 
he should recommend the appointment of 
a Committee to inquire into the present 
state of the slave-trade. 

Colonel Sibthorp considered the expense 
for transporting convicts unwarrantably 
great, looking at the slender financial re- 
sources of the country, and he should 
readily agree to any vote that would 
lessen it. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the efficiency 
of our squadron on the coast of Africa 
was in itself a cause of cruelty to the 
slaves, inasmuch asdifficulties being thrown 
in the way of the contraband trade, those 
who carried it on did so with less regard 
to the comfortable conveyance of the 
slaves than formerly. He was satisfied, 
that unless all the maritime Powers were 
to unite for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, and allow a right of mutual search, 
that it would be infinitely better for the 
interests of humanity were we to diminish 
or even to withdraw our interference. 

Sir J. Graham was not disposed to 
differ from the hon. member for Middlesex, 
nor from the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
opinions which they had expressed on this 
subject. He admitted that the expense of 
the establishment for the suppression of 
the slave-trade was enormous, and, still 
worse, unavailing; for, so far from the 
trade being checked, he believed it was 
increasing. He concurred with the right 
hon. Gentleman in saying, that without 
a mutual right of search, every effort to 
suppress the slave-trade must be unsuc- 
cessful. The trade was chiefly carried on 
under the flag of France: negotiations 
were now pending with that Power on the 
subject, and he trusted that she would 
throw no difficulty in the way of the adop- 
tion of such a plan as might tend to the 
effectual suppression of the slave-trade. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote of ‘* 63,3632. for the Salaries 
of Officers belonging to the Victualling- 
yards,” &c., 

Mr. Croker observed, that a report was 
in circulation of the existence of cholera 
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by Government, and by private exertions, 
and he was happy to understand that dis- 
tress, and its concomitant, fever, were 
yielding before the means resorted to. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote of ‘‘ 86,4571. for new works 
in the Victualling Department,” ; 

Mr. Hume asked, whether the present 
Government intended to resort to a pro- 
ceeding which had been censured in the 
late Government? He referred to the ap- 
propriation of sums of money to purposes 
other than those for which they had been 
voted. 

Sir J. Graham said, Ministers would in 
all cases endeavour carefully to avoid such 
a course; but if they should be compelled 
to make the slightest deviation into it, 


‘they would take the earliest opportunity 


to inform Parliament of the proceeding. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote of “* 157,5761. for Half-pay 
and Pensions of Medical Officers,” &c., 

Mr. Hume was satisfied that the time 
was come for putting a stop to promotions 
in the navy. Fora year, at least, we ought 
not to promote a single naval officer, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances. 

Sir J. Graham said, if the plan of one 
promotion in three vacancies had been 
adopted at the close of the war, it would 
have been productive of good effects. 
Government would strictly adhere to that 
plan, but it must be admitted, that it was 
necessary not to put a stop to promotion 
altogether. The springs of emulation 
would, in that case, be destroyed, and 
the navy be stricken as with a palsy. The 
average age of Post Captains was fifty-nine, 
and if no promotion were to take place, the 
fleet would soon be left without efficient 
senior officers. He admitted the propriety 
of his hon. friend watching promotions, 
but to put a stop to them altogether would 
ruin the navy. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the great 
number of officers now in the navy was 
the result of a protracted war, and twenty 
years’ unparalleled naval exertion. If the 
system of one promotion in three vacancies 
had any fault, it was on the side of eco- 





in the west of Ireland; he mentioned it 
for the purpose of giving the right hon. | 
Baronet an opportunity of contradicting it. | 

Sir J. Graham said, he believed the | 
rumour to be entirely unfounded. In 


nomy, and sure he was, that if we fixed 
the scale of promotion within narrower 
limits, the day would come when England 
would have to rue such short-sighted eco- 
nomy. Promotion was necessary to keep 


some parts of the distressed districts fever | up a proper spirit of emulation in the ser- 
had shown itself; but every thing had been | vice. 


done to alleviate the sufferings of the poor 
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Mr. Hume believed, the country would 
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yet rue the system which the Government 
with which the right hon. Gentleman had 
been connected had pursued. He did not 
complain that those officers, who had 
served a proper time during the war, should 
be promoted ; there was, perhaps, justice 
in making 1,400 Midshipmen Lieutenants ; 
but promotion had gone on during sixteen 
years of peace, in proportion to the num- 
bers employed, as much as during the 
war. In war, promotion was rapid; it was 
the soldier’s harvest; but many of those 
promoted since the peace, had not served 
in the war, but had run over the heads of 
older officers, who were seamen before they 
were born. This was, indeed, a system 
the country would rue; and if he found 
that it was persevered in, he should make 
some distinct motion on the subject. 
Remaining Votes agreed to. 
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Army Estimates.| Sir Henry Par- 
nell then brought forward the Army Esti- 
mates. As they were the same, with one 
exception, as the House had passed the 
last Session, he should not make any 
statement concerning them. With respect 
to that exception, the vote for the Volun- 
teer and Yeomanry Corps, which was then 
postponed, he should be ready to give any 
explanation required. 

After a few words from Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, expressing a determination to offer 
no opposition to the votes, but a wish to 
obtain some information concerning the 
number of officers on half-pay, which he 
considered essential to the public service, 
the number of 88,496 men were voted for 
the service of the year. 

Several items were agreed to without 
remark. On the vote for the Military 
Asylum, 

Captain Boldero wished for further 
time to consider the Estimates. He had 
received them only that morning, at eleven 
o'clock, and had not had time to make 
himself master of them. He begged for 
time [no, no !]. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the present 
Estimates were all discussed last Session, 
and in passing them the House would only 
follow the precedent of 1807. At that 


time the Estimates had been voted pre- 
vious to the dissolution, and the same esti- 
mates were afterwards brought forward. 

Mr. R. Gordon observed, there was also 
a similar precedent in 1804, Nevertheless, 
he thought the new Members might with 
propriety complain. 
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Lord Althorp observed, that there were 
new Members in both the Parliaments of 
1804 and 1807. 

Vote agreed to. 


Trish Yeomanry. 


Intsu Yeomawnry.] On the Motion 
for 189,8031. 19s. for defraying the charge 
of the Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps for 
Great Britain and Ireland, 

Mr. O’Connell observed, that the pre- 
sent Government had involved itself in an 
error in reviving the Yeomanry Corps in 
Ireland. The Yeomanry was kept on 
foot for party purposes. After the peace 
they were no longer necessary; but the 
distribution that was made of them showed 
that the purposes for which they were kept 
up were those of party. Thus, in the 
small county of Fermanagh, with only a 
population of 130,000, there were 2,000 
Yeomanry ; while in all Munster, with a 
population of 1,900,000, there was only 
about an equal number, or 2,000. He 
had, on a former occasion, objected to the 
continuance of this force,and had received, 
not a pledge indeed, but an understanding 
from the Government, that it should be 
gradually discontinued. If the Adminis- 
tration had not been changed, that under- 
standing would, he believed, have been 
adhered to; but the new Government 
thought that it would be a good force, he 
supposed, to put downapopular cause; and 
that it would strengthen the Government, 
That was a great mistake. Never was 
there a greater mistake, for it was inva- 
riably found, that where a Yeomanry force 
was kept up, it was also necessary to 
keep up a considerable force of the King’s 
regular troops, to keep down the effects 
of that excitement which the Yeomanry 
Corps never failed to produce. _ If it was 
necessary to have a military force in any 
particular district, let it be of the regular 
troops, for they did their duty, and nothing 
more.—-Indeed it was a matter of surprise 
that men of the rank in life of the private 
soldier should be found to conduct them- 
selves with so much prudence, discretion, 
and forbearance, as the regular troops 
were found to do in Ireland, often under 
the most trying circumstances. This 
praise belonged exclusively to the regular 
troops, from the highest to the lowest 
rank. This was the general feeling in 
Ireland with respect to them; but a 
feeling the very reverse prevailed with 
respect to the Yeomanry force. Another 
objectionable foree kept up in Ireland, 
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was that of the Police—a force armed with 
deadly weapons, which they were reckless 
in using on very slight occasions. It ap- 
peared from Returns which he had had laid 
on the Table, that four times more men fell 
by the hand of the police than by the hand 
of the executioner. Thus four times more 
men were shot to punish riots, than to 
punish all other crimes. The land was 
red with blood spilled by the police. Let 
them look to the case of Castle Pollard ; 
there ten men, women, and children were 
slaughtered, because, as the -police said, 
they were assailed by stones on going to 
their barrack; but it was stated by the 
nephew of the Earl of Fingal, Mr. Dease, 
that the police were animated by party 
feeling. To this Police the Yeomanry were 
only a supplementary force. He supposed 
that one reason for keeping up the Yeo- 
manry was, that it was considered that this 
force was opposed to the Repeal of the 
Union; which was not necessarily the 
case. The consequence was now evident. 
That at Newtown-Barry their want of disci- 
pline hxd caused the shedding of blood, there 
could be no doubt. He had seen the letter 
of a Magistrate who had sat on the inves- 
tigation, which placed it beyond a doubt, 
that among this body there was a readi- 
ness to shed blood, and a want of dis- 
cipline. On this ground, therefore, he 
contended, that the Yeomanry was the 
most objectionable force that could pos- 
sibly be kept up, and the Government 
ought on no account to encourage the 
formation of Yeomanry corps. For proof 
of the party spirit of the Yeomanry, and 
their readiness to shed blood, he need not 
go beyond the fact, that for many years 
there, a Ist or a 12th of July had not 
passed without the loss of two or three 
lives by their hands. He contended, that 
if the most malicious ingenuity were to 
exert itself to devise measures to keep 
Ireland in a state of excitement, of dis- 
satisfaction, and discontent, it could not 
devise more effectual means than that 
of keeping up this kind of force. He was 
far from imputing such an intention to 
the present Government, but it was igno- 
rant of the real nature of this force and 
of its effects in keeping up agitation. Ire- 
land had many grievances to complain 
of, but nothing could so much provoke 
irritation as keeping up the Yeomanry 
corps, and he would divide against this 
vote. ‘Three out of four of the districts of 
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called on the Irish Members to remember 
that they were bound to their constituency 
to stand by him in resisting this vote. 
There was not one Member who had a 
liberal constituency who was not pledged 
to resist it. The people recollected that 
force as connected with the civil war 
which had been superinduced to extin- 
cuish the [rish Legislature. Some efforts, 
he knew, had been made by the Lord 
Lieutenant to form these corps both of 
Catholics and Protestants, but they had 
not succeeded. The feelings of the coun- 
try were against these corps, and respect- 
able men would not join them. One party, 
then, was armed against the other—the 
armed party grew insolent—insolence led 
to scuffles, and scuffles ended in death. 
If the Government wanted to increase the 
forcee—friend as he was of economy, 
he would readily assent to any increase 
the Government might think necessary 
of the King’s troops. He could not tell 
the House with what disgust and abhor- 
rence, exciting to resistance, the Yeomanry 
corps were held in by the people of Ire- 
land. He was aware that attempts had 
been made by the Irish Government to 
infuse a better spirit into those corps, and 
to cause a mixture of all parties to enter 
into them, but he also knew with what 
little success ; and the right hon. Baronet, 
(Sir H. Parnell), who knew Ireland well, 
could bear him out in the statement, that 
throughout Ireland, nineteen out of twenty 
of those corps were composed of men of 
the most violent party feelings, and be- 
longing to that party which was most 
obnoxious to the general feeling of the 
country. It was dangerous to put arms 
into the hands of such men. He was a 
friend to economy, but it was no economy 
to keep up such a corps. It was a mis- 
take to suppose, that the Yeomanry in 
Ireland was composed of men of the middle 
classes, and in comparatively easy cir- 
cumstances. The privates for the greater 
part, and the officers, for the most part, 
were men, to whom full permanent duty 
and full pay were an object.—[ Two or 
three hon. Members here said “‘ No, no.” | 
He did not speak of the Yeomanry in that 
part of Ireland (the North) to which the 
three hon. Members belonged; he spoke 
of the provinces of Munster, Leinster, and 
Connaught, which he presumed he knew 
much better than the hon. Members who 
cried out “‘No;” and he repeated, that 
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the country could not be so much an ob- 
ject as any state of things which could 
give them employment. In his own county, 
a captain of Yeomanry had lately taken 
the benefit of the Insolvent Act, yet he 
had still his company. Would not the 
pay be an object to such a man? Such 
men would be on the look out for perma- 
nent duty, or, as the sailors would say, 
‘< would look out for squalls.” 
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and indeed beyond all praise. From the 
General to the Private the conduct of the 
troops employed in the disturbed districts 
of Clare and the county Galway was under 
circumstances the most painful—that of 
repressing disturbance by the shedding 
of blood—marked by the greatest forbear- 
ance, and by every trait which must be 
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approved by the lovers of order. But, 
concurring with the hon. and learned Gen- 


discontent of the country they would get | tleman in this, as every man must do, he 
full pay—by its quietness they would get | could not agree with the hon. and learned 


nothing, but go on till some of them got 
white-washed again. Having these strong 
objections to this force, he would now 
move as an amendment, that the vote be 
reduced by the sum of 19,290/., which 
was the sum voted for the Irish Yeomanry 
force. He would not touch the English 
force, as he was not acquainted with it. 
He would leave that to the English Mem- 
bers themselves. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving, that 
instead of 189,803/., 170,512. be sub- 
stituted. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had entered more gen- 
erally into the state of Ireland than was 
called for by the vote, which was usually 
passed on such occasions, for the Yeomanry 
force. In one respect he had only done 
justice to the Government of Ireland, in 
stating, that it had done every thing in 
its power to prevent the Yeomanry force 
from becoming a party force. If it had 
not succeeded to the extent it could wish, 
it was not the fault of the Government; 
but even that furnished no argument 
against the employment of that force 
under the circumstances which had in- 
duced the Government to call it out. 
He (Mr. Stanley) did not know with what 
taste or judgment the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had called upon the Members 
for places where, as he said, free election 
existed, to support him on this occasion, 
seeing that he himself confessed that he 
was unacquainted with the constitution of 
the Yeomanry in that fourth province of 
Ireland, in which five-sixths of this force 
was employed. It was true, that party 
feeling did exist amongst some of the corps, 
but Government could not prevent that, 
though it had done every thing in its 
power to neutralize it. In one remark of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman he fully 
concurred—that which related to the con- 
duct of the King’s troops, which, under 
every circumstance, was most exemplary, 


Gentleman, that it would be expedient to 
provide such an army for Ireland as would 
meet all exigencies, without having recourse 
to some subsidiary force. He could not 
approve of that want of delicacy—he had 
almost said of the want of feeling of hon- 
esty—in the hon, and learned Gentleman, 
which made him bring before the House, 
and expose to the passions of the House— 
not to their judgment—two unfortunate 
affairs which the Police and the Yeomanry 
had had with the multitude. In one case 
there were twenty-one persons awaiting a 
verdict that might consign them to death. 
In the other, the Coroner’s Inquest was 
yet sitting on the bodies. He had seen an 
account in one of the newspapers—he 
could not vouch for its accuracy—that a 
jury of six Catholics and six Protestants 
had brought in a verdict of justifiable 
homicide. [Mr. O’Connell intimated, that 
this could not be correct : no verdict had 
been given.] Well, even under that sup- 
position, there was the more reason for not 
alluding, in a manner calculated to excite 
the popular prejudices, to a case which was 
yet to come before the tribunals of the 
country. He regretted that the hon. 
Gentleman had mixed up the Castle Pol- 
lard case on this occasion so as to throw 
odium on the two forces—the Police and 
the Yeomanry employed there. With 
respect to the Police force in Ireland, he 
would say, that a more patient or more 
temperate body of men could not be 
found, and it was most unfair to mix 
them up on this occasion with all the 
tumults of Ireland, so as to expose them 
to the passions of the people. The hon. 
Member said, that the Yeomen were sup- 





plementary to the Police in the Newtown- 
barry business ; but the fact was, the two 
bodies had found it necessary to unite to 
resist the organized attack of persons whose 
| Worst passions had been excited by other 
jcauses. When the hon. and learned 
Gentleman talked of calling out the 
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Yeomanry, let him (Mr. Stanley) remind 
him of the condition of Ireland when they 
were called out in the last winter; and 
even ifthe Yeomanry had a larger share of 
party feeling, he would ask, whether there 
was any other way of saving Ireland at the 
time, without an immense and inconve- 
nient addition to the regular military 
force? If the Government had not called 
out that body which were organized and 
ready to act—a body of men who were 
known to be loyal and devoted to the 
Constitution,—he did not say that there 
were not loyal men of all parties—but 
looking at the state of Ireland at that 
time, at the excitement created, and the 
attempt made to keep it up, he would 
assert, that if Government had not availed 
itself of the assistance of a large body of 
men ready and willing to give their ser- 
vices, and on whom Government could 
rely for the preservation of peace, it would 
have been wanting in its duty to its coun- 
try, and its God; and he would con- 
tend, that the calling out of the Yeomanry 
on that occasion had prevented the great- 
est mischiefs. He knew it was difficult 
for Government to have such a force with- 
out party feeling ; but knowing also how 
soon advantage was taken of a word or an 
act on either side, the Government saw 
that the best way was to steer clear of 
both parties—not to be led away by a 
claim of exclusive loyalty on one hand, or 
be induced by a cry to put down the 
whole Protestant population for the acts 
of a few of their body. He contended, 
then, looking at the circumstances under 
which the Yeomanry were called out last 
Christmas, and as that was a force on 
which the Government might rely for its 
general disposition to uphold the laws, 
whatever might be said of its discretion, 
it would be most injudicious and unwise 
economy to get rid of them now, by with- 
drawing the usual vote. He was, there- 
fore, ready to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee on the vote. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he had no wish to 
embarrass the Government, and if an 
expectation were held out that this force 
would not be continued after a time, he 
would withdraw his amendment. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman repeated 
his former objections, that the Yeomanry 
were a source of weakness and not of 
strength to the Government, and on that 
ground he opposed them. : 

Lord Althorp admitted, that the question 
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was one of great difficulty, as he knew 
no subject connected with the state of 
Ireland which had excited more discussion. 
At the same time, after the services which 
the Yeomanry had rendered when called 
out last Christmas, when Ireland was in a 
condition which called for the aid of such 
a force, he did not see how the usual vote 
could now be refused. The hon. Gentle- 
man had called for a pledge to have the 
force given up. [Mr. O’Connell said, 
than “ an expectation held out was all he 
required.”| He considered that on the 
part of a Government very like a pledge, 
and he was not disposed to give it, though 
he saw no probability of the force being 
increased. The use of such a force was, 
he admitted, only a choice of evils; but 
it was an alternative forced on Govern- 
ment by the circumstances of the country. 
Of the police in Ireland it was in vain for 
the hon. and learned Member to speak, as 
not rendered necessary by the condition of 
the country ; and the same condition ren- 
dered the assistance of the Yeomanry 
almost indispensable in keeping the peace. 
It was impossible, as things now stood, 
that we could keep a sufficient body of the 
King’s troops in Ireland to effect all these 
objects ; and, however much he might be 
disposed to admit the validity of the objec- 
tions to the continuance of a Yeomanry 
force, he could not, after what had now 
been said, give any such pledge as that 
demanded, nor consent immediately, after 
having called on the Yeomanry for that 
assistance which was given so promptly 
and seasonably, to take that opportunity 
to put them down. 

Mr. Strickland hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not persevere. 
He was sorry to hear the appeal made to 
the Irish Gentlemen, because he would not 
give way to any Irish Gentleman in regret 
for the unfortunate events which had 
occurred in that country. The present 
Government seemed, however, to be dis- 
posed to rule Ireland with so mnch mild- 
ness, and to apply such lenient measures 
for the purpose of suppressing discontent, 
and putting an end to the bitterness of 
party spirit, that he, for one, could not at 
present consent to embarrass their move- 
ments, by assenting to the hon. Member’s 
Motion. At any future period he would 
gladly vote for the reduction of the Yeo- 
manry; but at this moment, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not persevere in his 
Motion, 
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Mr. O'Connell expressed his assent to 
this recommendation ; but he wished to 
know if any increase of the Yeomanry in 
Ireland was in contemplation ; or if any 
other vote than the present would be 
proposed for Ireland ? 

Mr. Stanley had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that there was not any intention to 
increase the number of the Yeomanry of 
Ireland. As to any further sums of money 
being required, he supposed the hon. 
Member referred to a vote which was ap- 
plied to the clothing of the Yeomanry. He 
could not pledge himself with certainty 
that no further sum would be required for 
that purpose during the year. He believed 
not, however; and certainly no other 
would be applied for at present. 

Colonel Perceval defended the conduct 
of the Yeomanry of Ireland, who were, in 
his opinion, entitled to the praise of having 
preserved the peace of the kingdom. On 
a late occasion, the mere threat of calling 
them out into active service, had the effect 
of suppressing the spirit of disaffection 
which prevailed throughout that country. 
The hon. member for Kerry had appealed 
to the Irish Members on the present occa- 
sion, and warned them, that if they did not 
support him, their constituents would re- 
member it. He regretted much, that the 
hon. Member had recourse to an expedient 
of that kind; and he was confident, if the 
respectable and thinking portion of the 
constituency of Ireland were left to them- 
selves, that no Irish Member would have 
reason to regret having honestly spoken 
his opinion, and conscientiously given his 
vote on the questions which were agitated 
in that House. 

Colonel Evans did not approve of the 
Yeomanry as a military force, yet thought 
that Ireland was not in a condition to have 
them altogether and suddenly suppressed. 
He was of opinion, however, that it would 
be much more economical to employ the 
regular army in preserving the peace of 
that country, and todiminish the Yeomanry 
corps as speedily and as extensively as 
they could, without giving offence. 

Mr. Connolly defended the conduct of 
the Yeomanry and Police, and observed, 
that in all the experience he had of their 
conduct, and it was considerable, they had 
acted with the greatest temperance and 
discretion. In Dublin, during a period of 
extraordinary excitement, the Yeomanry 
had preserved the peace without any ad- 
ditional force, and he knew with certainty, 
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that it and the police had been very 
efficient in maintaining obedience to the 
laws. ‘The country must have regular 
troops in considerable numbers for the 
preservation of peace, if they had no police 
or Yeomanry; and, in his opinion, the 
latter force was much more efficient for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy reminded the 
House, that there were only two cases with- 
in a very long period in which there could 
be founded the slightest charge against 
the conduct of the Yeomanry. These 
were the affairs of Castlepollard and New- 
townbarry ; and he must say,that he agreed 
with the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
in thinking that it was very bad taste on 
the part of the hon. member for Kerry to 
allude to them as he had done on the 
present occasion, when the acts attributed 
to the police and Yeomanry were not 
authenticated by evidence before any 
regular tribunal. 

An Hon. Member said, there were, he 
understood, 23,000 Yeomanry in the north 
of Ireland, and 2,000 in Munster. Now 
he should be glad to know where they 
were to find regular troops to supply their 
place if the Yeomanry were disbanded ? 

Mr. O’ Connell said, the whole Yeomanry 
force was 21,000, and he could not com- 
prehend how there were 23,000 in the 
north of Ireland alone. He would not, 
however, enter into the subject further, 
and after the observations which had 
fallen from the hon. member for York- 
shire, he would withdraw his amendment. 

An Hon. Member replied, that the Irish 
Yeomanry amounted to 28,000. 

Mr. Hume said, they had hitherto been 
on the subject of the Irish Yeomanry : he 
now wished to draw their attention to the 
English. What need was there in this 
country for a large Yeomanry force kept 
up at a great expense? How much 
better would it not be to have a Burgher 
Guard? He repeated it—a Burgher 
Guard that would serve without pay, in- 
stead of Yeomanry corps which would 
cost the country 170,000/. for their pay 
and expenses. [No.] He said, yes. There 
it was on the Estimates, and let any one 
who understood figures look at it, and say 
no if they could. He thought, that it 
would be much better even to employ the 
regular army to preserve the peace of the 
country. They had much more temper 
and firmness, and he did not see why that 
army had been increased unless it was to 
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employ them in such service. He would 
not embarrass the Government by oppos- 
ing the vote, but he hoped it would be the 
last required for the same purpose. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, he could 
not allow the vote to pass without protest- 
ing against the language used by the hon. 
Member respecting the Yeomanry of Eng- 
land. He thought that they were the 
most useful, as well as the most constitu- 
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in order to save the horse-tax for the 
horses they employed in their business. 
He knew a surgeon at Taunton, who was 
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‘ pointed out to him as having employed 


tional force, the Government could employ, | 


and he believed, that but for their exer- 
tions in the course of the last autumn, the 
country would not have been in that state 


of peace and prosperity in which it was at | 


present. He had the honour to command 
a troop of Yeomanry in his own county. 
He could bear testimony to their efficiency 
in all cases where their services were re- 
quired, and he knew they received no 
remuneration whatever for their services. 

Mr. Hume could only say, in reply to 
the noble Marquis, that when he last 
moved for a return of the sum expended 
on Yeomanry corps, he found that the 
noble Marquis and his troop had a part of 
it. 

Mr. Hunt differed from the noble 
Marquis as to the efficiency of the 
Yeomanry. On a recent occasion, in 
Wales, it was well known that one-half of 
a troop which came to put down a riot, was 


two butchers’ boys to ride his horses in a 
Yeomanry corps, in order that he might 
save the horse-tax. He stated nothing 
but what he could prove. He knew some- 
thing of Yeomanry corps of old. He had 
been present when whole troops ran away. 
This was during the war, and he repeated, 
he thought they were the worst kind of 
force that could be employed to preserve 
the peace of the country. 

Lord Althorp had no connection with 
any Volunteer or Yeomanry corps, but he 
had seen a good deal of them in the course 
of his life, and he must say, he believed 
the description given of them by the 
member for Preston to be incorrect. In 
the late riots in Wiltshire, it was well 
known, and acknowledged by all, that the 
Yeomanry had rendered the greatest ser- 
vice in suppressing disturbances, and that 
to them the country was indebted for the 
speedy establishment of tranquillity. The 


| Yeomanry corps, were, he was sure, chiefly 


disarmed by the mob, and that the other | 
same valuable services might be expected 


half ran away. He said this without 
meaning any personal offence. He knew 
none of the officers; but there was no 


doubt that the corps had been of no | 
curious thing to look into the debates on 
every Estimate for the last fifty years, and 


service there, and he believed they would, 
from other reasons, be of no service else- 
where. Did the Government know, that 
in the counties of Kent and Sussex the 
labourers had threatened, if the Irish were 
permitted as usual to come and take the 
bread out of their mouths, that they would 
set fire to the corn-fields, and to the hops, 
as well as the hay? He stated what was 
well known, and had been published in 
the newspapers. Now what would the 
employers of these labourers do, if they 
were called on to act as Yeomanry ? Why 
their property would be immediately 
marked for destruction, if they ventured 
to act against the mob. He repeated, 
therefore, that as a force to preserve the 
peace, the Yeomanry was useless. He 
knew, too, that a great number of the 
members of the Yeomanry corps were in 
the habit of getting butcher boys and bakers, 
and anybody, to ride their horsesas yeomen, 


composed of substantial farmers. The 
hon. Gentleman was also in error when he 
stated that incendiarism still continued ; 
but of this, he (Lord Althorp) was sure, 
that should a recurrence of the disturb- 
ances of last autumn take place, the 


from the Yeomanry as they performed 
last year. 
Mr. Robert Gordon said, it would be a 


to observe how much opinions had chang- 
ed, At that time, patriots as good as the 
member for Middlesex, or the member for 


Preston, thought that the only constitu- 





tional force was a Yeomanry or Militia, 
and now, it would appear, they were all for 
the employment of a standing army. 

Mr. Hunt read a paragraph from a 
Sunday paper, in which the writer stated, 


that he bad seen a gentleman from the 


neighbourhood of Sittingbourne, in Kent, 
who assured him that the farmers were 
under great apprehension of the renewal 
of the burnings of last year. With respect 
to the Yeomanry, he was really at a loss 
to understand on what ground they were 
stated to be so admirable a force as some 
hon. Gentlemen seemed to consider them. 
He knew of no feats of valour performed 
by the Yeomanry. Not a trigger had 
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been pulled against them. [cougheng.] 
He was sent there by the people, and 
had as much right to speak there as any 
of the hon. Members who were troubled 
with so much huskiness. He thought 
they would do themselves more credit, as 
Members of Parliament and Gentlemen, 
if they abstained from vulgar noise. [loud 
coughing.] It would much better become 
any hon. Member to try to answer him 
than to endeavour to put him down in that 
manner. 

Mr. Trevor said, that the hon. member 
for Preston had made out a case for the 
embodying of the Yeomanry, by stating 
that the labourers were threatening to 
destroy the property of their employers. 
The Yeomanry corps were a most efficient 
force, and were formed of persons who 
had a stake in the country, and not of ap- 
prentices and butcher-boys, as the hon. 
Member insinuated. He thought that 
the Yeomanry had been unjustly libelled 
by the hon. members for Preston and 
Middlesex. 

Mr. Hume wished to know how he had 
libelled the Yeomanry ? 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that 
although he certainly was unable to bear 
testimony to the good conduct of the men 
belonging to the Glamorganshire Yeoman- 
ry, their officers had shown the greatest 
zeal and courage. He attributed the mis- 
conduct of the privates to their being the 
relations and friends of those against whom 
they were called upon to act. At the 
same time, some allowance ought to be 
made for them on account of their being 
called out to exercise only eight days in 
the year. There was, however, now a proof 
that they were not to be relied on like 
disciplined troops, and he therefore cer- 
tainly was of opinion, that it would be 
better to spend the money which it was 
proposed to vote for the Yeomanry on a 
regular force. 

Mr. George Lamb could not but believe 
that the Yeomanry must be the best de- 
scription of force to defend their own pro- 
perty and firesides. He agreed that the 
specimen of the Yeomanry to which the 
hon. Alderman had adverted was not a 
lucky one; but he must protest against 
condemning the general character of the 
Yeomanry corps, in consequence of a sin- 
gle exception. There were many instances 
of their good conduct; and especially last 
autumn, in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. 
He should have great confidence in the 
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English Yeomanry, if any necessity were 
to arise for their exertions. 

Mr. Pringle eulogised the character 
and conduct of the Yeomanry in Scotland, 
especially in the year 1820, when the peace 
of that country, which was nearly ina 
state of insurrection, was restored almost 
by the Yeomanry alone. He thought the 
disembodying of the Yeomanry was a most 
unwise measure on the part of the Minis- 
ters by whom it was adopted. 

Mr. Spring Rice defended the conduct 
of the Ministry by whom the disembodying 
of the Yeomanry had been carried into 
effect. There had been no intention to 
show the slightest disrespect to that de- 
scription of force; it was only felt that at 
that period the public service could dis- 
pense with it. The circumstances of the 
present time were very different. 

Sir M. W. Ridley reprobated the un- 
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justifiable language used by some hon. 


Members with reference to the Yeomanry 
of England. It was a force admirably 
calculated to repress the tumults excited 
by the bad advice of those who had too 
much the ear of the people. To his know- 
ledge, the whole country. was highly in- 
debted to the Yeomanry of the North of 
England for their recent efforts in main- 
taining public tranquillity. During six 
weeks that the Northumberland Yeomanry 
had been under arms, not a single instance 
had occurred of want of discipline, or of 
misconduct. ‘The reports of the officers 
who had been appointed to inspect the 
various Yeomanry corps, afforded abund- 
ant proof of their efficiency and value. 

Mr. Edward Petre added his testimony 
to that of the hon. Baronet in favour of 
the conduct of the Yeomanry of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Hunt said, he supposed the hon. 
Baronet meant to give him a lecture, when 
he talked of advice that had been given to 
the people. The hon. Baronet would have 
been more consistent if he had stated 
what that advice was, He (Mr. Hunt) 
had never given any advice to the people 
which he was not prepared to justify, 
either there or anywhere else. 

The Amendment withdrawn, and origi- 
nal Resolution agreed to. 

On the Resolution for granting 697 ,800/. 
for Half-pay and Military Allowances for 
retired officers, 

Sir Henry Hardinge expressed his hope, 
that before the Appropriation Act was 
brought forward, the-case of the Half-pay 
officers would be taken into consideration, 
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with a view to some amelioration of their 
condition. The Committee of 1828 had 
recommended the employment of the half- 
pay officers in civil occupations. He 
trusted this recommendation would be 
attended to. He knew many officers too 
much crippled by service for military duty, 
but quite competent to the discharge of a 
civil office. He hoped the right hon. 
Baronet would bring forward some plan 
having this object in view; if not, he 
would do so himself. 

Mr. Hume thought, that military men, 
after long service, became very incompe- 
tent for civil situations. Sinecures they 
might be competent to hold, and salaries 
they could receive as well as any body in 
the country; but to the duties of civil offi- 
ces he was persuaded they were not equal. 
He wished to know what was the rule 
with respect to promotions in the army, 
and how the vacancies were filled up, 
whether from the half-pay or not? 

Sir H. Parnell said, there was no fixed 
rule on the subject. 

Sir Henry Hardinge observed, that it would 
be difficult to fix a rule upon that subject, 
as the casualties of foreign service would 
put an end to all arrangements of that 
sort, and much injustice would often arise 
from any inflexible rule to fill up all va- 
cancies from the half-pay list alone. 

Colonel Evans thought, that half-pay 
officers were not as much attended to as 
they might be, though he did not mean to 
say they could always be fixed upon to 
fill up vacancies. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the motion for a grant of 1,335,986. 
for Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he wished 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite to a matter of some im- 
portance. He understood, that a great 
number of pensioners had made a commu- 
tation of their pensions to become colonial 
settlers, and that under this arrangement 
they had received three or four years’ 
half-pay; but this money had not been 
paid to them under circumstances that 
would ensure their going out, on the con- 
trary, he was informed that some of them 
had dissipated the money and remained 
in England. If that were the case, the 
whole of the object of the arrangement 
would be defeated, and many of these 
men would ultimately come upon their 
parishes for support. He understood 
that 700 or 800 men in Ireland were in 
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the same situation. The case, with re- 
spect to them, was still stronger than 
with respect to the pensioners who were 
Englishmen; for the latter could have 
recourse to their parishes, but the former 
would be without that support. He 
thought that some caution ought to be 
used on this matter, and that, for the pro- 
tection of these soldiers, the right hon. 
Secretary ought to refuse to allow them 
to make the commutation, unless they 
actually went abroad, as settlers, nor to 
make it after they were forty-five years of 
age. If the new regulations were well 
acted upon, he was quite sure, that the 
Pension List might be reduced 200,000/. 
within the space of ten years. His chief 
object in making these remarks was, to 
prevent the character of the country being 
injured, for nothing was more discreditable 
than that its veterans should have to de- 
pend on parish bounty for support. The 
right hon. Baronet ought to stand between 
the soldier and the public for the protec- 
tion of both. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that no commuta- 
tion had been yet agreed to but what he 
found commenced and in progress when 
he took office. New regulations were in 
preparation, and he assured the gallant 
Officer that he was quite willing to act in 
the character which the gallant Officer 
had recommended him to assume. He 
could assure the hon. and gallant Member, 
that nothing whatever had been done at the 
War-office on this subject which was not 
strictly in accordance with the memoran- 
dum drawn up while the gallant Officer 
was Secretary-at-War. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the motion that the Chairman 
report these Resolutions to the House, 


Vicre-Treasurer (IrneLanp.) |] Mr. 
Robert Gordon said, he would take that 
opportunity of observing upon some com- 
plication of accounts in the office of Vice- 
treasurer of Ireland. It had not taken place 
during the time that Mr. M. Fitzgerald 
was in office; but he understood, that this 
confusion did exist, and that it extended 
for some time back. He wished to know 
if this report were true; if any loss had 
occurred, and what steps had been taken 
to recover it? 

Lord Althorp said, that the accounts 
of the former Vice-Treasurer had not been 
made up tilllately. They were now under 
the consideration of the auditors, 
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Mr. Robert Gordon observed, that it was 
then true, that the accounts had been un- 
settled for years. 

Mr. Spring Rice admitted that to be the 
fact; but said, it was not the fault of the late 
Board of Treasury, who had often pressed 
for the accounts. 

Mr. Hume wished to know what was 
the amount of money unaccounted for? 

Mr. Spring Rice could not tell till the 
accounts had been audited. 

Mr. Robert Gordon blamed the delay 
of the late Government. 

Mr. Hume said, the blame was still the 
more when it was considered that this 
same person had been recently appointed 
to the Government of a colony. That 
appointment particularly ought to be in- 
quired into. 

Sir J. Wrottesley thought, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
give some explanation on this subject. 
He wished also to know who had recom- 
mended this officer to his appointment 
abroad ? 

Mr. Goulburn said, it was difficult to 
give any explanation when he was not 
in the possession of official documents. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that this case 
was a bad one. The officer in question 
had had a salary of 2,000/. a year, and it 
seemed that for five years he had been 
permitted to receive 10,000/. a year of the 
public money without accounting for it. 
He did not know how to explain this, 
except that the late Vice-Treasurer was a 
loyal man—and in Ireland that was a 
specific cure for all vices. 

The House resumed. 


Dean Forest Bounparies Bixt.] 
Lord Duncannon moved the second read- 
ing of the Dean Forest Boundaries Bill. 

Sir William Guise did not rise to offer 
any opposition to the Bill, but as some 
tumults which lately prevailed in that part 
of the country were connected with the 
attempt to settle the boundaries of the 
Forest, he thought this a fit time to make 
observations on the subject. He believed 
the people in the Forest had laboured 
under a great mistake as to their supposed 
rights. His hon. Colleague and himself 
had had interviews with the foresters, and 
he was sure his hon. Colleague would 
corroborate the statement he was about to 
make. It was well-known that formerly 
courts were held in this district, but they 
had been allowed for many years to fall 
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into disuse. He believed it was owing 
to the want of these courts, in which their 
grievances might have been examined and 
redressed, that the rights of the people 
were not well understood, and that the 
disturbances had arisen. The people be- 
lieved, that by these courts only could 
their claims be properly considered, and 
his hon. Colleague and himself had been 
instructed to endeavour to obtain their 
re-establishment. He was happy to add, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Woods 
and Forests had promised to take the sub- 
ject into consideration, and he had no 
doubt his Majesty’s Government would 
endeavour to effect what was most advan- 
tageous to the public. He thought it right 
to mention the subject, because a general 
opinion prevailed among the people, that 
their rights had been infringed. 

Mr. Moreton corroborated the statement 
of his hon. Colleague, and he had no 
doubt that the re-establishment of the 
courts alluded to would be attended with 
great advantage. As the attention of the 
noble Lord had been directed to the sub- 
ject, he hoped some remedy would be 
devised for the evil. 

Lord Duncannon observed, that the re- 
establishment of the Courts would be at- 
tended with some difficulty, but the sub- 
ject was under consideration. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had heard a great 
deal of these riots, that the bounds had 
been levelled, and so forth, and he begged 
to ask whether any of the persons charged 
with these riots were in prison or whether 
they had been admitted to bail. 

Lord Duncannon said, he understood 
some of the rioters were in prison, but the 
greater number had been admitted to bail. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, it was a singu- 
lar fact, that this Bill had not been printed. 
It was quite unusual for a bill to go through 
a second reading without being printed. 
Its provisions might be all good and right, 
but many hon. Members must wish to see 
them. 

Lord Duncannon said, the Bill had gone 
through the House last Session when every 
Member had a copy of it. He could have 
no objection, however, to have it printed if 
it was thought desirable. 

Mr. Robert Gordon apprehended, that 
considerable alterations had been made 
in the Bill since that time. The very im- 
portant clause relating to St. Briavels 
Court had been since introduced. 

Read a second time, 
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Corporate Funps Bitt.] On the 
Order of the Day being moved for the 
second reading of the Corporate Funds 
Bill, 

Mr. Trant supposed this Bill was the 
same as that introduced in the last Par- 
liament, and he should oppose it on the 
same grounds as he then opposed it unless 
he heard better reasons stated in its sup- 
port. The Bill, if he understood it rightly, 
was founded on the principle that it was 
exceedingly improper for Corporations to 
appropriate their funds to election pur- 
poses. Now this rule might be good if it 
was general, but we had Parliamentary 
Candidate societies, and other bodies under 
different names, appropriating funds for 
such purposes, and he thought it would 
be invidious and unfair to restrain Cor- 
porations by an express law from applying 
their funds in the same manner. 

Mr. Hume observed, that he did not 
know what his hon, friend meant by com- 
paring Corporations to the Parliamentary 
Candidate Society. In the latter case 
parties used their own money—Corpora- 
tions applied the property of others. It 
did not belong to them but to the public. 
The distinction was as broad as possible. 
He did not wish to enter into any discus- 
sion at present, but the fallacy on which 
his hon. friend built his argument was 
evident. 

Mr. Paget concurred in the propriety 
of the distinction laid down by the hon. 
member for Middlesex. The funds ap- 
plied by Corporations to election purposes 
were, in almost every instance, strictly and 
entirely the fundsof the towns. In many 
cases those funds were grossly and shame- 
fully misapplied, and the trusts mon- 
strously abused, grossly infringing on the 
privileges of that House. He would refer 
to an instance which occurred not long 
since, in a borough near his residence, 
which he did not adopt from hearsay, nor 
had it merely been whispered about; it 
was authorised and blazoned abroad by the 
Corporation. Having had large funds at 
its disposal, which fora period of 500 or 600 
years, had been strictly appropriated to 
their legitimate purposes, the necessities 
of the town, the Corporation had taken 
the money, and in order to supply the de- 
ficiency, itimposed atax on the inhabitants 
to the extent of 4,000/. or 5,000/. per an- 
num, who were little able to support so 
great a burthen. The funds, to supply 
the place of which this heavy taxation 
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was levied, were applied to the corrupt 
purpose of returning Members to that 
House. A number of honorary freemen 
had been made, to smother the elective 
franchise possessed by the freemen of the 
town, and in this manner the Corporation 
sought to establish a political influence in 
the borough. The members of it bar- 
gained with an hon. Baronet residing in 
the neighbourhood, and another Gentle- 
man who was their candidate, to expend 
27,0007. in returning them for the borough 
of Leicester. Without entering further 
into detail, he must say, that this was a sys- 
tem which called imperiously for a re- 
medy, and he assured the House, that such 
an application of public money was felt by 
the people to be a robbery. The question 
was, whether they were not bound to pre+ 
vent the recurrence of such practices; and 
the decision on it ought not to be delayed. 
He could not conceive a grosser fraud than 
such a misapplication of Corporate funds, 
and it was impossible that Parliament 
should allow it to continue. If the Biil 
should be defeated, he hoped the Minis- 
try would take it up, for the country call- 
ed for it. The taxation imposed by Cor- 
porations, and which was not under the 
scrutiny of the House, ought to be most 
seriously watched, if for no other reason 
than that the people themselves had no 
voice in the imposition, and in all cases 
the funds intrusted to Corporations should 
be applied to their destined purposes. 
Bill read a second time. 


SPOS LAO EDO mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 28, 1831. 


Poor-Laws (Iretanp.) |] The Mar- 
quis of Downshire presented a Petition 
from the town of Newry, in favour of the 
introduction of the Poor-laws into Ireland. 
He had avoided hitherto giving an opinion 
on that important subject, as he thought 
that it embraced the most various and 
conflicting considerations. It was a 
question of the last importance, and re- 
quired time and deliberation to understand 
and satisfactorily to arrange it. If the 
introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland 
would improve the condition of the lower 
orders, he would most gladly give it his 
support; but he considered the subject to 
be as yet in too crude a state to enable 
him to decide that the introduction of 
them would have such a beneficial result, 
He was happy to understand that a mea- 
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sure was about to be introduced in the 
other House of Parliament which would 
tend materially to give employment to the 
people. The measure was one by which 
encouragement was to be held out for the 
drainage of bogs and wet lands, and it 
was similar to one which he had introduced 
last year, but which, after having been 
nearly carried through Parliament, un- 
fortunately failed. He considered, at the 
time, the failure of his bill to be a mis- 
fortune to Ireland ; but if the subject were 
now taken up, as he understood it was, in 
the House of Commons, he would agree 
that it was a blessing, and not a mis- 
fortune, and he was glad to see the bill in 
such good hands. 


Ture Truck Sysrem.] Lord Skelmers- 
dale presented Petitions from Wigan, and 
from the money-paying masters of Great 
Bolton, in Lancashire, against the Truck 
System, stating the great evils of the 
system, and that it was equally injurious 
to the masters and the workmen. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, he had now to 

place on their Lordships’ Table two Bills 
on the subject of the truck system, and 
the payment of the wages of labour. 
These were the same Bills in substance as 
were introduced by a friend of his last 
year in the House of Commons, and he 
wished to act with regard to them only in 
concurrence with the views of the friends 
of the measure in the other House. He 
was glad that their Lordships had now 
the power to originate propositions of this 
nature, while the House of Commons was 
occupied on other and perhaps more im- 
portant business ; and he had every reason 
to approve of the resolution which the 
other House passed at the close of last 
Session, enabliug their Lordships to do so. 
He would not then occupy the time of the 
House in explaining the meaning and ob- 
jects of these Bills, which would be 
better done on the second reading. The 
noble Lord presented two Bills, one to re- 
peal several Acts and parts of Acts pro- 
hibiting the payment of wages in goods, 
or otherwise than in the current coin of 
the Realm, and the other to prohibit in 
certain trades, and in certain parts of 
Great Britain, the payment of wages in 
goods, or otherwise than in the current 
coin of the Realm.—Both were read a 
first time. 
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(InELAND).] Viscount Melbourne brought 
in a Bill for the regulation of Lieutenants 
of Counties, the second reading of which 
he gave notice he would move on Monday 
next. 

The Duke of Wellington inquired if the 
noble Lord intended to enter into the 
details of the measure now 4 

Viscount Melbourne apprehended there 
would be no opposition tothe introduction of 
the Bill, but if it were required, as the noble 
Duke’s question seemed to imply, he would 
at once enter into thedetails, but he should 
beg noble Lords to defer a debate upon it 
until the second reading. 

The Marquis of Londonderry inquired 
if the Bill went to affect the office of 
Custos Rotulorum in Ireland. 

Viscount Melbourne said, it did not affect 
that office. 


Scotch Elections. 


Scorcnu Exectrions.] The Duke of 
Buccleuch presented a Petition from the 
Commissioners of Supply and Heritors of 
the County of Forfar, stating, that while 
they approved of a moderate Reform, 
they were decidedly opposed to the sweep- 
ing measure of Reform introduced by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, which they considered 
not to be calculated for the present situ- 
ation of the country. The petition set 
forth in detail a variety of objections to 
the Bull, stating, that the increase of Mem- 
bers fur boroughs would not improve the 
Representation of Scotland, and that the 
qualification of 10/. was too low, and it 
called on their Lordships to defend the 
settled institutions of the country. 

Viscount Duncan did not rise to object 
to the receiving of the petition, but having 
had a great deal to do with the trans- 
actions which occurred in the county of 
Forfar, previous to the petition being got 
up, he requested the indulgence of the 
House while he said a few words. In the 
month of May last, a requisition for a 
public meeting was signed by many of 
those persons whose names now appeared 
to this petition, in order that Resolutions, 
declaratory of the same sentiments as 
were contained in that document, might 
receive the sanction of the country. ‘I'he 
greatest pains were taken to get together 
a meeting of the county, and the mecting 
was fixed for the day previous to that on 
which the election was to take place, in 
order, no doubt, if the Resolutions were 
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elected to represent the county, on the 
subject of Reform. Having a suspicion 
that something of that nature was in con- 
templation, he attended the meeting, 
which was composed of but eighty-four 
persons, county meetings in Scotland 
being, as he need not inform the House, 
very different things from what they were 
in England; and he there proposed an 
amendment, expressing approbation of 
he Bill for Reform introduced by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and approbation of the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers; and 
that amendment was carried by a majority 
of sixty to twenty-four.—-Under these 
circumstances, he could not submit to 
hear the petition presented by the noble 
Duke called the petition of the county of 
Forfar—and he contended it could only 
be received as the petition of the indi- 
viduals who signed it. He did not ques- 
tion the respectability of those gentlemen, 
as some of them were men of the first 
rank and largest property in the county; 
but the petition could only be considered 
as one representing their united opinions, 
and as one got up under peculiar circum- 
stances, the attempt to give it the sanction 
of the county having failed. He thought 
it right to give this explanation, lest the 
petition should be taken by their Lord- 
ships or the public as the representation 
of the general opinion of the county of 
Forfar; the more particularly, as that 
county stood single in Scotland, in having 
passed a vote in approbation of the Reform 
Bill, and of the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. While he was on his legs, he 
begged leave to say a few words on the 
subject of the excitement which was said 
to have prevailed during the late elections 
in Scotland. He was an enemy to vio- 
lence and disorder as much as any man in 
thecommunity, and he felt that the promo- 
ters of violence should be made amenable 
to justice ; but he must say, that many of 
the accounts which he had seen were ex- 
aggerated. When he heard that the words 
“ blood-thirsty” were applied to the people 
of Scotland, and when it was said, that the 
people were ready to commit acts similar to 
those committed during the French Revolu- 
tion, he could not believethe evidence of his 
senses. One would suppose, from what had 
been stated, that the people were about to 
accomplish a revolution, and that they had 
plans and leaders all in readiness for the 
purpose. It would be idle to contradict 
such statements, and he would assure 
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those who were alarmed on the subject, 
that the people of Scotland wanted no 
revolution, but Reform—that the Bill was 
their plan, and his Majesty’s Ministers 
their leaders. They sought to obtain for 
themselves a free and fair share of the 
Representation, and to be placed on a foot- 
ing with the other parts of the United 
Kingdom as to constitutional advantages. 

The Duke of Buccleuch had not said, 
or wished it to be understood, that the pe- 
tition was that of the county of Forfar. 
He placed it on the Table as the petition 
of about fifty of the most independent 
and principal landholders in the county. 
He would not discuss at present to what 
extent violence had been committed, and 
how far it might be apprehended. He 
could only say, that acts of disorder had 
taken place, the redressing of which he 
would leave in the hands of the Magis- 
tracy, of the officers of the Crown, and of 
the Secretary of State, who, he under- 
stood, had been communicated with on 
the subject. 

Viscount Duncan said, he believed the 
matter referred to had been already taken 
up by the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
who had offered a reward for the discovery 
of the offenders. As far as Forfar was 
concerned, the disturbances had yet gone 
no further than the exhibition of a placard, 
which certainly was offensive. 

The Earl of Haddington was unwilling 
to create any discussion with regard to 
the spirit in which the late elections of 
Scotland had been conducted ; but when 
his noble friend said, that the accounts of 
violence and disorder committed had been 
exaggerated, he would wish to know to 
what accounts his noble friend referred, 
as certainly he had seen nothing stated 
but what was borne out by the facts. 
He apprehended, that at several elections 
considerable disorder had prevailed, and 
he had the testimony of eye-witnesses, as 
well as the concurrent accounts in the 
public papers, to bear him out in what he 
said. He did not wish to signalize par- 
ticular individuals, though he knew that 
at Lanark, Dumbarton, and Air, such 
scenes had taken place, that it was scarcely 
possible to exaggerate them in description. 
He agreed with his noble friend, that the 
people of Scotland were entitled to a fair 
share in the Representation, and that they 
were justified in seeking it by all legal and 
constitutional means; but he was sure his 
noble friend would say, that violence was 
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neither legal nor constitutional, and that 
those persons who claimed a right to be 
heard had no right to prevent all other 
persons from receiving the same indul- 
gence. He was unwilling to make these 
remarks; but when his noble friend spoke 
of exaggeration, and of constitutional 
means, he thought it was advisable to 
place both sides of the subject before 
their Lordships. 

Viscount Duncan begged leave to say, 
that no one deprecated violence more 
than he did. 

Lord Belhaven must say, that, so far as 
he could judge, the accounts of the dis- 
order alleged to have taken place at the 
elections in Scotland were exaggerated. 


Peet eet sent 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 28, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bills brought in. By Lord Howick, to amend 
the Act, 14th Geo. 3rd, relative to the Administration of 
Justice in Canada. By Mr. SLAney, for the better rating 
of Tenements, under a certain Annual Value. By Mr. 
Sprine Rice, to explain and amend two Acts, 54th and 
58th Geo, 3rd, relating to double Assessments of the Land 
Tax. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Picorr, of the 
various Rates of Duties levied upon British produce im- 
ported into Foreign Countries, pointing out such Articles 
as are prohibited :—On the Motion of Mr. Rutuven, all 
Sums bequeathed to the Poor of Ireland, of which the Cor- 
porations have been constituted Guardians, with all the 
particulars attending them :—On the Motion of Sir W. B. 
Foxes, all Criminal Informations filed in the King’s 
Bench against Magistrates, from Ist January, 1820, to 
December 30th, 1850:—-On the Motion of Mr. Alderman 
THompson, Stamp Duties paid on Marine and Fire Insur- 
ances :—On the Motion of Mr. PouLerr THomson, of 
the quantity of Lead, and Lead Ore imported, and from 
whence, from Ist January, 1850, to Ist January, 1831, 
with the amount of the Duty received; also, of Lead, and 
Lead Ore exported from the United Kingdom, from Ist 
January, 1830, to 1st January, 1831: distinguishing the 
Countries to which it was sent. 

Petition presented, By Mr. Cuive, from Hereford, in 
favour of the Beer Act. 


Incorrect Rerurn or a MEMBER’s 
Name.| The Lord Advocate said, he 
wished to mention a circumstance which 
most nearly affected the rights of a Gentle- 
man who had been elected a Member of that 
House. The Gentleman he alluded to 
had been elected for the town of Newport, 
in the Isle of Wight, and had been re- 
turned to that House under the name of 
‘‘ John Hope Vere, of Craigie Hall,” 
when, in fact, his real name was James 
Joseph Hope Vere. While the mistake 
existed uncorrected, the Gentleman in 
question could not take his seat; and it 
therefore became necessary to mention the 
matter to the House, that their pleasure 
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Advocate) was perfectly able to speak to 
the fact, that this was the Gentleman who 
had been returned for the place in question, 
and there were many other hon. Members 
equally able to give their testimony to the 
same point. 

The Speaker said, that all the House 
required in such cases was the proof 
necessary to indentify the Gentleman 
applying to the House with the Gentle- 
man who had been elected. That proof, 
it seemed, was abundant in the present 
instance, not only from the knowledge of 
Members of that House and of others, but 
from the description of the residence 
which, in the return, exactly answered 
to that of the hon. applicant; and re- 
sidence was a most important part of de- 
scription, especially with respect to Scotch 
Gentlemen, who were as often known by 
the names of their residences as of their 
families. Under these circumstances the 
course would be, upon sufficient identifi- 
cation of the Member, to call the Clerk 
of the Crown to the Table, and direct him 
toamend the return. Ordered accordingly. 


Taxes oN THE Press.] Mr. Hunt 
presented a Petition from the working 
classes being members of the north west 
division of the National Political Union, 
meeting at Marylebone-lane, complain- 
ing of the restrictions which particular 
taxes now imposed upon the Liberty 
of the Press. The petition he stated to 
be couched in very respectful language, 
which, however, condemned most strongly 
the existence of these taxes. The hon. 
Member referred to the various shackles 
which, at different times, had been im- 
posed upon the Press, and particularly to 
the Six Acts which had been passed some 
years ago, which, in his opinion, ought to 
be repealed, and which were a blot upon 
the Statute Book. If that House did not 
repeal them, it would disgrace itself. He 
wished the Press to be allowed to publish 
truth, and only to be punished when it 
published falsehood. 

Mr. John Gordon did not rise to oppose 
the reception of the petition, though it was 
perhaps irregular to receive it; but with a 
view of showing the House what sort of 
ideas the Society from which this petition 
had emanated entertained, and what sort 
of publications they were, against which 
the Acts complained of operated, he 
would beg leave to read to the House 
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believed the Society fostered. The first 
was a publication entitled, ‘‘ The Poor 
Man’s Guardian” and he would read 
from it a specimen of the manner in which 
these writers spoke of the laws they now 
asked to have repealed. ‘‘We maintain 
that the act of Messrs. Capet, Polignac, 
&c., which so deservedly lost Charles 10th 
of France his throne, and consigned Polig- 
nac, &c., to imprisonment, was not 
more arbitrary nor atrocious than the 
present proceedings of Messrs. Guelph, 
Grey, Brougham, Denman, &c. The 
French tyrants intended to destroy the 
liberty of the press (which is the very 
key and safeguard of every other liberty) 
—the English tyrants intend the same. 
What difference is there then between the 
act of Capet, &c., and this Act of Guelph, 
&c.? Why there is this, and this only 
difference. The act of Capet, &c, was 
the act of a hero, and the Act of Guelph, 
&c., is the Act ofa dastardly assassin. 
..+... But William Guelph and his 
minions, although they think they 
have the right, and also the power, 
to‘ do as they please with their own’ 
people, yet have not courage enough to 
bite with their ownteeth. They have not 
courage to fight with their own weapons. 
They will not sully their own bright 
sword, but they will mangle us with the 
teeth of a deceased bloodhound. They 
will stab us with the dagger of a dead as- 
sassin. Cowardly tyrants !” The following 
was the advice given to the people. 
“Charles Capet and his minions deliberated 


and ordered, or caused their armed slaves | 


to violate, in endeavouring to suppress their 
popular papers, not the laws, but the 
rights and liberties of the whole people of 
France; and William Guelph and his 
minions have, doubtless, deliberated and 
ordered, or caused the violation, not of the 
laws, but therights and liberties of the 
whole people of England, by their present 
endeavours to destroy these penny papers. 
The people of France resisted the tyranni- 
cal attempt, hurled the tyrant from the 
Throne, and caged, as they would tigers, 
his minions. And are the people of England 
such sorry slaves, that they can only talk 
and sing of freedom? Will not they, 
too, resist the law of these tyrants? Will 
not they, too, have a glorious revolution ? 
We must resist it, for, be the laws bind- 
ing on you, they are notonus. We have 
not consented to them. We have always 
condemned them. We have never author- 
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ised, but have ever denied the power of 
any man, or any set of men, or any 
William Guelph, or any other Guelph, to 
control our actions and make laws for us. 
We deny such power now, and we will 
not be bound by their laws.” In another 
publication, called The Republican; or, the 
Sovereignty of the People, he found the case 
described of the Editor of the Poor Man’s 
Guardian, was the case that called forth 
the petition. Thedescription wasas follows : 
—The fiend Castlereagh’s ordinances.— 
Fellow Citizens—An honest British Citizen, 
for having published untaxed useful know- 
ledge, tendiug to open the eyes of the bam- 
boozled multitude, has been summoned to 
Bow-street office, there put on a footing 
| with pickpockets, and has been condemned 
to pay the penalty mentioned in the Act 
of Parliament... ... But Citizen Hether- 
ington does not acknowledge the validity 
of the Act of Parliament under which he 
has been convicted. It is not binding on 
him. He has nothing to do with it ex- 
cept to defy it. And why does he defy 
it? Because he had no Representative in 
the Parliament in which this villanous ordi- 
nance was passed. He considers the 
damnable knowledge-taxing mandate of 
the boroughmongering parliamentarians as 
much binding on the unrepresented people 
of England, as the contemptible, impotent, 
ordinances of Charles Capet were binding 
on the people of France. He who ap- 
proves or enforces them must be a devilish 
'malignant fiend, and ought to be hunted 
| out of civilized society. He who submits 
to them is a contemptible, abject and 
cowardly slave—a disgrace to his country, 
/ and an enemy to his fellow-citizens. Act- 
| ing on this incontrovertible principle, he 
' defies the ordinances of self-elected tyrants. 
He appeals to his fellow-citizens to sup- 
port him in his honest, public-spirited 
exertions. His publications were insti- 
tuted for the sole benefit of the cheated, 
| plundered, and insulted multitude? to 
them he appeals for protection against 
the diabolical machinations of the villains 
in power.” The hon. Member observed, 
that this was a specimen of the know- 
ledge, the wide circulation of which 
was so much desired, and that was a 
specimen too of the light in which these 
petitioners viewed what they called the 
Liberty of the Press. There were other 
publications of the same class. There was 
The Prompter of Saturday, June 18th, 
which contained a paragraph directed 
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against all Kings and Priests whatever, 
and expressly declaring, that the writer did 
not exempt from his censures the present 
King of England. ‘I make no exception. 
The Royal Family of England is as great 
an evil in England as the Royal Family 
of Spain is in Spain—of Portugal in Portu- 
gal—of France in France—of Russia in 
Russia—of Turkey in Turkey... . With 
the voice of a man, with the spirit of a 
good man and a citizen, struggling to be 
free, Icry out to all Europe, and more 
particularly to my own countrymen, down 
with Kings, Priests, and Lords. . . . Either 
in war or in peace, Kingcraft, Priestcraft, 
or Lordcraft, is a system of murder, plun- 
der, and spoliation—then down with 
Kings, Priests, and Lords.” He must say, 
that for himself, he differed from the hon. 
member for Preston, and was not at all 
inclined to give his assistance to the dis- 
semination of works of this kind. It 
seemed that some Stamp prosecutions had 
been instituted against some of these 
publications. All that he regretted was, 
that those prosecutions had not been of a 
different sort, and that, instead of being 
instituted by the Stamp Office, they had 
not been commenced under the direction 
oithe King’s Attorney-General, for the 
offence of having published such seditious 
language. He hoped, that this matter 
would soon be taken up in the proper 
quarter ; for if it were not, he should most 
assuredly take an early opportunity of 
putting the subject into the shape of a 
motion. 

Mr. Hume said, he had a Petition of a 
similar nature to that presented by the 
hon. member for Preston, to present to the 
House, though from different persons, but 
he would take that opportunity of stating 
his sentiments upon it. Hitherto those 
extracts, quoted by the hon. Member in 
his enthusiastic zeal, had been read by 
only one or two hundred persons, but now 
he might congratulate the hon. Member 
that they would be read by thousands. 
All the prosecutions now undertaken by 
the Government were prosecutions under 
laws which the members of that Govern- 
ment themselves condemned. There was 
not onemember of the present Government, 
except, indeed, the Secretary for the Home 
Department (Viscount Melbourne), whohad 
manfully supported these Bills; there was 
not one member of the Government who 
had not given the measures under which 
those prosecutions were instituted his deter- 
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mined opposition. The noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), and every 
other member of the present Government, 
had raised their voices, loud and often, 
against those enactments, which, in his own 
opinion, should have been repealed long 
ago. For his part he had obeyed those 
laws because they were the law, but he 
obeyed them reluctantly. The laws under 
which those prosecutions were instituted 
were against the very essence of the Con- 
stitution. The publication of conflicting 
opinions, against which those prosecutions 
were directed, was calculated to elicit the 
truth, and he was happy that those laws 
had been so long a dead letter. The 
House ought not to forget the origin of 
those laws which the hon. Member now 
thought ought to be enforced. After the 
melancholy catastrophe which occurred at 
Manchester, in which he would not say 
hundreds, but certainly a score of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects were destroyed, those laws 
were enacted, which were known under 
the name of the Six Acts. Those Acts he 
considered a disgrace to the country ; and 
he had hoped that the present Ministry 
would not have been six months in office 
without repealing them. As to the parti- 
cular Act under which those prosecutions 
were instituted, when it was brought for- 
ward by the then Attorney-general, he 
candidly declared, that he could not defend 
the measure on its own merits, because he 
felt that it was against the liberty of the 
Press, and he believed the liberty of the 
Press to be essential to the preservation of 
the liberty of the country. He called 
upon the House, therefore, to take the Six 
Acts as one measure, of which this Bill 
was a part; and upon that ground alone 
the Bill was carried through Parliament. 
When the hon. Member opposite, there- 
fore, who had expatiated at such length 
on these publications, called upon the 
Ministry to act upon this measure, he 
called upon them to act in contradiction 
to the opinions they had given when they 
occupied the Opposition benches. On 
the 5th of December, 1819, the present 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Brougham), then 
a Member of the House of Commons, 
stated, that, in his opinion, the Bill under 
which those prosecutions were instituted 
went ‘to abridge the liberty of the Press, 
which he conceived to be the great pillar 
of the Constitution,” * and, therefore, that 








* Hansard’s Debates, vol. xli. p. 705. 
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he could not suffer it to pass without dis- 
tinctly stating his objections to it. The 
present member for Hampshire (Sir James 
Macdonald) at the same time stated his 
opinion in very forcible language. After 
saying very justly, that a more important 
measure was never brought before Parlia- 
ment, he added, “the services rendered by 
the public Press to the cause of the coun- 
try throughout the late war, were scarcely 
calculable; and, yet, upon this Press, it 
was now proposed to impose a most gall- 
ing chain.”* The hon. Member also said, 
** He held it to be a primary principle of 
the English Constitution, that an English- 
man might publish what he pleased on 
his own responsibility; but now, for the 
first time, it was required of him to find 
others to share in the responsibility. 
While one spark of the spirit of liberty 
remained in the country such measures 
could not be tolerated.” + The members 
of the present Government, not only op- 
posed these Bills by the expression of 
their opinions, but also recorded their 
feelings by frequent divisions against 
them. Was it a matter of surprise, there- 
fore, that those Members, now that they 
were become Ministers, should be against 
prosecutions under this Statute. The 
only surprise which he felt was, that the 
Act should still be allowed to disgrace the 
Statute Book of the country; and he 
could tell the hon. Member, that if he 
thought to stifle discussion, or to stop the 
progress of information, he came too late. 
The day was past when he could hope to 
have ignorance for his supporter, or to 
muzzle the people of England. The 
hon. Member, or any one else, might 
publish what he pleased, in an octave 
volume, provided that it exceeded two 
sheets, and cost more than 6d.; but the 
present law refused to grant the same 
liberty to any one who published at 2d. 
or 3d., no matter how valuable, how moral, 
or how religious, the character of the 
publication. The law, therefore, operated 
as a tax against the poor man, leaving the 
rich to do what they pleased. He fully 
agreed with what had been stated, not 
only by Sir James Macdonald, but by 
nearly every one of those who “occupied 
the Ministerial benches, that this law was 
a disgrace to the country, Mr. Primrose, 
a Gentleman not now in the House, laid 
down his opinions on the passing of this 





* Hansard’s Debates, vo xli, p. 1322. 
+ Ibid. 49 1323. 
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Act, in a manner which no man could 
peruse without advantage; and even Mr. 
Canning, who was never the advocate of 
popular measures, declared that nothing 
but urgent necessity could induce him to 
give his consent to such a measure, and 
that he gave it, not to the measure taken 
separately, but as one of several mea- 
sures taken as a whole, as stated by Sir 
John Copley, who was then Solicitor- 
general, and a Member of that House. 
The hon. Member, he was told, was an 
advocate for educating and teaching the 
poor in another country; but where was 
the use of teaching to read, if publishing 
was prevented. Publishing was often the 
only means of eliciting truth, and freedom 
of publication promoted discussion on any 
opinions that were brought forward. If 
any hon. Member found that the argu- 
ments he used were misrepresented, and 
falsified by sophistical statements, it was 
his duty to make the best answer he 
could; but, as things at present stood, he 
could not do so without subjecting him- 
self to the penalties of the law. The con- 
sequence was, that mischievous publica- 
tions were often allowed to maintain un- 
disturbed possession of the public mind, 
because any one attempting to answer 
them was liable to prosecution, if his an- 
swer consisted of less than two sheets. 
The present Government ought to remove 
the shackles upon the public Press, in- 
stead of being called upon to prosecute 
persons connected with it. He (Mr. 
Hume) was one of those who joined in 
blaming the Duke of Wellington’s Govern- 
ment for ruining an individual by prose- 
cutions; but that Government had never 
disgraced itself by prosecuting small 
publishers, as the present Ministry had 
done. There was not one person prose- 
cuted for publishing without a stamp 
under the Duke of Wellington’s Govern- 
ment, which was the ground of prosecu- 
tion now. The predecessors of the pre- 
sent Ministry, with great credit to them- 
selves, refrained from prosecuting. He 
(Mr. Hume) held in his hand several pub- 
lications which took place under that 
Administration, but which he should not 
read, for he would not be the medium of 
disseminating poison. If the 60th of 
George 3rd, chaps. vill. and ix., were 
repealed, however, all those publications 
might be answered. All cheap publica- 
tions, however, were not mischievous ; 
many of them disseminated most im- 
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portant truths among the community. 
That strange opinions should sometimes 
be put forward in those works did not 
derogate from their general utility. But 
what he objected to particularly was, that 
noxious publications under the present 
state of the law, could not be answered 
ina cheap form. This he had felt in one 
case himself, where he wished to answer a 
publication, but upon taking the opinion 
of Mr. Tindal, then a Member of the 
House, that learned Gentleman said, that 
no such publication could take place | 
without the liability of prosecution under 
the Six Acts. He had always contended, 
and was disposed still to contend, that it 
was best to let ultra papers have their 
run, and exhaust themselves. To put 
down free discussion, however, was, in 
effect, to allow ignorance to have the 
upper hand, and to encourage mischievous 
publications. He was for eliciting truth, 
and truth was only to be elicited by free | 
discussion, which could not take place | 
unless all the shackles were removed from | 
the Press. The right hon. member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), when Secre- 
tary of State, had prosecuted Mr. Carlile 
for blasphemy. It was found, that the 
blasphemous publications increased ten- 
fold during the prosecutions. In a few 
days the sale, which was then diminishing, 
increased to 20,000 copies; thus proving | 
that the most ready way to disseminate 
noxious publications was by prosecuting | 
the authors and publishers. The late | 
Secretary for the Home Department, 
gathering experience from what had oc- 
curred, sensibly directed that no more 
prosecutions should be instituted against 
Mr. Carlile, and the consequence was, 
that the sale of the blasphemous publica- 
tions diminished, and Mr. Carlile was 
brought down to the verge of poverty, so | 
as scarcely to have the means of subsist-_ 
ence. When the Jate prosecution took | 
place, two gentlemen applied to Govern- | 
ment not to press the prosecution—an 
application which unfortunately was not 
complied with; but when Mr. Carlile 
heard of the interference of these gentle- 
men he was enraged. What he wanted 
was notoriety, and that would have been 
defeated if the prosecution had not been 
proceeded with. In consequence of the 
prosecution the publication increased ten- 
fold, and an annuity of 50/. per year was 
settled on Mr. Carlile and his wife, to 
evable them to bear up against what was | 
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called the cruelty of Government. It 
would be the same with the publication 
of Hetherington. At present it was little 
known; but by prosecuting and endea- 
vouring to bring it under the Stamp Act, 
it would be sought for in the country. 
Those who advocated such prosecutions 
said, in effect, ‘‘ We will spread evil far 
and wide, and prevent that moral influence 
which may neutralise its virulence; we 
will spread the poison and prevent the 
antidote.” He therefore protested against 
the principle as mischievous, injurious, 
and iijl-timed. The petition which he 
had to present was from the National 
Working Union, holding its meetings at 
the Bazaar Coffee-house, in Castle-street. 
The petitioners prayed for the repeal of 
the remainder of the Six Acts. He con- 
curred with them in, reprobating those 
Acts, which had the effect of perpetuating 
ignorance and oppressing the poor, arid 
when he heard an allusion made to what 
had been done in France, he must say, 
that he saw no difference between the 
Ordonnances of the French king, and those 
Acts of Parliament. He said, he saw no 
difference but in degrees; and as the 
French people drove out Charles, so he 
hoped the English people would not be 
satisfied until they caused those Acts to 
be driven from the Statute Book. The 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate seemed 
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| to think that he (Mr. Hume) was not 


serious ; but he would assure him that he 
was so. When he saw a poor man like 
Carpenter, a common printer, prosecuted, 
what could he think but that the object 
was, to keep the poor in ignorance ? 
Charles 10th, endeavoured to put down 
the Press in France by an ordinance— 
here it was done by Act of Parliament. 
If there was any difference it was only in 
degree, and those who always opposed 
the measures against the Press could not 
have much satisfaction in witnessing such 
prosecutions. Let those who were not 
fricnds to discussion, but who wished to 
stifle truth, object to the shackles being 
taken off the Press, and they would be 
consistent; but he could not expect such 
principles from the present liberal Minis- 
try. At all events, if it was right to put 
down one man, it was equally necessary 
to put down others. Now, he understood 
that if Hetherington, the printer and pub- 
lisher of The Poor Man’s Guardian was 
prosecuted and setit to prisoil, tlie next 
morning another man would be found to 
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supply his place, and that there were 
lenty of candidates willing to have the 
Lance of being made the subjects of a 
prosecution by the Attorney General. 
The attempt, therefore, to put down those 
publications was hopeless, and he rejoiced 
at it. It was too much to expect, that 
when Acts were passed against sound 
principles they could be enforced. Every 
attempt to compel obedience to such 
measures was productive of an increase 
of the evil which it was proposed to 
remedy. The only way was, to allow 
Hetherington and Carpenter, and such 
men to proceed, and hon. Members might 
answer them, if they thought proper. In 
conclusion, he had only to hope that it 
would not be long before the Ministry 
moved for the repeal of the Six Acts. 

Mr. Trevor declared, that he was not 
opposed to the freedom of the Press; but 
a distinction should be made between its 
freedom and its licentiousness. It was 
not to ignorance alone that the crimes 
which prevailed in this country were to be 
ascribed. Many offences could be traced 
to the abominable advice contained in 
those publications—advice which had 
brought more than one individual to ex- 
piate his crimes on the scaffold. He was 
not one who wished to keep the people 
in ignorance ; but he could not see publi- 
cations sent forth which sowed the seeds 
of disloyalty, atheism, and _ rebellion, 
without apprehension and regret. There 
was no country in the world where 
greater freedom was allowed; but he be- 
lieved that, as the use of the Press was 
one of the greatest blessings, and the 
greatest glory which this country enjoyed, 
its abuse was the greatest curse, and the 
parent of many crimes. 

Sit F'. Burdett concurred in the prayer 
of both petitions. He thought that the 
better course would be, for some hon. 
Member to make a motion for the repeal 
of those Acts. He had heard noone say a 
word in favour of those Statutes, nor had 
it been shown how they could have had 
one beneficial effect. He wished that a 
motion should be made—not in the spirit 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down—not for the purpose of censuring 
the Government for omitting to prosecute, 
but for the purpose of restoring the ancient 
law of the land. He hoped, therefore, 
that a proposition would shortly be brought 
forward to repeal them, and to place the 
Law and the Constitution upon the footing 
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on which they stood before such innova- 
tions had been introduced. Hedid not think 
that much mischief could be occasioned 
by the publication to which reference had 
been made. He had never heard of it be- 
fore, and it really appeared to him that 
the poison which was circulated in such a 
trashy publication was not calculated to 
affect the minds of any men except those 
of exceedingly great stupidity indeed. In 
fact, he took this publication, and things 
of the sort, to be a weak and miserable in- 
vention of the enemy, for the purpose of 
bringing discredit upon the popular party 
and a popular Administration. Such sinis- 
ter modes of warfare were sometimes 
adopted, and he should not be surprised 
to find that this was one of them, for he 
did not suppose it possible that any man 
could suppose that any cause could be 
advanced by the absurd and ridiculous 
trash which those publications contained. 
He did not think that there was any dan- 
ger to be apprehended from the circulation 
of such trash, for its only effect would be 
to excite the disgust of the community. 
The proper mode of meeting such things 
was, to alter the law with regard to the 
piess, which, as it at present stood, was 
in his opinion of a most evil tendency. 
It had been once a delightful object of 
contemplation to him (Sir Francis 
Burdett), to behold persons in the class 
of life to which those petitioners belonged 
applying the information which they pos- 
sessed through the means of cheap publi- 
cations, to the promotion of the welfare of 
the community. Such publications had 
been frequently sent to him, and he read 
them with pride, pleasure, and satisfaction, 
and he was sorry, that they had been put 
an end to by thislaw. There was nothing 
more simple, as he had already said, than 
for the hon. member for Middlesex to 
move for the repeal of that Jaw, and he 
was satisfied that his Majesty’s Ministers, 
who in their present places had not 
abandoned the opinions which they had 
expressed while on the other side of the 
House, would not fail to support such a 
proposition. The matter appeared to him 
to be one of great importance, and he 
trusted it would be speedily brought for- 
ward, he hoped even in the course of the 
present session. The House was engaged, 
it was true, with the great and all-absorb- 
ing question of Reform, and until it was 
disposed of, certainly nothing of import- 
ance should be introduced. But, as soon 
P2 
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as that greatquestion was settled, a motion 
for the repeal of those laws ought to be at 
once brought forward, and it should have 
his (Sir F, Burdett’s) cordial support. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that entertaining 
strong opinions on the subject of libel, he 
wished to make a few observations on this 
question. He totally differed from the 
hon. member for Dundalk (Mr. Gordon), 
who thought that his Majesty’s Ministers 
should prosecute such publications as he 
had referred to. He did not think that 
any notice should be taken of the ridicu- 
lous and disgusting trash which such 
publications contained, and the only way 
to disseminate such trash was to take 
notice of it. The only true definition 
that any man could give of licentiousness 
of the Press was, the utterance of opinions 
of which he disapproved. Prosecutions 
might succeed in smothering the ex- 
pression of obnoxious opinions at one time, 
and at one particular place, but they were 
sure to rise again with an additional ex- 
citement, from their having been sup- 
pressed by force. Opinions would always 
be met by counter-opinions, and a notion 
was sure to prevail that the prosecutor was 
in the wrong. The Press was free in Eng- 
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Government to prosecute when the Govern- 
ment was possessed of common sense—it 
was free only because the Government was 
not disposed to curb it, and because the pub- 
lic mind was strongly set against the prose- 
cution of it. The Press was free in America, 
and yet than it there was no part of the 
world in which public opinion would more 
certainly crush the Carliles and writers 
of that class. Carlile made his fortune by 
prosecutions. When he was prosecuted, 
he became rich; when he was left alone, 
he sunk into poverty; and he rose to 
competence again directly the Govern- 
ment attempted to crush him by means of 
the law. The maiden speech of the mem- 
ber for Dundalk against the Press would 
make the fortune of The Republican, and 
turn The Poor Man’s Guardian into 
a rich speculation. It was an excel- 
lent puff for what the hon. Member called 
seditious publications, and the author must 
be much obliged to him for having pitied 
the sorrows of a poor old libeller, who must 
otherwise have starved. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that the pro- 
position he had just heard was, that every 
man was to be at liberty to publish what- 
ever excitement to crime he thought fit. 
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Whether the excitement were conveyed in 
one of the papers which had been shown 
to him that morning, and which contained 
the advice to the people to put down 
Kings, Lords, and Priests; or whether it 
were to appear in the shape of advice to 
the labourers of Kent and Sussex to set 
fire to their neighbours’ ricks, it appeared 
to him that the excitement was exactly 
the same. Both of them were equally 
guilty according to the law of this country, 
and he believed of every other country 
that ever existed. It had been urged, 
that if these things were conveyed in 
moderate language, it amounted to only 
fair discussion. In this case it was 
to be allowed to pass merely as the ex- 
position of the hardships and grievances 
which the people suffered ; and if it as- 
sumed the language which he had just 
mentioned, then the argument was, that 
it ought to be let alone, for it was too 
absurd to do any mischief. Was it, then, 
to be maintained, that no writing that could 
excite to crime was an offence, or an 
offence that ought to be suppressed by 
law? He trusted, that the House would 
never sanction any such absurd and 
dangerous doctrine. 

The Attorney General said, that al- 
though the Government was armed with 
very extraordinary power in such cases, 
yet since he had held the situation which 
he had the honour to fill, nothing had been 
done against any publication but what any 
individual might legally have done who 
thought that such a publication ought to 
be put down. He had filed no ex-officio 
informations, but had proceeded so that 
the opinion of the Grand Jury should be 
taken in the first instance. It was on the 
very strong feeling of the absolute necessity 
of having public opinion to go along with 
him, that he had acted. In answer to 
what had just been said, he would declare, 
that most undoubtedly no Ministers could 
give up the right to proceed, when they 
thought it their duty to proceed, against 
publications which tended immediately to 
disturb the public peace, and to give the 
people an excitement to crime. Whether 
that excitement were 'in a written letter, 
or in a publication addressed tothe passions 
of the multitude, in every case where im- 
mediate danger followed, he did appre- 
hend that he was bound by the ne- 
cessity of considering what was the best 
mode of preventing the offence. But still 
this was a matter of*nice discretion, and 
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one that required the greatest caution in 
applying the remedy. One _ inevitable 
evil of all such prosecutions was, the wider 
and legalised diffusion of the mischief, 
which was originally confined to but a 
small number of persons. The public 
could hardly desire a diffusion of those 
publications, which justly met with their 
scorn, disgust, and horror, and which but 
for prosecutions might be confined to a 
few. He had felt it his duty to weigh the 
several cases in the balance of conveniences 
and inconveniences, and he had come to 
the thorough conviction, that it was in- 
finitely better to let such publications 
dwindle into insignificance from a want of 
all encouragement, than to give them a 
wider publicity, and to force them into 
notice by means of prosecutions. He 
would not shrink from the performance of 
his duty, but as a trial of this nature was 
to come on in a few days, he was much 
fettered in entering into the question be- 
fore the House. If any papers of an in- 
nocent description had been proceeded | 
against under this Stamp Act, he should | 
say that the proceedings had been very im- | 
properly instituted, and he was not aware 

of the fact. When, however, he had found | 
that a paper of a contrary nature went on | 
from day to day, and that a law existed by 

which it could be suppressed, he had no 

hesitation in availing himself of that Act. 

He objected to the passing of the law, but 

still, as the law was in his hands, he felt | 
himself justified in resorting to it in this | 
case, and this without its restraining him, | 
or any person connected with him, from | 
uttering their free opinions if the subject of | 
the Six Acts should be brought before the 
House. No person who looked to the | 
interest of the public in prosecutions for 
libels could disregard the speculations 
of the individual prosecuted, who calcu- 
lated upon a general feeling being roused | 
in favour of any case of supposed martyr- | 
dom, With respect to the prosecution of | 
Carpenter, that was commenced several 

weeks ago, and had only been delayed by | 
his proceedings. He endeavoured by fraud | 
to evade an Act of Parliament, and so his | 
conduct appeared to the Jury, who gave a 
verdict against him. As to Mr. Carlile 
having grown rich by prosecution, he knew 
nothing of the fact, but it showed that a 
sound discretion was necessary in insti- 
tuting prosecutions. Anonymous letters 
were constantly sent to him, in order to 
provoke him to give the authors and their 
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cause the benefits of a Government prose- 
cution. These letters attacked the high- 
est character in the State, and all the 
establishments and institutions in the coun- 
try—even the institution of property itself. 
He thought that these might be left with 
great safety to the public sentiment, even 
to the lowest classes. Ifthe whole public 
were disposed to rush into palaces, and 
mansions, and dwellings, and destroy all 
the rights of property, he was sure, that pro- 
secutions could not prevent them, but so- 
ciety even to the lowest degree would pre- 
vent this on the principle of self-interest, 
for even the poorest labourer who put his 
weekly wages into his pocket, would feel 
himself arrayed against such persons. He 
felt that it was throwing away the strength 
of Government to prosecute publications 
against which the public could better pro- 
tect themselves. 

Sir Robert Peel had heard, with great 
satisfaction, from the right hon. Gentle.. 
man who iilled the high situation of At- 
torney General, so complete a denial of 
the doctrine of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, and the learned and hon. Gentle- 
man the representative of Kerry—that let 
what might be published, no law was ne- 
cessary to check it—it might find its level 
by means of free discussion—all encou- 
ragements to blasphemy might pass un- 
noticed by the law, and that confidence 
might be reposed in the progress of pub- 
lic opinion. The right hon. and learned | 
Gentleman, his Majesty’s Attorney Ge- 
neral, had said, that he never would con- 
sent that Government should lose the 
power of checking such crimes by law, 
and of punishing the instigators; and he 
(Sir R. Peel) agreed with the learned 
Gentleman in that opinion; as he also 
concurred in the opinion that the law on 
such occasions ought not to be called into 
operation too frequently, and without the 
exercise of great caution and circumspec- 
tion. He protested against the extraor- 
dinary, absurd, and wicked doctrine held 
in these publications, and espoused by some 
hon. Members, that in no case ought Go- 
vernment to prosecute, The hon. member 
for Middlesex had said, that prosecutions 
in many cases made the fortunes of the 
individuals prosecuted, and that the fact 
of additional publicity being given to the 
original matter was to be considered; but 
the learned Gentleman opposite, by avail- 
himself of the Stamp Act, had effected his 
object without inflicting upon the public 


the Press. 
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the mischief of giving publicity to the ob- | 
It must be most , 


jectionable matter. 
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painful to any officer of the Crown to ap- | 


pear to connive at such a person as Car- 
lile and his infamous publications; but 
the Attorney General had judged between 
the evil of perpetual prosecutions and of 
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lature, and the Ordinances of Charles 10th, 
passed in defiance of the Legislature, and 
in destruction of the Constitution? He 
would recommend the hon. Member to 


refrain from drawing parallels between what 
'he appeared not to be thoroughly ac- 


satisfied that more advantage was to be | 
supposed it would; and he hoped that, in 


derived to the public from this apparent 
indifference or connivance, than from a 
series of improvident prosecutions. The 
publications alluded to were calculated to 
rouse the just indignation of society. When 
windows were broken by a riotous mob, 
it was insinuated that persons adverse 
to Reform had joined the crowd, and had 


effected the mischief, in order to cast an , 
'mation and with the knowledge which 


obloquy on the other party ; and now that 
these infamous publications were set forth 


and acknowledged by the authors, up rose | 
the hon. Baronet, the member for West- | 


minster, and insinuated that other parties 


were at the bottom of these works. The | i 
'them in 1819; and if, from their experi- 


hon. Baronet must be aware that the per- 


sons whose names were put to the publi- | 
those sentiments, there was no man who 


cations were the authors of them. The 
hon, member for Middlesex had called 
himself the great advocate for the dif- 
fusion of truth and knowledge. He (Sir 
R. Peel) would agree, that constitutional 


knowledge was a very good thing; but | 
when he heard this great advocate for | 


constitutional knowledge inform the public 
of England that there was no difference 
between the ordinances of Charles 10th, 
for suppressing the Press, and the English 
Six Acts, he must confess, that he had great 
distrust in those doctrines, and he could not 
expect that great benefits would result from 
a diffusion by the Press of what this great 
advocate of knowledge might utter. He 
had thought the hon. member for Middle- 
sex so wise, that he would have proceeded 
to advise the people of England to do 
something or other. He had expected 
that the hon. Member would have excited 
the people of England to follow the ex- 
ample of the people of France, and to 
perform some tremendous acts ; andhe had 
felt greatly relieved when the hon. Mem- 
ber contented himself with recommending 
them tochase the statutes from the Statute- 
book. Did the hon. Member, who had 
been selected as the Representative of the 
intelligence of the metropolitan county, see 
no distinction between Acts of Parliament 
constitutionally passed, and formally ra- 
tified by the three branches of the Legis- 





quainted with. He should refrain from 


his apparent connivance, and he had been | saying more until the whole question came 


regularly before the House, which he 


the meanwhile, it would receive the serious 
consideration of Members. He did hope also 
that his Majesty’s Government would re- 
vise the opinion they formerly maintained 
—an opinion which they maintained upon 
less information than they might now be 
supposed to possess, being in office. He 
hoped, then, with their present infor- 


they must possess of the efforts which 
were now making to undermine the mo- 
rals, religious faith, and loyalty of the 
country, they would not be averse from re- 
considering the opinions maintained by 


ence in office, they saw any reason to alter 


would be so unworthy as to taunt them 
with inconsistency. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he had hitherto made 
but a very few observations, and in what he 
had to offer he should strictly contine him- 
self to the matter in hand. The object of 
the petitioners was, to procure the abolition 
of the Six Acts, and to remove those 
restraints which interfered with the liberty 
of the Press. His opinion of the, liberty 
of the Press was, that men should be at 
liberty to publish everything that was not 
untrue | murmurs]. He was perfectly ready 
to wait with patience until it should prove 
the pleasure of hon. Members to give him 
ahearing. The petitioners, whose prayer 
he had the honour to present to the House, 
were highly respectable, and their repre- 
sentations were, he thought, entitled to 
attention. They and he held, that the laws 
against which they complained were pass- 
ed by a boroughmongering faction, and 
by their nominees; and they held, as he 
conceived most properly, that the people 
were not bound to obey such laws. To be 
sure he might be told, that he could move 
to have those laws repealed; but the pe- 
titioners prayed that the Government 
would do so themselves. He hoped, not- 
withstanding what had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet, that the members of 
his Majesty’s Government would take the 
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same view of those Acts which they had 
taken when they sat on the Opposition side 
of the House. For his part, if they did 
not move for a repeal of those Acts, he 
most certainly would; but he was re- 
solved to wait till the great measure which 
was then before the House was completed, 
and immediately upon its passing, he, if 
no one else did, would moye for the re- 
peal of those Acts. 

Mr. Hume wished to explain. He had 
only said, that the effect of those laws, and 
of the ordinances of Charles 10th, were the 
same, the tendency of both was, to lessen 
and destroy the liberty of the Press. He 
did not concur with what fell from the 
hon. member for Preston as to obeying 
these laws, for if they had no authority, 
he was afraid the authority of the Parlia- 
ment to pass the Reform Bill might be 
equally disputed. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber did not comprehend the French Revo- 
lution. The people of France did not rise 
for the purpose of supporting the liberty 
of the Press—they rose against an illegal 
assumption of authority, under which 
Charles 10th sought to destroy the inde- 
penitence and authority of the two Cham- 

ers of Legislature; therefore, the parallel 
drawn by the hon. member for Middlesex 
was most unjust. As to what the hon. 
member for Preston had said about the 
Acts in question being void, he would 
ask that hon. Member whether he, in going 
from that House, would seek for no redress 
against assault androbbery, merely because 
the statutes punishing those offences had 
been enacted by an unreformed Parliament? 


Mr. Hunt again rose for the purpose of 


moving that the petition be printed, when 
he was assailed by much interruption. He 
said, that if he was out of order he would 
sit down: but the young Members who 
endeavoured to cough him down ought 
to inquire of the Speaker whether he was 
really out of order or not. As to what 
the right hon. Baronet near him had said, 
about his (Mr. Hunt) appealing to the law 
in a case of assault and robbery, he should 
certainly have recourse to the law, but 
not to any statute; he should prosecute 
under the common law of the land. 


Trape with Cnina.] Sir Robert 
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Peel said, he rose to present to the House | 
‘of our East-Indian relations in all their 


a Petition upon a subject of very great 
importance; it was a petition from the 
British Merchants and Traders who were 
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resident at Canton. At the present period, 
when the commercial intercourse of Bri- 
tish subjects with the possessions of the 
British Crown in India, and with the 
countries adjacent to them, was to be 
brought before the House, and to be re- 
culated, the petitioners expressed an earn- 
est hope, that the great interests which 
they represented would not be neglected 
or abandoned. The petitioners complained 
that it was in vain to seek redress from the 
local authorities at Canton, unless they 
spoke in such a tone as only those armed 
with the sanction of the Government at 
home could assume; and they added, 
that it would be needless to seek to in- 
fluence the Chinese by an appeal to their 
judgments and notions of right and jus- 
tice ; or, indeed, to influence them through 
any motives not derived from their fears 
or their avarice. They stated, in corro- 
boration of this assertion, that whenever 
the English had assumed a haughty and 
peremptory tone of menace, the Chinese 
had ceased to impose their exactions, and 
had afforded some redress; but that 
whenever we addressed them in a tone of 
mere remonstrance, the grievances of our 
merchants were sure to remain unrequit- 
ed. In the several attempts which they 
had in vain made to obtain redress from 
Chinese oppression, the petitioners begged 
to state, that they had received the cordial 
support of the resident officers of the 
Kast-India Company, who, moreover, had 
facilitated as much as in them lay the 
forwarding of the present petition, The 
petitioners looked forward to the most be- - 
neficial results from the appointment of a 
resident British civil officer, in an ambas- 
sadorial capacity, or rather, perhaps, as a 
diplomatic agent at Canton, to whom the 
British residents might seek for redress at 
the court of China, for injuries to their 
persons or property, should Parliament in 
its wisdom recommend such an appoint- 
ment. Inpresenting this important peti- 
tion, he would not himself venture to offer 
apy opinion on the several topics to which 
it referred; the subject was of too com- 
plex and important a character to be light- 
ly touched upon,and would be brought un- 
der the consideration of a Committee to be 
expressly appointed (that evening, as he 
understood) to continue the examination 
commenced last session into the question 


Till the evidence of that Com- 
mittee was before the House, he thought 
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all discussion on our East-Indian trade or 
policy would be premature, if not mis- 
chievous; and therefore he would studi- 
ously avoid provoking such a discussion on 
the present occasion. There were two 
points specified in the petition, which, 
however, he could not pass over in silence, 
as the petitioners laid great stress on them, 
as urging the expediency—indeed, neces- 
sity—of the diplomatic agent they wished 
to have appointed. By the law of China 
no difference existed, so far as punishment 
was concerned, between the crimes of 
murder and manslaughter; so that the 
murder of an Englishman was a matter of 
little moment in the eyes of a Chinese, 
apart from their general ill-treatment of 
all foreigners. Then the Chinese regarded 
every subject of the celestial empire who 
had departed from the bounds of the em- 
pire as an alien and an outcast, who was 
ipso facto not entitled to any protection of 
the law—as one who had, in fact, forfeited 
every legal and political right. They re- 
garded all foreigners as in the same way 
outcasts and aliens from their respective 
countries, and, as such, no longer within 
the protection of their laws. Under the 
influence of thiserroneous impression, they 
oppressed these foreigners without remorse 
shame, or fear ; and, according to the peti- 
tioners, would continue todo so till we had 
disabused them by sending out a diploma- 
tic agent as representative of the home 
government. Theright hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by saying, that he should refer 
the petition to the Committee to be re-ap- 
pointed that evening, trusting that from its 
great importance it would meet with its 
best attention. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson thought the pe- 
tition well worthy the consideration of the 
House, and concurred in much of what had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site. But he entertained no great hopes 
that any benefits would accrue from the 
proposed appointment of a diplomatic 
agent at Canton. He believed, that the pe- 
titioners were incorrect in saying that the 
Chinese regarded all foreigners as outlaws, 
though he knew that they did not pay the 
same respect to them as was paid in Eu- 
rope. He cordially approved of the sug- 
gestion to refer this petition to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. C. Grant ventured to express a 
hope that no discussion would take place 
on presenting the petition. He fully con- 
curred with his right hon, friend, that the 
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petition was entitled to the most attentive 
consideration of that House, for the pe- 
titioners were not only respectable, but 
were British subjects, promoting British 
prosperity in a remote quarter of the 
world, and exposed to very serious and 
distressing inconveniences. The petition, 
he felt satisfied, would be received as it 
deserved; and as a member of the 
Government he would say, that the pray- 
ers of the petitioners would be acceded 
to, so far as was consistent with prudence 
and justice. He had no sort of doubt 
that the petitioners were exposed to great 
inconvenience, and he had also no doubt 
that some of the exactions to which they 
were subjected might be checked. This 
had occupied the attention of Government 
for a series of years, and two embas- 
sies, as was well known, had been sent to 
China to facilitate our commercial inter- 
course. Considerable efforts had been 
made, and were, in fact, continuing to be 
made, for the purpose of giving increased 
protection to his Majesty’s subjects who 
were in China. On the question of again 
sending to China a representative of his 
Majesty, he should refrain from pronounc- 
ing an opinion ; but he would undertake 
to say, that the matter should meet with 
the attentive consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and he trusted, that the House, as 
well as the Government, would show how 
truly they appreciated the inconveniences 
to which that class of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects was exposed. 

Sir G. Staunton admitted, that the pe- 
titioners were persons of respectability, and 
he thought, that the improvement of our 
commercial relations with China, to which 
they wished to draw the attention of the 
House, a very proper one. He had twice 
traversed that extensive and populous em- 
pire, and always found himself surrounded 
by an industrious and wealthy people: to 
cultivate extended commercial relations 
with that country would be like opening a 
new world to British enterprise. At 
tu.e same time he thought, that a system 
of conciliation would be our best policy in 
our intercourse with China, and not in- 
timidation, asthe petitionersrecommended, 
The course already pursued by the servants 
of the East-India Company ought to be 
followed, and the interest of the Chinese, 
not their fears, should be operated on. 
He believed it would be practicable and 
advantageous to appoint a commission for 
the trial of homicides in that country. 
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In conclusion he must say, that this pe- 
tition, proceeding from a class of men not 
connected with the East-India Company, 
and who, having had an opportunity to see 
the conduct of its servants, did not object 
to its system, was a strong testimony in its 
favour, and should be a warning to the 
House not hastily to alter that monopoly 
as it was called, which had been attended 
with such decided advantages to the trade 
of the country. 

Sir James Mackintosh, as well as those 
who preceded him, would abstain from 
offering any opinion upon the question 
of sending out an Ambassador to China. 
He thought that there ought to be a 
determined assertion of the rights of our 
fellow-subjects at Canton, who were now 
exposed to numerous petty vexations ; but 
anything beyond that he should be de- 
cidedly averse from. There should on no 
account be even a threat of an appeal to 
arms, for the matter could easily be ar- 
ranged by much better means. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore thought, that 
great benefit would arise from the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador to the Court of 
Pekin, and though there might be diffi- 
culties at first, they were difficulties which 
would give way in time. He was sure 
that there did not exist in any quarter a 
disposition to regard as trifling the com- 
mercial relations subsisting between this 
country and China. With respect to him- 
self, he thought it necessary to state, that 
during the present short Session he had 
no intention of bringing forward any 
motion on the subject of our trade with 
China. He had been informed that the 
subject was under the serious attention of 
his Majesty’s Government, and that was 
with him a strong reason for not troubling 
the House relative to it during the present 
year. Whenever the time came, however, 
for discussing the subject, he should be 
prepared to show, that this question was 
inferior in importance to none, and that 
our trade to the East might be placed on 
amuch more advantageous footing than 
at present. 

Mr. Astell was sure the evidence of the 
Committee to be re-appointed that evening 
would show, that the hon. member for 
Bridgenorth’s statements were ill supported 
by the facts of the case, and that his free- 
trade doctrines would ill apply to the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which we held 
dominion in India, and carried on a com- 
mercial intercourse with China, 
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Mr. Ewart was of opinion, that a de- 
termined assertion of our rights by an 
authorized agent, was the course most 
worthy of a great country like our own. 
He was also of opinion, that evidence 
taken before the Committee on East- 
Indian affairs would not support, as 
the hon. Member who spoke last seemed 
to think, the EFast-India Company’s mo- 
nopoly. He must maintain, that there 
were three propositions most distinctly 
made out by thatevidence. The first was, 
—that the Chinese were a trading and an 
intelligent people, and that therefore they 
would prefer an open trade with this coun- 
try. The second was—that the efforts of 
the Chinese Government were futile in 
endeavouring to prevent its subjects from 
pursuing their trade in the best mode 
which their intelligence suggested to them. 
Indeed, one of the witnesses had stated, 
that the Chinese only observed the edicts 
of their governors when it suited their 
own interests. The third proposition was, 
—that British goods were finding their way 
into the Celestial Empire; for the fact 
was, that most of their principal men were 
now clothed in stuffs of British manu- 
facture. He thought that, in consequence 
of these propositions being now fully es- 
tablished, the British Government was 
bound to give every encouragement in its 
power to the capital and the trade of the 
country, which were now turned in that 
direction. By opening the trade to China, 
they would increase both to an unparalleled 
degree. 

Mr. A. Baring said, that if there were an 
indiscriminate approach of our country- 
men to China, he was afraid that private 
adventurers would be trampled on and 
oppressed. If, then, the diplomacy which 
the East-India Company exercised at pre- 
sent with the Chinese Government, through 
the Factory, were gotrid of by any altera- 
tion in the terms of the Company’s charter, 
it must be supplied in some other way. 
If it were supplied by the appointment of 
a Consul or an Ambassador, he was afraid 
that we should often be called upon to 
interfere, as the French had recently been 
called upon to interfere for their consul at 
Algiers, and be obliged to vindicate our 
rights and dignity. He saw no reason 
why the House should not do something 
practical on the subject, instead of heap- 
ing, for three consecutive sessions, reports 
upon reports, which he would undertake 
to say, no ten Gentlemen in the House 
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would read when they were completed = In 
fact, while they were discussing what they 
should do, individuals were trading, and 
one gentleman who had given evidence 
before the Committee that an advantageous 
trade might be opened through Sincapore, 
had been out there since he gave his evi- 
dence and made a successful voyage. Now 
that part of the trade might, at least, be 
thrown open with advantage to all parties. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he would not 
say a word as to the propriety of our 
having a Consul at Canton; but this he 
knew, that the Americans were carrying 
on a direct trade with China, with every 
adyantage to themselyes, and yet they 
had no Consul or representative there. 
The Chinese were quite willing to carry 
on smuggling to an enormous extent, and 
as it was not the business of this country to 
protect the revenue of the Celestial Em- 
pire, he did not see why that smuggling 
should not be encouraged. If that were 
done, he was sure the Chinese authorities 
would soon consent to our having an open 
trade with China, and would refrain from 
insulting our merchants. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley complained of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baring) not having 
confined himself to the purport of the pe- 
tition before the House. Thathad led the 
last hon. Member further than he ought to 
haye gone. For his part, however, though 
he did not wish to ayoid discussion, he 
must deprecate it at that time, 

Sir C. Forbes said, that our trade with 
China met with great liberality on the 
part of that Government; and he should 
like to ask those from whom this petition 
came, whether they would rather be treated 
there according to the laws of that em- 
pire, or according to the laws of Great 

ritain? There were edicts in force there, 
by which the natives of the Celestial Em- 
pire were prohibited from cheating the 
poor strangers, as they were called, who 
went thither to procure the necessaries of 
life; and with respect to smuggling, though 
there were numberless Custom-house boats 
passing round and round the ships that 
lay at anchor at Canton, they never at- 
tempted to make any search, as the law 
was content with the confiscation of the 
vessel, in the event of the actual landing 
of opium, or any other prohibited article. 


the captain and crew, did not choose to 
comply with the regulations which were in 
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force, they would be told to go about their 

business, and he did not see why British 

vessels should complain of being used in 

the same way in the port of Canton. 
Petition to be printed. 


Tut East-Inp1a Company’s Cuar- 
TER.| Mr. C, Grant moyed the re-ap- 
pointment of the Committee to inquire 
into the state of Trade, &c. with the East 
Indies. The right hon. Gentleman ob- 
served, that it would be unnecessary for 
him to enlarge on the necessity that there 
was for the appointment of that Com- 
mittee ; for he believed, that in making the 
proposal for its appointment, he was acting 
in consonance with the general feeling of 
the country. He therefore trusted, that 
its appointment would not occupy much 
of the time of the House, as, in fact, the 
debate on it had already taken place, on 
the petition that had just been presented 
by the right hon. Baronet. The right hon. 
Gentleman accordingly moved “ that a Se- 
lect Committee be appointed to inquire 
jnto the present state of the affairs of the 
East-India Company, and to inquire into 
the state of Trade between Great Britain, 
the East Indies, and China; and to report 
their observations thereupon to the 
House.” 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore expressed a 
hope, that the powers of this Committee 
would be greater than the powers of the 
last—-for the last Committee had not gone 
into the most important consideration 
connected with the government of India— 
namely, how far the administration of 
justice, and the government of the country 
generally, were suited to the wants and 
wishes of the inhabitants of that great 
continent. Now that point could only be 
ascertained by an examination of the il- 
lustrious individuals who had been, and 
might still be, employed in conducting it, 
They alone could give the House the best 
information on the point; and without 
their evidence it would be impossible for 
any Committee to ascertain what course 
would be the best for the country to take, 
He had proposed in the last Committee 
that they should inquire into this point; 
but a technical objection had been raised 
to it by those who had the management 
of the examination on behalf of the East- 


If a Chinese Junk should come jnto the | India Company. The objection was, that 


port of London, and the people, he meant | the Company was not then petitioning for 
| the renewal of itg charter, and that there- 
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give to the Committee that information 
which every Government had a right to 
ask for. He did not know whether the 
Company would now be petitioners for the 
renewal of their charter ; but whether they 
were or not, he hoped that no such objec- 
tion as that which he had mentioned, 
would be raised again to the examination 
which he now proposed. 

Mr. Astell said, that he could not sit 
quiet under the direct charge which the 
hon. Member had brought, not only against 
the Directors of the East-India Company, 
butalso against the late East-India Commit- 
tee, of which he had beena member. The 
hon. Member ought to have recollected, 
that the inquiries of that Committee were 
limited, by the terms of its appointment, to 
the state of trade between England and 
the East Indies and China, and that no 
Member had a right to extend them to an 
investigation of the mode in which India 
was governed. He wholly denied the 
statement that either the Directors of the 
East-India Company, or the members of 
the Committee, had been negligent of 
their duty to the public when they re- 
fused to enter into so wide a subject of 
inquiry, for which a better opportunity 
would be afforded when the Company 
petitioned for a renewal of its charter. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley only wished to 
express a hope, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would not appoint so many 
Members upon this Committee as he had 
appointed upon the last. The last Com- 
mittee had been so large, that there had 
been more of desultory conversation than 
of regular investigation in its proceedings. 
He suggested, that it would be better to 
appoint two or three Commitiees to 
examine different branches of this great 
question. He was sure that they would 
find them of sufficient importance to 
attract their undivided attention. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson thought, that in 
common fairness, the hon. member for 
Bridgenorth should haye given the mem- 
hers of the late East-India Committee 
some notice of the attack which he was 
going to make upon them. So far were 
the Directors of the East-India Company 
from throwing any obstruction in the way 
of the hon. Member’s inquiries, that they 
had given him every facility, by allowing 
him to have access to all their records. 
Certainly there should be some person to 
conduct the inquiries, and to preserve 
method and order in the proceedings of 
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the Committee, for in consequence of the 
method, or rather the want of method, in 
which the hon. Member had conducted 
his inquiries, he had thrown every thing 
into confusion. If the East-India Com- 
pany should petition for the renewal of its 
Charter, as he had every reason to believe 
that it would, the time would then arrive 
for calling upon it to explain the manner 
in which it conducted the administration 
of India. , 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, in explanation, 
said, that he had a right to complain of 
the Company as a body, for it was under- 
stood last Session that the state of India 
and the government should be gone into, 
and the Company had refused the neces- 
sary information. 

Mr. Courtenay begged to suggest, that 
it would be unnecessary to go into acon- 
sideration of the question in the way re- 
commended by the hon. member for 
Bridgenorth, as it could be more regularly 
brought under the notice of the House by 
means of a formal petition from the East- 
India Company itself. He had stated 
that in the Committee, and thought that 
his arguments then had been assented to. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he owed it to the 
Directors of the Company to state, that 
they invariably avoided throwing the 
slightest obstruction in the way of any 
inquiry which the Committee had hitherto 
considered it their duty to institute. He 
thought any further discussion of the 
subject on that occasion unnecessary, bu 
trusted that the Committee would resume 
their labours with the candour and impar- 
tiality which they had heretofore so scru- 
pulously observed. It had been attempted 
to reduce the numbers of the Committee 
within the smallest possible limits, because 
many hon. Members last Session had 
urged, that it was too numerous ; and for 
that reason he had felt himself compelled 
to forego the assistance of several gentle- 
men, whose services it would have been 
otherwise desirable to secure. He found, 
however, that looking to all considerations, 
they would not be justified in diminishing 
the Committee beyond thirty-six, ad of 
that number it was accordingly proposed 
that it should consist, 

Mr. Hume said, that he felt bound to 
support the statement which had been 
made by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Astell) 
who had clearly stated in the Committee, 
that till the Company petitioned, the 
matter was in the hands of the Govern- 
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ment ; and he (Mr. Hume) would take the 
liberty, in furtherance of this idea, to sug- 
gest, that till that petition was presented, 
the Government should prepare a form of 
business for the use of the Committee, by 
which means much desultory matter would 
be got rid of, and the Committee would 
proceed at once to the business which 
really ought to occupy its attention. 

Sir John Malcolm wished that the in- 
quiries should be conducted so as to throw 
light on each other, and he entreated the 
House always to recollect, that the govern- 
ment of India must be looked on as a 
whole. If all its parts were separately 
considered by different branches of the 
Committee, the House never would come | 
to aright decision on the subject, uniess | 
they considered all those parts in their | 
relation to each other. 

Sir Charles Forbes hoped, that the | 
Committee would be assiduously attended. | 
He had attended the former Committee | 
every day it sat, but that was not the case | 
with other Members, who sometimes took | 
part in its discussions. It happened that | 
Members dropped in occasionally, and put | 
questions without being fully aware of 
what had previously been done. He re- | 
membered one question had been put, | 
about the training of elephants, that only 
excited a smile. He hoped some other | 
system would be adopted ; and he would | 
recommend that the name of every Mem- | 
ber who asked a question, should be pre- | 
fixed to that question. He hoped, too, | 
that in the inquiries and discussions, the | 
interest of the East-India Company would | 
be attended to, for the country in general, | 
and he, in particular, owed that Company | 
a debt of gratitude. 

Sir James Macdonald recommended the | 
gallant Officer (Sir John Malcolm) to read 
the evidence which had been given before 
the Committee, as he could assure him, 
well acquainted as he was with India, he 
would find it worth his attention. He 
believed that the discussion arose from the 
mode in which the inquiries in the Com- 
mittee were conducted ; the two parties hav- 
ing fenced a good deal. There was, on the 
one hand, the free-trade party, and on the 
other, the East-India Company ; and as the 
Fast-India Company were not called upon, 
as they thought, to establish a case, they 
had not called any evidence. To avoid 
the desultory inquiries which had formerly 
been carried on, his hon. friend (the mem- 
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right hon. friend should chalk out the 
course of the Committee ; but the observa- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Cutlar Ferguson), which be believed ex- 
pressed the intention of the Directors, 
would prevent the necessity of acting on 
this recommendation. If the Company 
petitioned for the renewal of the Charter, 
they would lead evidence, and all doubt 
as to the order of the proceedings of the 
Committee would be at an end. 

Sir John Malcolm explained, that he 
had carefully read the evidence, but that 
had not altered his opinion, though he ad- 
mitted that it contained much valuable 
information. 

Mr. George Robinson thought, the whole 
difficulty arose from the members of the 
Committee going into the inquiry with 


| their opinions previously formed, he might 


even say, having previously taken up very 
strong prejudices on the subject, which 
they had promulgated and published to 
the world. He doubted if such persons 
were the best qualified to come to a sound 
conclusion. There was one class of Mem- 
bers decidedly friends to a free trade with 
India and China; and there was another 
class, closely connected with the East-India 
Company, and who fancied themselves 
bound to support that Company. Let 
any man read the evidence given before 
the Committee as to the China trade, and 
he might form an opinion either way. He 
had read that evidence, being previously un- 
acquainted with the subject, and he found 
it so contradictory, the inquiries and the 
evidence were all of such a nature, that 
with very little care, they might be made 
to tell equally on either side. He was 
sure that any ingenious man in that House 
would make that evidence support his 
opinions whatever they might be. He 
must, therefore, deprecate going into the 
Committee with opinions previously form- 
ed, as only likely to obscure, rather than 
elucidate, the truth. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, that if the 
Fast-India Company came before the 
Committee as a petitioner, as he believed 
it would, it must be treated by the Commit- 
tee like any other petitioner who came 
before it, and must make out its own case. 

Committee appointed. On the motion 
that five of this Committee be a quorum. 


Boarp or Controt anpd SALa- 
Rigs’ Commitrez.|] Mr. Stuart Wort- 
ley wished to put a question to the noble 
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Lord opposite. At the close of the last Parlia- | regiments should be deprived of the emo- 
ment, a Report was made by the Commit- | luments of those commands during the 
tee appointed to inquire into Public Sala- | time they held clvil offices? He had 
ries, which recommended that the salary | given his opinion on the subject to the 
of the President of the Board of Control | Committee, and had stated, that it would 
should be reduced from 5,000. to 3,500/. | be most unjust to deprive such officers 
The Report assigned no reason whatever | of their regiments; though no reference 
for this proposed reduction, but he con- | was made to his evidence in the Report of 
ceived it was recommended from sup-| the Committee. It was understood that 
posing that the President was not called | Naval Officers were to be allowed to hold 
upon to do the same quantity of active | their half-pay with their salary as Lords of 
duty in that House as the other members | the Admiralty. That was giving an ad- 
of the Government. He did not know | vantage to one branch of the service which 
whether or not that was the reason, but | was denied to the other. He hoped, that 
if it were, it was an error, for the President | the Government would come to a decision 
of that Board had a very laborious office. | favourable to the claims of the army. 
He wished to ask, therefore, whether the | He did not wish to say anything of the 
Government had given any directions for | different branches of the service, but he 
fixing the amount of the salary at the sum | must say, that the army had a stronger 
recommended by the Committee? If that | claim than the navy, inasmuch as the 
were the case, he was sure that it would | Officers of the Army purchased their com- 
conduce to lower the efficiency of the | missions. Moreover, the Officers of the 
Board. It would cause the appointment | Navy had opportunities of making much 
to be given to inferior persons, and would | larger sums of prize money than Officers of 
degrade the office so as to be looked on! the Army. If there were any jealousy of 
as a mere stepping-stone to a higher | a standing army in that House, he would 
place. In justice to our Indian Empire | remark, that such an army was more likely 
this ought not to be done, for the govern- | to be harmless if the officers were con- 
ment of that empire should certainly be | nected with the civil service than if they 
considered as one of the very highest | were excluded from it. 
offices of the State. If his question was Lord Althorp, in reply to the gallant 
answered in the affirmative, he should at | Officer, was understood to say, that the 
some future time bring the subject before | Government had as, yet come to no 
the House. decision on the subject, and that he could 
Lord Althorp replied, that it was im- | give no pledge as to what course it would 
possible for him to say, as he was not a| adopt. 
member of the Committee, on what Mr. Hume defended the recommenda- 
ground it had made the recommendation | tion of the Committee with respect to the 
in question, He could, however, say, that | salary of the President of the Board of 
it was the wish of the Government to | Control. He was one of the Committee 
comply with that recommendation; and | and cordially concurred in that recom- 
he believed, that in compliance with that | mendation. The salary had at first been 
recommendation instructions had been | 2,0001. a year, and it had been $radually 
issued. | raised to 5,000. He thought 3,000/. 
Mr. C. Grant said, the hon. Member | would be sufficient, but the Committee had 
who asked the question knew that the | at length decided in favour of 3,5001. 
salaries were paid by sending a quarterly | The extensive patronage enjoyed by the 
account to the India House of the money | holder of the office, rendered the situation 
required. He had a few days before given | particularly valuable. 
directions to send such an account; andin; Mr. Courtenay would not then enter 
that a deduction was made in proportion | into the subject; but would, at some 
to the recommendation of the Committee. | future time, state his strong objections to 
Sir Henry Hardinge also wished to put | reducing the salary of the President of the 
to the noble Lord a question as to a de- | Board of Control. 
cision of that Committee relative to Gen- | Mr. Cutlar Ferguson believed, that the 
eral Officers. He wished to know if the | recommendation to reduce the salary of 
Government, from the evidence given | the First Commissioner of the Board of 
before that Committee, had come to a | Control, was given, from supposing that 
decision that General Officers who held | the office was not one of much labour. 
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But this was a mistake. It was an office 
of great labour, and its duties required 
a man of much experience. Before a 
man could exactly perform those duties, a 
particular training was necessary. He 
wished also to say, that if the Generals 
and Admirals were allowed to retain their 
half-pay and their regiments, when they 
accepted civil situations, it would be a 
very great hardship on the subalterns to 
make them give up their half-pay when 
they took a civil office. He did not think 
even that such a rule was economical, as 
it prevented these officers from accepting 
civil offices which they were otherwise 
well qualified to fill. 

Mr. John Wood, as a member of the 
Committee, could say, that the principle 
which guided its decisions was, that the 
best possible talents should be obtained 
for the service of the State, and that they 
should be adequately remunerated. The 
Committee had not decided on any case 
without having sufficient evidence before 
it. As to the office in question, that of 
President of the Board of Control, he 
must say, that it was not considered as one 
of much labour. It was plain that persons 
could not be trained to the office from the 
manner in which they were frequently 
changed. Let them look also at the 
Secretaries, who had nothing to do. They 
were even changed more frequently and 
more whimsically than the President. If 
their duties were well performed, it must 
be by a miracle. He believed, that one 
reason why the reduction of the Presi- 
dent’s salary was recommended was, be- 
cause that office had a great deal of 
patronage. He was glad to find that the 
Government had redeemed its pledge on 
this point, and he hoped that it would go 
on and reduce other salaries. The Com- 
mittee only inquired into those enjoyed by 
Members of that House, but he hoped the 
Ministers would reduce the greater num- 
ber of salaries belonging to offices, of 
which the holders had not seats in Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Goulburn, though he had been a 
member of the Committee, did not feel 
himself qualified to speak on that particu- 
lar point, as he had not very frequently 
attended the sittings of the Committee. 
He only rose to protest against the prin- 
ciple of regarding patronage as part of the 
emoluments of office, to compensate for a 
deficient salary. _He could not conceive 
anything more dangerous than that of 
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giving public men insufficient salaries, 
and leaving them to make up the defi- 
ciency by patronage. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn also thought nothing 
could be mere detrimental to the public 
interest than to consider patronage as a 
substitute for a salary. He considered 
the proper use of patronage one of the 
most sacred duties of a public officer. 
When he was in office, he had so em- 
ployed his patronage. He had given 
cm to officers’ sons and to those who 
iad a claim upon the public. He did not 
mention this as a merit in him, for he had 
only followed the example of his eminent 
predecessors. As for the lowering the 
salary, he believed that the consequence 
of that would he, that the office would 
become lowered also, and would be 
regarded only as_a stepping-stone to the 
higher offices. That ought to be avoided. 
There were in a Government like our’s 
quite changes enough in offices, and 
frequent changes must render the persons 
inadequate to perform their duty. Con- 
sidering the very arduous nature of the 


duties of the President of the Board of 


Control, he thought no motives ought to 
be created, by reducing the salary of the 
office, for those who held it to be solicitous 
of obtaining a higher place. In this par- 
ticular office, that was most desirable, for 
its duties required a particular species of 
knowledge, and there was in the execution 
of them no display necessary, which was 
occasionally so gratifying to the ambition 
of public men. 

Sir Henry Hardinge explained. Some- 
thing had been said about the sweets of 
office influencing the judgment of those 
who opposed the view taken by the Com- 
mittee. He could say for himself, that he 
was poorer than when he took office ; 
and had only 300. a year from the pub- 
lic, which was not more than the interest 
of the money he had paid for his commis- 
sion. He believed, therefore, that the 
sweets of office could not have influenced 
his opinion. He begged to bear his testi- 
mony to the very proper manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman who had last 
spoke, had disposed of his patronage while 
in office. He knew, from having a son 
there, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
given a Writership to Westminster School, 
and to each of the Universities, to be be- 
stowed on the young man who should best 
deserve it by his industry; and knowing 
this, he could not do otherwise than bes- 
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tow on him the just tribute of his ap- 
plause. 


Mr. Trant said, nothing could be more 
injurious to the public service, than to 
hold up the Members of that House, and 
public men, as having nothing to do, and 
as only secking to fill their pockets at the 
public expense. 

Mr. Hunt had only one word to say. 
It was objected to the reduction of the 
salary, that it would make the President 
of the Board of Control desire to obtain 
a higher place. To remedy that, he would 
recommend that the salaries of the other 
offices should be reduced to the same 
level of 3,500/. 

The question was then put that five of 
the Committee be a quorum, and the sub- 
ject dropped. 


Hypropnosra.] Mr. Alderman Wood 
rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
prevent the spreading of Canine Madness. 
Neither the smiles of one party nor the 
frowns of another should prevent him from 
doing his duty. He had, at the suggestion 
of the right hon. Baronet then Secretary 
of State (Sir Robert Peel), moved for a 
Committee to inquire into the subject, and 
it was proved before that Committee that 
the disease was spreading. He did not 
know whether it was intended to offer any 
opposition to the motion, but if it was so, 
he should certainly take the sense of the 
House on the question, in order to see if 
they were more disposed to favour brute 
animals than the human species. On the 
question of the necessity of some legis- 
lative provision, there was, in his opinion, 
no doubt, and he therefore moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to prevent the 
spreading of Canine Madness. 

Leave given. 


SerrLeMEeNT BY HirinG anpb SErR- 
vicr.] Mr, Weyland, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to explain and amend 
the law of Settlement by Hiring and Ser- 
vice, observed, that it was the duty of 
a government to adopt such regulations as 
should be generally beneficial to all classes 
of the community. It was clear, that no 
country could be safe in which the con- 
dition of the labouring classes was de- 
graded and servile, and for society to be 
lasting, it must, like a temple, be based 
upon a broad and solid foundation. The 
middle and the upper classes were in a 
favourable condition, but if we looked at 
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the situation, moral and political, of the 
labouring classes in these countries, we 
should find it decidedly bad. In Ireland 
the people were actually starving in the 
midst of plenty, and in England crimes 
were rapidly multiplying, because the peo- 
ple found it difficult to obtain a liveli- 
hood. There was, too, a growing spirit of 
discontent, which not unfrequently ex- 
tended to outrage. Perhaps it had been 
fomented by some infamous publications, 
but it undoubtedly had its chief cause in 
the fact, that the labourers shared in none 
of the advantages of an improving commu- 
nity. He did not mean to enter into all 
the causes for them, but would confine 
himself to that which he proposed to ré- 
move, he meant the impediments thrown 
in the way of a free circulation of labour 
by the operation of the law of Settle- 
ment, and the Poor-laws. In many 
parishes there was a glut of labourers; 
which could be removed and taken up by 
employment in other places, were the ob- 
stacles alluded to done away with, Such 
an observation was the result of his own 
experience, but he was able to corroborate 
it by the testimony of others. A petition 
then on the Table of the House said— 
‘« Your petitioners feel themselves justified 
in stating, that the laws of Settlement are 
opposed to such free circulation of labour, 
as is essential to the peace and lasting 
prosperity of the country, because, amongst 
other pernicious results, they congregate 
indefinite numbers of people able to work 
in spots where frequently no work is to be 
obtained; and the result, therefore, is, 
that the property of the inhabitants of 
such parishes, is sacrificed to provide an ’ 
unearned maintenance for the idle and 
dissolute. Their experience proves that 
the law of Settlement is fatally opposed to 
that unrestrained circulation of labour 
which ought to be admitted in every free 
country, as being essential to its pros- 
perity.” They said also—‘‘ That they 
believe that the late alarming disturbances 
in this kingdom, were occasioned (at least 
in part) by the operation of the Poor-laws, 
by which an undue accumulation of the 
working classes is concentrated in many 
of our towns and villages, and which also 
unreasonably decree the performance of 
what is morally and physically impossible 
—namely, that an indefinite and rapitlly 
increasing population, should for ever be 
provided with work and maintenance with- 
in certain fixed parochial boundaries.” 
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The object of his Bill was, to remedy this 
defect, and secure a free interchange of 
labour between agricultural parishes in 
which labourers were superabundant, and 
other places where labourers were in re- 
quest. At present, the fear of conferring a 
Settlement, by hiring, and thus of entail- 
ing a burthen on the parish, prevented 
men from freely hiring labourers. One 
provision of the Bill was, that after its 
passing no person should be taken to have 
a settlement from being hired a certain 
time in any place. He trusted to see the 
time when the law of Settlement would be 
altogether done away with, and when 
poverty would be relieved wherever found, 
as he believed was the case in Scotland. 
The change which he proposed, too, would 
remove that litigation and great expense 
now incurred to determine Settlement by 
hiring. It was a fact, that four-fifths of 
the appeals as to Settlements to the 
Quarter Sessions, were on questions arising 
out of hiring and service. The expense 
thus incurred, and which was all to be 
paid out of the Poor-rates, was estimated 
at not less than 400,000/. in the year. If 
he were asked why he did not make his 
Bill more extensive, he must reply, that he 
did not think it fair to expose the agricul- 
tural districts to be burthened, as they then 
would be, with all the persons whose best 
days had been employed in promoting the 
prosperity, not of the landed-interest, in 
the place where they were born, but of the 
manufacturers in distant towns. The 
alteration which he proposed to make, 
would tend greatly to improve the charac- 
ter of our labouring population, more par- 
ticularly those engaged in husbandry—-an 
object in which every man who regarded 
the welfare of his country must feel an in- 
terest. In fact, the moral and political 
condition of the poorer classes could no 
longer be neglected with safety to the 
State, and if success did not attend their 
deliberations, he could look forward to 
nothing but calamity and continual dan- 
ger. If, indeed, their condition could be 
improved, he saw before the country a 
long career of prosperity, solid and lasting, 
because it would be founded on the prin- 
ciples of justice, and might be expected to 
meet the approbation, and draw down the 
blessings of Him, who was justice itself. 
The hon. Member concluded, by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to alter and 
amend the law relating to Settlement by 
Hiring and Service. 
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Mr. Adeane seconded the Motion. He 
observed, that the Bill introduced by his 
hon. friend was nearly the same as that 
which he had introduced in the last Ses- 
sion, and which, like many others, was 
stopped by the dissolution. One object of 
the Bill was an improvement in the cha- 
racter and condition of the labouring 
classes, and on that ground alone it de- 
served the support of the House. If its 
object were an amendment of the Poor- 
laws, he would oppose it, because he felt 
that no palliatives would do for that sys- 
tem. The principle on which our Poor- 
laws rested was erroneous, and the 
whole system should be altered, but 
that could be done only by Government. 
From what he had recently heard, however, 
in another place, he was disposed to 
believe, that it meant to take the mat- 
ter up, and in its hands he was willing to 
leave it, merely observing, that there was 
no branch of legislation from which the 
country would derive more benefit, than 
from an entire and judicious revision of 
the Poor-laws. 

Mr. Slaney admitted the importance of 
attending to the condition of the labour- 
ing classes, and declared, that any mea- 
sure calculated to effect that, in ever so 
slight a degree, should have his support. 
Earnestly, indeed, did he hope, that the 
Government would take up the subject, 
and in particular, after what had happened 
last year, would endeavour to improve the 
condition of the labourers in the South of 
England. It was, indeed, lamentable to 
contemplate the state in which the labourers 
of sixteen of the southern counties of Eng- 
land were placed by the manner in which the 
Poor-laws were administered; and if he 
had not, either in this Session or the last, 
called attention to the subject, it was be- 
cause he hoped, that the Government were 
about to take the matter into their own 
hands. In the North, the wages were 
high, and rates low, and the poor man 
was in a situation of comparative comfort ; 
while in the South, the system of paying 
wages out of the poor-rates had reduced 
both labourer and farmer to great difficulty 
and distress. The system of roundsmen 
was there adopted, and the poor labourer, 
though willing to work, and actually em- 
ployed, was degraded to the condition of a 
pauper. He could mention a variety of 
instances in illustration of this system, but 
would state only one. In a parish in the 
county of Northampton, there was lately a 
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turn out amongst the labourers for higher} were kept, and the extra five were pre- 


wages. On inquiry, he learned that 
these men were paid 6d. a day wages, and 
that the remainder was made up out of 
the Poor-rates. Could such a system be 
continued, without degrading the condition 
of the labouring poor? No attention, 
however great, paid to them in other 
respects, could prevent their depression 
and degradation while exposed to the evils 
of such a system. If Gentlemen would 
view this matter merely as a question af- 
fecting their own interests, they would find, 
that those interests would be promoted in a 
much greater degree, by giving to the la- 
bourers high wages, and having low Poor- 
rates, than by the present system. He was 
fully convinced, for example, that the 
landowners ef Northumberland, with their 
high rate of wages and their better system, 
were in a flourishing condition compared 
with the landlords of Sussex, where wages 
were reduced to the lowest pittance which 
would support life; and he hoped the 
time was not distant, when the landlords 
of the South would be satisfied of that 
fact, and labour to assimilate their system 
to that of the North, With respect to 
the Bill of the hon. Member, he would 
only observe, that by taking away a 
settlement by hiring, an additional bur- 
then and additional expense of litigation 
was thrown on the other methods of obtain- 
ing a settlement—those of the derivative 
character, for instance, which required a 
man’s parentage to be fully established ; 
but that, as well as other questions of 
greater nicety, were matter for future con- 
sideration, Without, however, going into 
details, he would observe, in reference to the 
principle, that the man who had no scitle- 
ment in the place where he worked, was 
generally found to be the most diligent 
workman. He felt, that he was thrown 
upon his own resources, and that neglect 
or inattention, causing an application to 
the parish officers, would be followed by 
his removal ; he therefore used all his di- 
ligence to prevent it, and was generally 
successful. However, attending to this 
part of the question would not cure the 
great evil felt in the southern districts, | 
where the population of labourers was 
greater than the demand, and where, from 
thesystem on which the Poor-laws were ad- | 
ministered, it was almost impossible for | 
the redundant population to get work. | 
For instance, in a place which would re- | 
quire the labour of twenty men, twenty-five | 
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vented from obtaining work elsewhere, 
That was combined with the erroneous 
system of giving a fixed sum in money to 
a man according to the number of his 
children, which was a bonus upon impro- 
vident marriages, and where this system 
prevailed, marriages were entered into, in 
reliance on the parish, which was bound 
to provide relief according to the size of 
a family, and in this way the evil went on 
increasing, until it would be too great for 
any remedy. In the northern counties— 
as for example Northumberland—no such 
bonus was held out, and improvident 
marriages were not contracted. Ifa man 
applied to his parish for relief, he was set 
to work at a fixed rate, much less than what 
he would get if he had employment else- 
where : he soon got tired of such unprofit- 
able labour, and, generally speaking, was 
then sure to find work for himself, and the 
patish got rid of him. If, however, he 
were sent out to work at reduced wages, 
the parish,making up the difference to 
him out of the Poor-rates—and giving 
him an increase according to the number 
{of his children—-the burthen would be 
continued, and, in a short time, instead of 
affording relief to an industrious man, un- 
able for the moment to get work else- 
where, the parish would have to support a 
degraded, discontented and_ profligate 
being. ‘The whole system of the southern 
counties was bad, and he was certain that 
the Government and the House would be 
compelled to do something more for the 
poor than build cottages, and that the 
time was not distant, when, if they did 
not bestir themselves, the state of the la- 
bouring classes would be such as to lay 
waste the morality and the prosperity of 
the country. 

Mr. Hunt expressed a hope that Minis- 
ters would not lend their sanction to the 
proposed measure, which he was sure 
would fail of its effect. Could any thing 
be a greater hardship, than to deprive a 
man of a settlement in a parish in which 





/ he had resided, and worked honestly and 
industriously, for twenty-five or thirty 


years, and send him back to the place of 
his birth ? He was aware of the evil, not 
of the Poor-laws, but of their misapplica- 
tion. The Poor-laws he believed to be the 
wisest and most humane set of laws that 
were ever devised; and if they were pro- 
perly administered, would be a blessing 
instead of a curse, as they were now too 
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often found to be. The fault lay eg 
those Magistrates who, instead of provid- 
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Althorp) whether Government intended to 
institute any inquiry into the state of the la- 


Hiring and Service. 


ing labour for those willing to work, gave | bouringclasses. ‘The noble Lord then stated, 


them money. 
the Bill would be of any use, but, giving 
the hon. Member credit for his exertions, he 
would not oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Bennett agreed that it would be a 
good thing to get rid of the Settlement by 
hiring, but not that by service. He 
thought that a settlement by service would 
be most salutary, for he agreed with the 
hon. member for Preston, that it would be 


a great hardship to deny a settlement to a | 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman 


man who had worked in a parish for seve- 
ral years. 
treme difficulty to amend the Poor-laws. 
Many attempts of the kind had been 
made of late years, and all of them had 
failed. The first, he remembered, was 
that made by Sir James Scarlett, who gave 
up his Bill. Mr. Nolan subsequently 
took the matter in hand, he was followed 
by Mr. Sturges Bourne, who was follow- 
ed by the hon. member for «Shrewsbury 
(Mr. Slaney), but none of them had suc- 
ceeded. He agreed that the Poor-laws 
were a wise and salutary code; but the 
mal-administration of them led to serious 
evils. Objections had been made to 
the system in the southern and western 
counties, but he denied that the Magis- 
trates there were to blame. They gave 
money as relief, but what could be done 
where a man had eight or ten children, and 
only 8s. or 10s.a week? The children 
conld not work, but must be supported. 
If an extra demand for labour was created 
at one time, population would increase, 
but when the persons employed were 
thrown out of work, either by the effect of 
machinery, or by a change in the fashions, 


It would be a matter of ex-' 


He did not believe, that | that no such intention was entertained b 


Government, because therehad been already 
sufficient evidence given on the subject, 
and that Government would rather proceed 
to the consideration of some measure. 
He now wished to know from the noble 
Lord whether Goverment was prepared 
to submit any measure to the House for 
the amendment of the Poor-laws, or the 
relief of the labouring classes ? 

Lord Althorp stated, that the subject 


had received, as it undoubtedly required, 
the serious attention of Government; but 
there was no measure in such a state of 
preparation as to justify him in saying 
that it would be brought forward by Go- 
vernment. With respect to the Bill 


under the consideration oft he House, he, 


for one, would offer no opposition to its 
introduction. He considered that it would 
be advantageous to get tid of the ob- 
struction which was opposed to the free 
circulation cf labour by the settlement 
obtained from service. At the same time 
he did not see how that good could be 


affected by the Bill, without increasing 


the causes of litigation. 


they must be supported, or the greatest | 


distress and misery would prevail in the 
country. If people would have children— 
in England depending on the Poor-laws— 
and in Ireland on the potatoe—he did not 
see how we could avoid giving them sup- 
port. He was glad to find, that the hon. 
member for Kerry at last admitted that 
the time was come, when some kind of 
Poor-laws should be established in Ire- 
lane; but, he hoped, that if introduced 
there, it would be ona system different 
from the Poor-laws of England, or, at 
least, that the application of the principle 
would be different. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that previous to 
Christmas, he asked the noble Lord (Lord 


Another great 
improvement would be, to bring the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-laws in the 
southern part of the kingdom to the state 
in which it was in the northern part. But 
the difficulty of the task, always great, 
would be increased at the present moment ; 
because the change could not be effected 
without, in the first instance, pressing 
severely on the labouring classes. He 
was sure that the House would agree with 
him in thinking that the present was not the 
time to adopt any measure which would 
have such an effect. Still he believed 
that until the Poor-laws were administered 
in the manner in which they were in the 
northern part of the country, and until 
money ceased to be paid to labourers on 
account of the number of their children, 
or as an assistance to the farmers, no 
effectual amelioration of the present state 
of the labouring classes could be effected. 
But, as he said before, any attempt to 
remedy the evils of the Poor-laws, upon 
correct principles, would be attended by 
Severe pressure upon the poor, and an 
attempt at relief made upon incorrect prin- 
ciples would only render it more difficult 
for them to retrace their steps. 
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Mr. Courtenay wished it to be under-! was well aware that the hon. Gentleman 
stood that his question was intended solely | was a sincere, genuine, and indefatigable 
to elicit information, and he had no wish | friend ; but he thought him wrong on one 
to cast any censure on his Majesty’s Go- | point. 


vernment. 

Mr. Sadler maintained, that the chief 
intention of the Poor-laws was to relieve 
the poor man who was overcharged with 


Mr. Strickland supported the proposed 
measure, which he considered one of 
sound sense. No great change could be 


-accomplished in the Poor-laws without 


children, as was evident from the very first | 
clause of the celebrated Act of Elizabeth. | 


That, too, was the opinion of men of the 
highest authority. The merciful consider- 
ation of the community ought always to be 
extended to an individual in that situation. 
Who could be more entitled to admira- 
tion and relief than the man with a large 
family who, after long struggling with 


time and caution. In his opinion Poor- 
laws ought to be introduced into Ireland ; 
but that must be done with great care. 
He was sorry to say, that the evils which 
existed on this subject in the South of 
England were creeping into the north. 
One of those evils was that of a settlement 


being obtained by one year’s service. 
' Numerous devices were adopted to escape 


difficulties, was at length compelled to | 
hired their servants only for fifty weeks. 


fall recumbent on the charity of his 
country? Locke, however some hon. 
Gentlemen might smile at his name, was 
of a similar opinion. The Government of 
that day committed the consideration of 
the Poor-laws to him, and he came to the 
conclusion, that a poor man with more 
than a certain number of children was 
entitled, on grounds of policy as well as 
humanity, to relief. It was argued, that 
the perversion of the Poor-laws led to 
numerous and improvident 
Now, 
northern counties, where such abuses were 
said not to exist, the marriages were more 
numerous in proportion to the population, 
than in the counties where the mal-ad- 


marriages, | 
it would be found that in the’ 


| 


ministration of the Poor-laws was said to. 


produce those effects. 
engaged in the administration of the Poor- 
laws, and his experience enabled him to 
deny the justice of the censures cast upon 
the mode of administering them. He was 
of opinion with Sir Frederick Morton Eden, 
that although there might be occasional 
exceptions, the general administration of 
the Poor-laws in this country was liable 
to as few objections as the general ad- 
ministration of avy other system of laws 
whatever. 

Mr. Slaney said, he had never argued 


He had voluntarily | 


granting this settlement. Some farmers 
The most injurious plan was, to suspend 
hiring them for a month, which subjected 
the labourers to great want and distress. 
He thought that eventually there ought to 
be no settlement except by birth ; but such 
an object must be aimed at with great de- 
liberation and caution. 

Mr. Paget stated, that in many parts 
of England the effect of the Poor-laws 
was an absolute confiscation of the lands. 
Could such asystem goon? The national 
faith was dwelt upon with reference to 
some subjects. No one was more disposed 


| to maintain it than he was; but he hoped 


the principle would be extended to every 
description of property. The present 
system of Poor-laws pressed heavily, not 
only on the once happy farmers and land 
proprietors of this once happy country, but 
also on the poor themselves, since it pro- 


‘duced in every man a disposition to throw 


the poor subsistence. 


the burthen off from his own shoulders 
to those of his neighbour. The time was 
approaching when in many parishes the 
landed proprietors would be unable to give 
The pressure was 


at present unequally distributed. If it 


| were spread over the whole country, it 


that a poor man with a large family ought | 
not to receive assistance, but only that | 
that assistance ought not to be rendered | 
him in money, and Mr. Locke, whom his 


hon. friend had quoted, expressly said so. 


His object was, not to lower the condition | 


of the poor, but to raise their wages. 


Mr. Sadler had no intention of imputing | 
to the hon. Member any designs inimical | 


to the poor ; to whom, on the contrary, he 


would be comparatively light; but at 
present, in many cases, it amounted to 
confiscation. 

Mr. James said, that Mr. Sturges 
Bourne’s Vestry Act had had a great 
effect upon the operation of the Poor- 
laws. Previous to the passing of that Act, 
the Magistrates possessed the power to 
order what relief they thought proper to 
be given to the poor; but that power was 
now, in many instances, exercised by the 
Select Vestries ; and they very often neg- 
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lected to allow a sufficient provision to be 
made. 

Mr. Weyland had some doubts, since 
he had heard the observations of hon. 
Members, whether his Bill would diminish 
litigation as much as he expected. As to 
the Poor-laws he highly approved of them 
in principle, and would never consent to 
part with them. 

Leave given, and Bill brought in. 


Kine’s Prinrers.] Mr Hume re- 
called to the recollection of the House 
the Committee which last Session had 
been appointed to inquire into the 
Patent of the King’s Printer. That 
Committee he wished to have re-ap- 
pointed, with this addition to their in- 
structions: that they should ascertain in 
what manner the drawback affected the 
price of the article produced. He moved 
“that a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the nature and extent of 


the Patents of the King’s Printers in | 


England, Scotland, and Ireland, the au- 
thority under which they have acted, and 
now act, and how far they have been bene- 
ficial to the Government or to the country, 
and whether proper to be continued ; also, 
to ascertain the effect of any drawback 
now allowed on paper used by the King’s 
Printers or in the Universities; also, to in- 
quire whether the printing for both Houses 
of Parliament can be effected with greater 
economy ; and to report their observations 
and opinions thereupon, together with the 
minutes of evidence taken before them to 
the House.” Committee appointed. 


Tax on Stream Encuines.] Mr. Ruth- 
zen moved for a ‘ return of all Steam- 
Engines made use of in Great Britain and 
Ireland, or in vessels belonging to their 
respective ports and harbours, setting forth 
their numbers in the following different 
classes, viz.—those under twenty-horse 
power ; those from twenty to forty horse- 
power; those from forty to sixty horse- 
power; those from sixty to 100 horse- 
power; those above 100 horse-power ; 
and specifying the respective — shires, 
counties, or other denominations in which 
they have been employed.” The hon. 
Member stated, that his object in wishing 
to obtain this information, was, to satisfy 
the House of the propriety of taxing Steam- 
Engines. 

Lord Althorp thought it impossible that 
such a Return as this could be procured, 
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and on that ground alone he should oppose 
the Motion, though undoubtedly it would 
be advisable to obtain the information if it 
were possible. 

Mr. Hunt suggested to the hon. Mem- 
ber, that if he proposed to tax ma- 
chinery, he should include wind-mills and 
water-wheels. 

Mr. Hume said, no obstacle ought to 
be thrown in the way of the increase of 
Steam-engines, at a moment when we 
were engaged in a disadvantageous com- 
petition with the rest of the world. Be- 
sides this, it would be impossible to get 
the information; Government had no 
power to compel such a Return; it had no 
right to enter any man’s house and ask 
him whether he had a Steam-engine of 
twenty or thirty horse-power. 

Motion withdrawn, 











Civix List.] Mr. Courtenay took oc- 
casion, on the Motion for bringing up the 
Report of the Committee of Supply, to 
ask why no mention had been made in 
the King’s Speech, or otherwise, by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, respecting the ar- 
rangement of the Civil List, and the pro- 
vision for the Queen. 

Lord Althorp said, that the subjects 
alluded to should be brought forward at 
the earliest opportunity; and observed 
that the reason they were not mentioned 
in the King’s Speech, was the desire of his 
Majesty that nothing personal to himself 
should be introduced during the present 
important Session. 

Report brought up. | 


Mr. Marspen.] Upon the question 
that the House do agree to the vote of a 
sum of money for superannuations, 

Sir James Graham said, he had great 
satisfaction in calling the notice of the 
House to an act of splendid disinterested- 
ness on the part of a public servant, prov- 
ing that generosity in the reward of public 
services was not always thrown away. 
No words of his could so well explain the 
circumstance as the Letter written on the 
subject by the individual himself, which 
the House would perhaps allow him to 
read. The right hon. Baronet accord- 
ingly read the following Letter, which he 
stated was addressed to Lord Althorp :— 

“ Aldenham, Watford, Jan, 30. 

“ My dear Lord,—Having been called into 
office under the auspices of your noble and 
excellent father, it is with a peculiar satisfac- 
tion that [ now address his son, as Chancellor 
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of his Majesty’s Exchequer, on the subject of 
the remuneration that my services were thought 
to merit, upon my retiring from the post of 
First Secretary of the Admiralty. 

“« During the chief period of a naval war, on 
the most extensive scale, the most arduous, 
and attended with the most brilliant results of 
any recorded in the annals of the country 
(virtually terminating with the destruction of 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, in 
October, 1805), I laboured with the utmost 
assiduity and zeal in the performance of the 
duties of Second and First Secretary, under 
seven different naval Administrations; when, 
feeling my constitution to be materially injured 
by the close and unremitting confinement 
which those duties demanded, I was under 
the necessity (at Midsummer, 1807), of ap- 
plying for leave to retire ; on which occasion 
a pension of 1,500/. per annum was granted to 
me under the King’s Order in Council. 

“This pension, together with the blessing of 
restored health, I have enjoyed for many years; 
and now, finding that the means I possess are 
adequate to furnishing me with all the comforts 
that belong to my period of life, I am sensible 
of the propriety of ceasing to trespass on the 
national liberality, and therefore trouble your 
Lordship with the intimation, that after the 
payment at Midsummer next, it is not my in- 
tention to apply, in the customary manner, at 
the Navy-office for its continuance. With the 
strongest impression of gratitude for the bounty 
1 have hitherto experienced from the public, 
I have the honour to remain, my dear Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most faithful and 
“* Obedient servant. 
“Wittram Marspen.” 
“The Viscount Althorp.” 


Nothing which he could say would add 
to the admiration which all who heard 
him must feel at the conduct of this 
gentleman, and any expressions he could 
use would fall very short of the senti- 


ments contained in this Letter, but he |. 


should not have done his duty if he had 
not given expression to the feelings which 
it had produced on his mind. 

Resolutions agreed to. 


EXEMPTION oF THE CROWN FROM 
Taxes.] On the Motion of Lord Dun- 
cannon, the House went into a Committee 
ga Buckingham House Garden-wall 
Bill. 

Mr. Hume had looked over the Bill, 
and confessed he could not understand it. 
On whom would the tax fall now the 
clause was omitted which was contained 
in the former bill, and made the Crown 
liable to parish rates ? 

Lord Duncannon replied, that the Bill 
was the same as that introduced last Ses« 
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sion, with the exception of a clause which 
was then inserted by mistake, and was 
not intended to form part of the Bill. 

Mr. Hume again asked, upon whom 
would the tax be thrown by the proposed 
Act? 

Lord Duncannon.—By the clause which 
was introduced into the former bill, un- 
known to the authors of it, the right of 
the Crown not to pay taxes was, for the 
first time, controverted. The effect of 
this Bill would be, to throw the burthen 
on the parish. 

Mr. Hume saw no reason why private 
property should be taxed, and that of the 
King not, 

Lord Duncannon repeated, this was the 
first occasion in which an attempt to tax 
the Crown had been made. The clause 
proposed to be introduced was declined 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
the time being, without obtaining the con- 
sent of the Crown. He did not see how 
the proposed object could be better effected 
than by the Bill. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the clause now 
omitted was introduced by surprise. His 
hon, friend talked of the Crown not con- 
tributing to pay taxes. Why, to whom 
did the taxes go? To the Crown itself. 
But, passing that by, the clause was in- 
troduced without due notice, and contrary 
to the understanding between the parties. 
The Crown was taken by surprise, and so 
were those who were responsible for the 
Bill, for the obnoxious clause was intro- 
duced in the Committee without their 
knowledge; and it was for the purpose of 
guarding the Crown against that surprise 
that the present Bill was brought forward. 

Mr, Hume fully agreed in the impro- 
priety of taking any unfair advantage, 
still he thought this might be done with- 
out the assistance of the parish. 

Lord Althorp said, his hon, friend was 
quite mistaken in his view of the subject; 
the taxes were paid to the King, and 
why should he pay them again? Would 
that be in accordance with the laws and 
constitution of the country. 

Mr. Hume said, his noble friend did 
not exactly understand his objection. If 
the King’s property was not to be taxed, 
well and good; but then the whole com- 
munity should be equally taxed for this pur- 
pose, not the immediate neighbourhood. 

Lord Duncannon said, parishes had al- 
ways to pay this description of tax. This 
Bill would not have been brought in if the 
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clause had not been contained in the other 
enactment. 

Mr. Hume thought the parish should be 
allowed an opportunity of inquiring into 
the subject. 
this Bill ? 

Lord Duncannon could not say he had 
given the parish direct notice of his inten- 
tion to bring in this Bill, but he could 


Exemption from Taxes. 


assure his hon. friend, that the parish was | 


perfectly aware of it. An individual in 
office had been spoken to, and had been 
informed that the Bill would this evening 
be considered in Committee, and he was 
satisfied that the Bill should pass in its 
present state. 

Mr. Goulburn said, there was no doubt 


but that the clause had been surreptitiously | 


introduced, and an early opportunity had 
been taken to strike it out. Independently, 
however, of the question of charging any 


description of property, he should say, it | 
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Bill reported to the House without 
Amendment. 


—erercernrerIm—n 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 29, 181. 


Minures.] Bill brought in. By Mr. Alderman Woop, to 
prevent the spreading of Canine Madness. 

Returns ordered. Onthe Motion of Mr. Harvey, Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, specifying all the particulars of Purchases, 
Augmentations, and Funds, from 1800 to 1826; also, an 
Estimate of making the New Street from Waterloo Bridge : 
—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, Account in detail of the 
Expenses in the Court of Session, for Actions relating to 
Tithes and Rights of Patronage of Churches (Seotland) ; 
also, the receipts and disbursements of the Stewards of the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, for the Public Service, 
for 1850, distinguishing the principal items, and theamount 
of each. 

Petitions presented. By Sir M. S. Srrwart, from Greenock, 
against the renewal of the East-India Company’s Charter. 
By Mr. Swain, from Merchants and Ship Owners of 
Fowey, for Repeal of the Duty on Marine Insurances. 
By Mr. WiLeraHAM, from Macclesfield, for an Act to 
restrict the hours of Labour of Children. By Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, from the Guardians of St. Petc:’s School, and 
Catholic Inhabitants of St. Catherine’s, Dublin, against 
further grants to the Kildare Street Society. 





was most important for the House, on the | 


general principle, to mark its disapproba- | 


tion of discussing public questions, aftect- 
ing the interests of the Crown, on private 
bills. Nothing could be more improper, 
for if public matters were to be introduced 
into private bills, they would be delayed 
in every stage. He, therefore, said, inde- 
pendently of the question of taxing pro- 
perty, that they were really bound to pass 
this Bill to mark their disapprobation of 
such proceedings. 

Mr. Hume begged to know, whether 
any other Crown property was treated in 
a similar manner. 

Lord Duncannon replied, certainly. On 
general principles, all royal residences 
were free from this description of tax, It 
was the universal practice of parishes to 
pay all these rates, until the clause so 
frequently referred to was introduced. 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared rather a sin- 
gular principle to tax one parish one year, 
and another parish another year. Looked 
at in this way, he was convinced the doc- 
trine was unsound, and the course adopted 
by the noble Lord was open to many ob- 
jections. 

Mr. Goulburn replied, the hon, Gen- 
tleman must see that it would be inconsis- 
tent with the Constitution to tax the Crown. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to suppose, 
that all Crown property, even in the 
hands of individuals, was exempt from the 
payment of rates; that was not the case, 
but only that part of it which was in pos- 
session of the Crown itself, 


| Enecrion Riors ar Lanark.] Sir 
| Michael Shaw Stewart, on presenting Pe- 
titions in favour of Reform from several 
places in Renfrew, observed, that he took 
that opportunity of expressing his regret 
that he had not been present at the dis- 
cussion on a former evening, relating to 
the disturbances in Scotland at the re- 
cent elections, particularly as far as the 
Sheriff of Lanark was concerned. He be- 
lieved the Sheriff bad acted to the best 
of his judgment, but he had committed 
two mistakes, ‘The first was bringing the 
military into the immediate vicinity of 
Lanark, the second was the improper 
distribution of the constabulary force. 
The church, in which the election took 
place, was nearly filled by the lower 
orders of the people, yet not a single con- 
stable was placed there. Had they been on 
the spot, he was satisfied the scenes which 
_ occurred would not have been witnessed. 
All that he had seen and heard at the 
| election, and all that he had heard and 
read since, had satisfied him that the civil 
force present would have been sufficient to 
have repressed riot had it been properly ar- 
ranged. ‘There would, in that case, have 
been no pretence for calling in the military, 
which ought to be resorted to only in cases 
of urgent necessity. 

Mr. Charles Douglas regretted that it 
was necessary for him to address the House, 
after what had already passed with respect 
to the disturbances-at Lanark and other 
places in Scotland. He had before stated 
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his unwillingness to enter into the subject, 
because, in his situation, his explanation 
might be attributed to personal feelings. 
The same motive prevented him from 
going into particulars at present, and that 
motive was strengthened by the statement 
of the Lord Advocate, that the subject was 
undergoing legal investigation. It was a 
serious matter to impeach the conduct of 
the Sheriff, nevertheless he abstained from 
entering into details, because they would ne- 
cessarily excite discussion ona subject onac- 
count of which misguided persons were un- 
der trial. The Hon. Baronet had objected 
to the military having been brought too near 
the town of Lanark, in reply to which he 
would observe, presuming the Sheriff had 
received such information as might render 
their presence necessary, common prudence 
required them to be much nearer than 
twenty-five miles, which was the distance 
of the place where they were usually 
quartered. With respect to the employ- 
ment of the constabulary force, the Sheriff 
had publicly declared, that of about 300 
persons sworn in, only twenty or thirty 
answered his call, when they were wanied. 
He hoped all further discussion would be 
stopped, for it appeared extremely im- 
proper to make an attack upon a public 
officer in an incidental conversation. 
Captain Stewart felt it his duty to say 
a few words on the subject of the election 
for Lanark. He was anxious, that the 
House and the country should not be 
misled, and therefore he requested them 
to suspend their opinions until an au- 
thentic account of the whole transaction 
was laid before them. Proceedings were 
in progress by which public justice would 
be vindicated, and the conduct of the 
parties involved placed in its proper light. 
Having been present at the election, it was 
only justice to the people of Scotland to 
say, they had not been fairly and cousti- 
tutionally dealt with on that occasion. He 
fully concurred with the observations of his 
hon. relative with respect to the con- 
stabulary force ; had that been properly 
arranged, and had it performed its duty 
properly, it would have been quite suf- 
ficient to have preserved the public peace. 
He was aware of the difficulty and delicacy 
of the duties thrown upon the Sheriff, and 
was willing to make every allowance for 
that officer, but having been an eye-witness 
to his conduct, he could not exculpate 
him. Where the disturbances commenced, 


out of a body of 320 Constables, he had 
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only twenty at his disposal; the Sheriff's 
object was to disperse a crowd of 300 or 
400 persons, including women and boys, 
who had surrounded four or five freeholders 
after the election was over. This might 
have been accomplished by fifty Constables 
and when that was the case, it could not 
be said that the civil force was overpowered 
which alone could justify ca)ling in the mili- 
tary. He appealed to the House whether 
the conduct described was correct on the 
part of the Magistrate. Cedant arma toga 
was not the case on the present occasion. 
The Sheriff shewed his aptitude for both 
professions when he vaulted into the saddle 
and charged up the street with all the ease 
of a veteran soldier. He again intreated 
the House to listen to no partial state- 
ments, for he was persuaded that the re- 
sult of the legal investigation would be 
the vindication of the character of the 
people, and that the conduct of a few 
miscreants would not be assumed to be a 
fair representation of the conduct of the 
whole nation. 

Sir George Clerk wished the hon. 
Member had himself followed the advice 
he had given, and refrained from pro- 
voking discussion upon a subject under 
judicial investigation. He regretted the 
hon. Member had not followed the prudent 
course of his hon. relative, instead of 
expressing himself in rather unqualified 
terms on the conduct of the Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire. The hon. Member accused 
the Sheriff of having unnecessarily called 
in a party of Dragoons to disperse a crowd 
after the election had taken place, but he 
appeared to have forgotten that the dis- 
turbances had commenced during the 
election, by an attack on the houses of 
the candidates and those connected with 
them. With reference to the observations 
of the hon. Member on the constabulary 
force, he must beg him to recollect that 
they had been brought from a distance and 
had been on duty from an early hour in the 
morning. The consequence was, that after 
the unpopular candidates had quitted the 
town, the Constables thought they were no 
longer wanted, and most of them returned 
home. After that time a numerous body of 
personssurrounded the Inn to which some of 
the supporters of the unpopular candidates 
had retired. The friends of the unsuc- 
cessful candidates also dined at the 
same Inn, and they were cheered by the 
mob, but the supporters of the unpopular 
candidates were prevented from leaving 
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the Inn, were attacked by stones, and ex- 
posed to great personal danger; under 
these circumstances the Dragoons were em- 
ployed by the Sheriff for the sole purpose of 
escorting the carriages of the freeholders 
who were confined in the Inn by the mob. 
In the execution of this duty the Sheriff 
was so seriously injured as to be confined 
to his bed for several days. The conduct 
of the mob was such as to fully justify 
the Sheriff: persons in the crowd openly 
expressed their determination to inflict 
some mark of their vengeance on the un- 
popular freeholders. Under these circum- 
stances the hon. Member had made use of 
unjustifiably strong language in saying 
the Sheriff had acted unconstitutionally. 
He repeated, the military were called in, 
not to act against the people but to escort 
the carriages of the persons confined in 
the Inn. After what had fallen from the 
Lord Advocate, he was unwilling to enter 
into further detail. From the manner in 
which the learned Lord spoke, it was evi- 
dent that he thought the transactions re- 
flected great discredit on those engaged 
in them, and they would be found, he be- 
lieved, of a more serious nature than the 
hon. Member imagined. 

Sir William Rae considered, that the 
hon. Baronet, after the long discussion on 
this subject yesterday, would have acted 
wisely in not bringing it again before the 
House. It was detrimental to the public 
service for Gentlemen to excuse such 
transactions as these which occurred at 
the Lanarkshire election. It mattered 
little, indeed, what Members said on the 
Opposition side of the House, but when 
Members connected with Government, 
whose words had weight in the country, 
appeared to excuse the conduct of an 
election mob such proceedings were calcu- 
lated to tempt the people to repeat their 
offences against the laws. He also thought 
it most unjust to attack an absent in- 
dividual. The person whom the hon. 
Member had attacked, the Sheritf-Depute 
of Lanarkshire, was bound to keep the 
peace of Glasgow, a town containing 
200,000 of the most disorderly inhabitants 
of Scotland, and it was most unfair to bring 
forward public charges against him when 
he had no opportunity of meeting them. 
He had been present at the election, and 
must doubt whether the hon. Member had 
really witnessed the circumstances which 
occasioned the military to be called in. 
There were at Lanark, as at other places 
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in Scotland, two parties; the one which 
favoured Reform decorated themselves 
with green ribbands, bearing the device of 
“Reform.” These persons dined after 
the election together, and while they were 
so engaged, the unfortunate individuals of 
the opposite party were blockaded in the 
Inn, and found it impossible to get out 
without being grievously assaulted. They 
were confined in this manner for hours 
after most of the constables had retired, 
and the Sheriff was left with about twenty 
only. The freeholders who were thus 
imprisoned, called on him for protection : 
under these circumstances, he was advised 
by a friend of the unsuccessful candi- 
dates, to send for the military; their aid 
was obtained and what was the conse- 
quence? Not one of the rioters received 
the least injury from the soldiers, The 
hon. Member had alluded to the Sheriff 
having mounted a dragoon’s horse, but 
he had forgotten to explain, that the officer 
who commanded the troops, refused to 
stir without the presence of a Magistrate. 
What then was the Sheriff to do; was he 
to refuse the service of the soldiers from 
motives of personal fear? No, he determined 
to do his duty, and accompany the soldiers 
by the only method possible. Whilst so 
employed on horseback, he was struck 
with a constable’s baton, much injured, 
and suffered great pain for several days. 
It was very hard, that an individual, whose 
impartial conduct was praised by the un- 
successful candidate, should be attacked 
in his absence, and he therefore thought 
that it was necessary to say these few 
words in his vindication. The whole 
question wasin the hands of the Lord Advo- 
cate who would perform his duty correctly. 
He deprecated discussion at the present 
moment, but felt that he had only per- 
formed his duty in defending an individual 
whose proper conduct had met universal 
approbation, 

Captain Stewart begged to observe, he 
had made no attack on the Sheriff without 
giving him proper notice. At the time of 
the transaction he had told him, and he had 
since communicated with him by letter, 
that he was determined to bring his con- 
duct before the House. With respect to 
the occurrences in the church, nothing 
could be more infamous than what there 
took place, but the evil acts of a few in- 
dividuals were not sufficient to vilify the 
character of a whote assembly. There 
were only three or four missiles thrown in 
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the church and the dignified conduct of | 


his hon. friend opposite, upon that occa- 
sion he should never forget. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who spoke last had 
defended the Sheriff for appearing on 
horseback, which might have been neces- 
sary, but it was not calculated to make a 
very salutary impression. The Sheriff 
added to his difficulties by that act, for he 
had to manage an unruly horse as well as 
an unruly multitude. 

Mr. Robert Dundas said, if the hon. 
Member was resolved to make such a de- 
termined attack upon a public officer, it 
would have been more becoming to have 
given notice of a motion, than thus to come 
forward with a sort of by-play and make 
an ex-parte statement. He felt sorrow at 
reflecting that the Sheriff had been cen- 
sured by a Member of that House for hav- 
ing actively and conscientiously performed 
his duty. 

Mr. Dixon expressed a hope that the 
discussion would terminate, and that the 
House would suspend its judgment till the 
whole particulars of the transaction were 
before it. 

An Hon. Member said, that the genera! 
tendency of the remarks made by the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke second, was to 
throw an increased measure of unpopula- 
rity on those whose principles were op- 
posed to the Ministerial measure of Reform. 
Those persons were described as anti-Re- 
formers; he denied the justice of that de- 
signation. He believed the people of 
Scotland were unanimously in favour of 
a well-considered Reform, though there 
were many who conscientiously opposed 
the child of Ministerial despair, the terror- 
stricken offspring of their fear to lose 
their beloved places. The hon. Member 
charged somebody whom he hardly knew 
with calumniating the whole people of 
Scotland. For his part he was glad to 
know, that notwithstanding all the means 
taken to excite them, they had generally 
conducted themselves in a manner highly 
honorable to their character. With few ex- 
ceptions they had maintained their repu- 
tations for obedience to the law. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


CuaRriTaBLe Funps.] Mr. D. W. 
Harvey moved for a return of the number 
of informations relating to Charities, in 
England and Wales, filed in the Courts of 
Equity at the instance of the Commis- 
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sioners of Public Charities, from the day of 
the last return on this subject to the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr. Protheroe observed, that the reports 
contained no accounts of the sums destined 
for education, which had accumulated in 
the hands of Trustees or Corporations. 

Mr. Hume thought it very desirable 
that the whole amount of funds destined by 
charitable persons for the education of 
the people should be known. He believed 
that if they were properly managed and 
applied, they would be sufficient for all 
the purposes of education. 

Return ordered. 

Mr. Protheroe said, he had a motion on 
the same subject, which he would now 
present to the House. He moved for a re- 
turn of the sums left for charitable pur- 
poses to the Corporation of Bristol, toge- 
ther with an account of the manner in 
which they had been distributed ; or if 
not distributed, of the reasons that had 
prevented their distribution; from the 
year 1820 to 1831. 

Mr. Hunt concurred entirely in this 
motion. ‘There was one charity in Bristol 
of 120/. a year, left to the Mayoress to be 
distributed to lying-in women, at the rate 
of 2l. a piece, but it frequently happened 
that objects enough of the bounty could 
not be found, and the Mayoress had put 
the money into her own pocket. He 
wished, therefore, that this charity should 
be included in the hon. Member’s motion, 
and he would recommend him to make it 
more general. 

Mr. Protheroe said, he should have no 
objection to do so; but he believed that 
the information already published upon 
other charities rendered it unnecessary. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he had no objec- 
tion to the motion; but he feared the 
returns could never be obtained. He 
suggested tothe hon. member for Middle- 
sex, that if the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the state of public charities 
had not been able to furnish, in ten years 
labour, the information he wished, it was 
most unlikely that it could be procured 
on the mere order of that House. 

Mr. O’ Connell saw no difficulty in com- 
plying with the motion. 

Mr. Protheroe was chiefly anxious to 
attract attention to the subject, and if 
that were accomplished, his purpose would 
be answered. 


Mr. D. W. Harvey doubted whether 
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the information was notalready in papers 
which had been laid on the Table of the 
House. He agreed with his hon. friend 
the member for Middlesex, that it would be 
most desirable to know the whole amount 
of the sums destined to charitable pur- 
poses, which he believed was not less than 
2,000,000/. a year. It was necessary to 
pass some measure to secure the proper 
application of this enormous fund. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Compensation To Coat WurPpers. | 
Mr. Hume, on presenting a Petition 
from the Coal Whippers of the Port of 
London, said he was sorry he could not 
support the prayer of it. The petitioners 
stated, that under the law at present they 
receive 1s. 6d. per chaldron, but that it 
was intended by the new law to do away 
with this charge, and the petitioners were 
therefore extremely anxious to lay their 
case before the House, and he trusted that 
the subject would meet proper attention. 

Mr. Sadler dissented from the opinion 
expressed by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, for he thought if changes which 
were made by the laws affected individuals, 
the legislature was bound to afford them 
compensation. In all changes proposed 
to be made, it ought to be matter for 
consideration, whether the evil consequent 
upon such change might not be greater 
than the probable good to be derived from 
it. He thought the prayer of the petition 
worthy the attention of the House. 

Mr. Hume replied, that he wished the 
petition to be referred to the Committee, 
where the prayer could be considered. 
He admitted that no difference ought to 
be made in any class of people, to whom 
compensation was given, those in low sta- 
tions deserving it in some cases, as well as 
those in high 

Mr. Frankland Lewis apprised the 
hon, Member who presented the petition, 
that there was no Committee sitting for 
the regulation of the coal-trade. 

Petition to be printed. 


Tue Six Acrs.] Mr. Hume, on pre- 
senting a Petition from the National 
Union of the Working Classes held at 
the Bazaar Coffee House, Castle Street, 
Oxford Street, said, that it was well 
worthy the serious attention of the House. 
It prayed for the repeal of the Six Acts, 
and he hoped some measure would be 
introduced by his Majesty’s Ministers for 
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the repeal of these obnoxious Statutes, 
and that prosecutions under them would 
cease. He must observe, in reference to 
what had passed yesterday, that he was au- 
thorised by Mr. Hetherington to state, that 
he was only the printer of The Republican, 
and in order to be assured of the fact, he 
(Mr. Hume) had obtained possession of two 
of the manuscripts from which two of the 
numbers of The Republican were printed, 
and hence it appeared, that the real writer 
was a person in the enemy’s camp, with 
whose name no doubt many Gentlemen 
who heard him were acquainted. He had 
no objection to name him—Mr. Lorimer, 
and if it were required he would give his 
address also, It was a gross injustice to 
Mr. Hetherington to prosecute him for 
printing anything for which he was paid, 
if he gave up the name of the writer when 
the publication contained objectionable 
matter. That person, stated it would de- 
prive him of his bread if he was prevented 
from printing cheap publications. The 
arguments of the petitioners against the 
continuance of the Six Acts were most 
convincing. The principle of them was, 
they said, as if a tyrannical law had 
passed forbidding shoemakers to make 
shoes for the lower orders; by these Acts, 
printers were allowed to print only for the 
higher orders, as none could buy but those 
who were rich. This parallel was highly 
appropriate ; there might be some excuse 
for these laws if they produced beneficial 
effects, but their effects were directly 
contrary. He had been furnished with a 
list of eighteen individuals, confined in 
seven years, for various periods, from six 
months to three years, and sixteen of 
them were in prison at the same time. The 
period in which this happened, was while 
the late Secretary for the Home Department 
was in office, although the right hon. 
Baronet had himself said last night, that 
it would be far better not to engage in 
any such proceedings, for if such publi- 
cations were not prosecuted they soon fell 
into utter contempt, and continued to be 
totally disregarded, until, unfortunately, 
Government again raised them _ into 
importance by prosecuting their authors. 
He hoped the Government would profit 
by experience, and remove the remainder 
of the Six Acts from the Statute-book. 
He moved that the petition be brought up. 

Sir H. Hardinge, in the absence of 
his right hon. friend (Sir R. Peel), asked 
whether the hon, Member meant to say 
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that Mr. Lorimer, who, he asserted, was 
in the enemy’s camp, wrote in The Re- 
publican in opposition to the sentiments 
and principles he really professed. Did 
the hon. Gentleman mean to assert that 
Mr. Lorimer was connected with Gentle- 
men on that side of the House who main- 
tained what were called anti-liberal opin- 
ions, and had two sets of opinions, one 
for private use and the other to publish, 
with the views ascribed to him? If such 
were his conduct, he (Sir H. Hardinge) 
could only say, that no punishment could 
be too heavy for such a person when con- 
victed. He begged to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber, whether Mr. Lorimer’s principles 
differed from his own, and whether he 
was certainly the author of these infamous 
publications, for he (Sir H. Hardinge) 
had no knowledge of the individual re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Hume replied, that he would com- 
pletely satisfy the right hon. Gentleman ; 
he would give him Mr, Lorimer’s address, 
and then by calling upon him he would be 
able to satisfy himself, and hear what that 
Gentleman’s politica] opinions really were. 
He had every reason to believe, that the 
politics of this Gentleman on the subject 
of Reform were similar to those held by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), and it 
was his opinion, that in all such cases as 
that of Mr. Hetherington, the author, and 
not the unfortunate printer, ought to be 
punished, He had said, and he repeated it, 
that he entertained great suspicion that 
the manuscript sent to The Republican, 
and other works of that nature, came from 
the enemy’s camp. 

Sir H. Hardinge called upon the House 
to recollect the first statement made by 
the hon. member for Middlesex, and com- 
pare it with that statement which he had 
just made. He did not, in the first in- 
stance, give it as a mere matter of sus- 
picion but of fact, that the manuscript of 
The Republican came from the enemy’s 
camp. Now the hon. Gentleman seemed 
anxious to back out of his assertion. 

Mr. Hume said, he had no wish to back 
out. 

Sir H. Hardinge: The hon. Member 
had given it as a fact that Mr. Lorimer, 
who wrote in The Republican, was con- 
nected with the present Opposition side of 
the House—that he was in the enemy’s 
camp, but he did not seem to be now 
prepared to treat the subject with his 
usual fairness, The suspicions of the 
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hon. Member could not justify the allega- 
tions he had made. 

Mr. Hume: | said that I had a sus- 
picion [no /|—a strong suspicion [no, no !] 
—then I will say at once, that it did come 
from the enemy’s camp. 

Mr. C. Ross contended, that before the 
hon. Member ventured on such an asser- 
tion, he ought to be able to prove that Mr. 
Lorimer was really connected with Gentle- 
men on the Opposition side of the House. 
The hon. Gentleman ought to have evi- 
dence to prove his assertion before he 
advanced such charges against Gentlemen 
at least as honourable as himself. 

Mr. John Gordon was not surprised at 
the observations of the hon. Member, for he 
had nodoubt the publication was connected 
with those Political Unions, of which the 
hon. Member was an adviser, and indeed he 
happened to know, thatsome of these writers 
were the accredited organs of these bodies. 
In these Political Unions motions were dis- 
cussed and resolutions entered into, which 
were printed in these books, The hon. 
Member had addressed a letter to the 
Political Union of Dunfermline, recom- 
mending the establishment of reading 
rooms, the circulation of pamphlets, and 
holding out the expectation that the elec- 
tive franchise would in time be communi- 
cated to them, although not at present 
contemplated. He there advised the 
people to carry their expectations beyond 
the present Bill. The hon, Member said 
in his letter, which had been published in 
The Prompter, that ‘“‘ newspapers, and 
other political works, should be read by the 
members of these Unions, who should thus 
prepare themselves for the exercise of 
those rights which will be conceded 
to them by this measure; and even those 
who have not the right of suffrage granted 
to them, should look forward to the time 
when it will be granted beyond the limit 
of the present Bill. To Paisley, Glasgow, 
and other places, where institutions of 
this nature are formed, I shall be happy 
to advance the object in view by sup- 
plying pamphlets and other useful works,” 
These Political Unions were founded on 
what they called the “ Rights of Man”— 
words used by the enemies of the British 
Constitution, and of everything that per- 
tains to it. The result of those Unions 
were publications like those to which so 
much allusion had been made. 

Mr. Hume was. sorry, that the hon. 
Gentleman had not read the whole of the 
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letter containing the advice to the Political 
Unions. 

Mr. John Gordon replied, he had not got 
the whole of the letter. He had read and 
quoted such expressions as seemed neces- 
sary, and he was sure the House would be 
convinced that when the people were told 
to expect ‘‘ something more than the 
Bill,” only one opinion could be enter- 
tained as to the nature of the advice. 

Mr. Hume repeated, he wished the hon. 
Member had read the whole of the letter, 
as it did not contain one word which he 
meant to retract. The facts were simply 
these. A letter had been sent to him, re- 
questing his advice as to the establishing 
Political Unions, and he, in reply, wrote the 
letter which the hon. Member so much de- 
precated. He never wrote a syllable about 
defending the ‘“ Rights of Man,” in the 
sense these words were used years ago. 
So far from that being the case, he would 
give the hon. Gentleman a whole year to 
find out in his writings the advocacy of 
any such doctrines. He advocated the 
rights of the people, not what were called 
the Rights of Man in the year 1793. The 
riots in Scotland proceeded from igno- 
rance, and being most desirous to prevent 
the recurrence of such scenes, he recom- 
mended, that instruction should be given 
to the lower orders, to enlighten and pre- 
pare them for that elective franchise which 
had so long been unjustly withheld. He 
defied any man to trace the most remote 
connexion between him and the publica- 
tions which had been referred to. Had 
the people been properly instructed, the 
disgraceful riots which had prevailed in 
Scotland, would have never occurred, and 
if the hon. Member supposed he was on 
any occasion the advocate of violence and 
outrage, he was never more mistaken in 
his life. Nothing was more injurious 
to any cause than the commission of 
such acts, and if the hon. Gentleman 
supposed he could, by that letter, connect 
him (Mr. Hume) with those occurrences, 
it must be because he was like a drowning 
man, ready to catch at anything. With 
respect to these publications, his belief still 
was, that they came from the enemy’s 
camp. [A voice, “ Give some proof of this 
assertion.”| He would give the documents 
to the hon. Member, and would lend him 
any assistance in his power to ascertain 
what he had stated, and the hon. Member 
could hardly expect him to go beyond 
that. The late right hon. Secretary for 
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the Home Department alluded last night, 
with great pomp, to his (Mr. Hume’s) 
constitutional knowledge. He had as- 
sumed an appearance of mildness and 
candour, but his intention was, to excite 
laughter and expose him to ridicule. The 
observations of the right hon. Gentleman, 
to say the least, were not applicable to 
what he had said, and had nothing to do 
with the question before the House. He 
should certainly move, that a copy of the 
letter alluded to by the hon. Member 
should be laid on the Table, and although 
it might be easy to pervert what was said, 
he would challenge the hon. Gentleman to 
make good any of his allegations with 
respect to improper advice being contained 
in it. 

Mr. John Gordon said, he had been 
charged with uttering a calumny, of which 
he was not only incapable, but which he 
utterly denied. What he had said was, 
that the Association of which he com- 
plained was the advocate of the Rights 
of Man, as well as the Political Unions 
to which the hon. Member had given 
advice; but he had not said the Rights of 
Man were associated with the name of the 
hon. Member, and if it were necessary, he 
was in a condition to prove what he had 
affirmed. 

Sir C. Wetherell observed, that the 
hon. Member might be perfectly right in 
the line he had taken, and in the sensi- 
tiveness which he had shewn on being 
charged with having had any connexion 
with institutions or publications employed 
in the propagation of opinions connected 
with what were called the Rights of 
Man. The hon. Gentleman, however, 
had not shown much regard to the feel- 
ings of hon. Members who conscien- 
tiously opposed the present Govern- 
ment, and of whom he stated, that they 
formed the ‘* enemy’s camp,” from 
which these infamous publications had 
been distributed. These Gentlemen, who 
were now sitting under the shadow of 
the Mountain, had been rashly, impro- 
perly, and audaciously accused of giv- 
ing publicity to doctrines which every 
one who knew them would admit to be 
totally unfounded. He would only read to 
the House the title in the first page of one of 
those papers, published on Saturday, the 
18th June. The first article was headed 
“ The Sovereignty of the People,” and it 
was dated, ‘‘ the 18th June, in the Year of 
the People One.” Was it to be tolerated 
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when such language was said by the hon. 
Member to come from the enemy’s camp? 
He thought, before the hon. Gentleman 
complained of his own sensitive feelings 
being touched, he should spare the feelings 
of others, and not give utterance to such 
groundless charges. He was as stout an 
anti-reformer as any Gentleman, yet he 
had not felt so acutely the imputations 
thrown on them as the hon. Member 
who was the great patron and adviser 
of political unions, felt at an insinuation 
respecting his advocating the Rights of 
Man. He would let the House see, too, 
what those writers said of the Church, 
He would call the attention of the House 
to one paragraph: ‘‘ As a temporary re- 
lief, and previous to a total confiscation of 
what is called the property of the Church, 
that property should be subjected to a 
tax for the maintenance of the poor.” 
Here, then, these publications wished to 
confiscate the property of the Church; and 
he would remind the hon. member for 
Middlesex, that, although he disclaimed 
any connexion or community of opinion 
with the writers in those publications, yet 
he had often said, that the property of the 
Church was resumable by Parliament. 
Therefore, all the distinction between that 
hon. Gentleman and “ The Republican” 
rested upon the difference between re- 
sumption and confiscation. He would 
also let the House see how these writers 
and venders of slander and infamy spoke 
of the Army. An article commenting on 
the assistance given by the army to 
the civil authorities in quelling disturb- 
ances, was headed—* the Army, Man- 
butchers,” It was only last night that 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry 
recommended the employment of the 
King’s troops, in consequence of their 
greater humanity, and being divested of 
local feelings. But he would not trouble 
the House longer by running through the 
whole of “ The Republican.” He would 
content himself by reading a passage 
from a letter to a society in Glasgow, in 
which the hon. Member said, “‘ that he had 
no doubt the franchise would be extended 
beyond the limits of the present Bill;” from 
which he (Sir C. Wetherell) inferred, that 
the hon. member for Middlesex anticipat- 
ed another new Constitution to supersede 
very soon that which the Reform Bill would 
establish. It was said by the framers of 
that Bill, that it would satisfy the people, 
fix and settle the Representation of that 
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House, while the hon. Member distinctly 
told them, that after it had passed, they 
would have much to expect “‘ beyond it.” 
He would recommend the hon. Member 
to abstain from making such charges, 
and from attacking an absent man; and 
when the constant attendance of his right 
hon. friend was recollected, the House 
would agree with him, that the hon. 
Gentleman ought to have postponed his 
attack until the right hon. Baronet had 
been present to reply to it. 

Mr. Lamb wished to remind the House 
of the inconvenience to which such discus- 
sions as the present must invariably lead. 
He had heard it admitted by some of the 
Gentlemen with whom the conversation 
originated, that a mischievous notoriety was 
given to those worthless writings by prose- 
cution. But it was of little use that the 
Government should abstain from prosecu- 
tion, if hon. Gentlemen were to take up 
the time of the House, and delay the pub- 
lic business, in order to confer upon such 
writings the notoriety which their authors 
desired. He believed, from what he had 
heard that evening, that the discussion on 
that subject the day before had contributed 
much to increase the circulation of the 
publications in question ; and he greatly 
feared, from the turn the Debate had 
taken, that their dissemination would be 
promoted still more extensively. 

Mr. George Bankes gave the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex the credit of reviving 
the Debate, for he thought his hon. 
friends who surrounded him would not 
have been true to themselves, had they not 
instantly repelled the charge made by the 
hon. Gentleman against an absent friend, 
of being instrumental to the corruption of 
public morals. Nothing which had been 
said by the right hon. Baronet could bear 
the construction put upon it. His right 
hon. friend did no more than he was then 
endeavouring to do; namely, repel allega- 
tions attempted to be fixed by the hon. 
Baronet, the member for Westminster, 
upon him. In doing this he gave no 
occasion for the comments which had much 
better have been made in his presence, 
than in his absence. Who Mr. Lorimer 
was, the House was not informed, but it 
was politely told, it might inquire. Now 
it was the duty of the hon. Member to 
have inquired before making the charge, 
and unless he knew the assertion to be 
true, he ought not to have made it. If 
he was convinced of its truth, he was the 
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more called upon to give those proofs 
Which were the grounds of his own con- 
viction. If he stopped short in doing that 
justice, he would not deal fairly with those 
to whom he had imputed unworthy mo- 
tives. He had no desire to give publicity 
to these infamous publications, which he 
was glad to see stigmatised by all the 
Members of that House; but, in however 
bad a light they might then be looked on, 
he feared they could not forget their ex- 
istence. They were regarded, it was plain, 
with a different eye in those Assemblies 
which the hon. member for Middlesex 
and his friends encouraged. He did not 
say the hon. Member encouraged such 
publications, but there was no doubt they 
were now increasing in ttumber and in- 
famy. 

Mr. O'Connell thought the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex had not been fairlytreat- 
ed. The hon. member for Boroughbridge 
admitted, that in the allegations of the 
hon. member for Middlesex, those who 
occupied what the hon. and learned mem- 
ber was pleased to call the Plain, were 
not allluded to, but only those who 
opposed Reform. The hon. tember 
for Middlesex thought it was right to 
caution the people, that these publications 
proceeded from the enemies, and not from 
the friends of Reform; but it was not he 
who introduced “ The Republican,” and 
*¢ Poor Man’s Guardian,” to the notice of 
the House. [It was the hon. member for 
Dundalk. He had also brought forward 
“The Prompter,” and if there was any 
other miserable vehicle of sedition, he 
would no doubt speak of that to-morrow, 
in order to spare the parties the expense 
of advertising. The hon. member for 
Middlesex was charged with encouraging 
Political Unions, and it was insinuated 
that these publications were their accre- 
dited organs. But on what facts was 
this charge supported?) They might be 
the organs of some such Unions, but that 
had not been proved, and it had not been 
shewn that they were connected with the 
Scotch Political Unions. With respect to 
the Letter alluded to, any man might be 
proud to be the author. The greatest 
friends of the lower classes were those 
who informed them that they were the 
greatest sufferers by revolutions. The 


upper classes might sink some few de- 
grees; but the labouring classes were 
inevitably thrown out of employment, and 
out of bread. 


It was of importance to 
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encourage Political Unions, that great 
truths might be spread amongst the lower 
orders. It was by the encouragement of 
such Unions, that the senseless cry against 
the Truck System was silenced. It was 
admitted by all the Scottish Gentlemen 
who had spoken, that there had been riots 
in Scotland, and that there still existed a 
disposition to riot. This, therefore, was the 
time to enlighten the minds of the people, 
by shewing them that any attempts to 
bring about political changes by force 
would be most injurious tothemselves. The 
hon. member for Dundalk had thrown 
out an anti-Jacobin cry against the 
“ Rights of Man,” a cry which in past 
years reached the pitch of political insa- 
nity, and from the effects of which the 
country was still suffering. The phrase 
was in itself a good one, and not to be 
quarrelled with. The English people had 
rights which had been taken from them 
by the boroughmongering faction, and 
the attempt to raise an anti-Jacobin cry 
against these, would fail as signally as the 
attack made upon the hon. member for 
Middlesex. He was sure, that the proprie- 
tors of these publications must be very 
grateful to the hon. member for Dundalk, 
who seemed to have volunteered his ser- 
vices to them as bellman, and, in that 
capacity, went about proclaiming to the 
public at what shop they might purchase 
blasphemy and sedition at the lowest price. 
Perhaps he might shortly have occasion to 
apply himself to some more useful trade. 
The hon. member for Boroughbridge ad- 
mitted, that what was saidrespectingChurch 
property, implied confiscation ; whereas, 
the hon. member for Middlesex only said, 
that Church property was the property of 
the State. Ifso,and it was held under an 
Act of Parliament, which took it from its 
former, and gave it to its present owners, 
that was the best title a man could have 
to property, but the power that gave could 
take away, or modify it. There could be 
no doubt of the power of the Legislature, 
or the Roman Catholics would claimall the 
Church property of the country. By remov- 
ing the authority of the Legislature, the hon. 
Member made a good title for the Popish 
Bishops of Ireland. He disclaimed, how- 
ever, with them, any such title, and recog- 
nised the authority of the Legislature 
which, if it thought fit, could deprive the 
present holders of this property, or remo- 
del their tenure of it.~ ‘The former ought 
not to be done capriciously, but on the 
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latter he entertained a very different opin- 
ion; and because the hon. member for 
Middlesex thought, and said, that the 
Legislature had the power so to act, he 
was charged with a desire to confiscate 
Church property. Certainly,such insinua- 
tions were most unjust, and ought least 
of all to be made by Members who were 
called learned as well as honourable. 

Mr. Paget deprecated those discussions, 
by means of which the House was some- 
times occupied to the fatiguing hour or 
half-past one o’clock in the morning with 
matters which in no way concerned the 
welfare of the nation. It was a cruel 
thing to waste the time of Members by a 
sort of trickery on words, and a sort of 
cajolery that meant nothing, and that they 
did not understand or wish to enter into. 
Whilst the time of the Legislature was 
thus destroyed, Gentlemen accustomed to 
the pure air of the country, were ‘shut up 
for many weeks more than was really ne- 
cessary, in the close streets of the metro- 
polis, to the injury of their health as well 
as of their domestic affairs. Besides, he 
thought that nothing could more sink the 
character of the House than discussions 
such as that introduced by the hon, 
Gentleman below him (Mr. Gordon.) 
The high character of the hon. member 
for Middlesex ought to have protected him 
from the improper, the unjustifiable at- 
tack which had been made upon him. 

Sir H. Hardinge thought, that when 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke last had 
been for some time a member of that 
House, he would be aware of the impro- 
priety of lecturing hon. Members concern- 
ing the subjects which they thought 
proper to discuss. Ifhe had ears he must 
have heard the hon. member for Middle- 
sex bring an accusation against a right 
hon. Baronet not present, and state, that 
Mr. Lorimer was a person connected with 
the enemy’s camp, that he was the author 
of The Republican, and published opinions 
directly the reverse of his private senti- 
ments. He would ask the hon. member 
for Leicestershire, as aman of honour and 
spirit, could he sit quiet and hear such 
accusations cast upon his absent friends ? 
For his part he would tell the hon. Member 
that he should be always ready to vindi- 
cate his friends. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had still to prove, that Lorimer 
was connected with the anti-Reformers, 
or he must come down to the House to- 
morrow evening, and state that he had 
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made improper allegations against the 
right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that no man 
in the House would object to the hon. 
and gallant Officer rising to defend his 
absent friend, but that was not the precise 
matter alluded to by the hon. member for 
Leicestershire, and he would appeal to the 
House to say how small a portion of the 
discussion had been occupied by that in- 
cidental defence. The matter that had 
occupied their time, and to which the hon. 
Gentleman pointed their attention, was the 
desultory discussions upon publications 
which, however they might disagree upon 
other subjects, they allcondemined for their 
mischievous tendency and want of prin- 
ciple. If they were noticed at all, it 
should be in a court of law. The time of 
the House, which was public property, 
ought to be protected; and as it was 
found insufficient for the public service, 
it would be better to put an end to the 
matter, than to go into a second discus- 
sion how the mischief began. Certainly 
he thonght that no observations ought to 
be made upon the conduct of an absent 
Member, and to defend him was an act of 
friendship. 

Lord Stormont vindicated the Gentle- 
men with whom he was connected from 
the imputation of having provoked this 
discussion, which was not on a trivial 
subject, for the question yesterday was, 
whether these publications ought not to 
have been put down at the outset. 

Mr. Spring Rice declared he had been 
misunderstood; he had abstained from im- 
puting blame to either side, and his object 
was, to reconcile the two contending 
parties. 

Mr. Maberly thought they never could 
eet through their public duties if they were 
constantly to discuss obnoxious opinions. 
He never saw the time of the House con- 
sumed so unprofitably, and he appealed 
to all,if such measures were continued, 
whether the public business could be at- 
tended to. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that a certain 
society had met to petition for the repeal 
of the remainder of the Six Acts; they 
had intrusted their petition to the care of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, and had 
requested him to support it. That was 
the matter before the House, and in 
seconding the prayer of the petition he 
must say he knew nothing of Lorimer, and 





disclaimed him for a Radical. He knew 
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all the. Radicals pretty well, and had 
never heard of The Republican or The 
Prompter till they had been mentioned in 
that House. The Poor Man’s Guardian 
he did know, for it had been sent to him, 
and he concurred entirely in the remarks 
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made on what had been read from that | 


production, which certainly contained the | 


most abominable trash ever written. In 
consequence, however, of last nighit’s dis- 
cussion, extensive orders had been received 
for it, and if the editor sold 20,000 next 
week instead of 4,000 or 5, 
owe that to the hon. member for Dundalk. 
With respect to the petition, he understood 
there were 150 similar petitions lying for 
signature, but he trusted their presenta- 
tion would be unnecessary by their prayer 
being previously complied with. 

Mr. George Dawson said, an hon. 
Gentleman, new to the House (M r. Paget) | 
had lectured them for mis-spending the | 
public time, but it hardly came well from 
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member for Middlesex would be amended, 
and the inconveniences which had given 
rise to complaints out of doors remedied. 
These inconveniences were consequent 
upon some technical defects in the word- 
ing of the Bill, which would be corrected 
in due time. 


Sir Charles Forbes wished, that the 


' hon. member for Middlesex had taken the 
advice given him on another subject, and 


000, he would | 


waited until the noble Lord who introduc- 
ed the Bill was present, before he brought 
his question forward, which really was 


| almost a libel upon that noble Lord. 


There being no question before the 
House, the conversation dropped. 


Corruprion at Liverpoou.] Mr. 


| Benett rose to perform a painful duty, 


the hon. Member, for two nights before | 


this House voted away twelve millions of | 


money, and where was then the hon. 
Member? He proclaimed himself in his 


public documents to be an exposer of all | 
| ceeding to the House. 


grievances, and an advocate of all retrench- 
ment, Why was he not present, therefore, 
to curtail or opppose some of these many 
items ? Not having done so he was hardly 
justified in attacking others who were 


_ance of this intention, 


doing their best to promote the public | 


interests. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Haur-yEARLY Renr CrLause—Re- 


as Chairman of an Election Committee, 
being bound to fulfil, as far as lay 
in his power, the decision of that 
Committee. The Committee had been 
under the necessity of depriving the sit- 
ting Member of his seat, and in addition 
had come to a specific resolution, which 
imposed on him the duty, as the Chairman 
that Committee, to submit a further pro- 
It would be in the 
recollection of the House, that, in pursu- 
he had moved cer- 
tain Resolutions, as the foundations of a 
Bill which came to an end by the motion 
for adjourning the debate, being carried 
at half past one o’clock of the last morn- 
ing on which the late Parliament sat. It 


_ was his purpose to move those Resolutions 


FrorM Bitt.] Mr. Hume wished to know | 


from the hon. Secretary to the Treasury, 
there being no other member of the 


again, and on their receiving the confirma- 
tion of the House, he meant to persevere 
in his original design, and move for leave 


| to bring in a Bill for putting an end to 


Government present, whether it was the | 


intention of Ministers to amend the clause 
imposing the necessity of rents being paid 
half-yearly, in order to vote under the 
Reform Bill? As the clause stood, it had 
given rise to great public dissatisfaction, 
for the greater part of leases provided, that 
the rent should be paid quarterly, and he 
had been assured by the noble Lord, that 
there was no intention to exclude such 
persons from the franchise. This, how- 
ever, required some explanation, and it 
would give great satisfaction to have a 
public declaration to that effect. 

Mr. Spring Rice, though not particu- 
larly conversant with the arrangements of 
the Bill, could take it upon him to say, 
that the clause alluded to by the hon. 





bribery and corruption in the borough of 
Liverpool. He was aware of the Reform 
Bill—which he hoped to see carried, as 
he believed it would put down corruption ; 
but it would not entirely meet the case of 
Liverpool. The freemen of Liverpool 
did possess their franchise for their lives, 
and to their children it would descend. He 
did not find any great fault with the 
lower freemen for accepting bribes, for the 
great crime rested with a number of the 
wealthy citizens, who used the lower free- 
men merely as their tools, for the election 
of such persons as these rich freemen 
chose ; neither would he wish to punish 
these poor freemen, though it was not 
punishing them to deprive them of this 
franchise. He denied, that the franchise 
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was either the property or the right 
of any man. It was a duty he had to 
perform for the good of his country, and 
by no means a right. If the franchise 
were a right, how came the House so 
sweepingly to take it away from the Irish 
40s. freeholders? On what principle did 
it proceed but the principle that this was a 
duty which these freeholders could not 
properly discharge? If this were the 
case, he did not apprehend, that he was 
called on to prove, that every individual 
in Liverpool had been guilty ; but if it ap- 
peared that a majority of the freemen had 
committed this offence, then, upon the prin- 
ciple on which boroughs were to be disfran- 
chised, the House was entitled to deprive 
of the franchise, all who had abused it. 


Corruption at 


His object simply was, to deprive those of 


the elective franchise who had abused it, 
and bestow it upon others who would not 
act corruptly. He did not wish to de- 
prive the town of Liverpool of the privi- 
lege of sending Members to Parliament; 
but he wished that this privilege should be 
given to those who were not corrupt. The 
House ought, therefore, to give the elective 
franchise to the householders of Liverpool, 
and follow the provisions of the general 
Reform Bill as nearly as possible. If the 
House should confirm the Resolutions, 
and give him leave to bring in the Bill, he 
should afterwards wait the progress of the 
Reform Bill, before he carried the measure 
any further. He would then only refer 
to the evidence of Mr. Bold, which 
would prove satisfactorily, the universality 
of the corruption at Liverpool. Mr. Bold, 
a respectable man, who interfered in the 
election merely from motives of friendship, 
said, on being asked about a certain 
room, that it was called the pay-room, and 
that he took there about 200 voters, after 
they had given their votes. Mr. Bold’s 
evidence was as follows :— 

‘* As soon as they had given their votes 
you took them to the room where Mr. 
Foreshaw was, and then to the pay-room ? 
—Yes, 

“*And when you got to that room were 
they paid there ?—Yes, they were. 

“ Will you tell me what they were paid ? 
—Various sums. 

«Will you tell me what the sums were— 
how they varied ?—From 51. upwards. 

** Will you allow me to ask you, from 5l. 
upwards to what extent ?—40/. 

‘“Was Sl. paid pretty early in the elec- 
tion ?—Yes. 
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“‘Was the 40/. considerably later in the 
election ?—Yes. 

‘« The price at Liverpool rose in the mar- 
ket, perhaps gradually, from 5. up to 
451. ’—Yes it did.” 

The witness said, that he was one of 
twenty-two captains who brought the 
voters up, and that he handed in 200 cer- 
tificates. Various other witnesses stated 
similar facts ; some that there was a great 
rush to this pay-room—others that they 
saw heaps of money, notes and cash; and 
the fact was indisputably proved, that 
throughout the election, paying for votes 
was common. It was not necessary, after 
stating these things, that he should go 
further into this part of the subject. He 
would not willingly punish any one, even 
the great culprits ; but the House must re- 
collect that these transactions had gone on 
fora long series of years. It was said, 
that even so long ago as General Tarle- 
ton’s election, a Greenwich or Chelsea 
pensioner received 20]. for his vote. Mr. 
Yates said, that the same system was pur- 
sued at Mr. Canning’s election, not that 
Mr. Canning himself knew anything of it, 
but it was carried on by a set of wealthy 
persons. The same practice prevailed at Mr. 
Huskisson’s elections, and it was clear that 
it had been pursued for many years. The 
higher class of freemen must have known 
of it, as it was carried on by them; though 
they were no more guilty than the noble- 
men and gentlemen who gave their money 
in order to procure the nomination of 
Members in other places. No connexion 
was traced between the gentlernan who 
was elected and the bribery that was prac- 
tised, although, such was the nature of the 
evidence, that the Committee was obliged 
to deprive him of his seat. When bribery 
had prevailed to a vast extent, and fora 
long time, it became the duty of the House 
to devise some means to prevent its recur- 
rence, Prevention was better than pu- 
nishment ; and his aim was prevention. 
The Reform Bill did not meet the case of 
Liverpool, as it did not deprive these free- 
men of their franchise ; and when it was 
considered, that they amounted to 4,500, 
the great majority of whom had_ been 
bribed, and when it was recollected, that 
the 102. householders under the Reform 
Bill, would not be more than 12,000, 
it would be seen that the Reform Bill 
would leave in the hands of these freemen, 
or rather, in the hands of those whose 
tools they are, a very considerable power. 

R 


Liverpool. 
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He, therefore, hoped, that the House would 
agree to these Resolutions ; and he should 
in the first place move, that the Resolution 
of the Select Committee (28th March), 
“That it appears to the Committee that 
gross bribery and treating prevailed during 
the late election at Liverpool,” be read. 

Mr. John Wood moved, that the House 
be counted; which being done, and forty 
Members not being present, the House was 
necessarily adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 30, 183). 


Fraups on Creprrors Bint.| Lord 
Wynford rose for the purpose of laying 
on the Table a Bill similar to a Bill which 
he had submitted to their Lordships in 
the last Session ; and which, after having 
passed this House, had been stopped in 
the Commons by the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment taking place before it could be carried 
through. ‘The object of the Bill was, to 
enable creditors to avail themselves of the 
property of persons who remained in pri- 
son after a certain period, and also to get 
hold of the property of those persons who 
went beyond the seas for the purpose of 
avoiding the payment of their just debts. 
Since the close of the last Session he had 
diligently reconsidered the subject, and 
his opinions had beenconsiderably strength- 
ened by his inquiries, and particularly by 
one or two eases which had but recentiy 
occurred, They had satisfied him that the 
Lords’ Acts which he had before proposed 
to extend to such cases, would not an- 
swer the object he had in view. He had 
intended to introduce into the present 
measure, the compulsory clause of the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act, with reference to 
individuals who were abroad, and therefore 
not in custody ; but, on consideration, he 
deemed it better to proceed on the prin- 
ciple of the bankrupt law. The system 
of outlawry, as it was now administered, 
was not practicable for its object ; and a 
recent circumstance had more than ever 
shown the inadequacy of the existing le- 
gislation. The process of outlawry was 
tedious, expensive, and troublesome; and 
it gave the creditor but a slow relief against 
the property of the person who became 


liable to it, What he proposed to do| 


was, to bring the two classes of persons, 
both those who went beyond the seas, and 
those who remained in prison for a cer- 
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tain time, within the operation of the 
bankrupt law. The whole purpose of his 
Bill was limited to those persons who lay 
in prison, rioting on the property of the 
creditors, and to those who went to foreign 
countries to enjoy luxuries, while those to 
whom they were indebted were deprived 
of comforts athome. To this he did not 
anticipate any objection, for surely nobody 
would contend, that a person who dis- 
gracefully sought the means of avoiding 
an act of justice should not be subjected 
to the same law as the honest tradesman 
who had been simply the victim of mis- 
fortune. Neither had he much consider- 
ation for the feelings of those persons who 
voluntarily disgraced themselves by lying 
in prison, and consuming the property 
of others, and would not care for the 
further degradation which this Bill might 
inflict on them. But, in reality, the Bill 
would be attended with some beneficial 
results to those whose unhappy fate it was, 
to be brought within its operation; and 
instead of, as at present, all their effects 
being swept away by the Insolvent Act, 
to which they were now amenable, they 
would be entitled to a per-centage, as all 
bankrupts were, on the amount of the sum 
which their estates divided, and they 
would also be entitled to the protection 
from future arrest or legal proceedings, by 
the certificate which honest bankrupts in- 
variably received from their creditors and 
the Lord Chancellor. If their Lordships 
took the trouble of considering the subject 
fully they would find, that it was necessary 
that something should be done; and if 
they took a survey of the prisons of Lon- 
don alone, without speaking of the coun- 
try, they would find more than 100 persons 
living luxuriously in them, while their 
creditors were starving. Jf they looked to 
the different parts of the Continent where 
the English were assembled, they would 
there see a number of persons living abroad 
in extravagance on the produce of that 
property which in justice belonged to their 
creditors at home. It was evident, that 
means should be instituted for the purpose 
of getting hold of the property of those 
persons, and by his Bill he proposed, that 
any person who remained in execution and 
laid in prison for three months should be 
considered as having committed an act of 
bankruptcy. By that he only followed up 
the principle which was already well known 
to the law, of considering the lying in 
prison for a ceitain period as an act of 
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bankruptcy. Healso proposed, that those| the law, as it now stood, the honest and 
persons who went abroad with intent to! the just debtor was thrown into prison, and 


defraud their creditors, and who continued 
absent after the service of a bailable writ 
at their last place of abode, and after a 
certain number of advertisements in the 
Gazette and in the public newspapers, 
should also be declared to have committed 
an act of bankruptcy, unless they made 
an appearance to the action within three 
months after the service of the writ, or 
paid or compounded the action. He had 
taken care to except persons who were 
employed in the public service, and he 
had also made some other exceptions, which 
their Lordships would become acquainted 
with in the progress of the Bill. He 
would not at present occupy the time of 
the House; and he hoped that their Lord- 
ships would show the same indulgence to 
that Bill which they had done to the bill 
of last Session. 

The Earl of Fife said, that when this 
and another bill of the same nature were 


before the House last Session, he alone, of 


all their Lordships, had ventured to oppose 
them, and to show how unjust and unequal 
their operation would be. The noble and 
learned Lord had declared, that his sole 
object was, to extend equal justice to all 
men; but in his(the Earl of Fife’s) opinion 
these Bills rendered any thing but justice, 


and he considered them a subversion of 


the established rights of a part of the com- 
munity. Instead of correcting the law as 
it now stood, the Bills added to the severe 
evils already inflicted on society by the 
arrest for debt, and the power of imprison- 
ment where there was the inability to pay. 
The noble and learned Lord last Session 
accompanied these Biils by another, which 
he was surprised not to see him now bring 
forward, and he apprehended there was 
something rotten in the state of Denmark 
by his withholding it. He saw from the 
gesture of the noble and learned Lord that 
he was wrong, and that the noble Lord 
would persevere in also producing that 
sill. He was sorry for it, us the effect of 
all these Bills was, to extend the cruelties 
arising from the system of arrest for debt 
wnd imprisonment; and he was sure, that 
any person who inquired into the operation 
of that system would sec, that it had only 
the effect of throwing money into the 
hands of the worst part of legal practi- 
tioners; and it was a system which ought 
to be abolished instead of extended. By 





all his property was taken from him—not 
to be divided among his creditors, but to 
be portioned out by a nest of hornets. 
The low agents of the law squeezed every 
thing that they could from the creditor as 
well as the debtor, and then the latter was 
thrown into prison, to answer in person the 
sin of poverty and of ruin. The law, as 
it now stood, was harsh enough; and 
surely the Bills of the noble and Jearned 
Lord were not necessary to add to its in- 
fliction, The Bill, if it passed the Legis- 
lature, would be one of the most unjust 
and severe that ever received the sanction 
of the Legislature. He had that impres- 
sion concerning it as it was in progress 
through the House during the last Session, 
and he regretted to say, that every inquiry 
he had made since, confirmed that opinion, 
and he felt, even more strongly than he 
did before, how cruel and oppressive it 
would be. The noble and Jearned Lord 
said, he had brought it forward on the score 
of humanity, but the direct contrary 
would be its effect; and, instead of its 
having any of the attributes of mercy, it 
was only calculated to enlarge the profits 
of low attorneys, and to hand over to them 
the property of unfortunate individuals. 
It was a Bill to give costs to attorneys, and 
not to find payment for the just claims of 
their clients. The noble and learned Lord 
said, he was anxious to get hold of the 
property of those persons who laid in pri- 
son, living luxuriously on the money which 
belonged of right to others. If there were 
any such persons, they were, he believed, 
very few in number, and their vices or 
their crimes should not give rise to a law 
which would compromise a great many 
innocent individuals. The noble and 
learned Lord might rest assured that his 
Biil would never reach those persons who 
had the wickedness to remain in prison 
consuming the property of their creditors ; 
for they had ingenuity enough to defeat 
all the operations of the law, and he 
would find that they would in the end 
defeat him and all his coadjutors in legisla- 
tion. Do what he might, they would take 
care that their property should not be got 
at; therefore all the humanity of the noble 
Lord would be turned to injustice. The 
noble and learned Lord, in introducing the 
Bill that day, had adopted a different tone 
from that used by him on a former occa- 
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sion. The noble and learned Lord had 
described this measure as an act of hu- 
manity to the great mass of individuals 
confined for debt; but what was their 
own opinion upon the subject? With 
their Lordships’ permission he would read 
a document to them, in which the confined 
debtors expressed their feelings. It was 
prefaced by three mottos; the first of 
which was an extract from a speech de- 
livered by Lord Eldon! which was this. 
“ The law of arrest for debt is a permission 
to commit acts of greater oppression and 
inhumanity than are to be met with in 
slavery itself; a permission to tear the 
father from his weeping children, the hus- 
band from the distracted wife, and to hur- 
ry him toa dungeon, to linger out a life of 
pain and misery.” The opinion of the 
confined debtors, whom the noble Lord 
formerly pretended to relieve, was as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Among the rubbish which the 
late dissolution of Parliament swept away, 
was that Bill which Lord Wynford had 
been induced (the Lord knows how) to put 
forward, under the title of—a Bill to prevent 
frauds upon creditors by debtors; but 
which, if passed, would have operated 
much more to hand over both debtors and 
creditors to the fraudulent and extortionate 
contrivances of one branch of his Lord- 
ship’s profession. Among other merits 
of the measure of the late dissolution of 
Parliament, it was not the least deserving 
of gratitude, that it stopped the stealing 
progress of one of the most unjust and 
disgraceful Bills ever attempted to be 
palmed on a legislative assembly.” The 
pretence of this, as of all similarly cruel 
Acts, was, to get at the property of the 
debtor, for the benefit of the creditor: 
but their operation was defective; and if 
there was property, they took it from the 
one, not to give it to the other, but to 
divide among the harpies of the law. 
The impotency of the law of arrest was 
proved by the records of the Insolvent 
Court, where, out of 50,000 different in- 
stances, not one farthing in the pound was 
divided among the creditors, The whole 
estate of the insolvent was swallowed up 
by lawyers in putting him in prison, and 
in getting him out again. That fact was 
stated at a meeting of bankers and mer- 
chants, and he believed there was no doubt 
of its truth; and the person who asserted 
it attributed the smallness of the dividend 
to the operation of the wicked artifices of 
attorneys on the minds of inordinate and 
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severe creditors. He hoped if the objec- 
tions he had raised against the Bill, 
though he, unfortunately, stcod single in 
his opposition to the Bill of the noble and 
learned Lord last Session, were not suffi- 
ciently strong to induce the House now to 
reject it, that their Lordships would inves- 
tigate and examine it closely in detail 
before they gave it their sanction and sent 
it to the other House. He knew, that 
many persons thought that the law as it 
now stood did not afford sufficient protec- 
tion to the rights of creditors; but he 
could not be induced to think, that their 
interests would be advanced by extending 
the principle of arrest and imprisonment. 
That law was unjust as well as foolish, 
and it only encouraged bad men to at- 
tempt to cheat each other, and to tyran- 
nise over each other, for the benefit and 
profit of lawyers. Ifthe people of England 
were fond of law, they had a fulness of it, 
even to a surfeit ; but they perhaps would 
find, that no better system could be devised 
for the advantage of those crafty Normans, 
who would, by it, be enabled to divide 
amongst them the property of the country, 
instead of resorting to arms, as they had for- 
merly done, for that purpose, and availing 
themselves of all the assistance which 
castles, dungeons, and strong places afford- 
ed. In his opinion, the principle of the law 
as it now stood should be narrowed, and 
not extended, and every true friend to 
humanity would gladly see the evils of 
arrest and imprisonment for debt allevi- 
ated instead of increased. Thousands of 
people were kept in prison for debt, whose 
children, perhaps uneducated, were thus 
made the associates of felons, and taught 
those habits which afterwards made them 
fit company for felons, and subject to 
felon punishment. Under the present 
law it was easy enough to punish a man 
as fraudulent, and by the present Bill, 
facilities would be given to inflict penal- 
ties on the innocent. A proof of the evils 
already inflicted by the law might be 
found in the fact, that a Committee, a ap- 
pointed some years before to visit the 
prisons, found an unfortunate debtor, Sir 
William Neeck, in irons, and though the 
goaler was discharged, prisoners afterwards 
fared no better. The commencement of 
imprisonment for debt might be traced to 
the reign of Richard 2nd, when riots 
were occasioned by bills similar to those 
then under discussidn. He would beg 
leave to quote an extract from a work 
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to illustrate what was then the conse- 
quence. ‘* The next year another Parlia- 
ment was called, when the privileges of the 
sanctuary at Westminster were regulated ; 
for whereas before, great numbers of per- 
sons, when they were got in debt, would 
shelter themselves, and waste in revelling 
and debauchery their revenues, which could 
not be touched for their just debts, to the 
grievous prejudice of their creditors: it 
was ordained, that if, upon proclamation 
made, they should not surrender them- 
selves, then their goods should be sold, 
and their lands extended, wherever found, 
till their debts were satisfied. Afterwards 
a poll-tax was imposed on all above 
sixteen, and this was so mismanaged, that 
when it came into the Exchequer it 
amounted not to half so much as some 
former taxes; and a commission issued to 
review the levy, where great oppressions 
were committed. Hence, in the spring 
following, arose one of the most formid- 
able and mischievous insurrections that 
had been heard of almost in any age. 
But, whatever were the provocations, 
dismal were the effects, and it might have 
proved fatal—to the utter ruin of the 
kingdom, Some say in Essex, some in 
Kent, the uproar began ; the most received 
opinion is, that Wat Tyler, of Deptford, 
was the ringleader: one of the collectors, 
coming to his house, and offering an 
insult to his daughter, with his staff he 
heat out the collector’s brains. He, draw- 
ing together great multitudes, broke open 
the gaol at Maidstone; and growing still 
more numerous—some say an hundred 
thousand strong—they beheaded all law- 
yers they could catch, saying, till they 
were rooted out, the land would never 
enjoy free liberty.” Again, under Henry 
8th, similar tumults took place in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the Bank- 
rupt Laws, and Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
then said, that this monarch had many 
very clever lawyers about him, but yet 
none learned in the Common Law. He 
must remark, that it was very strange the 
noble and learned Lord who had presided 
over that which had been called by Sir 
Edward Coke, the key of the Common 
Law, should be anxious to introduce the 
practice of the Court of Chancery ; while 
the noble and Jearned Lord, who had now 
become familiar with the practice of the 
Court of Chancery, was, on the contrary, 
desirous of assimilating it to the Common 
Law. Returning to the tumults in the 
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reign of Henry 8th, he stated, that 
300 people had been deputed by the 
rioters in Yorkshire to lay their grievances 
before the King ; and amongst their griev- 
ances was one to the effect that persons 
were compelled to attend as witnesses at 
the Courts of London, and they prayed 
that this might not be so in future, because 
they were harassed by the lawyers. It 
happened, therefore, that the complaint of 
people being harassed by the lawyers was 
no new invention of his. The system 
of arrest and imprisonment for debt 
was condemned by all the great con- 
stitutional writers. De Lolme said, that 
arrest for debt was practised in England 
because there the science of legislation 
was in its infancy. ‘In England, like- 
wise,” said he, ‘some changes we may 
observe have been wrought in the law and 
practice concerning the arrests of sued 
persons, though as slowly and late as 
those effected in the Roman republic or 
empire, if not more so, which evinces the 
great impediments of various kinds that 
obstruct the improvement of laws in every 
nation. So late as the reign of King 
George Ist, an Act was passed to prohibit 
the practice of previous personal arrest, in 
cases of demands under 10/.; and Courts 
of Conscience were afterwards created. 
A bill afterwards, in 1779, enacted on the 
motion of Lord Beauchamp—whose name 
deserves to be recorded—by which the 
prohibition of arrest was extended to all 
cases of debt under 10/. sterling—a bill, 
the passing of which was of twenty, or 
even a hundred times more real import- 
ance, than the rise or fall of a favourite, 
or a Minister, though it has, perhaps, been 
honoured with a less degree of attention by 
the public.” The same author said, that in 
this country the debtor was treated like 
a slave. And he (the Earl of Fife) hoped 
that the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, who was so great a friend to 





the emancipation of slaves, would not 
sanction this Bill, which treated British 
'subjects not only as slaves but as felons. 
|The noble Lord next proceeded to illus- 
trate his subject by allusion to the tumalts 
in ancient Rome, where the people were 
enslaved on account of their debts till they 
arose in rebellion, and arrest for debt was 
done away. Livy described this scene. ‘ ‘The 
same year the commons of Rome obtained 
as it were another beginning of liberty, 
by being discharged of that thraldom 
which they called Nexus, an obligation 
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when debtors were bound to be slaves and 
work till the debts were paid. The law 
on this point being altered by reason of 
the filthy lust and no less detestable cru- 
elty of a particular usurer, L. Papirius— 
to whom C. Publius, having a debt of his 
father’s, bound himself after that fashion 
—he endeavoured to treat him in an infa- 
mous manner, and, not succeeding, the 
savage usurer caused the youth to be 
whipped, who ran forth into the open 
street, torn and mangled, and set up a cry 
against his inhuman creditor. ‘The crowd 
commiserating the young man, and view- 
ing with indignation and abhorrence the 
circumstance, and sympathising in respect 
of what might befal themselves or children, 
they crowded to the Forum, and shewed 
the young man’s mangled and bloody 
back. Thus, for the outrageous injury to 
one person was that mighty public bond 
cancelled and for ever annulled, the con- 
suls being ordered to prepare a law, to be 
passed by the people, that from that time 
forward no person be kept in irons or 
cords ; and that only the estate and goods, 
and not the body, of any debtor, should, 
for the future, be chargeable for monies 
owing. Thus, all who were enslaved on 
that account were discharged, and _provi- 
sion made that none should be liable to 
the like thraldom for the time to come.” 
When he had thus connected various 
tumults, from the days of Rome, through 
the period of Wat Tyler, to the present 
time, with the law of arrest, it would be 
prudent in their Lordships to be cautious 
in their proceedings. It was said, indeed, 
that without the power of arrest, commerce 
would decay, but the imprisonment of the 
body was not necessary to the maintenance 
of public credit ; and in his opinion those 
persons who imagined that commerce was 
supported by the arrest for debt were as 
infatuated as the adherents of Joanna 
Southcote. It was, probably, known to 
most of their Lordships, that the Marquis 
of Beccaria, who had written so ably on 
crimes and punishments, was, at one time, 
favourable to arrest for debt. He had 
subsequently altered his opinion, and left 
the following testimony, the fruit of his 
ripened judgment, upon record. “ But the 
bankrupt who, after a strict examinaticn, 
has proved before proper Judges, that 
fraud, or losses, or misfortunes, have 
stripped hin of his substance, upon what 
barbarous pretence is he thrown into 
prison, and deprived of the only remaining 
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good—the melancholy enjoyment of his 
liberty? Why is he ranked among ani- 
mals, and, in despair, compelled to repent 
of his honesty, conscious of his innocence ? 
He lived easily and happily under protec- 
tion of these laws, which, it is true, he 
violated, but not intentionally—laws dic- 
tated by the avarice of the rich, and ac- 
cepted by the poor, seduced by that 
universal flattering hope which induces 
men to believe that all unlucky acci- 
dents are the lot of others, and the most 
fortunate only their share. Mankind, 
when influenced by the first impressions, 
love cruel laws; although, being subject to 
them themselves, it is the interest of every 
person that they should be as mild as 
possible; but the fear of being injured is 
always more prevalent than the intention 
of injuring others. If perfectly honest, let 
the bankrupt choose for himself the 
method of re-establishing himself, and of 
satisfying his creditors. If he is not 
strictly honest, let that be determined 
by his creditors, but not left to the arbi- 
trary and dangerous prudence of Judges. 
It may be alleged, that the mterest of 
commerce and property should be secured, 
but commerce and property are not the 
end of the social compact, but the means 
of obtaining that end, and to oppose all 
the members of society to cruel laws—to 
preserve from evils necessarily occasioned 
by the infinite combinations which result 
from the actual state of political societies -— 
would be to make the end subservient to 
the means —a paralogisin in all sciences, 
and particularly in politics. In the former 
editions of this work I myself fell into 
this error, when I said, that the honest 
bankrupt should be kept in custody asa 
pledge for his debt, or employed as a slave 
to work for his creditors. [ am ashamed 
of having adopted so cruel an opinion. I 
have been accused of impiety—I did not 
deserve it. I have been accused of sedi- 
tion—I deserved it as little. But I in- 
sulted all the rights of humanity, and was 
never reproached.” Such was the opinion 
of Beccaria, and he would call on their 
Lordships not to run the risk of insulting 
the rights of humanity by passing this 
Bill. He would only further remark, that 
it would be exceedingly strange, that this 
Bill, which went in itself to form a new 
Constitution, as far as poor creditors were 
concerned, should be suffered to pass 
almost without a comment, as a similar 
measure had in the last Session, when the 
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Reform Bill, which also tended to the 
creation of a new Constitution, was about | orders of society, and to the institutions 
to be so fiercely disputed. It was true, | of the State, since they could not fail to 
the noble and learned Lord in his Bill did | produce popular excitement. As none of 
not dare to call the people slaves, though | those hon. persons were present, he would 
he was most willing to treat them as such. | refrain from reading any extracts, or par- 
He trusted their Lordships would not give | ticularly referring to them or their speeches, 





their sanction to a Bill which would only 


enable one individual to prosecute another | 


without benefit to himself, and begged to 


| nor would he enter upon any discussion 
respecting the doctrines they set forth and 
advocated, unless some noble Lord con- 





} 
} 
inform them, that a similar measure had | nected with Durham, or some other of the 
been recently rejected by the American | noble Lords opposite, would stand forward 
Congress, who declared they would not | and undertake to promulgate and defend 
render such a mass of the people liable to | those doctrines in that House. He would 
be reduced to bankruptcy, observing, at | only say, that he, at least, hoped the ex- 
the same time, that they inherited many | pression of these opinions and doctrines 
good things from England, but that they | would not be made the passport to the 
had inherited too much of her law. He! honours of that House. He was sorry 
wished that the British Legislature would that any expressions reflecting on the 
show a similar discretion, and endeavour | Church, and directed against it, should 
gradually to lessen the extent of that | have been made in Durham, over which a 


system which, according to the poet, 
“ Entangled Justice in a web of Law.” 
Bill read a first time. 


| Bishop presided, who was surpassed by 
| none in learning, piety, benevolence, and 
| truly Christian feeling, and in which the 


On the Motion of Lord Wynford, aj Teligious establishment generally was so 
Bill to prevent delay in the proceedings of | deserving of all praise; and he could con- 
the Courts of Law was also read a first | fidently assert, that the universal feeling 
time. had been one of sorrow and regret that 
such sentiments should have gone forth. 
He could not accordingly suppose, that the 
Londonderry, in rising to present Peti-| professed opinions of those hon, persons 
tions against the Reform Bill from the | were such as to recommend them to the 
freemen of Durham, from Shields, New- | honours of that House; and he hoped the 
castle, and other places in the county of | Government would soon see the expe- 
Durham, said, that he trusted he might be | diency of not availing themselves of any 
excused by their Lordships for taking that | portion of the borough influence possessed 





Rervorm Peritrions.] The Marquis of 








opportunity of alluding to observations 
which were made at Reform diuners and 
meetings in the county of Durham. He 
had a deep interest in that county, 
and was well acquainted with it, and he 
therefore, take upon him to assert, that 
the doctrines held at those Dinners and 
Meetings were by no means congenial 
with the feelings and wishes of the con- 
stituency of Durham. And he also con- 
sidered himself free to state, that if the 
hon. Gentlemen who now represented that 
county in Parliament had promulgated 
these opinions previous to the election, 
they would not now enjoy the high honour 
of the position in which they stood. The 
doctrines promulgated upon the occasions 
to which he alluded, were decidedly level- 
ling in regard tothe Church, and subversive 
of the Artstocracy : and much was it, in his 


opinion, to be regretted, that personages | 


occupying the station of those hon. per- 
sons should hold forth doctrines which 


hy the promulgators of these doctrines to 
| obtain a seat for their Foreign Secretary. 
| Very much advice had been given to their 
| Lordships within the walls of that House 
| tonching the course they were to pursue in 
| respect of the Reform Bill, and even a 
| greater quantity of advice was given them 
_ by individuals from without, so that in the 
| multiplicity of their counsellors, they stood 
}a chance of being sadly puzzled. But 
amongst the various kind pieces of recom- 
_mendations given to that branch of the 
Legislature, there was one to which he 
| wished to advert; and he begged to ask 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack whether he had seen or heard of a 
brochure, (he would not, most probably, 
have the courtesy to tell him whether he 
| had written it), entitled “‘ Friendly advice 
| most respectfully submitted to the Lords 
on the Reform Bill.” Now, with their 
| Lordships’ permission, he would read an 
| extract from this pamphlet, which referred 
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to those noble persons who were not 
favourable to the Ministerial plan of Re- 
form. The noble Marquis then read as 
follows :—“ These may not venture to at- 
tack the Reform Bill openly in front ; but 
they will try to take it in flank. They 
will not oppose it, or move anything against 
it; but they will certainly vote against the 
Government on everything else, in order 
to throw out the Government and the 
Bill also. They will hardly move an 
Amendment on the Address to the King; 
but they will get up little motions against 
the Ministers—they will try to throw out 
whatever is proposed by the Government 
—they will oppose the Chancellor’s Law 
Reforms, and Lord Melbourne’s Subletting 
Act, and whatever else they can hope to 
defeat. Let the Lords beware of all such 
tricks, for tricks they are. All of their 
manoeuvres mean only one thing—hostility 
to the Reform Bill. The meaning of 
everything the Opposition will say, is 
‘Throw out the Bill.” The meaning of 
every question they will put is ‘ Throw 
out the Bill.” The meaning of every vote 
they will give is ‘Throw out the Bill.’ 
They may affirm, and vow, and swear, 
and smite their breasts, and shed abun- 
dant tears, and heave deep siglis, and call 
God to witness, that they have no enmity to 
the King’s Government, and are not pre- 
pared to give any opinion upon the Bill 
until it comes before them. Heed them 
not—turn away the ear from their cry. 
All they do really mean, is to get your 
votes against the Ministry; and they 
reckon on the Bill—the hateful Bill, being 
lost for ever. All who wish well to the 
House of Lords and the Constitution must 
carefully be on their guard against such 
devices.” It was well for persons within 
or without the walls of that House to give 
their Lordships such advice, but let them 
not propose measures, and support those 
measures by declarations which were cal- 
culated to raise the mob. When the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
declared that the mandate of the Secretary 
of State, could not prevail against an 
assemblage of 600,000 persons, it was only 
stating, in other words, that a mob of 
600,000 was more powerful than the Go- 
vernment. For himself, however, he had 
an example—an example which he well 
remembered, and on which he was deter- 
mined to shape his conduct in the present 
arduous juncture. It was given at the 
period when a right hon, Gentleman, now 
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no more, assumed the guidance of affairs. 
They had then the head of the Whigs at 
their side of the House ; and that noble 
Earl then delivered a speech, to which he 
felt great pleasure in referring. He had 
read it the other day with great delight, 
and had determined to shape his own 
conduct by what was there laid down. 
The noble Ear] wished to have placed upon 
record his opinion of a bill coming up to 
that House, which, it was believed, the 
power of their Lordships would be exer- 
cised to reject ; and which it was also be- 
lieved, from the popular clamour that pre- 
vailed, and the feeling of the other House, 
would have brought the two Houses into 
collision. In the speech made by the 
noble Earl on this occasion, he said ;—“ I 
stand here one of a body which will always 
be ready, firmly and honestly, to resist 
such efforts—which will always consider, 
anxiously and feeclingly, the interests of 
the people, even when it must oppose the 
people themselves, and which will never 
consent, under the influence of fear, to 
give way to any clamour. If I am told 
that we run the risk of having a worse bill, 
I shall never suffer myself to be intimidat- 
ed by any such threat : and if a worse bill 
should be sent up, I am sure your Lord- 
ships would pursue the course you have 
pursued by the present bill. You would 
consider it, and you would amend it, and 
if you could not make it good, you would 
reject it. I am_ sure ‘that any such 
measure shall be met by me with a firm 
opposition, and that I shall be prepared to 
do my duty to myself. I have said thus 
much, and I might say a great deal more. 
If there should come a contest between 
this House and a great portion of the 
people, my part is taken, and with that 
order to which I belong, I will stand or 


fall. I will maintain, to the last hour of 


my existence, the privileges and independ- 
ence of this House.”* [Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.| He was glad to hear 
cheers from the noble Lords on the other 
side. He hoped the noble Earl would act 
on his own principle as stated on that oc- 
casion. He hoped that no new batch of 
Peers would be brought up to that House, 
and that their Lordships would be safe 
from a piece of the most extraordinary ex- 
perimental philosophy that ever was at- 
tempted to be concocted by any Ministry. 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, New Series, 
Vol, xviis p, 1260-01261, 
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Having called the noble Earl’s attention 
to the speech which he had made on a 
former occasion in support of his own 
order, he would conclude by saying, that 
in the sentiments expressed in that speech 
he cordially concurred, and he hoped the 
noble Earl would still adhere to them. He 
would say no more on the subject at this 
time, but would, without further comment, 
present the petition. 

The Marquis of Cleveland rose, and 
observed, that considering the relation in 
which he stood to the county of Durham, 
and the knowledge which that relation 
enabled him to acquire of the sentiments 
and feelings of the county, he was anxious 
to make a few remarks on the statements 
of the noble Marquis; but, as he was 
aware that these speeches on the present- 
ation of petitions were irregular, he would 
be as brief as possible. He generally 
differed, whether right or wrong in doing 
so, on political questions from the noble 
Marquis, and so he did in this particular 
instance as to the sentiments and feelings 
of the county of Durham. The noble 
Marquis began his speech by informing 
their Lordships of certain speeches, pur- 
porting to have been made in the county 
of Durham, at election meetings, which 
speeches had appeared in all the Journals 
of the country, and the noble Marquis 
said, that these speeches were so deroga- 
tory to the Aristocracy, that no noble 
Lord in that House would venture to hear 
out the opinions there expressed. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, in expla- 
nation, said, that he did not mean to utter 
anything disrespectful to the individuals 
to whom he alluded, but only protested 
against the doctrines maintained in these 
speeches, 

The Marquis of Cleveland stood cor- 
rected: but the noble Marquis said, that 
the Peers of that House must be well aware 
of these speeches, since they appeared in 
all the Journals of the day. But he 
thought it rather improbable that the Peers 
generally should be well acquainted with 
these speeches, as they appeared in the 
Journals. He was not aware that the 
Peers felt very much interested about 
speeches that were delivered at election 
dinners. A few of the Peers, perhaps, did 
see these speeches, as published in the 
Journals. He did not feel himself called 
upon on the present occasion to stand up 
in defence of all that was said in these 
speeches, but he might take upon himself 
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to say, that some of the Journals gave a 
very incorrect account of the speeches, 
and, in certain particulars, very much mis- 
represented the words and meaning of the 
speakers. He had not been in the county 
of Durham lately, as the noble Marquis 
had been, but he was well acquainted with 
what had taken place in that county at 
the late election. The words to which he 
supposed the noble Marquis alluded were, 
“that the Peers were cyphers, and that 
the power of the Aristocracy was at an 
end”—words which were supposed to have 
been spoken at a ineeting at Gateshead. 
But these words, if spoken at all, were 
spoken, as he apprehended, in relation to 
the canvass for the county, and alluded to 
the power and influence which had been 
supposed to have been exerted by the 
aristocracy in reference to the county 
elections. The words referred, not to the 
aristocracy of the country generally, but 
to the aristocracy of the county of Durham, 
which was a very different thing. He 
believed that he was well acquainted with 
the sentiments and feelings of the county 
of Durham, and he was confident that they 
were favourable to the Bill brought into 
the other House by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters in the course of the last Session. He, 
therefore, differed from the noble Marquis 
in that respect also. He knew that while 
that Bill was in progress, a meeting of the 
county of Durham, over which the High 
Sheriff presided, was held, in order to de- 
clare tnesentimentsof the county on the Bill; 
and at that meeting resolutions were passed, 
approving of the Bill, and of the conduct 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, and an Address 
of Thanks to his Majesty was agreed to, 
which he (the Marquis of Cleveland) had 
the honour to present. The resolutions 
and the address were passed without a 
dissentient voice, so that there could be 
no reasonable doubt, but that the sense of 
the great majority of the freeholders of the 
county of Durham was favourable to the 
Reform Bill. He was confident in the 
opinion that the county of Durham was 
favourable to the Reform Bill; and if he 
had had any doubt about that matter, the 
doubt would have been most thoroughly 
removed by what took place after the late 
dissolution of Parliament. He was sorry 
to have troubled their Lordships so long, 
but he thought himself called upon to 
state thus much in opposition to the bold 
assertion of the noble Marquis. 
The petition laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday June 30, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bills brought in. By Mr. ELLicz, to amend the 
Laws relative to Game. Read a second time ; the Canadian 
Revenue; the Bankruptcy Act Amendment; and the 
Patent Grants (Ireland), Read a third time; the Buck- 
ingham House Garden-wall Bill. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hunt, from James Hurley, for 
the Abolishment of the Yeomanry (Ireland); for Univer- 
sal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, and Vote by Ballot, 
from Macelesfield, and the Inhabitants of Cropper Street, 
Manchester; against the Reform Bill, from the Deputies 
of the Working Classes, Manchester. By Mr. CHAPMAN, 
from Mullingar, for Reform. By Mr. Lerroy, from Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, to assimilate the Elective Franchise 
to the English Universities; and from the Guild of Mer- 
chants of Dublin, against Reform, and against the Abolish- 
ment of the Coal Meters Establishment. By Mr. Ewarr, 
from Millers of Liverpool, against the importation of Ame- 
rican Flour. By Mr. G. Dawson, from Sir A. B. King, 
praying compensation for the loss of his Office. By the 
Lorp Apvocare of Scotland, in favour of Reform, from 
Inhabitants of Kenmore Dale, and eleven other places; 
and from the Edinburgh Farmer’s Society, to amend the 
Corn Laws; from several Congregations in Scotland, for 
the Abolishment of Slavery; from James Innes, complain- 
ing of delays in the Court of Chancery; from Tenants in 
the parish of Bute,to amend the Law of Entails; from Joseph 
Ranson, for a drawback on Glass, for the Retailer; and 
from Land Owners and Occupiers in Berks, for a com- 
mutation of Tithes. By Mr. W. Russe, from Ship 
Owners and Merchants of Sunderland, for a Repeal of 
the Marine Insurance Duties; and from Stockton, Norton 
and Billingham, for a Representative. 


Rerorm Peririons.} Col. Lindsay pre- 
sented a Petition from the Corporation of 
Cupar, complaining of the arrangement with 
regard to Scotch boroughs in the late Re- 
form Bill, and praying, that in the classifi- 
cation of the Scotch boroughs in the new 
Bill, Cupar might be united to the eastern 
boroughs of Fife rather than to Perth, 
which city contained a population of 
21,000 inhabitants, and would have 561 
voters, whilst the boroughs of Cupar and 
St. Andrew’s united, would possess only 
363, the consequence would be, that by 
this arrangement the power of sending 
Members would be thrown entirely into 
the hands of Perth, they therefore recom- 
mended, that the city of Perth should re- 
ceive a Member of its own. In this 
prayer he entirely concurred, for he 
thought that Perth, with its manufactur- 
ing and commercial importance, had a 
just claim to have a Representative for it- 
self. He also thought it injudicious if 
not unjust, to disfranchise the eastern 
boroughs of Fife. His principal objection 
to this proceeding was, that it would be 
an infringement of the Articles of Union 
between the two countries. Probably, the 


Ministers thought, that in the sweeping 
changes they were about to make in the 
empire these boroughs were of little im- 
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trine on their own principles. These 
boroughs had a population of between 
6,000 and 7,000 inhabitants; now by the 
English Reform Bill, boroughs, the popula- 
tion of which was not less than 2,000, were 
to send one Representative, and those with 
not less than 4,000 were to send two. 
A gross mistake prevailed with regard to 
the number of voters in these boroughs. 
According to the returns, they would 
appear to be only thirty-three, but by the 
new system of qualification proposed to be 
established they would really amount to 
322. This was one of the numerous dis- 
crepancies with which the proposed Bill 
abounded. Another objection to the dis- 
franchisement of these boroughs was, that 
they would be thrown into a district con- 
taining seven or eight considerable towns 
which would have a predominant influence 
in the return of Members. Thus, instead 
of such members being returned by the 
agricultural they would be returned by the 
manufacturing interests. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley gave notice, that in 
the Committee, he would enforce the 
claim of Perth as well as he was able. 
He wished to know what the Lord Advo- 
cate intended to do upon the details of 
the Bill ? 

The Lord Advocate could not at pre- 
sent give any distinct promise or pledge 
on the subject. 

Mr. Johnston said, that it had been 
reported in some of the newspapers, that 
this district of burghs had elected a 
Member favourable to the Ministerial plan 
of Reform, solely from a fear that if they 
did not do so, they should be completely 
disfranchised. He took this opportunity 
of distinctly contradicting that assertion 
which was quite destitute of foundation. 
The electors were so anxious for a Reform 
candidate, that they actually advertised 
for one. 

Mr. Keith Douglas hoped, that in 
bringing in the Bill to-morrow, the Lord 
Advocate would fully explain the principle 
and details of the measure. Such an ex- 
planation was looked for with great 
anxiety in Scotland, where the subject 
had probably excited more attention than 
in any other part of the country. It was 
therefore particularly desirable, that a full 
explanation as to the classification of 
boroughs under the proposed open system 
should be given. The Representation of 
Scotland up to the present time, had uni- 
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portance, but he objected to such a doc- 





formly been close, it was therefore neces- 
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sary, that the proposed changes should 
be fully explained. 
Petition to be printed. 


Corron Facrorites—Sexrrcr Ves- 
trigs.| Mr. Hobhouse presented several 
Petitions from the Working People and 
Overlookers of the Cotton Factories in 
various parts of the country, praying that 
the House would pass a Bill for restricting 
the hours of labour for children in the 
Cotton Factories 

Mr. Protheroe wished to take that op- 
portunity of asking his hon. friend a ques- 
tion, respecting another Bill with which 
his hon. friend’s name was connected, 
and which was considered of very great 
importance by his (Mr. Protheroe’s) con- 
stituents. He meant the Bill for regu- 
lating the election of Select Vestries—a 
bill which he considered to be of inferior 
importance only to the Parliamentary 
Reform Bill itself. He wished to know 
what was to be the fate of that bill, and 
whether his hon. friend meant to introduce 
it into Parliament ? 

Mr. Hobhouse observed, that in reply to 
the question of his hon. friend, he could 
only say, that the Bill, in the state in 
which it was left by the last Parliament, 
was not his Bill. It had been ‘* changed 
at nurse.” It was certainly most unlike 
what it had been. The last Committee 
exercised their wisdom upon it till they 
made it a production of their own. He 
should, therefore, feel it his duty to aban- 
don that Bill, and if be brought in an- 
other, it certainly would not be such as 
had been recommended by the last Com- 
mittee. He should like to ask his hon, 
friend a question, and that was, whether 
his hon. friend thought he could for any 
purpose of utility bring forward such a 
Bill at this period? If he was answered 
that he could, he should be willing to 
make the attempt, after consulting his 
constituents and other persons interested 
in the subject, and if he did so he should 
expect his hon. friend’s support. 

Mr. Maberly said, he wished to call 
the attention of the House, to the subject 
of the petitions presented by the hon. 
member for Westminster, relating to the 
cotton factories, The effect of such a 
measure as the petitioners prayed for, 
would be, to throw numbers of children 
out of employment. He wished to cau- 
tion the hon. Member that a Bill of the 
kind he proposed to introduce, would have 
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the effect of raising the price of cotton 
articles, and would be an evil instead of a 
benefit. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that that had not 
been the effect of other bills which had 
been passed upon the same subject with a 
view to diminish the hours of labour, and 
the Bill be now proposed had had the 
sanction of a Committee, of which he be- 
lieved, the hon. Member had been a 
member. Both the operatives and master- 
manufacturers, whom he had consulted to 
a great extent, were of opinion it would 
prove beneficial; and he, therefore, would 
give notice that he would introduce the 
Bill on the 4th of July. 


Freepom or tHE Brer-Trave.] 
Mr. Sadler presented a Petition, which he 
described to be most respectably, though 
not numerously signed, though if num- 
bers were wanted to give weight to the 
allegations contained in the petition, they 
could soon be obtained. The petitioners 
were the Churchwardens, Ministers, and 
Overseers of the Parish of Neen Solars, 
together with various persons of high rank 
and opposite political sentiments. The 
petition was upon the subject of the Act 
lately passed for setting free the trade in 
Beer, and it deserved the most attentive 
consideration of the House. The peti- 
tioners declared, that the Act had been 
the cause of numerous evils—that it had 
encouraged tippling and late hours—that 
it had produced immorality and profane- 
ness, and that they had distinctly traced 
the origin of much of the late incen- 
diaries’ work to the retail beer shops now 
opened throughout the country. The 
committals for offences had been more 
than doubled since the Act came into 
operation. It was supposed the quality 
of the beer would have been improved by 
it, but the fact was otherwise. The quality 
of the article had been much deteriorated, 
and many persons who had supported the 
Bill were now well convinced that its 
effects had not been beneficial. He 
hoped they would come forward and avow 
their change of opinion. The people ought 
to have the best article at the lowest pos- 
sible price, but this Bill had not effected 
that object. 

Lord Althorp said, he was prepared to 
admit that a great many complaints had 
been made as to the effect of the altera- 
tions made in the mode of licensing the 
beer-houses. He was ready to admit that 
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considerable inconvenience had been felt 
from its operations in various parts of the 
country; but he begged the House to 
recollect, that it was more likely that any 
change effected in such a system would 
produce worse effects at the first moment 
of coming into operation than afterwards. 
Though he had been a warm supporter of 
the Beer Bill, he must allow, that in some 
respects it had been disadvantageous, 
which was likely to continue unless some 
remedy was afforded, but he was not pre- 
pared to abandon the principle of the 
measure, nor to revive the old system, 
which had been replete with great evils, 
the getting rid of which had been a great 
advantage to the public. What he meant 
by the principle of the measure was, that 
he would not consent to place again under 
any local authorities the choice of the 
places in which there should be houses 
for the sale of beer; but Government had 
in contemplation a measure, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the strictness of the 
Police, and giving it powers which it did 
not at present possess, to prevent the dis- 
orders which prevailed in the beer-houses. 
He thought at the time the Bill was in- 
troduced, that more precautions might 
have accompanied it, and he had then 
thrown out some suggestions of the sort; 
hut he had not pressed his opinions, for 
fear of appearing to create an opposition 
to a measure which he really approved. 
He did not think, that the trial which this 
Bill had received was fair, or that Parlia- 
ment had sufficient information before it to 
alter the measure; and he did not think 
it right to condemn the Bill on the state- 
ments now made concerning it. 

Mr. John Wood agreed with the noble 
Lord, that any alterations which would 
tend to defeat the principle of the measure 
should be studiously avoided. Great com- 
plaints had been made about the irregu- 
larity which had been observed in some of 
these houses; but, he believed, at the 
same time, that irregularity might be 
partly accounted for, by attributing it, in 
some measure, to the novelty of the 
change. A number of persons rushed 
into the trade when it was new, believing 
that they who first occupied it would be 
sure to make large profits; and from that 
circumstance, it happened that many of 
them lost much money, and were com- 
pelled to give up the speculation; while 
others resorted to practices not warranted 
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their losses. In that way, he believed, 
many of the irregularities now complained 
of had arisen; but, from his observation, 
which, he assured the House, had been 
much directed to the subject, he did not 
believe that any material improprieties 
had taken place. On the contrary, he 
believed that the Bill had been a great 
benefit to the labouring classes, and espe- 
cially in this way—that the beer-houses 
had prevented the custom of men assem- 
bling together on Saturday nights to re- 
ceive their wages at the public-house, and 
spending a large portion of them there at 
the same time. Looking at the licensing 
system, and the monopoly which prevailed 
under it, he must assert, that the present 
system was of material advantage to the 
working classes, and he had some suspi- 
cions that those persons who were smarting 
under the infliction of this Bill, in the 
way of diminished rents, and diminished 
power and influence, would be found 
amongst those who now endeavoured to 
give it a bad name. One of the com- 
plaints against the beer-shops was, that 
they were kept open to later hours than 
the law allowed. That was the conse- 
quence of the favour shown in the Bill to 
the keepers of public-houses. The public- 
houses were allowed to keep open till 
twelve; but the beer-shops were obliged 
to shut up at ten. The people sitting in 
these beer-shops reminded the keeper that 
they could go to another place within a 
few doors of his house and sit till twelve, 
and they often in that manner induced 
him to keep open till eleven. The pub- 
lic-house keepers had, in some instances, 
sent persons to these beer-shops for the 
purpose of inducing the people to keep 
open later than the law allowed, and then 
to make that a subject of complaint against 
them. In his opinion, most of these evils 
would be got rid of if the hours to which 
the two classes of houses were allowed to 
keep open were assimilated. 

Mr. Hunt said, that within his recollec- 
tion there had been only two measures 
adopted by the Legislature which were 
really for the benefit of the poorer classes ; 
these were the repeal of the Salt Tax, 
and the Beer Bill. The effect of this Bill 
had been, to get rid of a monstrous injustice, 
under which the poor suffered, who were 
before obliged to pay 10s. more a barrel 
for the beer than the rich man paid. He 
hoped that such a Rill would not be aban- 
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did not believe it had produced half the 
disorders which were laid to its charge by 
interested persons, and he hoped that they 
would not be led away by these complaints. 
He trusted that Ministers would not make 
any alterations in the Bill, further than 
were proposed by his hon. Colleague (Mr. 
J. Wood), who had offered a sugges- 
tion that was well worthy the attention of 
Ministers. 

Mr. Baring said, that the last two 
Gentlemen who had spoken had relied 
upon their experience of its effects in 
large towns, where the Bill had essentially 
not worked any very material mischiefs ; but 
in the smaller districts, in villages, in differ- 
ent parts of the country, it had tended to 
produce great evils. He was sure, that 
some alteration ought to be made with re- 
spect to beer-houses in the country, where 
the agricultural classes themselves felt, and 
deplored, the establishment of them in vil- 
lages and bye-places. The Government 
should institute some inquiries as to their 
effects, and consider whether it would 
not be possible to lessen the evils, by 
placing the beer-houses in towns under 
some regulations, by which they could be 
established only by the consent of the re- 
spectable inhabitants, leaving the beer- 
drinkers the same advantages as to price 
and quality they at present possess. If 
the present system continued, the Govern- 
ment must look out for a recurrence of 
those disturbances which had happened 
towards the close of the preceding year. 

Mr. Protheroe cautioned the House 
against entertaining the notion that the 
late disturbances had been caused by the 
Beer Bill. He trusted, that the House 
would never recur to the old system, 
which conferred a vexatious and uncon- 
stitutional power on certain individuals, 
who, now that they had lost it, were loud 
in their complaints against the system 
which had deprived them of it. He had 
given his support to the introduction of 
the measure, and saw no reason to regret 
the votes he had given, for many of those 
who now complained of its effects, were 
among those who were hostile to it in its 
progress through Parliament. That some 
evils had arisen from it, he could not 
doubt, for all the thirsty portion of the 
labouring community now congregated in 
these small beer-houses, instead of fre- 
quenting public-houses, and vice and cri- 
minality necessarily attend such assem- 
blies. But, it was well known that the 
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lower orders of the people in the southern 
agricultural districts, were excessively ig- 
norant, and it would be well if the ordinary 
elements of education could have been 
communicated to them before this Bill 
had passed. He believed, as the Bill 
now operated, this class of persons were 
injured by its effects, although the same 
mischief had not arisen in towns. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he could not 
agree with the hon. member for Bristol, 
that the measure should have been delayed 
until, by a system of compulsory education, 
the lower orders had been taught so much 
knowledge and information, that they 
would not have abused the benefits con- 
ferred on them by this Bill, He had 
never expected that such a change would 
not have been attended with some disad- 
vantages, and if it had been possible, he 
certainly would have preferred, in the first 
instance, to have made a gradual relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions on the sale of beer, 
instead of having introduced the measure 
which he had felt it his duty to propose. 
But the fact was, that there was no other 
mode of getting rid of that monopoly, 
which almost the whole House at the time 
was anxious to put an end to, than by the 
introduction of the measure which was now 
the subject of debate. He would confess, 
however, that the extent of the inconveni- 
ences which had been found to arise from 
this measure in different parts of this 
country, went beyond what he had antici- 
pated ; and the inconveniences which had 
been felt, particularly in some of the agri- 
cultural districts, had convinced bim that 
it was absolutely necessary that a deliberate 
inquiry should be instituted into the effects 
which had followed from the measure in 
some of those districts, in order to apply a 
proper remedy to the evil. He had re- 
ceived several communications of unques- 
tionable authority, not from interested 
persons, but from those best qualified to 
form a correct judgment, and his opinion 
was, that the evils which were complained 
of, were principally confined to the agri- 
cultural districts, and did not so much pre- 
vail in the manufacturing districts, on ac- 
count of the greater diffusion of educa- 
tion amongst the manufacturing classes. 
For himself, he would say, that he had 
heard nothing which would induce him to 
think that it would be possible or proper 
to recur to the law as it previously stood ; 
but his present impression was, that means 
might be adopted for repressing the evils 
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which were complained of, without interfer- 
ing with the advantages which the poor de- 
rived from the Bill. If it appeared, however, 
on inquiry, that the change of the law, had 
tended to the demoralization of the peo- 
ple, the Legislature was called upon to 
remedy the evil. 

Lord Stanley said, that all the evils 
which had arisen from this Bill were not 
confined to the agricultural districts, as 
seemed to be supposed. He was not 
connected with a portion of the country 
which could be termed agricultural, and 
yet, he believed, that from every part of the 
county of Lancaster, statements had been 
transmitted to the Secretary for the Home 
Department, all concurring in one unani- 
mous opinion as to the evils which had fow- 
ed from this measure. Many of the evils 
which he had anticipated from it when it was 
originally proposed, had since ensued. He 
hoped .that his Majesty's Government 
would shortly take an opportunity of re- 
considering this measure, and of proposing 
some plan which might be calculated to 
retain the advantages, and to obviate the 
evils, which had arisen from making the 
beer trade free. 

Mr. Warburton trusted, that the House 
would not proceed to alter a measure 
which had as yet received but a very short 
trial, and with the operation of which they 
were unacquainted. At all events, he 
hoped that the House would take care, 
whatever change might be proposed, it 
would not have the effect of increasiug the 
price of this commodity to the poor peo- 
ple of this country. In his opinion, many 
of the evils complained of, arose from the 
restrictions imposed by the Bill, which re- 
quired parties who retailed and allowed 
the consumption of beer on their own pre- 
mises, to take out a license. This brouglit 
them under the surveillance of the police ; 
they were liable to have soldiers quartered 
on them, this prevented many respectable 
shop-keepers from selling beer, and he 


thought many advantages would arise 
, been the result of the Bill. 


from doing away with all these restric- 
tions, 

Mr. Paget said, he was concerned to hear 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer state, that 
his Majesty’s Government had an intention 
to increase the restrictions on the sale of 
heer. He quite concurred with his hon. 
friend, the member for Bridport, that the 
restrictions were disadvantageous. He 
was quite opposed to giving an increase of 
power either to the magistracy or the police, 
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with regard to the sale of beer. He was de- 
cidedly of opinion, that the measure which 
had been introduced by the former Govern- 
ment, instead of going too far, as some had 
said, had not gone far enough, and that 
was the cause of the evils which had arisen 
from it. These were not to be so much 
ascribed to the characters of the persons 
who frequented these houses, as to 
the characters of the persons who 
kept them, who, for a small profit, were 


| willing to put up with the liability of 


having soldiers quartered upon them, and 


of being placed under the surveillance of 





the police. These regulations confined the 
trade to the lowest description of dealers, 
By making the trade entirely free, farmers, 
and respectable shop-keepers, would sell 
beer, which would be a better article than 
that now in use, and the consumption 
would not be attended with the evils at 


_ present complained of. 


Sir M. W. Ridley quite differed from 
the hon. Member who had just spoken, 
with regard to extending the provisions of 
the present Bill. It went quite far enough, 
and the removal of the restrictions it im- 
posed would only increase the evil. There 
was no additional license required for the 
consumption of beer on the premises, and 
it was to the facility arising from this, that 
the great evils in the agricultural districts 
were to be attributed. In those parts of 
the country where there had been no dis- 
turbances, he had not heard of any incon- 
veniences having resulted from this Bill, 
and he thought it had not as yet hada 
sufficient time for trial. It was well 


' worthy of consideration whether some regu- 


lations might not be devised for keeping 
better order in those houses where the sale 
of beer was allowed. 
An Hon. Member remarked, that when 
: 
sentlemen talked of altering the measure, 


they should consider, that it had been very 


successful in lowerimg the price of beer, 
and raising the price of barley ; paradoxical 
as it might appear, these two things had 
He trusted, 
therefore, the measure would get a fair trial 
before they decided against it. 

Sir C. Burrell declared, that the Bill 
had been followed by the most demoraliz- 
ing effects, and that it had done the great- 
est possible injury to the country in gene- 
ral. He would repeat, that the Bill had 
done incalculable injury to the country; the 
lower orders got beer in one house, then 
went to another, and indulged in all sorts 
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of improper practices. These places were 
not sufficiently superintended by the po- 
lice in the country. Ministers ought to 
lower the price of malt, instead of introduc- 
ing or sustaining such a Bill as this, That 
would enable all classes to brew their own 
beer, which was not so difficult a thing as 
might be supposed, and consume it at their 
own houses. The argument against the 
reduction of the malt duty, was the loss of 
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revenue, but an increase, arising from the 
demoralizing effects of the Beer Bill, was 
an abominable revenue. 

Mr. Portman said, that although he 
had opposed the Beer Bill originally, he 
agreed with the hon. Baronet (Sir M. W. 
Ridley), that it had not yet had quite 
a fair trial; they ought to wait another 
year. Hehad anticipated many of the evils 
which flowed from it, but the alteration 
of the details of the whole plan required | 
serious consideration ; and the best reme- | 
dy for the evils the Bill had introduced, 
and for others, was to repeal at once the 
whole of the malt duty. It might not be | 
possible to do so in the present year, but 
in the next year he trusted that the sub- | 
ject would not escape attention. 

Mr. Protheroe said, in explanation to | 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that the Bill had had his most cor- 
dial support, and he had no wish as the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) 
supposed, to delay the benefits arising from 
the free sale of beer, until the people were 
so well versed in political economy as to 
refrain from abusing their advantages. All 
he had said was, he should have wished 
the lower orders to have been previously 
instructed in reading, writing, andthe com- | 
mon principles of education and religion. | 
He thought it inconsistent in the right | 
hon. Gentleman to censure his views, | 
while he admitted the Bill had been pro- | 
ductive of greater evils than he had antici- | 
pated when he had proposed it. | 

| 
| 
| 


The Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Sadler moved, that it should be 
printed, and said, that the greater part of 
the observations he had heard did not 
apply to the charges he had made against 
the Bill, founded on this petition. All the 
observations made in support of the mea- 
sure fell to the ground, before the great 
mischief done to the country by the en- 
couragement given to tippling. The hon. 
member for Preston had said, that the Le- 
gislature had within his recollection passed 
only two laws for the benefit of the poor 
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man—the Repeal of the Salt-tax, and this 
Bill. The first did not encourage drunk- 
enness and immorality, nor was the poor 
man obliged to go from home to consume 
the article. He had never objected to a 
remission of taxation to the lower orders, 
but only to an unlimited sale of beer, by 
which a whole family were impoverished 
because a father chose to frequent these 
houses, instead of solacing himself at his 
own home with a wholesome and nutritious 
beverage, in which his whole family could 
partake. From his own knowledgehe could 
declare, that these beer-shops had made 
many who were previously sober and indus- 
trious men, drunkards; and many mothers 
had also become tipplers. It was now no 
uncommon thing to see both parents in a 
beastly state of intoxication. He couldassert, 
that since the passing of the Act, there 
had arisen a manifest difference in the 
character of the people generally, and that 
crime had greatly increased. The Malt- 
tax ought to have been repealed, not the 
beer duty; had that been done, the com- 
forts of the lower orders would have 
greatly increased; for they would then 
have brewed and used their own beer at 
home, and the revenue would not have 
sustained a greater loss, than by the removal 
of the beer duty, which benefitted the up- 
per classes, but did little or nothing for 
the lower orders. Their condition was, at 
present, such that it was the duty of the 
House to improve it by every means. The 
agricultural community, which was now 
suffering would have received great benefit 
from the repeal of the Malt-duty. He 
considered these subjects of such import- 
ance, that in the course of the present 
Session, he should endeavour to obtain the 
remission of the Malt-duty, and put a stop 
to the system of tippling, which was now 
carried to a great extent in these unli- 
censed houses. Members were not aware 
of the number of pot-houses opened in 
every village, and sufficient caution had 
not been used in changing a system which 
had prevailed for 200 years. It had always 
been the policy of the Legislature to check 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors by 
the lower orders, and if Ministers would in- 
quire, they would find the Magistracy ge- 
nerally of one opinion concerning the 
Beer Bill, and that was, that it had greatly 
tended to the increase of crime. 

An Hon. Member stated, that he had 
heard the number of houses opened for 
the sale of beer, under the operation of 
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this Act, estimated at 45,000. He thought 
some evil might have resulted from this 
great increase of drinking shops, but time 
had not yet been given to ascertain the 
real effects of the Bill. The House ought 
to act with caution, for capital had been in- 
vested to a great extent in this trade, 
which would be completely lost by the re- 
peal of the Bill. He had heard that many 
of these houses had been established by 
brewers, who had prepared a strong intox- 
icating liquor, instead of a wholesome in- 
termediate beer, which was the cause of 
the great increase of crime in many dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. Sadler remarked, that hishon. friend 
had said, that if this Bill was repealed, an 
injury would be done to those who had in- 
vested capital in the trade, but he had for- 
gotten that no regard had been paid to 
those who had vested their capital in pub- 
lic-houses, when this measure was intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Hunt was decidedly of opinion that 
the repeal of the Malt-tax would do no 
good to the poor man, but would benefit 
the higher classes. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Sadler) said, that by repealing this 
duty, the poor man would be enabled to brew 
his own beer, but he forgot that few poor 
men possessed brewing utensils. This be- 
nevolent intention, like many of the hon. 
Member’s Utopian plans, would injure, in- 
stead of benefitting the poor man. If the 
Beer-tax were again imposed, the price of 
beer would be enhanced, and the House 
by sanctioning such a scheme, would 
drive the poor man to the gin-shop, 
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forcing him to drink that destructive | 


liquor, instead of wholesome beer. 
Sir Charles Burrell observed, that the 
hon. member for Preston was mistaken in 


| creased to 3,200,0002. 


supposing a costly apparatus necessary for | 


brewing beer, he had heard of a poor 
woman who brewed excellent beer in a 
tea-kettle, and he was persuaded if the 
malt duty were repealed many poor 
families would brew their own beer. Not 
100 of these retail beer-shops in the whole 
empire brewed their own beer, but the 
houses in general belonged to brewers who 
sent to them what beer they pleased. The 
subject was of great importance as re- 
garded the morals of the people, and ought 
to have the immediate consideration of 
the House. 

Mr. James could say from his own ex- 
perience that this Bill had done much 
good in the north of England: formerly 
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the labouring classes drank large quanti- 
ties of whiskey, but since beer had been 
reduced in price, they consumed that in 
preference. 

Petition to be printed. 


Repuction or Pusric Sararies.] 
Mr. Alderman Wood rose to move the 
Resolution of which he had given notice, 
that a reduction be forthwith made in the 
salaries of all the officers of the Govern- 
ment, commensurate with the increase made 
during the war in consequence of the high 


price of provisions and the necessaries of 


life. In doing so, the worthy Alderman 
said, that he expected for such a motion 
the support both of his Majesty’s present 
and of his late Ministers; he would not 
call them his ex-Ministers, for that was a 
term which was not very fashionable just 
now. His Majesty’s Ministers being 
pledged to do all they could, to lessen the 
burdens of the people, were bound to sup- 
port this Resolution. He expected, there- 
fore, the support of all parties in that 
House, and if the Government had declared 
themselves willing to propose a Committee 
for this purpose, he would not have 
brought his Resolutions forward. If he 
obtained the support of the House, the 
Ministers would find themselves compelled 
to do so. He would not enter at great 
length into the subject, but he found it ne- 
cessary for the clear understanding of it to 
state some details. In the year 1797, the 
whole charge of the civil department of 
the country, including seventy-five offices, 
amounted to 1,300,000/. In the year 
1815, when the war terminated, it had in- 
It was not quite 
so much now, for undoubtedly Govern- 
ment had taken off about 300,000/. from 
that sum, and had reduced the offices to 
sixty-nine. The burden on the country 
for this department at present amounted 
to 2,700,000/. He had said, that he ex- 
pected the support of his Majesty’s 
Ministers for his Resolution, and he cer- 
tainly expected that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Sir James Graham) would 
second it, for he had not as yet asked any 
one to do that, and considering the resolu- 
tions which that right hon. Baronet had 
himself proposed to the House only a year 
ago, he thought him the most likely person 
to do so. He also anticipated the sup- 
port of the late Secretary to the Treasury, 
for, on the occasion to which he alluded, 
that right hon. Gentleman carried resolu- 
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tions, in the shape of an amendment upon 
those proposed by the right hon. Baronet, 
fully embracing the objects which his (Mr. 
Alderman Wood’s) Resolution had in view. 
Instead of a speech, with which he did 
not intend to trouble the House, he would 
read to them the resolutions which had 
been proposed last year by the right hon. 
Baronet, the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and those which were then 
carried, on the motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the late Secretary to the 
Treasury. On the 12th of February, 
1830, the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) proposed the following resolution :— 
“That whereas, subsequently to the Act 
37 George 3rd, for the suspension of cash 
payments by the Bank of England, large 
augmentations have from time to time 
been made in the salaries and pay of per- 
sons employed in the civil and military 
service of the country, on account of the 
diminished value of money; and whereas 
the alleged reason of this increase has, 
for the most part, ceased to operate, in 
consequence of the Act 59th George 3rd, 
which has restored the metallic standard 
of value, it is expedient that, with a view 
to relief from the present excessive load 
of taxation, all such augmentations should 
now be revised, and every possible reduc- 
tion effected, which can be made without 
the violation of existing engagements, and 
without detriment to the public service.” * 
In the place of that resolution, the follow- 
ing resolutions which were carried, and 
were nearly similar to those submitted to 
the House by the right hon. Baronet, 
were then proposed by the late Secretary 
to the Treasury, Mr. G. Dawson :— 
“That his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to assure this House, in reply to 
an Address of this House of the 27th of 
June, 1821 (that his Majesty would give 
directions for a minute inquiry into the 
several departments of the civil govern- 
ment, as well with a view to reducing the 
number of the persons employed in those 
departments, which from the great increase 
of business was augmented during the late 
war, as with reference to the increased 
salaries granted to individuals since the 
year 1797, either in consideration of the 
additional labour thrown upon them during 


that period, or the diminished value of 
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money), that his Majesty would give direc- 
tions as desired by the said Address. 

“That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, praying, that. his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
direct, that there be laid before this House 
an account of the progress made in such 
inquiry, and of the measures adopted in 
consequence thereof. 

“That it is the opinion of this House, 
that, in all the establishments of the coun- 
try, civil and military, every saving ought 
to be made which can be effected without 
the violation of existing engagements, and 
without detriment to the public service.*” 

Looking at those resolutions, he re- 
peated, that he thought he had a right to 
calculate on the support of both those 
right hon. Gentlemen for the motion which 
he was about to submit to the House. 
In 1797, the charge for Government 
offices was 1,374,5612. ls. 3d.,. and the 
number of persons employed was 16,000. 
In 1815, the sum expended was 3,202,434/. 
9s. 5d., being nearly 2,000,0002. more, and 
the number of persons employed was 
23,903, But in 1821, all articles of pro- 
visions had fallen in price, below the 
prices of 1797, and yet no reduction was 
made in the salaries. They had been 
raised in consequence of the rise of prices, 
but on prices falling, no consequent reduc- 
tion had been made. He would ask, was 
this just or consistent? He did not wish 
to diminish the salaries of persons who 
laboured hard for a 2001. or 2502. a year, 
but his complaint was against the large 
salaries paid to the superior classes of 
public servants, who, comparatively, did 
nothing. The amount of salaries for civil 
services on 1829, was 2,765,6771. 6s. 9d. 
being an increase of 1,400,000/. on the 
amount for the same services in 1797, 
He was not certain, indeed, as to the per- 
fect accuracy of the Returns he was about 
to read, as he had found considerable 
difficulty in getting the requisite inform- 
ation, notwithstanding all the assistance 
given by the present and former Govern- 
ments Several salaries were paid in 
fees, and therefore, the real amount of 
them wasdifficult toget at. Of 2,765,000/. 
now paid to public officers, 735,000 went 
to 9,783 persons with salaries between 
2502. and 1,000/. Some received smaller 
salaries than the average, and others 
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7001. or 8001. per annum, but the average 
was about 400/.a year. The remaining 
2,030,000/. was divided among 900 per- 
sons. The average of whose salaries was 
about 2,000/.,and many of these performed 
no service whatever to the country. He 
was sure it would be found on inquiry, 
that those who received the 700,000/. did 
all the duty, and the others little or no- 
thing. A number of persons received 
1,500/. or 2,000/. a year in offices, the 
business of which they were wholly 
ignorant of, and some of whom resided 
abroad and had never seen their offices. 
He did not mean to say, that the Govern- 
ment officers in that House, or the Cabinet 
Ministers, were too well paid, but the 
number of persons who received salaries 
without rendering equivalent services, was 
very great. As he did not wish to offend 
individuals, he would not mention names, 
but refer hon. Gentlemen to papers before 
the House in which they would find many 
cases of the sort. He made the present 
motion in compliance with the instructions 
of his constituents. The distress of the 
great body of the lower and middle classes 
was very great, and he would mention as a 
proof of it, that he had been called upon 
within the last few hours to sign between 
200 and 300 distress-warrants against 
poor people in one small district of the 
metropolis who were unable to pay their 
taxes. The House must therefore recog- 
nise the necessity of diminishing taxation 
as much as possible. As it was not pos- 
sible to reduce the National Debt, the 
House was called upon to make reductions 
in other parts of the national expenses, 
and in that part of it which was the sub- 
ject of the present motion, a reduction 
was quite practicable to the enormous 
amount of 1,000,000/. per aunum. He 
therefore called upon the House to adopt 
some means by a committee or otherwise 
to inquire into any reductions that could 
be effected. He would propose no parti- 
cular diminution but would leave that to 
the discretion of the House. He had 
taken the trouble to compare the contract 
prices of various articles supplied to 
Greenwich Hospital, and other large pub- 
lic establishments, and he had found the 
prices of the necessaries of life were cheap- 
er now than in the year 1797, and almost 
equal to the prices of 1791. He thought, 
therefore, he was justified in proposing 
that large reductions should be made in 
all public salaries. He had not consulted 
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either the present or late Government, 
but had taken his own course, because he 
believed, more money was taken from the 
pockets of the people than ought to be. 
The Resolution be proposed to offer did 
not materially differ from that proposed 
last year by the late Secretary of the 
Treasury. If the previous question were 
moved which was, he understood, to be 
the case, he should continue to follow up 
the subject from time totime. He begged 
leave to move, ‘* That with a view of more 
speedily relieving the country from a part 
of its burdens, the expenditure in public 
offices should be carefully revised, and 
regard being had to the present value of 
money, the amount of all salaries to 
public officers should be reduced to that 
which they received in the year 1797.” 

Mr. Hunt seconded the motion. 

Lord Althorp agreed with the worthy 
Alderman opposite, that regard ought to 
be had, in the payment of the public ser- 
vants, to the alterations in the value of 
money; and that reductions ought to be 
made as extensively as was compatible 
with the effective discharge of the public 
business. He not only concurred in that 
opinion, but he could assure the worthy 
Alderman, that the Government had been 
all along acting upon it. One of their 
first measures was, to refer their own sala- 
ries to a Committee of that House; and, 
according to the recommendation given 
by that Committee, in their Report to the 
House, a considerable reduction of those 
salaries was immediately carried into effect. 
Having done that with the intervention of 
the House, the Ministers thought it their 
duty to take upon themselves the revision 
of the salaries paid to public officers em- 
ployed under the Government, and to do 
so without calling for a Committee of the 
House, as they considered the inquiry 
peculiarly their own duty. They there- 
fore had given instructions to the prin- 
cipal persons presiding over the various 
public offices, to furnish explanations of 
every particular respecting the quantity, 
and the kind of labour, the hours of at- 
tendance, and the salaries, of al] the per- 
sons in their offices, so that the Ministers 
might haye data whereupon to proceed in 
their reduction. They had acted upon 
these returns, and diminished the number, 
and reduced the salaries, of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs; and they meant next 
to proceed and make a similar reduction 
in the salaries and number of the Com- 
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missioners of the Excise. They would in 
the meantime go on with their inquiries, 
and carry reductions as far as due regard 
to the public business would permit. He 
was sure the House would say, that what 
he proposed was the proper course, and 
that the Administration ought not to deter- 
mine at once, without consideration, and 
without regard to any increase of the pub- 


lic business, to go back to the salaries of 


1797, for since that time the duties and 
responsibility of many of the offices had 
materially increased. If the House agreed 
to the Resolution proposed by the wor- 
thy Alderinan, they would thereby ex- 
press an Opinion that the Government had 
not done its duty in respect to the reduc- 
tion of the expenditure in the various 
departments of the civil service. He hoped 
that the House would not vote a Reso- 
lution passing that censure upon the 
Ministers. As he agreed with the wor- 
thy Alderman as to the principle of the 
Resolution, he did not wish to negative 
it expressly and decidedly, and the course 
he should take would therefore be, to move 
the previous question. Before he became 
a member of the Government, he had 
always advocated reduction of the public 
expenditure ; and now that he was in the 
Administration, he would, as far as in 
him lay, carry it into effect. He would 
not then go into any detailed statement 
of the reductions which had already been 
made. He had explained to the House 
the principles on which the Ministers had 
proceeded, and if the House was satisfied 
that they were doing their duty, they 
would not vote for the Resolution of the 
worthy Alderman. 

Mr. Hunt was sure the House had 
not been surprised at his having seconded 
the Motion of the hon. member for Lon- 
don, as it was founded on the Resolutions 
of the Livery assembled at one of the 
largest Common-halls he ever witnessed, 
and as he had there proposed the Reso- 
lution, so was he quite ready to support 
and second the Motion in that House. 
He was surprised at the altered tone of the 
noble Lord opposite, and at the manner 
in which the Resolution had been met by 
him. When he compared the conduct of 
the present Ministers since they came into 
office, with the course which they followed 
whilst they sat upon the Opposition 
benches, he was convinced of the truth 
of what he had often heard, that Gentle- 
men, in changing sides in that House, 
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changed their opinions and _ principles. 
He did not mean anything personal, but 
it appeared a strange system of tactics to 
him, that the noble Lord who said, he 
approved of the principle, should oppose 
the Motion, of the worthy Alderman. Such 
inconsistence was, he supposed, a mis- 
fortune which attached to the other side 
of the House. Now, what was the pro- 
position which the noble Lord called on 
the House to reject? To return to the 
salaries of 1797; whereas the worthy Alder- 
ian had proved, from authentic docu- 
ments, that the necessaries of life were 
lower, whilst the salaries of public officers 
were all risen [great laughter |—aye, whilst 
the salaries were risen [renewed laughter|. 
Well, then, they were raised [hear, hear]. 
He was much obliged to the other side of 
the House for setting him right. But he 
assured them that he did not stand up 
there with any factious intentions. He 
stood there to do his duty to the people, 
especially to that portion, of which he 
was the Representative [laughter]. When- 
ever he spoke of the people, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were accustomed to laugh. 
When the noble Lord who introduced 
the Reform Bill, spoke of the people, the 
same Gentlemen invariably cheered, who 
always gave a great laugh when he (Mr. 
Hunt) spoke of the people. The reason 
was, that the people whom the noble 
Lord meant, were those who occupied 
houses worth 10/. a year, whereas the 
people of whom he (Mr. Hunt) spoke, 
were those men who laboured for their 
daily bread. The worthy Alderman had 
assigned a good reason for his Motion, 
when he stated that salaries had been 
raised in consequence of the dearness of 
provisions; he had told the House, that 
if they gave him a Committee he would 
show them how a million a year could be 
saved to the country: and would the 
House refuse him that opportunity, when 
they knew that there were numerous 
families in some parts of the country 
having no more than 24d. a day for 
their support? Gentlemen had _attri- 
buted the late disturbances to the Beer 
Bill, and to other causes which had 
no connection with them. The fact was, 
that the people were driven to the acts 
of outrage by the extreme distress under 
which they were suffering, as was proved 
by the number of distress-warrants signed 
by the worthy Alderman that very day. 
Under such circumstances, would the 
$2 
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noble Lord let it go forth to the country, 
that, although the Ministers would give 
the people this great Reform Bill, they 
would not diminish their own salaries ? 
The people had been much gratified when 
they heard that a right hon. Baronet had 
come into office, who, they recollected, 
had made a speech to the House, com- 
plaining that 600,0007. per annum was 
divided among about 100 Privy Coun- 
cillors. If this Motion was rejected, the 
people would see what was to be ex- 
pected from Gentlemen in Opposition be- 
coming members of Government. It was 
of no use for Ministers to go about cut- 
ting off the small salaries of the working 
clerks, leaving the high salaries untouched. 
They might also pass their Reform Bill; 
but it would be vain for them to look to 
that Bill for the relief of the people. He 
knew, indeed, that a majority of the pre- 
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their heads, on that account. When his 
servants, he repeated, went into the shops, 
they heard nothing talked of but all the 
good the Reform Bill was todo. Several 
shopkeepers, who had been unable to pay 
ten shillings, had said, ‘‘ we are unable to 
pay now, but when the Reform Bill has 
passed, things will improve.” Another 
circumstance had been mentioned to him; 
a gentleman of his acquaintance, hiring a 
servant, was desirous to engage her for a 
year, on account of the excellent character 
given from her last service. But the girl 
said, that nothing could induce her to. be 
bound to service for a year, as the Reform 
Bill would pass in three months, and then 
it would be no longer necessary for her to 
go to service; she should have servants of 
her own. As to the Motion before the 
House, he would assure the noble Lord, 
that it should not be set aside without a 


sent Members had been returned to the j division; for if the worthy Alderman did 


House to carry that Bill, in consequence 
of the excitement which they had raised. 
But let them look to the condition in 
which they placed the country. He hoped 
the cuckoo cry, that he was an enemy to 
Reform, would not be raised against him 
for what he was going to say. It was not 
a Reform Bill——it was not the mere name of 
liberty-—that could relieve distress. If the 
House did not, by their votes on that occa- 
sion, give the people an earnest that they 
wished to relieve their distress, the Reform 
Bill would give no satisfaction. It was 
true, that the noble Lord who introduced 
the Bill said that it would give no im- 
mediate relief. It was true, that the Minis- 
ters themselves had not pretended that it 
would have such an effect; but the Press 
and the out-scouts of the Ministers had 
pretended so. Yes, he said the Press and 
the out-scouts of the Ministers deluded 
the people. The people had been made 
to expect from the Reform Bill what he 
knew it could not realize. Whenever his 
servants went into the shops in the neigh- 
bourhood [a laugh]—he would not be 
put down by a laugh. He was only stating 
what he knew to be facts. However Gen- 
tlemen might laugh, he had servants. It 
was true, he lived by trade, and he was 
not the least ashamed of that. There 
were many Members of that House—there 
were many Noblemen even in the other 
House—who owed their wealth and rank 
to trade, and he believed, that their coats 
did not sit the less smoothly on their backs, 
or their coronets less conveniently upon 








not press it, he would, in order that it 
might be made known to the country, who 
were the persons that refused to have the 
public burthens diminished, and that too 
at a time when the Government had in- 
creased the Army and Navy, and had 
raised troops of Yeomanry to put down the 
people, who were driven to disturbances 
by wretchedness and want. That was the 
case last winter, when many of the pea- 
santry, it was proved, could not earn 
more than 7s, a week to maintain 
their families. The Yeomanry had been 
complimented for stopping these disturb- 
ances, but the people had made no re- 
sistance. Their only object had been to 
destroy thrashing and other machines, 
which had thrown them out of work. He 
did not attempt to justify the conduct of 
the people, for he reprobated all outrages. 
He knew that the Reform Bill must pass. 
He knew that they must have Reform or 
Revolution; although he did not think 
that, under the Reform Bill, there would 
ever be a House of Commons more truly 
chosen by the will of the people, than the 
present. ‘* But you have raised,” said the 
hon. Member, “ such a flame in the coun- 
try, that the people will not be satisfied 
without Reform. You must give Reform, 
and you must go on and do something 
for the people—I mean that part of the 
people who are not included in the Bill.” 
He called upon all Gentlemen who were 
favourable to Reform, and who valued 
the character of the House, and the good 
of the country, not to trifle with the feel- 
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ings and sufferings of the people, but 
come forward and teach the Ministers 
that they must not any longer deal in 
mere promises, and they must, by their 
deeds, satisfy the country that they were 
the friends of reduction and economy. 

Colonel Sibthorp had thought, that the 
hon. member for Preston was a Reformer, 
and he was, therefore, gratified by hearing 
him say, that the people were deluded about 
the present Bill. For his part, he had 
ever been of that opinion. The hon. 
member for Preston also stated, that 
there never would be a House of Com- 
mons more congenial with the people, or 
a House more truly representing the 
people than the present. He, himself, 
thought so; and, therefore, considered 
Reform superfluous and unnecessary. He 
had great satisfaction, also, inhearing what 
fell from the worthy Alderman, the mem- 
ber for London, and would support the 
Motion, for he was sure a great saving 
could be made by the reduction of the 
high salaries at present paid to many 
useless Government officers. Although 
he wished to act liberally to the persons 
who did all the work in the public offices, 
he would cut off the idlers who did no- 
thing. 

Mr. Hunt rose to explain. The hon. 
Member had mis-quoted what he said. 
His observation was not, that they should 
never have a Reformed Parliament better 
than this, but that, when the Bill had 
passed, they could not have one more 
truly chosen by the people, than that 
which at present sat. 

Mr. Hume was anxious the House and 
the country should exactly understand 
their situation, and he did not think the 
hon. member for Preston had informed 
them of that. There was no authority for 
saying, that the Ministers had not made re- 
ductions; he was as desirous as any man 
that reductions should be made, but it was 
unreasonable to expect every thing could 
be done at once; he had, therefore, listened 
to the hon. member for Preston—not, 
indeed, with surprise, for he knew him too 
well for that, but—with something like 
wonder at his bold misrepresentation of 
facts. Had the hon. Member referred to 
a report which had been laid on the Table 
last Session, he would not have taunted 
Ministers with having failed to effect those 
reductions in the public expenditure 
which the people sought at their hands; 
and if the hon. Member had previously, 
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in common fairness, made himself ac- 
quainted with the facts, he would know 
that this taunt was by no means applica- 
ble. What were the facts of the case? 
It might be in the recollection of the 
House, that the noble Lord, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, shortly after his 
accession to office, had—while he did 
ample justice to his predecessors for the 
reduction they had effected — pledged 
himself and his colleagues to effect every 
further reduction compatible with the pub- 
lic service; and, said the noble Lord, 
“as a proof of our earnestness, we will 
afford an example to inferior public offi- 
cers, and submit to a Committee the 
revision of the salaries of offices held by 
Members of either House of Parliament.” 
Accordingly, a Committee was appointed, 
on the motion of Ministers, to inquire 
into the best mode of effecting reductions 
of the salaries of public offices ; on every 
suggestion of which Committee (of which 
the hon. member for Callington was 
Chairman), be it understood, Ministers 
had promptly acted. The Committee’s 
range of inquiry had been very extensive. 
They stated in their report, which had been 
laid before the House on the 3rd of 
March last, that they had experienced 
great difficulty in devising a standard of 
reduction which would apply equally to 
all public offices; but at length had 
agreed that their “ public utility,” should 
be the criterion by which they would en- 
deavour to regulate their claims upon pub- 
lic remuneration, and through that means 
arrive at a practical measure of the 
amount of reduction which might be 
effected without detriment to the public 
interests. That wise principle had been 
rigidly acted upon by the Committee ; 
and, as the hon. member for Preston 
knew, or ought to know, had been 
most rigidly followed up by the noble Lord 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) and 
his colleagues. Ministers had, as he had 
stated, set the example by reducing their 
own personal salaries; and had effected, 
themselves every reduction in which their 
own body was involved, which did not 
require the specific sanction of the Legis- 
lature; and where it was necessary to have 
an Act of Parliament to authorise a reduc- 
tion—as was the case with respect to the 
salary of the Master of the Mint—that 
Act was promptly applied for, and had 
been already brought before the House, 
“ But,” said the hon, member for Preston, 
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“* the people have been deluded by Minis- | division in the last Session on the Timber 


ters with respect to Reform.” He (Mr. 
Hume) most distinctly denied the asser- 
tion. 


Duties threw such a light on the consti- 
tution of parties in that House—on the 


If there was any delusion, it most; narrow and sinister motives which in- 


certainly was not on the part of the friends | fluenced hon. Members of great eminence 
of the Bill; for no species of delusion lin their own estimation to vote,—that 


could ever have roused up the people of 


England to that uniform and steady course 
which they had exhibited in electing Re- 
form Members. The hon. Member’s ab- 
surd story about a servant-maid’s being 
dissatisfied with thebill, wasin perfect keep- 
ing with the delusions attempted by the 
enemies, open and covert, of Reform. He 
wondered how the hon. Member could 
think of introducing that story; and he 
was sure, that no man in the country—not 
the most ignorant or illiterate—would pay 
the slightest attention to it. 
she know anything about the matter? But 
the argument sought to be derived from 
this was, that those who voted for reform- 
ing candidates expected some immediate 
result from it, that would put an end to 
all the evils of our present system of socie- 
ty and government. So far from such 
opinions being prevalent out of doors, he 
was sure that those hon. Members who 
were best acquainted with the sentiments 
of the people at large, would bear him 
out in the statement, that there was not 
a man who voted for Reform, who did not 
regard it as the means of obtaining some- 
thing better. The people hailed the Bill, 
not only as an improvement in the machi- 
nery of Representation in that House, but 
as the essential preliminary condition of 
reductions in the public expenditure, com- 
mensurate with the public interests. He 
entirely agreed with them, and in- 
deed would not, individually, give a pin 
for the Reform Bill, unless he considered 
that it would lead to a wholesome eco- 
nomy of the public money. 
in fact, regarded the Bill as a means to 
an end, and that end was, a good, cheap, 
and efficient system of government. It 
would be unreasonable to expect, that so 
great an end could be attained all at once; 
the attainment required time; and all 
that the hon. member for Preston could, 
with a semblance of truth, have to com- 
plain of was, that the delay was greater 
than could be wished. But this delay 


was unavoidable, rendering it incumbent 
upon all those in whom the people placed 
confidence as friends of Reform, not to 
Jengthen it by putting unnecessary obsta- 
cles in the way of the great measure, The 


How could | 


The people, | 


the people must see the inutility of all 
attempts to carry great measures of na- 
tional utility threugh Parliament till the 
Bill had enabled them to return such a 
House of Commons as dare \not imitate 
the conduct of the majority on the Timber 
Duties. “ But,” said the hon. member 
for Preston, ‘‘this House, at present 
assembled, faithfully and accurately repre- 
| sents the people; and there never would 
| be a House of Commons more truly chosen 
by the people than the present.” He 
denied the fact. What! the people as 
| faithfully represented now as they would 
| be under a Bill which went to sweep away 
' 150 nominees of those over whom the 
people have no control whatever? No 
doubt that House represented the public 
voice in a degree far beyond any other 
House of Commons of modern times, but 
still it was not a faithful Representative of 
that voice; and he trusted the very next 
Parliament, if the Reform Bill should be 
carried, would show the error of the hon. 
member for Preston’s assertion, in the re- 
turn of 150 Representatives of the wealth 
and intelligence of the middle classes, in 
lieu of the 150 nominees of boroughmon- 
'gers. So much for the hon. member for 
| Preston’s insidious assertion of that 
| House’s representing faithfully the feel- 
ings of the people. His other assertion, 
'that Ministers had not redeemed their 
| pledge of reduction, would be found 
| equally groundless, as a few statements 
| of figures taken from the Report of the 
| Committee on the Salaries of Public Offi- 
cers, would clearly demonstrate. He 
would select one or two of those salaries, 
of which the Committee had recommend- 
ed a reduction, in order to show, that Mi 

nisters had in no instance neglected to carry 
into effect the recommendations of the 
Committee. In 1780, the salary with 
emoluments of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury was 5,000/., which was reduced to 
3,000. in 1782. During the war it was 
upwards of 4,0001.; under the late Admi- 
nistration the salary was 3,500/, The 
Committee recommended that the salary 
should be reduced to 2,500/., and Minis- 
ters immediately atted upon the sugges- 

















tion. In the same way the salary of the 
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Home Sectetaty, which was formerly 
8,140/.—redticed to 6,000/., the aimount 
utider the late Goverhment—had been 
reduced by Ministers to 5,000/. per an- 
rium, at the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. The salary of the Colonial Secre- 
tary had been in like manner reduced ftom 
6,000/. to 5,000/. ; that of the President of 
tlie Council, which, in 1797, the period to 
which the hon. Alderman would restore 
us, was 2,8401., had been reduced to 
2,000/.; dnd that of the Lord Privy Seal, 
which in 1782 was 3,000/., had also been 
reduced to 2,000/. per annum. Now, if 
the hon. Alderman’s Motion was acted 
upon, these salaries would have to be raised 
—in fact doubled, instead of reduced, as 
they had been by Ministers. The noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
and his colleagues were pledged to carry 
reduction into every department of the 
State, and he regretted that the noble 


Lord had not entered into some detail of 


those reductions that were in progress. 
He had been informed, that these were 
vety extensive, and the Ministers had, 
therefore, redeemed their pledges, as far 
as circumstances enabled them, thereby 
emboldening the House and the country 
to place implicit confidence in their re- 
newed pledge of that evening, to effect 
every further reduction in their power, 
compatible with the public service. 
Though he, for one, had confidence in 
Ministets, he would vote for the hon. Al- 
derman’s Motion, should he press it to a 
division. He should do so with great re- 
luctance, but could not avoid doing so 
from his sense of public duty. In conclu- 
sion, the hon. Member said, he must pro- 
test against the assertion of the hon. 
member for Preston, that Ministers had 
neglected to make those reductions 
which they had promised. Much more 
remained to be done, for which, however, 
they must wait for a reformed Parliament. 
The great burthens on the industry of the 
country were the naval and military estab- 
lishments, which particularly called for 
reduction ; and when they were once safe 
in the harbour of a reformed Parliament, 
he trusted that the first measure of the 
new House of Commons would be, to re- 
duce those establishments, so as to make 
them only commensurate to the real ne- 
cessity of the country. 

Mr. Hunt begged again to explain, as 
the hon. Member had attributed a senti- 
ment to bim which he had already dis- 
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claimed. What he meant was, that the 
Reform Bill would give the Representa- 
tion to only a small portion of the people, 
so that it could not be expected that the 
House of Commons would be more chosen 
by the people than at present. 

Mr. Ewart was one of those who could 
not reconcile the beginning with the end 
of the speech of the hon. member for 
Preston. He appeared to impute unwor- 
thy motives to him and his hon. friends 
when they smiled at some of the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman. Their smiles 
were caused, not by his democratic princi- 
ples, but by the extraordinary air of 
aristocracy with which the hon. Member 
alluded to his servants and his trade. 
They did not cheer the mention of the 
people because it came from the noble 
Lord, nor did they laugh at that word on 
account of its coming from the hon. Mem- 
ber. It appeared never to have crossed 
his mind, that they might have laughed, 
not at the people, but at the speaker. In 
both cases they were influenced solely by 
the manner in which the subject was ad- 
verted to. They must look at the past 
conduct of Ministers for an earnest of the 
future, and he (Mr. Ewart) for one was 
satisfied. As he had interposed to cor- 
rect a misinterpretation of the feelings on 
that side of the House, he begged to 
add, that having risen himself from the 
people by trade, and being himself still 
one of them, he was not the man to 
undervalue them. 

Mr. O’ Connell was desirous to explain 
in a few words why he should oppose this 
Motion. ‘The hon. member for Preston 
had accused Ministers of not reducing 
their own salaries; but on that point the 
hon. Member had been sufficiently cor- 
rected, when, in answer to what he had 
said of their refusing reduction, the noble 
Lord, and the hon. member for Middlesex, 
had detailed the progress actually made 
towards attaining that object. For his 
part, he decidedly objected to being go- 
verned by the strict rule of the amount of 
salaries paid in 1797. Though of the 
salaries of that period some were below, 
there were others above the present scale 
of payment; and when the daties of an 
office had either increased or diminished 
since that time, the salary attached to it 
onght to be proportioned accordingly. 
Indeed, the hon. member for Middlesex 
had mentioned several which had been 
reduced below what they were at that 
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period, so that if the rule recommended 
by the worthy Alderman was adopted, 
there would not be so great a reduction 
as had already been effected. He put it 
to the House to say, whether such con- 
duct was refusing to listen to the cry of 
distress? It was alleged, that the people 
had been deluded upon the important 
questions of Reform and public distress. 
The people could not be deluded; the 
time had arrived when they could dis- 
tinguish between common sense and non- 
sense—between professions of sympathy, 
and real attempts to afford them relief— 
between real and mock reformers—be- 
tween men who told them that the addi- 
tion of 500,000 voters to the consti- 
tuency of the kingdom was no boon, and 
that the exclusion from that House of 150 
Members nominated by individuals was 
no Reform; and those who asserted that 
this was the greatest Reform ever accom- 
plished. In fact, the people were perfectly 
aware, that the Ministers were determined 
to destroy the rotten -borough system, pull- 
ing down with a powerful hand the fabric 
of corruption, and building on its ruins a 
pure temple to the Genius of the British 
Constitution. 

Mr. Sadler had always thought it his 
duty to support retrenchment, and would, 
therefore, vote for the Motion of the wor- 
thy Alderman. The arguments of the 
hon. member for Middlesex against it 
would have been equally cogent on many 
former occasions, for the House was en- 
titled to call for reductions so long as 
they had not been made equal to the pre- 
sent and former rate of wages. This was 
matter for consideration with the whole 
people, for whoever was Minister the bu- 
siness of reduction must go on. The Mi- 
nisters ought not to object to the Motion, 
since it only pledged them to the course 
they said they were willing to pursue. By 
agreeing to it they would act more honour- 
ably than by dividing the House. The 
matter of retrenchment must be taken in 
hand. For several years past, every speech 
from the Throne had sanctioned the prin- 
ciple ; and, although many reductions had 
been made, both by the late and present 
Ministry, enough had not been done. The 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir James Graham) 
before he was in office, made a Motion 
respecting the salaries and pensions re- 
ceived by members of the Privy Council ; 
but up to the present time they had expe- 
rienced no reduction, The Civil List also, 
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had not been sufficiently reduced. People 
in office ought not to determine what 
retrenchment should be made, but those 
who had to pay must look to their dimi- 
nished means, and consider what they 
could afford to give. The produce of 
the plough and loom were much depre- 
ciated in price, and when it was consi- 
dered that Ministers were helped into 
office by repeated pledges of reduction, it 
hardly became them then to oppose it. 
Whoever might make a similar motion 
to this, should always have his hum- 
ble support. The universally diminished 
capital of the kingdom required it; the 
landlords were receiving their rents from 
the decreasing capitals of their tenants ; 
and the farmers and manufacturers were 
compelled to reduce the wages of the 
workmen and labourers, until comfortable 
subsistence was denied to them; in short, 
all that was once profitable in this indus- 
trious country was going to decay, and 
this demanded great reductions in the 
salaries of public servants. 

Mr. Maberly rose to say but a very 
few words. He thought the question had 
not been thoroughly understood. There 
were many salaries of 1797 which ought 
not now to be so large. He, therefore, 
was decidedly opposed to returning blind- 
ly to the scale of 1797. What was the 
way, he begged to ask, to arrive at a pro- 
per conclusion? Examination. Let the 
office be tried by the labour which attach- 
ed to it, and paid in the way that was 
considered the fairest — in some such 
manner as mercantile situations. When 
it was known what Government had done 
on the subject, if any hon. Member was 
dissatisfied with it, then it would be com- 
petent for him to submit a motion to the 
House: but he really thought, after what 
had already transpired, the House ought 
not to countenance the motion now 
brought forward hy the worthy Alderman. 
The hon. member for Preston had charged 
hon. Gentlemen who were now seated on 
the Ministerial side of the House, but who 
had formerly been seated on the opposite 
side, with a change of opinions on the 
subject of economy and retrenchment. 
He (Mr. Maberly) repelled that charge 
with contempt. Government, he would 
maintain, had redeemed its pledge. He 
would assert, that there was not a shadow 
of proof to charge the Ministers with a 
dereliction of principles. Had they not 
adopted all the reductions recommended 
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by the Committee, and was that a deser- 
tion of their pledge? After reducing 
their own salaries, they were examining 
those held by persons under them; and 
whenever the Government would under- 
take such a task, it was always advisable 
to allow it to do so; but when a Govern- 
would not undertake it, then, as in the 
case of the Finance Committee, it was the 
duty of the House to step in and enforce 
it. When that Committee made its re- 
port, the late Government opposed itself 
to the reductions recommended ; but the 
present had acted differently, for it in- 
stantly proceeded to carry the recommend- 
ations of that Committee into execution. 
He would contend, therefore, that the noble 
Lord and his colleagues had fulfilled their 
promises. Humble as he was, he would 
support Ministers so long as they acted 
in the way they had done, notwithstand- 
ing the taunts which might be made by 
the Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House. 

Mr. George Dawson said, he did not 
feel the difficulty which appeared to have 
overtaken the hon. member for Middlesex, 
who had spoken against the necessity of 
urging Ministers to carry on retrenchment, 
and yet declared he should give the 
worthy Alderman his vote. For his part 
he considered the Motion as inopportune 
and unnecessary, and therefore did not in- 
tend to give it the benefit of his vote, nor 
support, like the hon. Member a motion 
which he conceived improper and incorrect. 
The present Governmenthad certainly made 
some reductions for which they deserved 
credit; but the harvest had been reaped 
to a considerable extent by the labours of 
their predecessors, which he hoped to 
prove before he sat down, leaving them 
only very poor and scanty gleanings. He 
really never heard so unintelligible a state- 
ment as that made by the worthy Alder- 
man. It was impossible to comprehend it. 
It was a little singular that a document 
which could have furnished much valuable 
information should not have been referred 
to in the course of the discussion, and 
which was on the Table. It would have 
shown how much had been already done 
in economy and retrenchment as to the 
reduction of the salaries of Officers, and 
the abolishing of offices altogether, by pre- 
ceding Governments, since the year 1821. 
So far from the present Government hav- 
ing all the claim to praise on that ground, 
the document in question would prove 
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that much had been done by their prede- 
cessors. It was not his intention to enter 
into a detail of the items, but he would 
read to the House the results. Since the 
year 1821, he would maintain, that the 
different Administrations had caused such 
reductions in the various establishments to 
be made as was consistent with the ad- 
vantages of the country. It appeared, 
from a Return upon the Table, that in 
seventy-three different departments a vast 
saving had been effected. To the Parlia- 
mentary Papers of 1830, he was now re- 
ferring. The number of persons em- 
ployed in 1821 in seventy-three depart- 
ments, was 26,243, with salaries amounting 
to 3,694,000/. Inthe same seventy-three 
departments, in the year 1829, the number 
of persons employed was 22,572, with 
salaries amounting to 3,091,000/. Be- 
tween the two periods, no less than 3,671 
offices had been abolished, and a saving of 
603,000/. had been effected. Besides 
these, there had been reduced, as appeared 
from the Minutes of the Treasury, 241 
other offices, with a saving of 105,7447. 
The whole number of offices abolished 
amounted to 4,050, and the nett saving to 
the public was 700,974/. Such was the 
fact, and there had been a great many 
savings made since, for the documents 
he was quoting from, only came down to 
1829. He had not the details of subse- 
quent abolitions, but the amount was large, 
and the noble Lord and his Colleagues would 
find it no easy task to effect those large 
reductions of which so much had been 
said. Looking at those already made, it 
was impossible to say, that the Govern- 
ments which preceded this had been in- 
different to the interests of the people. 
The late Government had looked very 
narrowly into the subject, and had done 
what was most conducive to the public 
service, by procuring a faithful and efficient 
discharge of public duty ; and until it was 
proved the salaries were excessive, or the 
duties unnecessary, he hoped the House 
would agree in thinking the present Motion 
ill-timed, He thought this must be the 
opinion of Ministers, who, having the 
documents before them, had not said much 
on this subject, and he concluded they 
were satisfied with what had been already 
done. He must confess, that he felt sur- 
prised at hearing the speech made by the 
hon. member for Kerry, who was not then 
in his place. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, he thought, might have remained, 
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as it was riot likely that it would pass with- 
out cotiment He thought that the hon. 
and leatned Gentleman’s attack upon | 
the hor. member for Preston was as in-| 
decent a proceeding as he had ever) 
Witnessed in that House. He (Mr. Daw- | 
son) thodght there was something about 
the prosecutions against that hon. and 
learned Gentleman not quite cleared up, | 
and he was rather surprised to hear that 
hon. and learned Gentleman lauding the 
present Administration, and persecuting 
the Government with his support and adu- 
lation on every occasion. The hon, and 
learned Member had said, that the people 
of the country could distinguish between 
sense and honsense,—imputing to himself 
that what he said was wise and sensible, 
and everything which the hon. member for 
Preston uttered was the contrary. He 
was not the advocate or the supporter of 
the hon. member for Preston. God knew 
there were not two men in the House who 
differed more in opinion than he did from 
that hon. Member ; but he would say, that 
the attack of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was.as indecent an exhibition as 
he had ever witnessed in Parliament. He 
had attempted to ask himself what had 
the present Ministers done to call forth 
such exuberant praises? As to Retrench- 
ment, he could uot find anything they had 
done more than effect a reduction of 
20,000/., which was made under the re- 
commendation of the House; but the 
House had also recommended a reduction 
of 10,0002. in the Civil List; which the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had not made, and which, in fact, 
he refused to make, and the House had 
gone along with him in refusing to follow 
the recommendation of the Committee. 
There had, in fact, been no reduction in 
any of the Estimates; neither in the 
Army nor Navy, for there had been an 
increase in both. In the Ordnance there 
had been some trifling diminution of ex- 
penditure. The other Estimates had 
not yet come before the House; but 
in the great branches, the demands for 
the present year exceeded those of the 
preceding and of every other year since 
the Duke of Wellington had come into 
office. If that were the case and there 
was no reduction in those Estimates which 
had farnished the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham), with occasions for 
such flaming speeches, in which he de- 
nounced and compared the men in 
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office to birds of prey, he should like 
to ktiow what had justified the hon. mem- 
bers for Middlesex and Kerry in their 
praises of the present Government. The 
House and the country should be re- 
minded that those very subjects were 
adopted in order to inflame the public 
mind, and to lead it into the delusion 
now prevalent, by stating that no re- 
medy could be applied until the great 
measure of Reform should have passed. 
They were brought prominently forward 
for that purpose. The House must re- 
collect the denunciations of the right 
hon. Baronet against pensions and sala- 
ries, and yet he sat down satisfied with 
only a reduction of 20,0002. His object, 
and that of his party, had been answered 
by exciting a flame against the late 
Government; but how could Gentlemen, 
after what he had stated, cheer so loudly 
what had been done by the present Go- 
vernment? The fact was, the public mind 
was misdirected ; for, while the present 
men in office had raised this clamour, they 
were now obliged to have recourse to the 
question of what they called Reform, in 
order to occupy the public attention and 
turn it away from the subjects which had 
inflamed it. The noble Lord the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had said the other 
night, that much was not to be expected 
from any attempt at present to lessen the 
public expenditure; while, at the same 
time, the hon. member for Middlesex and 
others had said, that they would not be 
satisfied unless greater reductions were 
made, and that the people required con- 
siderable relief. If, however, the Go- 
vernment said that there could be no re- 
duction in the expenditure—if there could 
be none in the Army, the Navy, the Ord- 
nance, or the Miscellaneous Estimates, 
where were the public to look for reduc- 
tion? There then could be bat one subject 
for reduction—the National Debt. This 
then must be the object, he would not say 
of the Government—but this must be the 
ultimate object of those who, sitting on 
the Opposition side of the House, called 
for greater reductions ; who supported the 
Ministers in their plans of Reform because 
they expected to pull down that Debt alto- 
gether. This great nation could never be 
protected or served without keeping up 
its army and navy, and all its public estab- 
lishments; but if Gentlemen would only 
watch the progress of public writers, they 
would see, that all their efforts were di- 
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rected to the reduction of the National 
Debt. This was no new idea.—But let 
any one ask himself what idea had the peo- 
ple of Reform, except that it would lessen 
their burthens, which could only be 
effected by the annihilation of the public 
Debt, and the confiscation of Church pro- 
perty. Was not this the effect of what 
was constantly urged by those Gentlemen 
at his own side of the House, who were 
now so well known by the name of the 
Mountain? and if anything could induce 
him more than the demerits of the Question 
of Reform itself to oppose the Ministers, 
it would be the support that they sought 
from the hon. members for Middlesex and 
Bridport, and those who acted with them. 
Whatever others might suppose, he con- 
sidered their object to be the levelling of 
all ranks in the country, and that could 
only be effected by the destruction of 
funded property, of Church property, and 
of Colonial property, and they had been 
unfortunately supported by the declam- 
ation of those who, when out of power, 
demanded Retrenchment, and who now, 
when in power, found they could not 
accomplish what out of power they had 
said was abundantly easy, and therefore 
directed the public mind to Reform, for 
the purpose of deluding the people, and 
turning away attention from their own 
broken faith. 

Sir J. Graham could not congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman wko had just 
sat down upon the happy state of his feel- 
ings, in thinking that an hon. Gentleman, 
who had once been in opposition to the 
Government, could not pay it the tribute 
of his approbation without some base 
compromise having taken place between 
the Government and that hon. Gentleman. 
He could not have believed it possible, 
had he not himself witnessed the fact, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would have 
reiterated his suspicions that a compromise 
had taken place between the Government 
and the hon. and learned member for Kerry, 
after the declaration which his right hon. 
friend, the Secretary of State for Ireland, 
had made upon his honour—honour which 
the right hon. Gentleman did not dispute, 
and.did not even profess to doubt—that 
no such compromise had ever existed. 
He, too, might comment, if he were in- 
clined to retort such remarks upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, upon the marvellous 
connexion which at present existed be- 
tween the right hon, Gentleman and the 
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hon. member for Preston. He was as- 
tonished at hearing the right hon. Gentle- 
man cheer the speech of the hon. member 
for Preston; but he was still more as- 
tonished when he saw that right hon. Gen- 
tleman get up in his place, and heat him word 
by word, and sentiment by sentiment, de- 
fend that speech. Things like these were 
almost incredible. Certain it was, that po- 
litics did often lead to strange coalitions ; 
but, even in the history of coalitions, he 
believed that would appear the strangest 
of all coalitions—he meant the strange 
coalition which had been formed between 
a Gentleman who claimed for himself the 
character of a real Reformer, and a party 
which was opposed to all Reform, and which 
had lost office and power because its leader 
would consent to no Reform, and had 
even declared, that he conceived the pre- 
sent scheme of Representation the most 
perfect that heart could conceive; and 
that, if he had to frame a constitution de 
novo, he would endeavour to approach, 
for he could not expect to equal, the Re- 
presentative system which now existed in 
England. ‘Though such were the avowed 
sentiments of the leader of this party, the 
House had that night seen a coalition 
formed between the right hon. Gentleman, 
no inconsiderable member of it, and a 
gentleman who differed from it on every 
other imaginable subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman had plumed himself very highly 
on what he was pieased to call the imper- 
fect fulfilment of the pledges which the 
' Ministers had given on the subject of re- 
trenchment before they came into office. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
certain expressions which he (Sir J. 
Graham) had formerly used, and had 
taunted him with them, as if the right 
hon. Gentleman expected that he would 
now be ashamed of them. ‘To those 
taunts he would reply, that he was satis- 
fied, that to the best of his power, since 
he had accepted office, he had endeavoured 
to fulfil every pledge of retrenchment 
which he had given when seated on the 
opposite benches. He certaimly had com- 
mented on the pensions and sinecures en- 
joyed by members of the Privy Council, 
who held offices under the Ministry. He 
certainly had commented on the notorious 
facts, which had never yet been contra- 
dicted, that a majority of the late Cabinet, 
not satisfied with the salaries attached to 
their offices, were pluralists in pensions 
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whilst the pay of half-pay officers was to 
abate when they held civil situations, those 


distinguished officers were to hold their | 


regiments, and their full pay and their 
half-pay, with their high offices, pen- 
sions, and sinecures. That was his 
accusation against the members of the 
late Ministry. Now, was there a single 
member of the present Cabinet against 
whom a similar accusation could be urged ? 
He said there was not one. What had he 
said further? He had said, that the sala- 
ries of these officers were too high. What 
had been the conduct of this Ministry 
since they came into office? Was there 
any occasion for him to recapitulate the 
statement of the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex upon that subject? Need he tell 
them that they had reduced the salaries 
of the Secretary to the Treasury, the Home 
Secretary, the Colonial Secretary, and of 
the Lord Privy Seal? It was reductions 
of this kind that had won for them the 
support of the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry. Nay, it was supposed that 
they had carried reduction too far in some 
cases, and especially in that of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, whose salary 
had been reduced, contrary to the opinion 
of the Gentlemen opposite and the salary 
of the Master of the Mint, which it was pro- 
posed to reduce by the Bill which had been 
recently introduced into Parliament. He 
could boast—only it was not a subject to 
make a boast of, nor should he have men- 
tioned it had he not been, as it were, put 
upon his defence—he could state, that his 
own salary, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
had been reduced ten per cent; that 
the salary of the first Secretary had been 
reduced twenty per cent, and that the salary 
of the Deputy Comptroller of the Navy had 
been reduced twenty five percent. Thus, 
then, had the Ministers set the example of 
reducing the salaries of the great officers of 
State. The hon. member for Aldborough 
(Mr. Sadler) had said, that he always had 
entered his protest, and that he always 
would enter his protest, against confining 
reduction to the salary of the inferior 
officers. That was his principle too, and 
the principle of all the present Ministers. 
And what had been their practice ? Minis- 
ters had not begun with reducing the 
salaries of the inferior officers, they had 
begun with the salaries of the Cabinet ; 
and then, having had their own salaries 
fixed by Parliament, they had proceeded 
to administer strict justice between the 
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public and the officers next below. His 
noble friend (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had told the House what had been 
done with regard to the Commissioners of 
Customs. He would admit, that in the 
last eighteen months, the late Govern- 
ment—stimulated no doubt by the cry for 
retrenchment out of doors—had made 
great reductions in the public expendi- 
ture; but what had the present Govern- 
ment done in the short time during which 
they had been in office? His noble friend 
had told them, that the Government had 
abolished two Commissionerships of Cus- 
toms. But that was not all. They had 
reduced the salaries of the remaining 
Commissioners from 1,400. to 1,2001. a 
year. In his own office had he been 
idle? He had stated last Session, when 
he brought forward the Navy Estimates, 
that he had abolished four Commissioner- 
ships in the Victualling Department, with 
salaries from 800/. to 1,000/.a-year. He 
had put down three other officers with 
smaller salaries, and altogether he had 
abolished nine salaries, varying from 
800/. to 1,0002. a-year, besides reducing 
forty or fifty unnecessary offices. He did 
not mean to say, that this was all he in- 
tended to do in the way of retrenchment. 
Quite the reverse—but time must be given 
before further retrenchments were made. 
He had never contended when on the 
other side of the House for such a propo- 
sition as that which the hon. Alderman 
had now brought forward. He had stated 
that the price of articles of the first neces- 
sity had fallen since the year 1797; and 
that therefore some revision ought to be 
made in the salaries of public servants. 
To that principle Ministers had recently 
proved their adherence. He said, that 
many of the reductions which had re- 
cently been made fell below the scale of 
1797, and that to tie Ministers down in 
all cases to the scale of that year, would 
not only be hard upon them, but also in- 
jurious to the public. Here he should 
have closed his remarks, but for the ob- 
servation which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had thought fit to make on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform. By 
some strange hallucination of intellect, 
the right hon. Gentleman had connected 
Parliamentary Reform with the destruction 
of public credit, and with the ruin of all 
the great institutions of the country. 
First of all he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it did not strike him 
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as a very singular circumstance, that 
those persons who were most sensitive 
to everything affecting public credit— 
namely, the public creditors themselves— 
entertained an opinion diametrically op- 
posite to his? The state of public credit 
at present, compared with the state of it 
when the Reform Bill was first introduced, 
proved that in the estimation of the public 
creditor the public credit of the country 
was vastly improved [a voice from the 
Opposition, “ No!”] Did the hon, 
Gentleman mean to deny the fact that 
the price of stocks had risen six or 
seven per cent since the  introduc- 
tion of the Reform Bill? Was the hon. 
Gentleman unacquainted with the fact 
that at the public meeting ofthe merchants 
of London on the subject of Reform, the 
first resolution in favour of it was moved 
by a banker, who was one of the largest 
fundholders in the country. He meant 
Mr. Lloyd. Independently of all this,— 
was it not an irrefragable truth, that Re- 
form was not only necessary for the main- 
tenance of the public faith, but also 
for the satisfaction of the public mind, 
the maintenance of the internal tranquil- 
lity of the country? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taunted the Ministers with the 
present amount of the Estimates. He 
hoped, that the country would recollect, 
when the Ministers were thus taunted by 
their predecessors in office, what was the 
situation of the country at the time when 
the late Ministers fled from,the helm, de- 
claring themselves unable to guide the 
vessel of the State. He would tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that at the moment 
when the late Ministry so fled, the six 
home counties were almost in open insur- 
rection; that the state of Ireland was most 
alarming ; that the foreign relations of the 
country were most disturbed. [An hon. 
Member of the Opposition burst into a 
violent laugh.| Did the hon. Gentleman 
who indulged in that senseless laugh mean 
to deny these facts? He had every re- 
spect for that hon. Member ; he should be 
happy to hear him controvert these facts 
when on his legs; but the mode which he 
had taken of expressing his dissent was 
neither customary nor courteous. He 


called upon the hon. Member to deny 
these facts if he could,—the country re- 
collected them well enough. He was sa- 
tisfied, that if the internal tranquillity 
of the country should be restored, as 
he had no doubt it would be, by the 
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passing of the Reform Bill, it would be in: 
the power of the executive Government to 
make large reductions in our military 
and naval establishments. He admitted, 
that the hon. member for Middlesex was 
right in stating that those establishments 
were the real cause of our expenditure ; 
and he assured that hon. Member that, as 
soon as the Ministers could with safety, 
they would reduce them. If eform were 
necessary to secure the internal peace of the 
country, then all measures of retrenchment 
must depend on its being carried success- 
fully. Ministers introduced the Reform 
Bill as a parliamentary measure. By that 
Bill they were prepared to stand or fall. 
If they carried it, all their pledges of eco- 
nomy would be redeemed ; and by a strict 
attention to those principles, which had 
already secured them the support of the 
people of England, they would stand, not 
convicted of a base dereliction of duty, 
but would go down to posterity as Minis- 
ters—[laughter, and cries of “ hear” from 
the Opposition|—he repeated that they 
would go down to posterity as Ministers 
who had redeemed, not only their pledges 
of economy—their paltry pledges of 
economy he might say, in comparison 
with the other pledges they had given, —but 
also that pledge which was the ground- 
work of all their policy—their pledge to 
carry Reform, without which they were 
convinced that the Government of this 
country could not be safely or honestly con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was absent from 
the House when the right hon. Baronet 
commenced his Speech, and could there- 
fore address himself only to his concluding 
observations. He would not argue with 
the right hon. Baronet what the opinion of 
posterity might be; but if the judgment 
of the present day was an index of that 
of posterity, he thought that the right hon. 
Baronet had not much reason to flatter 
himself with the opinion that would be 
formed hereafter. It certainly had struck 
him as extraordinary, that the right hon. 
Baronet had contrived, very ingeniously, 
to avoid the real question before the House 
for the sake of launching into an argu- 
ment on that of Reform. The question 
before the House was, were they to agree 
or not with the motion of the worthy Al- 
derman, a question confined within a nar- 
row compass, but this the right hon. Ba- 
ronet avoided for the sake of contrasting 
the merits of the present Government with 
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the faults of that which had preceded it. 
He was not surprised that the right hon. 
Baronet found it difficult to disagree with 
the worthy Alderman, because in opposing 
the motion, he opposed his former prin- 
ciples; while the Opposition, in object- 
ing to it only followed the course they had 
pursued when a similar one had been 
brought forward by the right hon. Baronet 
himself in February last. On adverting to 
the motion which had been then proposed, 
he (Mr. Goulburn) found that the right 
hon. Baronet distinctly alluded to the rate 
of salaries that were paid in 1797, and he 
had then urged the same arguments nearly 
as had been now employed by the hon. 
member for Kerry, but without receiving 
the same cheers which had greeted him 
now. He was, therefore, surprised that Mi- 
nisters should oppose the Motion of the 
worthy Alderman on the present occa- 
sion. The right hon. Baronet, however, 
had accused the late Government of leav- 
ing the affairs of the country in a bad con- 
dition when they fled from the helm, de- 
claring they were unable longer io direct 
it. But the late Government did not fly 
from the helm: they acted on a principle 
on which it was consistent with the dignity 
of a Government to act. When the House 
of Commons showed that it had withdrawn 
that support, without which the Govern- 
ment could not act effectively they did 
tender their resignation to his Majesty, 
and begged him to allow them to withdraw 
their services. Other Governments might 
pursue a different course. There might 
be those who would bring forward mea- 
sures connected with the Finance and 
Government of the country, and who, after 
the House had withdrawn its support of 
those measures, might still think proper to 
remain in office. He would not take upon 
himself to judge the motives of those men, 
nor say that they had acted wrong; but 
this he would say, that looking back to 
the best times of the constitution of the 
country, they who had retired from office 
when the House of Commons had with- 
drawn its support, had, at least, the satis- 
faction of being confirmed in the opinion 
on which they had acted by the prece- 
dents of men who had always been held 
as most distinguished for character and 
principle in the annals of the country. 
He was willing to admit, that the home 
counties of England were nearly in a state 
of insurrection at the time when the pre- 
sent Government came into office; but 
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could the right hon. Baronet entertain a 
doubt as to the termination of those dis- 
turbances, whatever Government might 
have happened to be in office? Had not 
measures been already taken for the sup- 
pression of those disturbances? And in 
fact, though it was true, that Special Com- 
missions had not been issued, yet mea- 
sures had been taken to put down those 
disturbances, and that they were put down 
was not owing to the merits of any parti- 
cular Ministry, but because the country 
was ready to lend its support to whatever 
party might hold the reins of Government. 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet on the subject of Ireland 
he(Mr. Goulburn) did not apprehend that 
that was the time to enter into a discussion 
on the state of that country; but if he 
might judge from the statements which 
were now appearing in the newspapers, of 
what was taking place there at the present 
time, he should be justified in saying, that 
there still was in that country, and had 
been for some time past, much to alarm 
every man who felt for its interests, and 
who wished that it should continue to re- 
tain its connection with England. The dan- 
gerous question agitated by the hon, 
member for Kerry, was still as unsettled 
as ever. The right hon. Baronet had in- 
timated that there would hereafter be 
great reductions in the naval and military 
establishments of the country. He hoped 
that the state and condition of the coun- 
try, and the state of our foreign relations, 
would presently wear such an aspect as to 
allow of the proposed reduction; and in 
that case he should have the sincerest gra- 
tification in supporting the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. But, on the other hand, he trust- 
ed, that if there was anything in the in- 
ternal situation of the country that called 
for a Military force for the protection of 
property, or if there was anything in the 
external relations of the empire thatcalled 
for the interference of Great Britain to 
make her voice respected, the Government 
would not permit itself, in consequence of 
any rash pledges it might have given to 
the hon. member for Middlesex, with a 
view perhaps to secure the temporary 
cheers of those who were anxious for re- 
trenchment at all risks, to be deluded into 
unadvised reductions, and so sacrifice the 
permanent interests of the country. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he never remem- 
bered any debate m which such inconsis- 
tency had been manifested between the 
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speeches of hon. Members and their votes. 
The hon. member for Middlesex had been 
inconsistent with himself; for, after pass- 
ing a panegyric on Government, which 
they had endeavoured to deserve, he con- 
cluded by declaring he should vote against 
them; and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dawson) considered the attack of the hon. 
member for Kerry upon the hon. member 
for Preston as one of the most indecent 
he ever witnessed ; and yet, with a maryel- 
lous degree of consistency, he opposed, by 
his vote, the points he advocated in his 
speech. His right hon. friend (Sir J. 
Graham) had fallen under the censure of 
the last speaker, for having introduced the 
subject of Reform, when the fact was, that 
whatever his right hon. friend had said 
on that subject, was only in reply to the 
right hon. friend of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It was certainly some- 
what unfortunate that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had missed hearing nearly all the 
right hon. Baronet’s speech, as weil as the 
whole of the right hon. Gentleman’s (Mr, 
Dawson’s) speech. Atleast, he should have 
taken care to understand their tendency 
before he supported one, or replied to the 
other, and that would have prevented him 
giving a hard hit to a political supporter, 
while he thought he was assailing a politi- 
cal opponent. He would then have known, 
that the part of the speech of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, of which he com- 
plained, was in answer to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Daw- 
son) on the subject of Reform. 

Mr. Dawson. The question of Reform 
was not introduced by me. 

Mr. Stanley. It was not for him to tell 
by what undefined chain of reasoning the 
hon. Gentleman had arrived at the sub- 
ject of Reform. But he would appeal to 
the recollection of those who had heard 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said— 
not to that of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had not heard what he 
had said—whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not concluded his speech with a 
violent tirade against Reform, as if the 
Government had never supported Reform 
before, but had suddenly seized upon it 
as a new idea, to carry away the minds of 
the people from the subjects of retrench- 
ment and economy, upon which, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman, they found 
themselves unable to redeem their pledges, 
but which his right hon. friend had shewn 
they had redeemed, It might well have 
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been said, that the present Ministers were 
deluding the country, if, in the state in 
which the late Government had left the 
country, they had pretended they were 
able to diminish its military establish- 
ments. It would have been false economy 
indeed, then, to have weakened our mili- 
tary strength. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Goulburn) had, by way of 
taunt, said, that there were some Minis- 
ters who, in defiance of public opinion, 
would not fly from the helm, but who 
were still determined to hold their places. 
He would reply to that taunt, that the 
present Ministers were determined, if they 
could, to earry the great question of Re- 
form; and there was no sacrifice, short 
of the sacrifice of principle, no exertion 
they were not ready to make, to effect 
that object; and if they could carry that 
great measure, on which their publie cha- 
racter and principles had throughout been 
staked, they would lose no time in for- 
warding those other measures which they 
had uniformly supported. The public 
wished and hoped, he believed, that they 
should remain in office to carry that Bill 
through. For hisown part, he should not feel 
any regret at abandoning office, nor would 
any of his friends feel regret ; but neither 
he, nor any one of them, would shrink 
from office, however laborious their duties, 
or thankless their task, as long as they 
thought that their holding office was for 
the benefit of thecountry. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that it was not at present 
for the benefit of thecountry. But why did 
the right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
quit office? Because they could not carry 
on the Government. Public opinion had 
been pronounced too strongly against 
them. They quitted office after having 
been defeated on one question, because 
they would not encounter defeat on the 
question that was next to follow. Hehad 
heard the noble Duke, lately at the head 
of the Government, declare, that he left 
office, and gave up the situation of Prime 
Minister, after having been left in a mi- 
nority on the question of the Civil List, 
because he did not like to suffer a defeat 
on the great question of Parliamentary 
Reform. The right hon. Gentleman had 
taunted Ministers with keeping their places 
after being left in a minority, and he was 
very severe on his noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on account of his 
Budget; but did the right hon. Gentle- 
man not recollect what had happened 
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to his own friends, and to himself, on one 
or two occasions? Washe, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, never left in a minority 
—never obliged to abandon any of his 
measures? [a voice, “ The Stamp Duties.” | 
He did not mean the Stamp Duties, though 
that was one case. But did they go out 
of office when they were left in a minority 
on the question of giving two pensions to 
the sons of Cabinet Ministers? They had 
not shown any reluctance to remain in 
office after being defeated. He did not 
complain of that [a voice, “‘ The Test and 
Corporation Acts also”|, The defeat on 
the Test and Corporation Acts he consi- 
dered a trifle. He repeated, he did not 
blame the right hon. Gentleman for not 
leaving office, but he thought it right to 
recall these circumstances to his recollec- 
tion, when he, of all men, talked of Mi- 
nisters having a pertinacious attachment 
to office, in which they had, as yet, re- 
mained but a very short time, compared 
with the period in which office had been 
held by the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends, after they had been beaten. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred, in his 
discursive speech, to the state of Ireland ; 
but there was at present no time to dis- 
cuss a question so full of difficulty; and 
it appeared to him exceedingly improper 
to introduce such an important topic as a 
make-weight to alight cause, onan occasion 
quite foreign to the state of Ireland. Much 
had been done for that country, though 
more yet remained to do; but take that 
country throughout, and he would venture 
to assert, that there was no comparison 
between the security now generally en- 
joyed, which was greater than had ever 
been anticipated, and the state of disturb- 
ance in which that country was left when 
the right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
quitted office. He stated that, fearing no 
contradiction. The right hon. Gentleman 
had talked of measures which had been 
taken before he left office; but he must 
say, that he knew nothing of them, and 
had never discovered any trace of them. 
As far as he understood, and was in- 
formed, of measures for the suppression of 
the disturbances of that country, when the 
right hon. Gentleman left the Adminis- 
tration, there was no public record what- 
ever, nor the slightest public proof, that 
any such measures ever were contem- 
plated. If there were any, they had all 
melted away, “like the baseless fabric of 
avision.” With regard to the southern 
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and western counties of Ireland, in which 
the disturbances had prevailed, there cer- 
tainly was much to regret; but there was 
also now much that was consolatory, and 
much that encouraged a hope of returning 
and continuing repose. Peace and tran- 
quillity were, in fact, being restored in 
that country, more rapidly than those who 
did not behold it could well believe. If 
any measure more than another had tended 
to this good end—if any measure more 
than another had checked that danger 
with which the country was threatened, 
and might perchance be threatened 
again—if any one measure more than 
another had stayed the agitation which 
was going on for what was called the Re- 
peal of the Union, which meant the se- 
paration of the two countries—it was that 
very measure which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had so much abused—that mea- 
sure of Parliamentary Reform, which had 
at once pleased the people of England, 
and satisfied the people of Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman could not possibly 
conceive that he (Mr. Stanley), and the 
hon. member for Kerry, could act together 
for the good of the country, notwithstand- 
ing his own extraordinary union with the 
hon. member for Preston; and he could 
not conceive that there could be any co- 
operation between the Ministers and Mr. 
O’Connell, unless there had been some 
dishonourable and disgraceful compro- 
mise. It had been his painful duty to act 
in opposition to the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry. If he were placed in 
a similar situation again, if he found that 
the hon. and learned Member was exert- 
ing his great talents and his extraordinary 
abilities in effecting mischief—if he found 
him again trying to offend against the laws 
of the country, he would not be found de- 
ficient in the performance of his duty, and 
certainly would not neglect, however pain- 
ful he might feel it, as strenuously to op- 
pose that hon. and learned Member as he 
had done before. But when he found 
that hon. and learned Member exerting 
his great talents for the advantage of the 
country, he should feel ashamed of him- 
self if he allowed the remembrance of any 
political differences—he would not say 
personal differences, for there were none 
between them—but if he could suffer poli- 
tical differences to prevent him from con- 
curring with that hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, and from” co-operating zealously and 
cordially with him, when he found that he 
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was labouring for the good of the coun- 
try. It was not his intention to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman through the 
various topics of his speech, in which he 
had touched upon every thing but the 
question before the House ; he would only 
say, that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
charge of inconsistency against his right 
hon. friend, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, was without foundation. His 
right hon. friend never had contemplated 
the reduction of salaries without any re- 
ference whatever to the changes in the 
currency. He conceived the difference in 
the value of money should constitute the 
ground of reduction, but he had never con- 
tended that the salary of an office should 
be reduced, without examination, to the 
scale of 1797. For his own part, he felt 
so satisfied of the impropriety of the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Alderman, and so strongly 
convinced that the House and the country 
were decidedly opposed to it, that he 
doubted whether the hon. Alderman, 
though supported by the hon. Member 
for Preston, would bring the question to 
the test of a division. If the hon. Alder- 
man did, so assured was he of the feeling 
of the country, and so strong his own con- 
scientious conviction, that he must say, 
he had never gone out of the House 
against any motion with a more thorough 
satisfaction, than he should then do, that 
his opinion was correct. 

Mr. Gillon could not be silent on this oc- | 
casion, because he proposed to vote for the 
previous question, as moved by the noble 
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Lord, though he was determined to sup- 

port the most rigid economy, consistent | 
with the proper administration of the af- | 
fairs of the country. He wished to re- | 
lieve the House and the country from 
the delusion which was attempted to be 
practised on them by hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side, who talked of Ministers de- 
luding the country by a cry for Reform ; 
but the fact was, there existed a most un- 
natural combination between them and the 
hon. member for Preston, and their object 
was, toreturn to office, and again dip their 
hands into the people’s pockets. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the late Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, had taken great cre- 
dit to the late Ministers for certain reduc- 
tions made since 1821, but these reduc- 
tions were forced upon them by the steady 
and consistent demands of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex. ‘The hon. member for 
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distress, the true cause of which was, the 
iniquitous bill of 1819, which caused a 
sudden return to cash payments. The 
same hon. Gentleman had also been pleased 
to say, the pressure on the manufacturing 
classes was greater now than ever; vhen, as 
he could testify, for it came within his own 
knowledge, that, in 1826 and 1827, when 
the right hon. Gentlemen were in office, the 
people of Scotland were labouring fourteen 
hours in the day, and not earning above 6s, 
in the week. ‘That was not now the case ; 
and he rejoiced to think matters were better, 
both as regarded the quantity of employ- 
ment, and the remuneration obtained, 
while he could not sufficiently admire the 
patience with which the labouring part of the 
community had borne their sufferings. The 
only sure mode of giving relief was, to re- 
move the clogs.on industry, by diminish- 
ing taxation, which impeded undertakings 
by diminishing profits, and checked em- 
ployment for all classes of the people. He 
believed, that the Ministers were sincere 
in their endeavours to diminish the expenses 
of the State, and he would therefore vote 
for the previous question. 

Mr. Alderman Wood would take but a 
very few moments in reply. The question 
of Reform had superseded in debate 
the consideration of the subject he had 
introduced, and he had heard but little 
which called for elucidation. There had 
been hardly any thing said on the ques- 
tion he had submitted to the House; but 
hon. Members had spoken on all other 
subjects than the question before them. 
There had been a good deal of abuse, but 
no argument. He had only to reply, in- 
deed, to the right hon. member for Har- 
wich, who had been schooling every body. 
That right hon. Gentleman had not proved 
that he was wrong. He had shown that 
the expenditure for the civil service of 
the Government, in 1797, was 1,300,0001., 
and that now it was 2,700,0002.,, being 
1,400,0001. now more than it was then. 
There were many examples of Gentlemen 
holding three or four offices, and doing 
nothing, though they enjoyed two or three 
thousand a year. That was taking the 
public money for no public services, and 
was, in fact, a public robbery. As he had 
heard nothing against his proposition, he 
was determined to divide the House, and 
then he and the country would see which 
of those Members who were pledged to 
economy, as wellas Reform, would redeem 
their pledge. There was not a Member 
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returned for a populous place, who was 
not so pledged; and he was determined 
to ascertain, by calling for a division, who 


were true, and who were false, to their | 


constituents, 

The House then divided; when there 
appeared — For the Previous Question 
216; Against it 13—Majority 203. 

List of the Minority. 


Ingilby, Sir William 
Kenyon, Hon. 1. 
Mostyn, E. W. LL. 
Sadler, M. T. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
TELLERS. 

Hume, Joseph 
Wood, Alderman 


Bainbridge, Thomas 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Burrell, Sir Charles 
Dick, Quintin 
Handcock, Richard 
Hodgson, John 
Holdsworth, Thoinas 
Hunt, Henry 


GeneraL Recisrer or Derps.] 
Mr. John Campbell moved for leave to 
bring in his General Register of Deeds 
Bill. He would not trouble the House with 
many observations, as he had on a former 
occasion fully explained the nature and 
object of his Bill, but he had some reason 
to complain of the opposition which had 
been made to it by one class of professional 
men, who had endeavoured to excite a 
prejudice in the minds of the landed 
proprietors against the proposition of a 
General Register. They had not opposed 
it directly, and in person, but they had 
put others forward to oppose it; and 


for that purpose many unfair means | 


had been resorted to. The Bill had 
been described as intended to bring all 
Title Deeds to London, and lodge them 
in one huge Mausoleum. Nothing was 
more false. He intended, that proprietors 
should still retain the custody of their own 
Deeds, though duplicates or copies of them 
might be lodged in the office. It was 
said, that it would be better to have oftices 
in each county, and that if there were only 
one great metropolitan office, there might 
be some great calamity, and then all deeds 


would be lost. But what he had said, of 


the proprietors keeping their own deeds, 


was a complete answer to this; and if 


there were offices in Cifferent parts of the 
country, that would occasion great addi- 
tional expense and inconvenience, and 
would prevent a uniformity of practice in 
registration. ‘The advantage of a general 
collection of duplicates or copies of deeds 
would materially reduce the expense of the 
transfer of real property. ‘The country So- 
licitors were afraid of losing their business ; 
but their fears were without foundation ; 
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|for, according to the Bill, not a single 
| London agent would be necessary, and 
the correspondence would be direct be- 
tween the country and the Register 
| Office in London. Another objection 
had been found, in the publicity which 
such an establishment would give to titles 
/and writings hitherto kept secret; that 
' was, in his mind, an advantage, because 
it would prevent the possibility of fraud ; 
‘and if secrecy were desirable, a provi- 
sion might easily be devised to prevent 
impertinent searches. The Bill would 
certainly contribute to put an end to equit- 
‘able mortgages; which were considered 
an evil, being the cause of much litigation, 
and the late Solicitor-general had brought 
in a Bill to prevent a mere deposit of deeds 
for money advanced, giving a lien on the 
land. He hoped that Bill would pass 
into a law, and that. would effectually re- 
hove the evil he had just stated. He liad 
been asked by the noble Lord, the Repre- 
sentative for Yorkshire, to exempt that 
county from the operation of the Bill. 
If the noble Lord should insist upon it, 
he would agree toa clause being after- 
wards introduced for that purpose; but 
he thought he should be able to show 
that the Yorkshire Register was a regular 
and gross job. It was of no use or benefit 
to any persons but the Attorneys. He 
was satisfied that the proposed Bill would 
be a great relief to the landed interest, and 
he should therefore conclude by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill ‘ to establish 
a General Register of Deeds and other 
Documents affecting Real Property in 
England and Wales.” 

Lord Morpeth approved of the principle 
of the Bill, but as the county of York 
possessed already a Registration of its 
own, he hoped he understood the learned 
Gentleman right, when he said, it was his 
intention for the present to exclude that 
county from its operation. His hon. 
friend had found great fault with the 
practice of the Register-office for York- 
shire, but he must observe on that point, 
that all those with whom he had come into 
contact were of a different opinion. At 
all events, they were anxious to see the 
superior advantages of a general Register- 
office brought into practice before they 
gave up their own. Under such cireum- 
stances, he trusted his hon. friend would 
allow the experiment to be tried before 
its operation was extended to Yorkshire. 

Mr. Schonswar wished the hon. and 
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learned Member would also suspend the 
operation of the Bill as far as regarded 
the town and county of Hull, where a 
Register-office existed already, and which, 
he assured him, was hot so defective as 
he supposed that of Yorkshire to be. He 
believed, indeed, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman laboured under some misap- 
prehension as to the practice of country 
solicitors, They were not the originators 
of the defects in the existing register, as 
he supposed. He therefore trusted the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would make 
more particular inquiries before le resolved 
not to exclude Hull and Yorkshire from 
his Bill. 

Mr. Strickland declared, he was not 
one of those who anticipated any great 
advantages from the establishment of a 
general Registry-office; as deseribed by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ; on the 
contrary; he thought it would give rise to 
much inconvenience. Good indexes had 
always hitherto been kept in the different 
Register offices ; and it appeared to him, 
that theonly thing necessary to bedone was, 
to pass a short Act of Parliament to make 
these more perfeet. This would be better 
than to overturn a system which had 
existed many years. ‘The Yorkshire Re- 
gisters were such as were usually em- 
ployed. In a general view there were 
many objections to the machinery pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s Bill, and, at all events, the propo- 
sition would require much consideration 
before it could become a law. 

Mr. Littleton thouglit, that the Bill 
might be productive of benefit; but the 
public was without the necessary in- 
formation to come to a proper decision 
on it. He had taken considerable pains 
to ascertain the feclings of the landed 
proprietors, whose opinions were much 
divided on the subject. Few had been 
able to arrive at a definite opinion, while 
many had decided objections to the mea- 
sure proposed. As the membets of the 
legal profession were by no means unahi- 
mous as to its good effects; and as not 
more than one or two persons of those 
with whom he had conversed in his own 
county were in favour of it, he hoped that 
the hon. Member would allow the Bill to 
stand over until next Session, both to 
allow time for inquiry, and to enable the 
landed interest to satisfy themselves as to 
its propriety and advantages. 

Mr, Blamire said, that the Bill had 
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occasioned the greatest alarm in the minds 
of all the gentry and landholders of the 
county of Cumberland, who considered it 
a most unconstitutional alteration, which 
would deprive them of the custody of the 
title-deeds of their estates. Instead of 
facilitating the investigation of titles, it 
would give rise to greater difficulties than 
at present existed. As to the advantage 
of publicity, he dared the hon. Member to 
bring forward any instance of individuals 
having suffered in fortune by surreptitious 
deeds. His constituents were unanimously 
opposed to the Bill; and they, therefore, 
prayed, either that the hon. Member would 
abandon it altogether, or exempt all the 
counties north of Yorkshire from its oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Spence was of opinion, that while 
so strong a prejudice existed in the minds 
of the landed proprietors, it was not ad- 
visable to press the Bill forward this 
Session. He hoped, however, that this 
prejudice would be overcome; for, from 
his own experierice, as well as from the 
Opinions expressed in the Report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire, he was 
satisfied some alteration must be made in 
the system relating to landed property. 
No man could doubt the qualifications of 
the commissioners appointed to consider 
this subject; and, in the course of their in- 
quiries, one gentleman in particular, who 
had previously been strongly opposed to 
the system of registration, became con- 
vinced of its necessity, and now heartily 
concurred in the measure brought forward 
by his hon. and learned friend. This 
circumstance ought to convince Gentlemen 
who would take time to consider this 
question, that there were not so many 
objections as they imagined. Upon every 
ground, therefore, it was expedient the 
measure should be postponed to another 
session, when he hoped that many of the 
landed gentlemen who now opposed it, from 
not being aware of its probable effects, 
would become its supporters. 

Mr. O’Connell bore testimony to the 
advantages of a general Registration Act, 
from what he had witnessed of the opera- 
tion of the Registry Act in Ireland ; where, 
owing to certain circumstances, he had 
been much engaged in the investigation 
of titles, and, upon all occasions, felt 
satisfied of the general benefit and con- 
venience of the Register Act which existed 
in thatcountry, Through its means, every 
man could at once ascertain the goodness 
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of the title of that which he was about to 
purchase. He believed, if the Yorkshire 
Gentlemen would allow the Bill to be in- 
troduced, they would find, upon consider- 
ation, that it was in every respect calcu- 
lated todo much good. He was not for 
introducing a complicated system of con- 
veyancing, and was satisfied the measure 
proposed, instead of producing that effect, 
would tend to simplify titles, which must 
be beneficial to the landed proprietors in 
an eminent degree. The measure would 
be productive of the best consequences to 
the landed interest ; and, for that reason, 
he hoped the House would receive it with 
so much consideration as to enable them 
to come to a correct decision upon it. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, that in the 
course of his life a general registry of 
deeds had occupied much of his consider- 
ation; and, from his experience of its 
working in Scotland, where such a system 
had long prevailed, he was satisfied it 
would be found beneficial in England. 
No one could doubt the advantages of 
such an institution to facilitate the transfer 
of landed property. Objections had been 
taken as to its publicity, but that was one 
of the best reasons for passing the Bill, 
since it would effectually prevent the 
possibility of any person being defrauded 
or imposed on by fictitious title-deeds. 
In his opinion, the public were much in- 
debted to his hon. and learned friend for 
having brought the subject forward, for 
all those who had any practical knowledge 
on the subject were convinced of the 
advantage of Registration. 

Mr. Lefroy entirely concurred with 
those hon. Members who advocated Re- 
gistration. From his experience of thirty 
years in the profession, he could declare, 
that nothing gave greater security to the 
purchasers of property than a public re- 
gistration. All who had known the system 
in Ireland would strongly object to its 
being withdrawn. A similar plan in this 
country would be attended with advan- 
tages to both the buyer and seller of land, 
for each of these parties must naturally 
desire, that its full value should be ascer- 
tained, which it was almost impossible to 
do where the principle of Registration was 
not established. 

Mr. John Campbell did not think it 
necessary to take up the time of the House 
in replying to what had been said by hon. 
Members, as no solid objection appeared 
to exist to what he proposed. The 
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hon. member for Cumberland, whose con- 


‘stituents appeared to have felt some alarm 


on the subject, did indeed make an ob- 


jection, grounded on that alarm, but the 


whole of that arose from mistaken views 
of the measure. It was not difficult to 
account for this, or for the opposition 
the Bill had encountered. The grossest 
misrepresentations had been industriously 
circulated, respecting its object and opera- 
tion. An hon. and learned friend of his 
had told him, since he entered the 
House, of a Resolution lately published 
in a provincial newspaper to the following 
effect: ‘ Resolved, that Attornies, Soli- 
citors and Conveyancers have a vested 
right in all the lands in England, which will 
be greatly prejudiced by Mr. Campbell’s 
Register Bill, and that the said Bill be, 
therefore, opposed as tyrannical, unjust, 
and unconstitutional.” If hon. Members 
looked at the reports of the Commis- 
sioners, they would find what enormous 
expenses attended the transfer of property. 
The necessity of keeping up terms of years, 
and sometimes three or four titles, in- 
creased the expenses of these transfers 
very considerably, and formed a greater 
tax on land than any that was levied by 
the Government. <A great outcry had 
been raised at a proposal to impose a tax 
of 10s. per cent on the transfer of Janded 
property, but the delays, doubts and 
difficulties in the transfer of landed pro- 
perty, arising from the present system of 
conveyancing, imposed a much greater 
tax. The whole of these expenses might 
be avoided by the measure proposed. 
A decided proof of the advantage of 
registration was, that in no country 
where it had been adopted had it ever 
been laid aside. In Yorkshire the ex- 
isting system was defective ; that in Ire- 
land was also faulty, but it was admitted 
that, even in this imperfect state, great 
advantages were derived from each. There 
was scarcely a country in Europe in which 
Registration did not prevail: in France, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden it was in use, 
and every State in the North American 
Union adopted the same principle. Under 
these circumstances he was disposed to 
leave the question to the good sense of the 
House, satisfied they would agree with him 
that it was a measure that could not long 
bedelayed. He hoped, therefore, no time 
would be lost in passing the measure into 
a law. He was aware that no other 
question could claim any great attention 
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while the all-absorbing subject of Reform 
was still undecided, but when that mea- 
sure had passed this House, and was 
undergoing discussion in another place, he 
was of opinion the Commons would be 
usefully engaged in carrying forward this 
and similar measures, 
Bill ordered to be brought in. 


Arrray at Newrownparry.| Mr. 
Lambert: Sir, in rising to move for infor- 
mation relative to the late deplorable event 
in Newtownbarry, | may be permitted to 
express a hope, that this hon. House will 
be pleased to grant me that indulgence 
which, as I am informed, it usually ex- 
tends to inexperienced Members. The 
task which I have felt it my duty to un- 
dertake, is one of more than ordinary dif- 
ficulty; for I have to contend, not only 
with the embarrassment inseparable from 
the novelty of my situation, but I have 
also to struggle with feelings of a very 
painful and powerful nature, which I may 
not be able altogether to subdue, but 
which my profound respect for this House 
will not permit me to indulge without 
restraint, for the blood of my countrymen 
has been profusely and wantonly shed. In 
the county which I have the honour to 
represent—a county distinguished for its 
industry, its loyalty and its obedience to 
the laws—in the county of Wexford, many 
valuable lives have been lately sacrificed. 
The shouting of a few boys, the alleged 
apprehension of the rescue of some cattle 
distrained for tithe, perhaps a few stones 
thrown, were the pretence for commencing 
a murderous fire on the people, which was 
continued in every direction; and it ap- 
pears, that the Yeomanry officers them- 
selves found considerable difficulty in 


putting a stop, after several discharges of | 


musketry, to this atrocious and indiscri- 
minate massacre. Sir, it has been dis- 
tinctly proved, that no rescue of the cattle 
took place, or was even attempted. We 
have the evidence of persons deeply im- 
plicated in this lamentable affair, that the 
conduct of the people was orderly and 
good-humoured; that no weapons were 
seen with them; and that the man whose 
cattle had been distrained, readily con- 
sented to leave the disputed point to the 
arbitration of disinterested persons. I 
seek not to embarrass his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I have no wish to prejudge 
the case, as it regards individuals. [ do 
not demand revenge—I supplicate for 
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justice. All I require on the part of my 
deeply-injured constituents is, the rigidly 
impartial execution of the laws; and as I 
know, too well, how difficult it sometimes 
is, to obtain that impartiality in Ireland, I 
appeal to the generosity, the high honour, 
the humanity, of Englishmen. Are they 
willing to sanction such horrible proceed- 
ings as these? Shall massacre, and pro- 
scription, and outrage of every kind, con- 
tinue for ever to ruin and disgrace a 
country that England rules, and has ruled 
at her pleasure for seven centuries? But, 
Sir, this subject leads to still higher and 
more awful considerations than those of 
mere worldly wisdom or policy. What 
idea must foreigners form of the reli- 
gion, the laws, and the government of a 
country, where such violations of all ordi- 
nances, divine and human, arise from the 
mode of subsistence appointed for the 
ministers of the Gospel! It has been said, 
indeed, that the excitement produced in 
Ireland by the agitation of the Repeal of 
the Union, left no alternative to his Ma- 


jesty’s Government but to embody the 


Yeomanry, or to re-enact an odious and 
oppressive statute. I cannot pretend to 
say, that this may not have been the case 
in other parts of Ireland, but I utterly 
deny, that any necessity whatever existed 
for an increase of armed force, and 
least of all such a force as the Yeomanry, 
in the county of Wexford. In that county 
habits of peace and industry have long 
prevailed. The civil power was abundantly 
sufficient to maintain the respect due to 
the laws; but even if additional force had 
been required, the Yeomanry are the very 
last men to whom arms should have been 
confided, from their condition, their party 
feelings, their total want of discipline. 
Look at the result. The county of Wex- 
ford was ina state of the most profound 
tranquillity; the Yeomen received their 
arms, and in one week the county was ina 


| state of uproar and alarm from one end of 


it to the other. Oh, Sir, I will venture to 
assure his Majesty’s Government, that they 
can silence the clamour for the Repeal of 
the Union by better and more effective 
means, than by letting loose the Yeomen 
on a defenceless people, or calling for un- 
constitutional enactments. Let Ministers 
do justice to Ireland, and treat her mis- 
governed and calumniated people with 
humanity and kindness. I have not 
hitherto been an advocate for the Repeal 
of the Union, and most devoutly do I 
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hope, that circumstances may not compel 
me to change my opinions on that point ; 
but I do know something of Ireland, and 
I warn his Majesty’s Government, that 
unless a better system be pursued towards 
Ireland, and that without delay, the ques- 
tion of the Repeal of the Union will 
assume a new and more formidable shape, 
which will quickly bid defiance to Yeo- 
manry bayonets and coercive statutes. 
Sir, the late events on the continent of 
Europe afford an awful and instructive 
Jesson. A mighty spirit of innovation is 
abroad. Revolution knocks at our very 
door. Let us prepare to meet the danger, 
by at once removing all just ground of 
complaint from the “people. By such a 
line of conduct, promptly and decidedly 
pursued, can we alone avert the threaten- 
ed evils, and secure the venerable fabric 
of the Constitution. 1 feel grateful to 
Ministers for the Reform they have pro- 
posed, and I earnestly hope, that they will 
proceed in their patriotic career, by taking 
into their immediate, and most serious 
consideration, the long and unmerited 
sufferings of the loyal, brave, and gener- 
ous people of Ireland. I now beg 
leave to move for “ Copies of such inform- 
ation as his Majesty’s Government may 
have received relative to the late affray at 
Newtownbarry, in the county of Wexford.” 
Mr. Walker: Mr. Speaker; In rising 
to second the motion of my hon. friend, 
one of the Members for that county where 
this melancholy business has occurred ; I 
also must bespeak the indulgence of this 
House for myself, in case, being anew Mem- 
ber, I should inadvertently transgress its 
forms. IJ shall not long trespass on its time. 
Indeed, the subject is so exciting, that I 
dare not trust myself too far; but it is my 
anxious wish to avoid giving offence to any 
individual here, and I shall endeavour to 
speak without asperity, and with as much 
temper as can be expected from me as an 
Irishman, when referring to a deep and 
lasting injury inflicted on my country, and 
to the cold-blooded, and I assert, unne- 
cessary massacre of so many of my friends 
and countrymen, whose lives and liberties 
I value as dearly as my own. I trust, that 
no one will attribute the bringing forward 
this motion to any desire on my part to 
oppose or embarrass his Majesty’s present 
Ministry—that Ministry which our much- 


but my hon. friend who represents the 
whole population of that county, and who 
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was chosen by a large and respectable 
majority, could not tamely, or in silence, 
hear of the ruin which has been wrought 
in our heretofore happy county, in which 
we are both so intimately connected by 
ties of friendship, property, and relation- 
ship + over whose interests and prosperity, 
as resident Magistrates and Grand Jurors, 
we have. for so many years, watched anx- 
iously, and, [ may say, successfully. The 
county of Wexford has, for nearly thirty 
years, been the most peaceable and im- 
proving county in Ireland. Within that 
period scarcely a dozen capital punish- 
ments have occurred, and not one within 
the last five years. It has been the con- 
stant theme of admiration by the Judges 
of the land, in their charges to the Grand 
Juries, and in their reports to Government, 
and J attribute all this good conduct of 
its people, as much to their inherent dispo- 
sitions, as to the exertions of their liberal 
Magistrates; much, however, of this 
peaceable disposition is to be particu- 
larly attribated, I assert it from personal 
knowledge, to the Catholic Clergy of that 
county. Such was that happy people 
when I left them, but two short weeks 
since, and they are now the most distract- 
ed, and if Government act unwisely, they 
will be immediately the most disaffected, 
people in Ireland. They cry aloud for 
justice—I, myself, have great confidence 
in the present Government, that it will 
afford justice to an injured people. But 
does that Government know who it is 
have fallen? It is those who have been at 
the late election their staunch supporters ; 
those who sent from their county, and 
their two borough towns, four Members to 
this House to support that Government— 
and who are ready to sacrifice many of 
their private opinions to do so, in expecta- 
tion that the present Ministry mean well 
to Ireland. Do the Ministry know who 
they are who have thus wantonly shed the 
blood of their friends, and broken up the 
peace of our county? Do they know, that 
it is the Yeomanry—that faction, who 
opposed the friends of the Ministry at the 
election, and who have always been, and 
are, the determined and sworn foes of his 
Majesty’s present Government, and of the 
wise and conciliatory measures they have 
proposed. I repeat, I have great confi- 


| dence in the present Government, and it 
injured people have sent me here to support; | 


arises from what has fallen from them in 
the early part of this evening, and also 
from the tenor of his Majesty’s Speech, 
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for it is the first document of that nature 
which says, that the constitutional laws are 
sufficient to repress outrage in Ireland, 
and it is the first, that promises to govern 
that country by measures of kindness in- 
stead of coercion. I will not go into the 
particulars of the evidence I have received 
respecting this horrid massacre—I have 
received it authenticated by the notes 
taken by brother Magistrates who attend- 
ed the Government investigation. I have 
received letters on the state of the county 
from most respectable gentlemen, who are 
not party men, and who know the feelings 
of the people well. They say, that all the 
people want is justice, but if that be with- 
held, no power on this earth will be able to 
control them. ‘They will seek, and I fear, 
will have vengeance : I know the Govern- 
ment will do justice, and I beseech them 
also to conciliate a heretofore attached 
and faithful people. 1 shall just state 
generally, that it is authenticated that the 
interference of the Yeomanry was unne- 
cessary, that there was no rescue, that 
there was no refusal to pay tithes, that the 
people had no arms, that they were flying 
when they were fired on, that their general 
demeanour was peaceable, and that it was 
a disputed point whether the distress was 
legally made—all this is uncontroverted: 
but for argument sake I shall take it in the 
worst view against the people, I will sup- 
pose them as having committed the worst 
case of rescue, which is the utmost offence 
sought to be brought against them by their 
accusers, and I ask this House, does that 
justify the use of arms to prevent it? 


Does that justify the pouring vollies of 


musketry on unarmed and defenceless 
people, men, women, and children? Does 
that offence sanction a band of ruffians to 
inflict instant death, in a case of mere as- 
sumption of guilt, without trial, without 
preparation to meet the last penalty of the 
law ? when, if that offence came regularly 
before a Court of law, in its most aggra- 
vated form, after a conviction before a 
Jury, the utmost punishment one of his 
Majesty’s Judges could inflict would be, 
imprisonment or hard labour for a limited 
period. And yet, in this case, for the 
mere suspicion of a minor offence, fifteen 
individuals have been suddenly put to 
death, and nearly thirty more are wound- 
ed, who are yet in daily expectation of fol- 
lowing their ill-fated companions. The 
people of our county have been severely 
oppressed, and their property has been 
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extorted from them in tithes and cesses, 
ina manner that reflects discredit on those 
who impose such exactions. They have 
murmured, no doubt, often and deeply— 
who would not?—but they have never 
illegally resisted those payments. I shall 
conclude by again expressing my confi- 
dence, that the present Government will 
do justice to their real friends, and by 
stating an important fact, that in those 
parts of our county where there are no 
Yeomanry, or where that force has fallen 
into disuse, we have no party nor religious 
feuds—Protestant and Catholic live like 
brothers; but wherever the Yeomanry 
exist, party processions and dissensions 
prevail. I know it has been thought 
economy to employ them, but it is ex- 
pense; for where there are Yeomanry 
there must also be a body of the regular 
army to keep them in order. 

Mr. Stanley complimented the hon. 
Mover and the hon. Seconder on the very 
creditable temper with which they had 
introduced the subject, and assured them 
that neither they nor any hon. Member 
connected with Ireland, could be more 
anxious than he and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were, to give the means of throwing 
every possible light on the unhappy occur- 
rence to which the Motion referred. They 
had no wish whatever to screen the guilty ; 
their only desire was, to remove any im- 
putation from those who might be inno- 
cent. They felt it to be of great importance, 
that the people of Ireland should know, 
that no partiality, no religious or political 
considerations, would be allowed to inter- 
fere with the administration of justice. 
They felt it to be a lamentable fact, that 
hitherto there had been too strong an 
impression on the minds of the people of 
Jreland, that the law was not intended for 
their protection; and that they regarded 
itrather as a heavy yoke imposed upon 
them, than as a friendly and beneficial pro- 
tection. He could assure the hon. Mover 
and the hon. Seconder, that it was the 
earnest endeavour of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment so to conduct themselves as to 
prove to the Irish people their disposition 
to do justice to them ; and to satisfy their 
own consciences, and the God to whom 
they were responsible for their actions. 
He could assure them, that if he thought 
that the ends cf justice would be better 
obtained, or that the truth would be more 
effectually elucidated, by the production 
of the documents in question, not only 
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would he consent to the Motion, but he 
should have felt it his duty to anticipate 
the hon. member for Wexford, by making 
the Motion himself. Under the existing 
circumstances, however, and while the in- 
vestigation of the case was still pending ; 
while witnesses were in the course of ex- 
amination, and while the most contradic- 
tory statements had been made, the re- 
spective merits of which only a Court of 
Justice could ascertain, he felt, that it 
would not be consistent with his duty to 
the unfortunate persons who might be 
criminated, on whose hands there was 
blood, and who would most likely have to 
answer for their conduct before a legal 
tribunal, to enter into any premature dis- 
cussion of the facts, or to lay before the 
House the evidence which his Majesty’s 
Government had obtained as the guide of 
their own conduct. The case would shortly 
come before the Judges at the Assizes. 
The feeling which existed, the origin of 
the transaction, the degree of blame 
attachable to this party or to that, the 
moderation or otherwise of the magistrates, 
the police, and the populace, would there 
be fully investigated. He really could 
not think it advantageous to prejudge 
the decision of a Court of Justice, by a 
debate in which angry political and party 
feelings must necessarily be mixed up; 
and which must, therefore, impede what 
he and every hon. Member must be most 
anxious to promote. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the hon. member for Wexford 
would not compel him to oppose his 
Motion; but that he would voiuntarily 
withdraw it. He hoped, that what he was 
going to say would prove, that there 
was no desire on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government for concealment of the 
facts. In the course of the legal pro- 
ceedings it might appear, that although 
there was no absolute criminality, yet that 
some of the individuals acting under the 
control of Government, whether Magis- 
trates, Yeomanry, or Police, had been 
guilty of great indiscretion. Should such 
turn out to be the case, and should his 
Majesty’s Government take any step in 
consequence, he should then feel it to 
be his duty to lay the whole evidence of 
the affair on the Table of the House ; for 
it could then be so submitted without 
prejudice to the parties implicated. After 
this explanation, he trusted, that the hon. 
member for Wexford would withdraw his 
Motion; and he hoped other hon. Mem- 
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bers would exercise what he considered 
would be a sound discretion, in abstaining 
from discussing a subject which was so 
soon to come into a Court of Justice. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to state one 
fact. Fifteenhuman beings—men, women, 
and children—had been killed, and twenty- 
five wounded. But no single being was 
in custody. Those persons, whoever they 
were, who had been guilty of this multi- 
tudinous homicide, were all at large; in 
perfect security; able to abscond in a 
moment if they chose. If that were so, 
where was the delicacy of talking of an 
interference with a Court of Justice, when 
no one of the parties implicated in this 
affair was under confinement? The 
county of Wexford was at present in a 
most frightful state of agitation. In 1798, 
that county was unimplicated in the trea- 
sonable union of the United Irish. Yet 
that county, then one of the most tran- 
quil in Ireland, the majority of the inha- 
bitants of which were descendants of the 
Normans, subsequently burst out into a 
simultaneous and open rebellion, occa- 
sioned by a regiment being sent there, 
which interfered with party feelings and 
party quarrels. The people subsequently 
fought five battles with the King’s troops, 
in three of which they were victorious. 
It was the most formidable county in Ire- 
land in which such a circumstance as that 
which had lately happened could have 
occurred. He believed, that the hon. 
Mover, and Seconder, and himself, were 
the only persons in the House who knew 
the state of the county of Wexford—who 
knew, that the people were waiting, not 
for law, but for vengeance; and who 
knew, that if blood once began to flow, 
it was impossible to say when it would be 
staunched, 

Mr. Stanley found it necessary to say, 
after the observations of the hon. and 
learned Member, that he certainly could 
give no orders for arresting the parties, 
nor did he think it would be right in the 
Magistrates to do so while the investiga- 
tien was pending. He must repeat, too, 
that while the judicial inquiry was going 
on, discretion dictated, that no legislative 
interference should take place. He thought 
that some expression had been made use 
of, which would lead the House to believe 
that the Yeomanry had been called out 
in Ireland upon permanent duty. That 
was a mistake, and he took the earliest 
Opportunity of setting hon, Gentlemen 
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right upon that subject. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen had censured the Government for 
calling out the Yeomanry at all. Now, 
the fact was, that the Yeomanry were 
called out, not by the Government, but 
by the Magistrates, according to what 
the Magistrates, no doubt, deemed the 
best exercise of a sound discretion; for it 
appeared to them, that the police force 
was not sufficient for the enforcement of 
the law. Whether it had been required 
or not, would, of course, form part of the 
question to be considered in the approach- 
ing investigation. 

Mr. O'Connell repeated, that the per- 
sons engaged in the late affrays ought to 
be placed in confinement, even before the 
verdict of the Coroner’s Jury had been 
found. Surely, by allowing them to be at 
large, it was giving them permission to 
abscond if a verdict of guilty were found ; 
and he was convinced that the ends of jus- 
tice would be defeated unless Government 
ordered their immediate arrest. 

Mr. Blakeney said, that when allusions 
had been made to the unhappy transac- 
tions in the county of Wexford, he had 
observed an hon. Member near him in- 
dulging in a smile unbecoming a man 
[calls of order]. 

The Speaker observed, that when an 
hon. Member rose to speak under the ex- 
citement of great warmth of feeling, it 
was likely he might make use of some 
hasty expressions; but he ought not to 
impute motives to others; and above all, 
he should be careful not to impute motives 
which it was impossible to suppose could 
exist. He was sure the hon. Member 
would regret the expression he had so 
hastily employed. 

Mr. Blakeney hoped the House would 
make due allowance for his warmth of 
feeling. He had been in the neighbour- 
hood at the time of the unhappy affair, 
and had witnessed nearly the whole of 
the proceedings. The conduct of the 
Magistrates had been most improper. 
They had not exercised a sufficient degree 
of vigilance in apprehending those against 
whom a distinct charge could be proved. 
They had arrested some men against whom 
there was no proof whatever, and they 
had allowed others to escape without 
being arrested, against whom plenty of 
evidence could be produced; and some 
of whom were actually present while in- 
vestigations were going on as to their 
conduct, The people, seeing this, were 
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much dissatisfied, and their common cry 
was, ‘‘ We cannot expect justice from our 
Magistrates; we must obtain it ourselves; 
we must avenge the fall of our country- 
men.” He had endeavoured to appease 
their feelings, and had assisted in the in- 
vestigation. He had had conversations 
with many of the Magistrates. One of 
them told him, that the affair was one of 
a most serious nature. He had urged, 
that warrants should be issued ; he was 
promised that they should be; but no 
warrants had been issued. The people 
were willing that the matter should go 
before the Government, for then they 
were satisfied they should get justice; but 
all the offenders were allowed to escape 
without being apprehended. The Magis- 
trates, too, had ordered the informations 
to be given to the felons as well as to the 
people who were to prosecute them. The 
real offenders were not arrested. He 
complained of that at the time ; he had 
offered to arrest them himself, if he was 
allowed the legal authority to do so, but 
he was refused. The whole business was 
owing to the misconduct of the Yeomanry, 
and he must say, a more ragamuffin set 
of fellows he never saw. The Magistrate 
who had promised him ,to see, that the 
offenders were arrested, afterwards thought 
fit to pass him without notice. As for the 
Yeomanry, he would as soon have a set 
of butchers’ boys to preserve the peace as 
these Yeomen. He should not trespass 
further, as he should have another oppor- 
tunity, at another time, to speak upon 
this subject, when he hoped he should be 
able to state it more properly than he had 
done now. The Yeomanry were not dis- 
ciplined as they ought to be; they were 
not men to whom arms ought to be con- 
fided. 

Sir John M. Doyle said, he trusted the 
House would afford him the indulgence 
usually granted to young Members, while 
he said a few words on this subject, There 
were one or two things he wished to 
notice. ‘The Yeomanry had been men- 
tioned—he wanted to make a distinction. 
The Yeomanry of England were one thing, 
the Yeomanry of Ireland were another. 
He had great respect for the one—he was 
sorry to say he had no respect for the other. 
He knew the Yeomanry of his country 
too well to respect them much; and of 
this he was convinced, that unless that 
force was laid aside, his unhappy country 
would never have peace. He should be 
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brief in his obseryations. All that [rish- 
men required was, that Englishmen should 
know what they wanted. ‘They were per- 
fectly satisfied that when the English did 
know the facts of the case, they should 
have justice done. He would leave the 
case to an English Jury. Having said 
this, he should recommend his hon. friend 
to follow the advice of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The case was now stated, the 
case was known, and he should feel 
obliged if his hon. friend would consent 
to withdraw the Motion. One word more. 
It was not known that the Yeomanry of 
Ireland were now a body scattered about 
the country. Instead of depositing their 
arms in a place of safety, each man took 
his arms to his own cabin. That was 
wrong. The arms should be deposited in 
a safe place, under the orders of the 
Captain. 

Colonel Chichester said, he could not 
but congratulate the House and the coun- 
try, that this Motion had been brought 
forward, especially as it had brought forth 
the satisfactory explanation given by the 
right hon Gentleman, from which it ap- 
peared, that the Government had taken 
the matter in hand, and would see, that 
it was completely investigated. He could 
bear testimony to the great excitement 
which this matter had created in Wex- 
ford ; a county which, up to the time of 
this unhappy transaction, had been one 
of the most peaceable in Ireland. 

Mr. Hunt did not feel satisfied with the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland, although the 
hon. Member who spoke last seemed to 
think that nothing more was desired. He 
had listened to the right hon. Gentleman 
with astonishment, and could not conceive 
why he should refuse the information now 
asked. Of one thing he was pretty sure, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman had in- 
formation tending to exculpate the Yeo- 
manry, that would soon have been laid on 
the Table. He (Mr. Hunt) had been at- 
tacked, and he wished to reply to some of 
these attacks. One was made by the hon. 
member for Kerry, who was the last man 
that should have attacked him, as that 
hon. Member shielded himself by a vow 
in Heaven. 

The Speaker observed, that reference to a 
past Debate was out of order; and as the 
hon. member for Preston had let pass the 
opportunity of noticing the supposed at- 
tack at the time it was made, it would be 
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for him to consider how far it was likely 
he should conciliate the House, or do him- 
self any service, by referring to the subject 
now, even if such reference was in order, 
which it was not. 

Mr. Hunt was about to renew his ob- 
servations in the same manner, when he 
was again met with loud cries of ‘oh!” 
and 

Lord Althorp rose to order, and repeated 
what the Speaker had already observed, 
that such references to former Debates 
were contrary to order. 

Mr. Hunt then said, that he would not 
let another opportunity pass for rebutting 
an attack at the time it was made; but, 
of course, he would, on that occasion, bow 
to the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. Hume suggested, that the Motion 
should be withdrawn till the information 
on the subject had been obtained. He 
had listened with horror to the statement 
that had been made, especially with regard 
to the Magistrates, who, he regretted to 
find, were still on the Bench, and acting 
in their magisterial capacity. 

Mr. Stanley said, that as soon as he had 
heard of the statement now made by the 
lon. member for Carlow, he had written 
to request the same information in writing, 
and to ask, that sworn informations should 
be given against the Magistrates who were 
complained of. With respect to the Magis- 
trates in general, he would now only ob- 
serve, that there was a bill passing through 
the House, to continue for six months the 
powers of the Government to examine 
into the Commissions of Magistrates, in 
order to effect a revision of the Magistracy. 

Mr. O'Connell, alter what the right 
hon. Secretary had this moment stated, 
implored the hon. Member opposite to 
withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. Lambert said, that as the object 
he had had in view was likely to be an- 
swered in another way, he should have no 
objection to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Molasses in Brewerves. 


Use or Motassrs 1n BrewERIES.] 
Mr. Poulett Thomson rose to move the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the expediency of admitting 
the use of Molasses in the Breweries and 
Distilleries of the United Kingdom, subject 
to certain restrictions. His object was, to 
allow molasses so to be used when barley 
was above a certain price, but he wished 
that the matter should be fully inquired 
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into. He was sure it would be admitted 
on all hands, that the distress of the West- 
India interests was a good ground for in- 
quiry into the possibility of affording re- 
lief to them without inflicting injury upon 
any other class. The question was so 
much involved in difficulty and perplexity 
that his Majesty’s Government had con- 
sidered the best mode of proceeding to be 
the appointment of a Committee to in- 
vestigate the subject, and they had en- 
deavoured so to constitute it as to have 
Gentlemen on the Committee who were 
particularly concerned in all the different 
interests which the subject embraced. He 
believed that no objection would he made 
to this course, and Gentlemen would have 
an opportunity of stating their opinions 
when they should have obtained sufficient 
information through the Committee. 

Mr. Gillon stated his determination to 
watch with jealousy any measure which 
could have a tendency-——as he feared the 
introduction of molasses would—to en- 
courage the use of foreign commodities 
and injure the agricultural interests. He 
wasafraid that, in particular, the distillers 
of Scotland, who used a large quantity of 
grain, would be affected by it. The 
landed interests must also be consulted in 
a measure of this nature, or the West- 
India interests would be benefitted at their 
expense, and numbers of agricultural 
labourers thrown out of employment. 

Sir G. Clerk complained of a measure 
of so much importance having been brought 
in at so late an hour as half-past twelve 
o'clock, and introduced with so little ex- 
planation, almost as a matter of course. 
The Government ought to have come pre- 
pared with some detailed plan of the re- 
gulations under which they proposed to 
admit molasses into breweries and dis- 
tilleries, instead of delegating it to a Com- 
mittee, who might not complete their in- 
quiries for months. He thought that this 
proposition would not give any effectual 
relief to the West-India interests, while it 
would greatly prejudice the agricultural 
interests. He should have thought it 
much more expedient forthe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to have proposed a re- 
duction of the Malt-duty. If that was 
done, the West-India proprietors might 
participate in any beneficial arrangements 
that could be made; but using molasses 
when barley was at a certain price would 
tend to keep down the prices of grain. 
The announcement of this proposal had 
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already created great alarm, and it would 
be much better to relieve the colonial 
interests by reducing the duty on sugar. 

Mr. Keith Douglas thought his Majes- 
ty’s Government quite justified in moving 
for a Committee. How giving the distil- 
lers an additional commodity could do 
them injury, he was at a loss to imagine. 
The question seemed to him to be between 
the importation of foreign grain and the 
importation of our colonial produce, and 
he saw no objection to the proposed 

lan. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, that this 
question was a very important one, being 
no less than whether we should brew from 
sugar or corn—corn being the most im- 
portant produce, and that about which the 
greatest anxiety was felt throughout the 
country. The Government ought to have 
come prepared with some measure with- 
out engaging the House in this sort of 
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j@fishing inquiry. He called upon the right 


hon. Gentleman, or the noble Lord op- 
posite, to state fairly their views in call- 
ing for this inquiry, as he had no doubt 
they had some specific plan in contem- 
plation, for it was impossible to disguise the 
fact that their object was to allow of dis- 
tillation from molasses or sugar in lieu of 
grain, the produce of this country. A Com- 
mittee would keep all parties in suspense 
and alarm during its inquiries. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had heard 
with much surprise the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. The pro-' 
position which had been brought forward 
appeared to him as innocent a one as 
could possibly be made. The question 
was, not whether we should brew from 
sugar or corn, but whether a Committee 
should be appointed to consider whether 
it would be expedient to distil from mo- 
lasses when corn should be at a certain 
price. His Majesty’s Government had 
made all the inquiries they could, and 
they had a plan which he thought would 
be of some little benetit, although it might 
not be of much, to the West-India interest, 
while it would inflict no injury on any 
other. He was sure that, if the agricul- 
tural or other interests thought that a plan 
could be devised which would relieve the 
West-India interests, without detriment to 
themselves, they would not be adverse to 
the proposition. Nor did he think that 
the appointment of this Committee would 
excite the alarm which the right hon. 





Gentleman’s speech had a tendency to 
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create. No confusion could arise in the 
maltiug-trade, for malting had now ceased. 

Mr. Warburton supported the motion. 
Allthat could be reasonably expected was, 
that a duty should be placed upon mo- 
lasses equivalent to that upon malt. He 
was really surprised that there should be 
any hesitation in the appointment of a 
Committee on a subject in which the 
shipping, colonial,and commercial, interests 
of the country were so deeply implicated. 
Sugar was brought into the country and 
forbid to be used. All that could be 
fairly demanded by the agriculturists was, 
that they should not be subjected to any 
unfair duties. 

Mr. Curteis said, that that House was 
bound to sustain that which ought to be 
the paramount interest of the country, 
and if this measure should appear to him 
injurious to the agricultural interest, he 
should give it his humble, but decided 
Opposition. At the same time, if it could 
be shown that there was any plan which 
would benefit the West-India interest, 
without injuring the agricultural interest, 
he was sure that the Gentlemen of the 
landed interest would not be so selfish as 
to oppose it. 

Mr. Ruthven said, the question was one 
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pose of inquiring whether sugar should be 
substituted for British corn, but whether 
it could be to a certain point substituted 
for foreign grain. When the supply 
raised by the British farmers was not suf- 
ficient, foreign barley was admitted, but 
by the proposed plan, sugar would be 
used instead of that. The agricultural in- 
terests would therefore not suffer, nor was 
it unfair to encourage the British colonist 
in preference to the foreign grower. 

Sir Robert Harty believed the West- 
India interests required protection, but he 
hoped it would not be afforded by injur- 
ing the agricultural community, or by in- 
terfering with the distiller’s arrangements, 
who must make those at the commence- 
ment of the year. It was not when bar- 
ley advanced in price that they were parti- 
cularly affected, but when they had to make 
their necessary arrangements for the year. 
That circumstance ought to be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Benett was sure it was not fair to 
relieve one interest at the expense of 
another, and this measure would distress 
the landed interest more than it would 
benefit the West-India interest. He was 
bere that the present discussion would 

reduce the price of barley, and he could 
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which would materially affect the price of | not understand how it would be possible 


barley. In Ireland its effect would be very 
injurious. There was an old saying, that 
‘Charity began at home” and would they 
put the sufferings of the people of Ireland 
in competition with the West-India in- 
terests. For the last six months riots and 
tumults had taken place, and famine had 
prevailed to a dreadful extent; there had 
been resistance to the laws; and the great 
evil was want of employment which would 
be increased by depriving the agricultural 
interests of the demand for barley, or by in- 
juring the distillers who embarked capital 
to a large extent, and gave much employ- 
ment to the people. The Irish distiller 
paid a greater duty than the Scotch, and 
it was a practice to send grain from Ire- 
land to Scotland for the purpose of distil- 
lation. He should always be ready to 
oppose the substitution of a foreign for a 
domestic article in general consumption. 
Mr. Robert Gordon said, that several 
hon. Members had expressed commisera- 
tion for the West-India interests, but it 
only meant, they were to receive so much 
relief as not to produce the slightest change 
in the produce of other countries. The 
Committee proposed was not for the pur- 


| to substitute sugar for foreign barley. Even 
| if such a measure were carried into effect, 
‘the distillers would be obliged to alter 
their machinery, and it would be difficult 
|so to change their present mode as to en- 
'able them to distil from molasses. At 
| present they heard a great deal of the 
| adulteration of beer by drugs of various 
descriptions, and he was satisfied, if mo- 
lasses was introduced into distilleries, 
drugs would also then be used. The 
Committee would not answer any other 
purpose but to augment the distress of 
the agricultural interests. If any measure 
was brought before the House for the 
reduction of the duty on sugar, he should 
certainly vote for it. 

An Hon. Member said, as it appeared 
that there was a disposition in the House to 
grant the inquiry he was anxious to re- 
move the erroneous impression of this 
being an attempt to shew an undue pre- 
ference to the West-Indian Planters in 
opposition to the British farmer. The 
question really was, whether the House 
would endeavour to relieve our own sub- 
jects without prejudicing the British 
grower in preference to the foreign grower 
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of corn. The Committee would enquire, 
and accurately sift and examine every ob- 
jection that could be urged by the different 
interests concerned, and if they could sug- 
gest any means of relief, it was no objection, 
to say it was not fully adequate to the 
existing distress. 

Another Hon. Member said, on the in- 
troduction of this measure, he as the Re- 
presentative of a large body of agri- 
culturists had determined to give it his de- 
cided opposition, but the explanation of 
the noble Lord the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, although perhaps he did not go 
far enough, induced him to alter his de- 
termination. He now understood, that the 
noble Lord’s object was not to put molasses 
in competition with home produce, but 
merely in opposition to barley grown 
in foreign countries. This was said to be 
a difficult point, which the Committee must 
decide, and it would then be for the House 
to act as they thought best upon their de- 
cision. He would wish, however, to ask at 
what price the hon. Gentleman proposed 
to introduce molasses as a substitute for | 
home-grown barley. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson was convinced | 
the course he had adopted, of not entering | 
into details, but simply stating his object, 
was the most correct. The details would 
of course be the subject for the Com- 
mittee to examine and decide on, and to 
have adopted a different line of conduct, 
would have subjected the House to a de- 
bate upon the most intricate calculations 
without its possessing the adequate in- 
formation. A delusion prevailed, that the | 
agricultural interests would be effected by 
his Motion for a Committee to inquire 
how far the use of molasses could be ad- 
vantageously admitted into the breweries 
and distilleries of the country. He thought 
these fears were unfounded. Did his hon. 
friend (Mr. Frankland Lewis) not know 
the difference between sugar and molass- 
es; did he not know that 5,000,000 cwt. 
of sugar were annually imported, when on 
an average of five years only 340,000 cwt. 
of molasses had been received. Was it 
possible the conversion of that quantity, 
equal to about 120,000 quarters of barley, 
when this country produced upwards of 
5,000,000 quarters of the same grain 
annually, could be of material injury to 
the agricultural interests. He did not 
blame hon. Gentlemen who particularly 
represented the agricultural interests for 
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of the measure, because they were unac- 
quainted with the use of molasses, and 
could therefore have little means of know- 
ing the real state of the case; but when 
his hon. friend lent his authority to the de- 
lusion, and talked as if a great portion of 
the sugar imported was to be applied to 
the purposes of distillation, he was rather 
surprised. The price of barley, before mo- 
lasses could be used, would be such that 
molasses could only come into competition 
with foreign grain. The Committee would 
inquire into this price, and the Govern- 
ment hoped to proceed with the sanction 
of Gentlemen connected with the landed 
interests, as this Motion had been brought 
forward at the request of the West-Indian 
body in this country. 

Motion agreed to, and the Committee 
appointed. 


Rerorm Britt ror Irevanp.] Mr. 
Stanley said, that at that late hour he 
should not feel himself justified in bringing 
before the House a question of such im- 
portance as the Reform of the Represent- 
ation in Ireland, if it was likely to lead to 
any discussion ; but as there had been an 
understanding that the Irish and Scotch 
Reform Bills should be brought in during 
the present week, and as there were no 
alterations from the Bill of last Session, 
which were likely to impair the effective- 
ness of the measure, he would trespass on 
their attention, though not at any length. 
In the first place, he had to state that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had abandoned the 
machinery by which they intended to have 
carried the registration of freeholders into 
effect, and to apply the machinery already 
in force in that country. The only alter- 
ation of any consequence was with re- 
spect to leaseholders. It was originally 
intended that the right of voting should 
be given to those who held leases for 
twenty-one years ; but it was found on in- 
vestigation that this would exclude many, 
particularly those who held Church and 
Corporation leases, and, therefore, they de- 
termined to extend the vote to the holders 
of leases for nineteen years. It was also 
found that there would be a large number 
of persons in Ireland who held valuable 
interests, but did not pay as much as 50/. 
a-year, or near that amount. Besides, 
though this amount of rent in England 
might be a fair criterion of the interest 
possessed, he believed it was not so with 
regard to Ireland. They therefore pro- 
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posed to take three alternative propo- 
sitions: A lease of nineteen years, if the 
rent and fine together, amounted to 501. ; 
and again, a leaseholder at 20/. a-year, 
having a beneficial interest for nineteen 
years, to bedeemed sufficient. [Here Mr. 
O’ Connell observed, that 201. was too large 
a sum.| Still it was an approximation to 
the wish of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, so far as it went, for it enlarged the 
franchise beyond the extent originally de- 
scribed in the Bill. With regard to the 
main provisions of the Bill, there was no 
alteration ; he therefore felt himself justified 
in stating, that they had not deviated from 
the original privciple of the Bill, or given 
any just cause of alarm to those who felt 
apprehensive of too great an enlargement 
of the constituency. The riglit hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving for leave 
“‘ To bring in a Bill to amend the Repre- 
sentation in Ireland.” 

Mr. O'Connell protested against the in- 
justice done to Ireland, compared with 
England, us it appeared on the face of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement, par- 
ticularly as no measures were taken to 
remedy the injustice of having dis- 
franchised the 40s. freeholders. In 
England they had 40s. freeholders and 
10/. copyholders. In Ireland they had 
none of these. They might call it a frau- 
chise if they pleased, but it was one that 
placed Ireland in a worse condition than 
this country. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the subtraction of 
voters in Ireland, was taken out of asmall 
constituency, while in England it was 
taken out of a large one. The con- 
stituency of an Irish county, consisting of 
freeholders of 101. profit was necessarily far 
smaller than in England, where the 40s. 
freeholders was to be preserved. Of that 
constituency, the freeholders in towns 
formed the most intelligent and inde- 
pendent part, but the Bill cut the 
boroughs out of the county, and thus 
subtracted the most considerable and best 
portion of the electors. Those remaining 
were, of course, exclusively agricultural, 
The Government rated the leaseholder’s 
a! too high, when it assumed 

Ol. profit above his rent. Surely the 
object ought to be to let in a counter- 
balancing constituency, and it seemed 
anomalous to make 10/. profit the quali- 
fication of the freeholder, and 20/. that of 
the leaseholder. He would not further 
discuss the measure at the present time. 


Vestry Taxation— 
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Mr. Walker quite concurred in what 
had been said by the hon. member for 
Louth. In the county of Wexford, which 
he had the honour to represent, a large 
proportion of the constituency was sup- 
plied from the town of Wexford and the 
borough of New Ross. When, therefore, 
this portion of the franchise was taken 
from the county, the consequence would 
be, the Representation of it would be 
placed in the hands of the aristocracy. 

Bill brought in, and read a first time. 


Vestry Taxation — (IRELAND).] 
Mr. Mullins moved for a return of the 
number of Protestants of the Established 
Church in the different parishes of Tre- 
land. As he intended to bring in a bill on 
the snbject of Vestry taxation, he was not 
actuated by the desire of exciting religious 
animosities, or of creating any invidious 
comparison with regard to the numbers of 
the different creeds, but he required such 
information, because it would furnish hiin 
with a strong and incontrovertible argu- 
ment against the injustice of subjecting 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the se- 
veral parishes to the assessments for build- 
ing and repairing churches. It was the 
paramount duty of every Member to re- 
lieve the humbler classes from undue bur- 
thens, and at the present moment it was 
the more particularly called for, by the 
fact, that the peasantry of Ireland were 
starving. He made the Motion in the 
full confidence, that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would not oppose it. 

Mr. Stanley regretted, that he could not 
agree to the Motion, which he thought 
would rather be a disadvantage than an 
advantage. The attempt to procure such 
returns would be attended with great ex- 
pense and difficulty, and would tend to re- 
vive those religiousdissensions which ought 
to be buried in oblivion. On the bill, au- 
thorising the census in Ireland, being in- 
troduced, the hon. member for Kerry 
asked for the same information, and stated 
that the difference of feligion should be 
ascertained in the population returns. He 
then opposed that view, as he felt it to be 
his duty to oppose the present motion. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the machinery to 
obtain the desired return might be pro- 
cured with little difficulty, by employing 
the persons who took the census. On the 
ground of expense there could be no scru- 
ple. When he had formerly made the 
motion, there were circumstances which 








573 
induced him to withdraw it. There were 
none such at present. The returns would 
be useful, and he denied that there were 
any feuds at present in the country; but if 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland was of 
opinion that the returns called for would 
keep up party spirit, he must beg his hon. 
colleague to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Mullins could not comprehend how 
party feeling, or religious animosity, could 
be excited by such returns. Surely the 
right hon, Secretary must be convinced, 
that every disposition on the part of the 
Protestant to do justice to his Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects would tend rather to 
cement a stronger and firmer union be- 
tween them. As the right han, Gentle- 
man, however, held a different opinion on 
this subject, he would consent to with- 
draw his Motion for the present. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Supply—Public 


Suppty—Pusiic Works 1n Ire- 
LAND.] Mr. Stanley moved, ‘ That his 
Majesty be empowered to issue Exchequer 
Bills to anamount not exceeding 500,000/., 
to be expended in the carrying on of Pub- 
lic Works in Ireland.” 

Mr. O’Connell feared these votes of 
Exchequer Bills would not have the de- 
sired effect, of relieving the distress in 
Ireland. At the conclusion of the last 
Session, the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, obtained a vote of 50,0007. 
for the same purposes; not one penny 
of which had been yet demanded by the 
Irish speculators. The only effect of it 
was, to materially check the subscription 
for the distress then going on. The loan 
of thoney at interest would never lave the 
effect of giving permanent relief. 

Mr. Stanley said, the hon. and learned 
Member was quite wrong in saying thete 
had been no application for the former 
loan. The Government had had applica- 
tions from Sligo, Galway, and several 
other counties; but, on inquiry, the se- 
curity proposed was not found sufficiently 
good to enable the Board to comply with 
the request. 

Mr. Lefroy would suggest to the right 
hon. Secretary the expediency of taking 
the vote in such a manner as would enable 
the Board to assist the fishermen of the 
Western coasts, who were in a state of 
great distress. 

Mr. Stanley was aware of the distress 
mentioned, but regretted that such relief 
was incompatible with the vote now pro- 
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posed ; for, it must be remembered, that 
persons obtaining this money would be 
obliged to give security for its repayment. 

Mr. Wyse inquired how it was intended 
to regulate the lending of the money; in 
whose hands was that power to be placed ? 

Mr. Stanley replied, it was intended 
that a Board of Control should sit in 
Dublin, which would have the entire ma- 
nagement of the money, and to which all 
applications were to be referred. But to 
diminish the expense, it was intended to 
do away with the Board of Works, the 
Board of Inland Navigation, and that 
branch of the Post-office which had the 
making of Post-roads in Ireldnd. The 
diminution of expenditure gained by the 
abolishment of these Boards, would enable 
the Government to meet the expenses of 
the intended Board of Control. 

Mr. Wyse suggested that a portion of 
the money should be granted for improv- 
ing public roads, and similar works, in 
Ireland. 

Vote agreed to. 

Mr. Stanley said, the best answer he 
could give his hon. friend was, by mov- 
ing, ‘* That a sum not exceeding 50,000/, 
be granted to his Majesty for the purpose 
of being expended on the forwarding 
Public Roads, and other Works, in Ire- 
land.” The exigencies of the country 
required this vote, and he expected great 
advantages would be derived from it. 

Mr. Robert Gordon was anxious to 
suggest the expediency of appointing 
Commissioners who would perform their 
duty gratuitously. He was adverse to 
paying Commissioners, as it always tended 
to jobbing, and he knew gratuitous Boards 
discharged their duty with Soma satis- 
faction to the public. In England that 
was certainly the case, and a similar 
course might be adopted in Ireland. 

Mr. Leader thought, the hon. member 
for Cricklade had made an unmerited and 
unkind insinuation against the [rish Public 
Boards by his eulogium on the English 
Boards. The Irish Boards of Public 
Works had existed several years, and ably 
discharged the duties imposed on them. 
The returns placed on the Table last year 
would shew that the Commissioners hac 
never received a peuny of compensation 
for their trouble. But it was not enough 
to say no public loss had been sustained 
on the advances of money; it had been 
on all sides admitted, that the public de- 
rived a profit from these advances, though 
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that was an unusual occurrence, unfortu- | 
nately, in public undertakings. The 
Commissioners had conducted themselves 
throughout with great caution and pro- 
priety. He hoped the proposed outlay 
would be attended with good consequences, 
for it was much wanted to open commu- 
nications through the country, and thereby 
give an easy carriage to agricultural pro- 
duce, independent of affording profitable 
employment to the people. The advan- 
tages of the vote would, therefore, he 
considered, be great indeed, and he should 
give it his zealous support. 

Mr. Hume was not prepared to consent | 
to the proposal of a grant of money from | 
the public purse. No notice had ion | 
given ; he had no objection to a loan, but | 
he objected to open the purse of England 
to give money to Ireland. He hoped, | 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman would ' 
not press this vote, as it would hardly be | 
fair to grant money absolutely without | 
notice. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall would not at pre- 
sent say more, in answer to the right | 
hon. member for Middlesex, than that he | 
should be able to prove, that Ireland had | 
a positive right to receive a grant of | 
pecuniary assistance from England. He | 
must take the opportunity of observing, | 
that it would be very difficult to get Com- 
missioners to devote all their time gratui- 
tously, and it was an unfair allegation of | 
the hon. member for Cricklade, to assert | 
that paid Boards did not discharge their 
duties well and faithfully. He would | 
mention the Royal Irish Canal as a case | 
in which the Directors had been paid, and 
had performed their duty properly. 

Mr. Wyse was surprised at the objection 
of the hon. mémber for Middlesex, who 
ought to know that England lost nothing 
by granting relief to Ireland. In fact, she 
derived advantages from it, while great 
benefit bad been afforded to Ireland; he 
would undertake hereafter to convince the 
hon. Member of this. He wished, how- 
ever, to know if the proposed Board was | 
intended to be permanent ? | 

Lord Althorp replied, it was. It could 
not be expected that any body of men 
would devote themselves to the office 
gratuitously. But no additional expense 
would be entailed on the country, for the 
salaries attending the offices which it was 
intended to abolish were larger than those | 
proposed to be given to the intended | 
Board. | 
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An Hon. Member begged to know, if it 
was intended to select the Commissioners 
of the new Board from the old and tried 
members of those about to: be abolished. 

Mr. Robert Gordon felt great delight 
at the intention of Ministers to abolish 
the Board of Works, and the Board of 
Inland Navigation. He hoped the Com- 
missioners for Wide Streets would meet 
with a similar fate. All these were jobs, 
and a curse to the country. Ministers 
should be cautious how they armed ano- 
ther set of Commissioners with power ; 
they should be cautious in whose hands 
they placed the means of disposing of the 
public property. He should, however, 
prefer to see the new Board composed of 
new members. 

Mr. Stanley should partly please, and 
partly displease both hon. Gentlemen. 
He intended to have the new Board com- 
posed of both old and new members. 

Mr. Hume hoped the hon. Gentleman 
meant to postpone his Motion for the pre- 
sent, as the only time to discuss a Grant, 
was in a Committee of the whole House. 

Mr. Stanley said, this was merely a Re- 
solution, and the hon. Member would have 
an opportunity to oppose the Grant when 
the Bill was brought in; but as the hon. 
Gentleman wished it, he would not press 


| his Motion. 


Vote postponed. 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 1, 1831. 


Mrnutzs.] Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Ferns, 
from Trinity College, Dublin, praying, if any alteration 
were made in the Elective Franchise in that College, it 
might proceed on the principle recognized in the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. By the Earl of GLEN- 
GALL, from Clonnoulty and Clonmell, in favour of 
Reform. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR laid on the Table his Majesty's 
Patents, appointing Lord Tenterden Deputy Speaker in 
the House of Lords, in the absence of the Lord Chancel- 
lor; the Earl of Shaftesbury Deputy im the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Tenterden; and Lord Wyn- 
ford Deputy, in the absence of the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Tenterden, and the Earl of Shaftesbury. 


Surrees.] The Marquis of Lansdown 
said, he had a Petition of a peculiar 
nature to present to the House, to which 
he wished to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion for a moment. Their Lordships, 
doubtless, were acquainted with the fact, 
that Lord William Bentinck, as Governor- 
General of India, took upon himself some 
years ago, after giving to the subject that 
calm and serious attention which it de- 
manded, to issue an order, by which a 
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most inhuman practice, that of burning 
widows on the funeral pile of their deceas- 
ed husbands, was forbidden. That en- 
lightened individual took upon himself 
the responsibility of abolishing so barba- 
rous a custom, and thus prevented widows 
from being so permitted and encouraged 
to destroy themselves. In consequence 
of this, some months after the order was 
carried into effect, a number of indivi- 
duals, Hindoos by profession of faith, 
assembled together, and signed a petition, 
deprecating this intervention with their 
religious ceremonies, and condemning the 
interference of the Company and their 
agents, in thus forbidding the fulfilment of 
an ancient rite. The petitioners prayed 
that the subject might be investigated be- 
fore the Privy Council. The petition was 
forwarded to the Privy Council, and if it 
were the wish of those persons to be heard 
before that body, it would be the duty of 
the Privy Council so to hear them. But 
since that petition was presented, an indi- 
vidual who, he believed, was known to 
some of their Lordships, and whose abili- 
ties were very generally acknowledged in 
the East—a Brahmin of India, Ram 
Mohun Roy—called upon him and stated, 
that, under the impression which existed 
in India, that such a petition as that 
which he bad described would be pre- 
sented, not to the Privy Council, but to 
the House of Lords, a number of the 
most influential and intellectual natives 
of India had met together, and determined 
to send a counter-petition (that which he 
held in his hand) to the House of Lords. 
In that petition they expressed the great 
approbation with which they viewed this 
act of the government of India; and they 
stated their decided conviction, after look- 
ing into the Shasters and Vedas, that the 
inhuman custom which had been abolish- 
ed was not authorised by the Hindoo 
religion. They observed, that it was 
first instituted by certain Hindoo princes, 
for private and personal reasons; and 
they further declared, that one of the most 
important injunctions of Menu was, that 
widows should live in the observance of 
purity and virtue after the death of their 
husbands—that they should lead a life of 
chastity and austerity, but that they 
should not destroy themselves. In his 
opinion, every humane mind must rejoice 
at the abolition of such a custom. Many 
of those who had governed India were, he 
believed, shocked at the reflection that a 
VOL. IV. {ghid 
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practice of this description prevailed, and 
that they were without the power of pre- 
venting such disgusting scenes. 

The petition, which was from certain 
natives of India, was laid on the Table. 


Intemperate Petitions. 


PLO OD OLD OTE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 1, 1831. 


Mrinutss.] Bills. Read a second time; Roman Catholi 
Charities; Master of the Mint’s Salary ; Growth of Tobacco 
Prohibition (Ireland); Land Tax Double Assessments; 
London Coal Trade. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hunt, the quan- 
tity of Foreign Corn imported between April, 1830, and 
April, 1831 :—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, 
the number of Persons discharged under the Insolvent 
Acts ; the number who have paid Dividends for Property 
delivered previous to their discharge; the number who 
have subsequently acquired Property, which had been 
made available for their Creditors; and the number 
detained for contravening the Acts. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hunt, from Inhabitants of 
Abbylard, in Longford, for a Repealof the Union. ByMr. 
Dunpas, from the County of Berks, against the Reform 
Bill. By Mr. Owen, from the Corporation of Morpeth, 
to continue to resident Burgesses the right of voting. From 
Mr. Hope6son, from the Free Brothers of the same place, 
that the Elective Franchise be extended to them. By Mr. 
C. DunpbaAs, from Inhabitants of Newbury, Speenham- 
land, and Greenham, to be represented in Parliament. By 
Mr. Alderman Woop, from Mr. Hutchinson, complaining 
of the East-India Company for non-payment of a Debt. 
By Mr. PEMBERTON, from the Merchants and Ship-owners 
of Rye, for the Repeal of Marine Insurance Duties :—And 
to the same effect, by Mr. O'CONNELL, from Tralee. By 
Mr. Scuonswak, from Hull, against the renewal of the 
East-India Company’s Charter. By Mr. O’ConNELL, from 
Rev, T. Smith, fora Reform of the Church Establish- 
ment; from the Catholic Inhabitants of Galway, for the 
extension of the Elective Franchise to them; from the 
Catholic Inhabitants of Ballycoog, against any further 
Grants to the Kildare Street Society; and from Thomas 
Lawrence, of Lambeth, complaining of the Admiralty 
Court. 


RerormM.—INTEMPERATE PETITIONS. ] 
Mr. Hunt presented a Petition from 
the Inhabitants of Stockport, objecting to 
the Reform Bill, as not going far enough. 
The hon. Member read the whole of the 
Petition, which was couched in violent 
and abusive language, directed principally 
against the Church. 

During the reading of this Petition, the 
House exhibited marks of strong disgust 
and impatience, which, however, were re- 
pressed by the Speaker; but as soon as 
the hon. Member had concluded, 

The Speaker said, ‘“‘ What does the 
hon. Member propose to do with that 
Petition ?” 

Mr. Hunt.—To bring it up. 

The Speaker.—The hon, Member has 
been a Member of this House long enough 
to have enabled him to learn that the first 
duty of a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, to whom petitions are intrusted, is, 
to make himself acquainted with the con- 
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tents of such petitions, and having seen , 


that the petitions are respectfully and 
decently worded, then to exercise his dis- 
cretion on the subject-matter of the 
petition. Now the wording of this petition 
is neither respectful nor even decent, and 
I cannot but feel persuaded, that if the 
hon. Member had ever read it before, he 
would not have presented it to the House. 

Mr. W. Peel did hope, that the House 
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would not consent to receive a petition | 
_ thought proper to use—terms which ought 


which contained such unfounded and 
unjust attacks, and which was couched 
in such gross language. 

Mr. O’ Connell submitted, that the peti- 
tioners might not have intended to insult 
the House. 

The Speaker said, the hon. and learned 
Member must see, that when gross and 
offensive language is selected by petition- 
ers, the fair presumption is, that they do 
not mean to treat the House with any 
very great respect. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he would not press 
the bringing up of the petition against the 
sense of the House. 
he had read it all, with the exception of 
that single passage which was complained 
of. He owned that if he had read that 
part of it, he might not have presented it. 

Petition withdrawn. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he had next to 
present a Petition from Leeds, but that 
perhaps there might be something wrong 
in this petition too. 

The Speaker.—The hon. Member does 
not seem to understand my observations, 
or the feeling of the House, I repeat to 
the hon. Member, that it is the first duty 
of every hon, Member to see, that the 
petitions he has to present are decently and 
respectfully worded—for that is abso- 
lutely necessary; and then to exercise 
his discretion as to the subject-matter of 
those petitions. If this petition is worded 
like the last, the hon. Member may be 
certain that there is something wrong in it. 

Mr. Hunt.—Well, then, Sir, I'll wait 
and read it over. 

Mr. Lawley must protest against the 
course pursued by the hon. member for 
Preston, That hon. Member, like every 
other hon. Member, was bound to know 
the contents of the petitions which he pre- 
sented to the House. 

Mr. Long Wellesley said, that the hon. 
member for Preston did not seem to be 
aware that the House was treating him 
with great leniency. He must, however, 


The fact was, that | 
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endeavour to make the hon. Member sen- 
sible of that fact, and to tell the hon. 
Member that he (Mr. Hunt), more than 
any other hon. Member, would be bound, 
in courtesy for that treatment, to be par- 
ticularly careful in seeing that the petitions 
he presented were properly worded. He 
was one of those who wished to see the 
abuses of the Church reformed; but he 
would not speak of any body of men in 
the gross terms which the petitioners had 


not to be tolerated in this or in any other 
assembly. 

Mr. Hunt said, that many other hon. 
Members had made mistakes in presenting 
petitions. The noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had made a mis- 
take the other night, and he did not see 
why so much should be said about a mis- 
take of his. The fact was, that many 
petitions were presented to that House 
which were never read, and which might 
be properly or improperly worded, for any 
thing the House knew about them. 

The Speaker.—Surely the hon. Member 
must see, that one reason of that is, the 
confidence which the House reposes in the 
Members who present those petitions— 
the confidence that those Members would 
not neglect the duty of seeing that the 
petitions are properly worded. 


Oxrorp Peririon.] Lord Mahon pre- 
sented a Petition from 770 of the resident 
Bachelors and Undergraduates of the 
University of Oxford, against the Reform 
Bill, which the petitioners prayed might 
not pass into a law. The total number 
of that body varied from 1,000 to 1,100, 
so that the majority were decidedly averse 
from the measure, The petitioners stated, 
** that the Bill of Reform lately submitted 
to Parliament seems to your petitioners 
far more than commensurate with any 
existing amount of grievances; that your 
petitioners, however alien to their condi- 
tion the expression of an opinion on poli- 
tical questions might appear under ordi- 
nary circumstances, and however reluctant 
to intrude on the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, are, nevertheless, unwilling to con- 
template such results in silence, and 
humbly and earnestly pray, that the said 
Bill may not pass into a law.” A petition 
to the same effect had lately been pre- 
sented by one of the hon. members of the 
University, from the MastersandGraduates, 
and the present petition was of great im- 
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portance, as showing, that the former did 
not proceed merely from timid old age 
or long-rooted prepossessions, but that the 
attachment to our present Constitution 


was as strong amidst the younger as| 
be the support and the ornament. 


amidst the elder members of the Uni- 
versity. In the debates two years be- 
fore, ithad beenthought a strong argument 
in favour of the Catholic question, that 
the rising talent of the country was anxi- 
ous that the claims of the Catholics should 
be granted; and in support of the fact, 
that such were the sentiments of the rising 
talent of the country, it had been stated 
to the House, that in a debating society 
at the University of Oxford, the Catholic 
question had been carried by a majority 
of two to one. As that circumstance had 
been much relied upon by some hon. Mem- 
bers on the occasion to which he alluded, 
he begged now to state to the House, that, 
the same institution still existed, that it 
comprised as formerly, the most able and 
aspiring young men at Oxford, and that 
the Ministerial measure for Reform, being 
there debated, was rejected by a majority 
of not two to one, but three to one. He 
would make no comment on these facts, 
leaving them to the consideration of the 
House, but he must express his great satis- 
faction, that a declaration of attachment 
to the ancient institutions of the country 
should have been the first step in the 
career of these youths, which he hoped 
and trusted would be to them, each and 
all, a career of private worth and public 
usefulness. 

Lord Morpeth said, that it was impos- 
sible that he could speak of a body from 
which he had so lately emerged, and to 
which he had so many reasons to be 
attached, in other than terms of kindness 
and respect. He could not controvert the 
statement of the noble Lord respecting the 
feelings of the majority of this body with 
regard to Reform, but he could say, that it 
contained a minority respectable at once 
for talent and for numbers. Why the 
minority had not raised their voices against 
the majority, he could not tell; but per- 
haps it was because they considered it 
hardly consistent with their academical 
pursuits to approach this House as peti- 
tioners ; or perhaps they might think, that 
their approbation would not add much 
weight to a measure which had already 
been approved of by the great body of the 
nation. With regard to the petitioners, 
he would only say, that as they advanced 
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in life, and had opportunities of mixing with 
larger masses of the community, he had 
no doubt they would imbibe opinions more 
in unison with those of the people, of whom 
he trusted the petitioners would one day 


The Petition to be printed. 


Repeat or tHe Union.] Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in presenting a Petition from the 
town of Drogheda, in favour of a Repeal of 
the Union, begged to ask the noble Lord 
(Althorp) if he was aware that five days 
after the Newtownbarry affray, another 
corps of Yeomanry had been furnished 
with arms. He had received a letter from 
a man of rank and talent in Ireland, which 
stated the fact in these terms—‘* My blood 
boils with indignation at learning that they 
are arming another corps of Yeomanry to 
massacre the people.” He begged to assure 
the noble Lord, that the greatest agitation 
prevailed in Ireland upon the subject. 
He understood, that a procession was in- 
tended to be got up for the 12th of July, 
and if that did take place, he could assure 
the noble Lord there would be some more 
blood spilt. He begged now to refer to 
the petition which he had to present, and 
which prayed for the re-establishment of 
the local legislature in Ireland. The 
petitioners had intrusted him with a dis- 
cretion whether or not he would present 
it, and, after the discussion of last night, 
he felt it his duty to present it. He ap- 
pealed to the many independent men who 
had been sent into the House by the late 
election, whether Ireland could be so 
treated by the Reform Bill? The counties 
of England had received additions to the 
elective franchise, they had got several 
very numerous classes, such as freeholders, 
copyholders, and leaseholders ; the people 
of Scotland had had their franchise greatly 
extended, but the franchise of Ireland 
would be diminished by the effect of the 
Reform Bill as now proposed to be brought 
in, which would have the effect of turning 
the counties into boroughs. The county 
he had the honour to represent contained 
a population of 216,000 persons; the 
number of voters for the county would be 
700, of which forty-one were beneficed 
clergymen of the Established Church, and 
136 of them resided in the town of Tralee ; 
and as Tralee was an open borough, the 
effect would be, to turn the county almost 
into a borough. The scurvy franchise 
proposed by this bill would not give an 
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addition of voters to the constituency. 
England and Scotland were to receive 
a great increase, while Ireland was to be 
diminished. Why should not property be 
equally represented in Ireland as in Eng- 
land? Was it to be supposed that the 
people of Ireland were so stupid as not to 
feel this? He entertained no jealousy for 
the English Bill. He would vote for it 


willingly, but in doing so, he had a right | 


to appeal to his fellow-reformers in Eng- 
land, and to ask them whether Ireland 
ought not to be entitled to the same privi- 
leges as England? Government was not 
to suppose, that Ireland would not feel in 
sulted if they did not give in some degree 
privileges to Ireland, such as England 
enjoyed. The hon. Member wished not 
to be misunderstood. He had supported 
the Reform measure as far as it regarded 
England, and he would support it still, 
even if it were a measure affecting Eng- 
Jand alone. England had the 40s. free- 
holders preserved to her. Ireland had the 
40s. freeholderstaken away, and taken away 
too without any crime, notwithstanding 
the very basis of the Union was founded 
on the 40s. freeholders. He, however, 
knew, that the only crime of the free- 
holders was their independence. They 
had shaken off the control of their land- 
lords, and returned independent Members. 
He denied, too, that these freeholders were 
under the influence of the priests, which 
he knew, had been attempted to be proved 
before Committees of that House, but the 
attempt had failed. He gave notice, 
therefore, that, in the Committee on the 
Irish Reform Bill, he should move various 
amendments, the object of which would 
be, to place the system of Irish and 
English Representation on a more equal 


footing. He should move to restore the 40s. | 
freeholders to the right of voting: and if | 


that failed, he should propose, that those 
should have votes who possess perpetual in- 
terest in land (the fee simple) to the value of 
40s., as was the case in England; also, to 
extend the right of voting to those who 
hold seven years’ leases at a rent of 102. 
and upwards. 

Mr. Sheil said, in reference to the 
Yeomanry, that he had the greatest con- 
fidence in Government, especially Lord 
Anglesey, who had made an entire dedica- 
tion of his heart to Ireland. He, therefore, 
believed, that Government conceived it to 
be necessary to resort to that obnoxious 
force. The disease must, however, haye 
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been terrible, which could induce Minis- 
| ters to apply so formidable a remedy. The 
_ Yeomanry were drawn exclusively from the 
| fourth or fifth gradation of Protestantism 
| —from men who believed themselves born 
_t» ascendancy, and looked on the right 
'to trample on the people as a portion of 
their inheritance. Their passions became 
| ferocious from becoming gregarious; when 
they had arms in their hands, they retali- 
| ated for every the least offence with.a 
disproportioned savageness, and assailed 
the multitude, between whom and them- 
selves there existed such disparity of force, 
and such reciprocity of detestation. Thus 
every riot turned into a massacre. ‘The 
least disturbance offered an arena for the 
passions, which only required to be un- 
caged, in order, with a sanguinary preci- 
pitancy, instantaneously to rush out. How 
applicable these observations were to the 
Newtownbarry transaction! The Govern- 
ment might not be able to get rid at once 
of their Pretorian guards; but let them 
beware of their very insecure allegiance. 
They should, however, act with prompti- 
tude with respect to the late terrible trans- 
action. They had before them a report 
from Mr. Green; why notact upon it? If 
that report, from their own accredited 
delegate, implicated the Magistrates or 
the Yeomanry, the former ought to be 
struck out of the commission, and the latter 
deprived of their arms. This might be 
done at once, without involving any ques- 
tion as to the guilt of individuals. If they 
waited until the Assizes, justice would be 
found too tardy for the feelings of the peo- 
ple. Something must be done without 
deiay, otherwise the mass of the commu- 
nity would be inflamed and exasperated 
beyond the possibility of afterwards ailay- 
ing their emotions. Wicklow and Wex- 
ford were associated with terrible recol- 
lections ‘in the annals of Ireland. He, 
therefore, implored the Government to 
| interpose at once—not to omit an‘occasion, 
| which might never return, of appeasing 
| the popular indignation. He was aware 
| that his language was strong; but the 
| facts to which it was applied were still 
| stronger, and presented the most awful 
| anticipations. 

Mr. J. Grattan hoped, that his Majesty's 
Government would lose no time in recon- 
sidering the scheme which they had 
adopted, of .calling out the yeomanry of 
Ireland. He could state, that the county 
. which he represented (Wicklow), and the 
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neighbouring county of Wexford, did not 
require sucha force. The consequence of 
calling that force out was, that a feeling 
had been excited in Ireland which it would 
require a long time to allay. The hon. 
member for Kerry had stated, that it was 
the intention of the yeomanry in those 
counties to parade on the ensuing 12th of 
July. He (Mr. Grattan) sincerely hoped 
that his Majesty’s Government would take 
steps to prevent such pernicious pro- 
cessions, With regard to the Reform Bill, 
he begged to say, that he trusted that when 
it was finally passed, it would have the 
effect of extinguishing the Repeal of the 
Union Question in Ireland. 

Mr. Lefroy did not wish to add to the 
excitement which prevailed in Ireland: 
but he felt he ought to be excused if he 
attempted to do justice to a large body of 
persons who were unfairly accused. It 
was most unfair to assume that those per- 
sons who were concerned in the affray of 
Newtownbarry had been guilty of a massa- 
cre. When a legal investigation was 
pending, Gentlemen considered their lips 
sealed, if the affrays occurred in England 
Wales; and in proof of the accuracy of 
this observation he need only advert to the 
late occurrence at Merthyr-Tydvil, and to 
‘what was called “‘the Manchester massa- 
cre.” In the latter case, though it was 
represented that there was a failure of 
justice in the Courts below, the House 
refused to interfere; and surely one law 
should not exist for occurrences in Eng- 
land, and another for what occurred in 
Ireland. It was a sweeping libel on the 
Juries, the Magistracy, the laws, and the 
Government of Ireland, to say, that the 
Legislature should interfere, as if the 
Government and the local authorities were 
not anxious to have justice done to all his 
Majesty’s subjects. He merely trespassed 
on the House with these observations lest 
it should be supposed, that all the Irish 
Members, from their silence, acquiesced in 
the charge made against the Yeomanry 
forces in Ireland. Some time since, it 
was said a Yeomanry corps should be dis- 
banded, because it had allowed itself to be 
disarmed ; and now it was contended that 
a yeomanry corps ought to be disbanded 
for doing its duty. The course now pur- 
sued was neither candid, just, nor fair. 
As to the question of Reform, he begged 
also to protest against its being supposed 
that the hon. and learned member for 


Kerry (Mr. O’Connell), or the hon. mem- 
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ber for Louth (Mr. Sheil), spoke the senti- 
ments of the people of Ireland. A great 
proportion of the wealth and intelligence 
of Ireland was altogether opposed to the 
measure of Reform; but he considered it 
right to reserve himself for this subject 
until it came regularly before the House. 

Lord Althorp suggested the propriety 
of abstaining from all remarks, and begged 
that hon. Members would not proceed 
further in a discussion upon this subject 
before they knew what was the result of 
the Coroner’s Inquest. The adoption of 
such a course of proceeding could not lead 
to any good consequences, whilst it might 
be productive of the worst effects. He 
had not interfered until the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last, and who took a different 
view of the question from those who had 
preceded him, had had an opportunity of 
delivering his sentiments. After what 
had fallen from that hon. Gentleman, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
still more confirmed in the opinion, that 
if such a discussion should be allowed to 
go on, it might lead to very bad conse- 
quences indeed. 

Mr. Hunt rose amidst loud cries of 
“‘ Question,” and proceeded, amidst con- 
siderable interruption, to allude to the 
> Manchester massacre, and the recent 
affray at Merthyr-Tydvil. The hon. 
Member, after proceeding for a few mi- 
nutes amidst cries of “‘ Question” and much 
coughing, sat down. 

Colonel Chichester denied, that the 
wealth and intelligence of Ireland were 
opposed to the Reform Bill. He had the 
honour of representing a county from 
which four Members were sent to that 
House: he alone of those four Members 
voted for the Reform measure in the late 
Parliament, and he was the only one of 
them that had been re-elected as a Member 
of the present Parliament. The county to 
which he alluded was the county of Wex- 
ford, and as far, therefore, as that county 
was concerned, he was able to state, that 
the intelligence of Ireland was not adverse 
to the Reform measure. 

Mr. Lefroy had not stated, that all the 
wealth and intelligence of Ireland were 
against the Reform Bill. He had said, 
that a great portion of the wealth and in- 
telligence were, and to that opinion he 
adhered. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the Irish county 
Members were as two to one in favour of 
Reform, and the Members for open towns 
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and cities were almost unanimous in favour 
of it. The Irish had just common sense 
enough to see that nomination boroughs 
were an indifferent substitute fora Repre- 
sentation of the people. 

Mr. Portman complained of the loss of 
time occupied in discussions like that 
which had just now arisen, The hon. 
member for Kerry (Mr. O’Connell) had 
much better discuss those matters on 
specific motions, than waste the time of 
the House by incidental discussions. 

Mr, O'Connell totally disclaimed the 
right of the hon. member for Dorsetshire 
(Mr. Portman) to lecture him. The sub- 
ject on which he spoke was well deserving 
the consideration of the House. It was 
not one of idle curiosity, but related to the 
ony of blood “| the protection of 
ife, 


Axsuses or tHE Press.] On _ the 
question, moved by Lord Althorp, that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee 
on the Customs Acts— 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that seeing the 
hon. member for Middlesex in his place, 
he wished to advert to a subject which 
had been started afew days ago. It arose 
out of a statement, or opinion, given by 


the right hon. member for Tamworth (Sir |, 


Robert Peel), that certain seditious and 
disgusting publications were the authorship 
of the parties from which they purported 
to have proceeded. The hon. member for 
Middlesex, on the other hand, had insisted 
that they were written by persons “ in the 
enemy’s camp”—that is to say, that the 
authors of them were men who there pro- 
fessed opinions very different from the 
sentiments they really entertained. After 
some skirmishing, the hon. member for 
Middlesex had admitted, that what he had 
at first broadly asserted was only matter 
of suspicion. As he (Sir H. Hardinge) 
had said on a former day, if this sus- 
picion were true, no punishment could 
be too severe for such a treacherous 
libeller ; and without attaching too much 
importance to the matter, he might, per- 
haps, be allowed to ask the hon. member 
for Middlesex, whether he was able to sub- 
stantiate the assertion, that the publication 
came from the “ enemy’s camp,” or whe- 
ther he was prepared to admit, that he 
had made an improper statement ? 

Mr. Hume was certainly not at all pre- 
pared to admit, that he had made an im- 
proper statement; on the contrary, he 
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was prepared to re-say what he had said 
ou the former day. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) on a former 
day had argued, that certain publications, 
such as The Republican, for instance, were 
actually written by the parties who stood 
ostensibly forward, while he (Mr. Hume) 
had then some reason for believing that 
Mr. Hetherington was only the printer of 
that work in the way of his trade. Ona 
subsequent day, the hon. member for 
Dundalk came forward, as he contended, 
prepared to show, that these publications 
emanated from the Political Unions, which 
Political Unions were encouraged, by him 
(Mr. Hume.) To establish that asser- 
tion, a letter of which he (Mr. Hume) 
was the author, and the sentiments of 
which he did not wish to retract or 
disown, was produced, but it by no 
means proved the point for which it was 
employed. On that occasion he (Mr. 
Hume) had taken upon himself to deny 
the correctness of the statement of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), and he 
had done so on the authority of manu- 
scripts of the 11th and 18th numbers of 
The Republican, which he received from 
Mr. Hetherington, who received them from 
a person of the name of Lorimer, who 
appeared to be the author of them. It hap- 
pened that this very morning he had receiv- 
ed a very curious letter from Mr. Lorimer, 
who seemed to anticipate that the subject 
would this night be mentioned. It was 
addressed to ‘ Citizen Hume, M. P “ 7, 
sryanston-square.” and it began, ‘ Re- 
spected F[ellow-Citizen.” ‘The writer 
went on to say, “ that perceiving by The 
Morning Chronicle, that in the Assembly 
of which Mr. Hume was a Member, The 
Republican had been noticed by him as 
emanating from the enemy’s camp (mean- 
ing the miserable Anti- Reform Opposition) 
the writer took the liberty of rectifying 
this absurd error into which Mr. Hume 
had fallen, as the author of The Republican 
had no connection of a political nature 
with any of the Unions, with the despotic 
Anti-Reform Tories, nor with the hypocriti- 
cal double-dealing Whigs.” The writer of 
the letter proceeded to say, that he could not 
imagine on what authority Mr. Hume had 
made his statement, as he (Mr. Lorimer) 
was the superviser of The Republican, 
and its ostensible and responsible Editor. 
The communication concluded with a re- 
quest that Mr. Hume would send back 
the manuscripts of which he had possessed 
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himself, and which had been removed from 
Citizen Hetherington’s office without his 
consent ; it was subscribed ‘* Your respect- 
ful fellow-citizen, J. S. B. Lorimer.” After 
reading this communication, he (Mr. 
Hume) would add, that the suspicion 
he had entertained, that the writer of The 
Republican belonged to the enemy’s camp 
was confirmed. The righthon, Baronet and 
the hon. member for Dundalk, were decid- 
edly inerror in what they had advanced,and 
he Mr. Hume) had unquestionably traced 
the authorship of The Republican to the 
West Endofthetown. This,heagain said, 
was in itself a ground of suspicion that the 
man who wrote The Republican could not 
be an honest Reformer. Besides, what 
he wrote was so violent and offensive, that 
it threw ridicule upon the Bill and its 
advocates, and could not, in any way, ad- 
vance the cause. He denied, that he had 
ever coupled the right hon. Baronet with 
the writer of The Republican; he could 
not do it; and it was only said that he 
had done so by those whose over-zeal in- 
duced them to catch at anything in the 
shape of a charge. Of what he had said 
he would not withdraw one word, for he 
still entertained the suspicion he had at 
first expressed. 

On the question being put, that the 
Speaker leave the Chair, 

Sir H. Hardinge observed, that the 
House would probably agree with him, 
that a more impotent explanation had 
never been attempted. He was at a loss 
to conceive how the hon. member for 
Middlesex could, after deliberation, come 
down to make such a statement, so un- 
supported by truth, or the real state of the 
fact. On the former day the hon. Member 
had complained also of the pompous 
haughty tone of ridicule with which he had 
been treated by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel.) After the letter he had 
read, he (Sir H. Hardinge) had expected 
that the hon. Member would have frankly 
declared, that he had been mistaken, and 
would not have resorted to such subter- 
fuges. When an attack of the kind was 
made by the Press, he despised it; but 
coming from a Member of Parliament, 
who had weight and influence out of doors, 
he felt it necessary to take notice of it. 
He hoped still that the candour and man- 
liness of the hon. Member would induce 
him to admit that he had made an im- 
proper accusation. 

_ Mr. Hume had only to say further, that 
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he had as much respect for truth as the 
right hon, and gallant Officer, and that 
the assertion of the one was worth as much 
as that of the other. His own doubts 
were not removed ; he still had his sus- 
picions. If the House wished to see Mr. 
Lorimer, he might be summoned, although 
it was hardly worth while to waste the time 
of the House upon such nonsense. He 
repeated, that he was correct, and the 
right hon. and gallant Officer, as well as 
the hon. member for Dundalk, were entirely 
in error, Hetherington was not the writer 
of The Republican, but a person living at 
the west end of the town was, who prob- 
ably belonged to the enemy’s camp. 

Sir &. Peel observed, that, sated with 
the eloquence of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, he had left town, and had 
derived his knowledge of what passed on 
the last occasion chiefly from the ordinary 
channels of such information. He had 
been informed, also, that during his 
absence the hon. Member had made some- 
thing like an attack upon him (Sir R. 
Peel), although, when he was present, the 
hon. Member had complimented him on 
his good humour, which he professed he 
would endeavour to imitate. From the 
charge of connection, whether it was or 
was not intended to be made, he could 
not condescend to vindicate himself; and 
he would rather a thousand times be the 
object of such a suspicion than the author 
of it. That any man of common honesty 
or common sense would resort to such an 
infamous proceeding, it was impossible to 
believe. The accusation was so extrava- 
gant as to contradict and refute itself. He 
admitted that there were strong facts 
against him, and one of them was, the 
conclusive piece of evidence, that Mr. 
Lorimer belonged to the enemy’s camp 
because he lived at the west end of the 
town. Of course he could not be a true 
and sincere friend of the Reform Bill if he 
lived west of Temple Bar. But notwith- 
standing this fact, he could not condescend 
to vindicate himself from the suspicion. 
It was too much to make any set of men 
answerable for the misconduct of others, 
even of persons who might happen to 
take part with them, much less of those 
to whom they were opposed. ‘The riots in 
Paris were attributed to those who were 
desirous of bringing back Charles X. By 
the same sort of inference, the breaking of 
the windows during the recent illumina- 
tions was said to have been committed at 
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the instigation of the Tories. As to citizen 
Hetherington, he had never heard of that 
citizen, until his name was mentioned in 
the Houseby the hon. member for Middle- 
sex himself. If the hon. Member supposed 
that he(Sir R. Peel) alluded to Hetherington 
in his reply to the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir F. Burdett), he was entirely mistaken. 
On the contrary, he thought that the hon. 
Baronet was alluding to Carlile, and other 
persons of that description, whose names 
were more generally known than Hether- 
ington’s. What he then said was, that 
when the hon, Baronet recommended that 
those writers should not be punished by 
the arm of the law, he ought not at the 
same time to shield them from the only 
other punishment which could reach them, 
that is, public indignation, to which they 
could not be insensible, if they were not 
destitute of every particle of good feeling. 
He would mention another instance of 
that kind of imputation of which he had 
complained. He found that there had, 
some how or other, crept into thé new 
Reform Bill a clause which became the 
subject of much animadversion, because 
it disqualified from voting all householders 
paying their rent quarterly. Well, he 
found that that unfortunate clause was 
also said to be the production of the secret 
enemy. But he had not been prepared to 
find any one going so far as to impute to 
any friend of his, or of those Gentlemen 
who generally acted with him, a connec- 
tion with the authors of the infamous 
writings alluded to by the hon. Baronet. 
Mr. Cutlar Ferguson could never think 
that the impression had been left for a 
moment upon the mind of any hon. Mem- 
ber, that the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had been connected with those base 
publications. At the same time he was 
bound to admit, that the hon. member 
for Middlesex had not made out his case. 
Imputations such as those complained of 
by the hon. Baronet had not always been 
so groundless as on the occasions to which 
he referred. It was well known, that in 
the year 1794, the most atrocious produc- 
tions were put forth, purporting to come 
from the party friendly to the French Re- 
volution, for the purpose of bringing that 
party into disrepute. It was also well 
known that spies were sent on other occa- 
sions amongst the people, with instruc- 
tions to use treasonable language, for the 
purpose of entrapping those whom they 
could draw into conversation. But one 
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of these fellows was caught in his own 
snare, and was hanged at Edinburgh for 
treason. Notwithstanding the explanation 
which had been made, he (Mr. Ferguson) 
could not help thinking that the direct 
inference to be drawn from the remarks of 
the hon. member for Dundalk was, that 
that hon. Gentleman endeavoured to iden- 
tify Mr. Hume’s opinions with those of 
the Political Union, and to identify that 
Association with the seditious publications 
which he said were the recognized organs 
of the Union. 

Mr. James Gordon explained, that he 
had not charged the hon. member for 
Middlesex with having been cognizant of, 
or participant in, those writings. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee upon 


Tuz Customs Act—Coat Durtes.] 
Mr. Bernal in the Chair. 

Lord Althorp said, he would not enter 
into any details, as the subject had already 
been before the House. The Resolution 
he should first put was, “‘ that it was the 
opinion of this Committee, that the duty 
of Customs upon Coals, Culm, and Cinders, 
carried coastways, should be reduced as 
from the Ist of March last.” 

Mr. Goulburn could not object to this 
Resolution, after the expectations that had 
been held out to the country upon this 
subject; but he wished to remind the 
House, that the noble Lord had withdrawn 
all those taxes by the produce of which 
he had intended to make up for the de- 
ficiency of revenue arising out of this di- 
minution of the duty upon coals, The 
noble Lord would find, in consequence of 
the reduction of duty on coals, and the 
other reductions effected by him since his 
accession to office, that there would be a 
defaleation in the revenue, which he 
would find great difficulty in making good. 

Lord Althorp begged leave to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman, that though he 
had anticipated and admitted, that his 
proposed reductions would effect a dimi- 
nution of revenue to the amount of some- 
thing about 1,200,000/., he had not taken 
credit, as he might, and as he would pre- 
sently show he was warranted, for the in- 
creased consumption consequent upon a 
reduced duty, as tending to reduce that 
deficiency. By taking into account the 
amount of increaSed consumption conse- 
quent upon the reduced duty, it would be 
seen that the falling-off, was much less 
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than the hon. Member supposed. For 
instance, if they compared the current 
half-year’s consumption of Excise and 
Customs articles on which the duties had 
been reduced with the half year of 1830, 
they would find the falling-off less than 
might have been expected. The amount 
of Excise duties reduced on Excise articles, 
taking the half-year of 1830 as the 
standard, was 2,076,000/., while the 
actual deficiency in the current half year 
was but 914,000/.; showing, therefore, an 
increased consumption in the present year 
of, in round numbers, 1,100,000/. Then 
in the Customs the reduction was 560,000/., 
while the actual deficiency was 252,000/., 
showing an increase of consumption of 
308,0002. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham observed, that a 
great portion of the increase the noble 
Lord had adverted to, was derived from 
an increased consumption in malt, and he 
therefore urged the expediency of reduc- 
ing, or wholly abolishing, the duty on malt. 

Mr. George Robinson took that opportu- 
nity of asking the noble Lord, whether it 
was his intention to persist in the altera- 
tion in the wine duties? The subject was 
one of considerable importance, and had 
excited great interest out of doors, and 
the indecision of Ministers had occa- 
sioned much inconvenience and uncer- 
tainty in the trade. 

Lord Althorp stated, that it was his in- 
tention to bring the subject forward in a 
few days. 

Mr. Herries inquired of the noble Lord, 
whether bonds were continued to be 
entered into for the payment of the coal 
duties, in case Parliament should not 
sanction the proceedings of Ministers with 
respect to their repeal. 

Lord Althorp said, the Resolution for 
the repeal of this duty was sanctioned by 
the House last Session, and the coal- 
merchants continued to enter into bonds 
in case the present Parliament should not 
confirm the Resolutions agreed to by the 
House formerly. 

Mr. Goulburn wished to know from the 
noble Lord, whether it was meant to reduce 
the duty on tiles as well as on slates? To 
reduce the duty on the latter, while it was 
left on the former, would be ruinous to 
the manufacture of tiles—a commodity 
which, even under present circumstances, 
could not compete with slates, save in 
inland markets, unfavourable to the car- 
tiage of slate, 
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Lord Althorp had already explained to 
a deputation of gentlemen interested in 
the making of tiles, the grounds on which 
he had proposed a reduction of the duty 
on slates ; and that was, that that duty was 
collected in the manner, and under the 
same management, as the duty on sea- 
borne coals; and as it was intended to 
repeal the duty on sea-borne coals, they 
should have to keep up the several offices 
and officers necessary for that purpose, 
unless they also repealed the duty on 
slates. 

Mr. Hume would rather that the amount 
of duty (30,000/.) derived from tiles were 
levied on some other article, than that so 
great advantage should be conferred on 
the slate trade, to the detriment of the 
trade in the other commodity. 

Mr. Alderman Wood agreed with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, the rather as slate 
was an article that required no protection, 
its prime cost being in fact nothing. On 
the contrary, making bricks gave employ- 
ment to a great number of persons, parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis, who would be seriously injured 
by the alteration. He did not wish the 
duty on slates to be continued, but the ma- 
nufacturers of tiles to be placed on an 
equal footing with them. 

Mr. Goulburn again repeated, that the 
case of the tile-manufacturers was a hard 
one, and they ought to be placed in the 
same favourable condition as the slate- 
quarry owners. Slates being lighter than 
tiles, the timber used for the roofs was 
cheaper and lighter for slates than for 
tiles. It was to give the tile-makers pro- 
tection that Mr. Pitt laid a duty on sea- 
borne slates, and he must entreat the 
noble Lord to place the tile-manufacturers 
in as favourable a situation as the slate- 
manufacturers, by removing the duty from 
the former. 

Lord Althorp did not think the disad- 
vantages under which the-tile manufac- 
turer laboured, so great as they were repre- 
sented by the right hon. Gentleman ; at 
the same time he wished toydo nothing 
that would injure them. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that the slate- 
quarries were in the hands of a few persons, 
and the continuance of the duty on tiles 
would enable such persons to pocket a 
large sum of money, by keeping up the 
price, at the expense of the rest of the 
community, 

Resolution agreed to. 
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Lord Alihorp said, his next Resolution 
related to the reduction of duties on coals 
exported. His Lordship moved the fol- 
lowing Resolution :—‘* That all duties 
upon coal, culm, and cinders, exported 
into foreign countries, shall cease and de- 
termine, and that the following duties shall 
be substituted in lieu thereof: that is to 
say, upon all coal exported in British ships, 
into all British possessions, excepting 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark,andMan, 
aduty of 8d. perton. That all coal export- 
ed into foreign parts in British ships, shall 
pay aduty of 3s. 4d. perton. That all coal 
exported to foreign parts in ships, shall 
paya dutyof6s.8d.perton. Thatallculm 
or cinders exported in British ships into all 
British possessions, excepting Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and Man, shall 
pay a duty of 4d. per ton, That all cin- 
ders exported into foreign parts in British 
ships, shall pay a duty of 2s. per ton. And 
that all culm and cinders, exported into 
foreign parts in foreign ships, shall pay a 
duty of 4s. per ton.” 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that when the 
duties were reduced, the difference between 
coals carried in British and foreign vessels 
should be in the same proportion as before, 
so as to continue the protection to our 
own shipping. He found, however, a 
difference in the present rate, and that 
brought forward in the last Session, in fa- 
vour of foreign ship-owners, to the extent 
of 6s. in 12s, 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the wish of 
the Government was, to maintain the pre- 
sent proportion between the duties, and 
that could not have been done, if the Reso- 
lution proposed last year, had been adhered 
to, in which there was obviously a:mistake, 

Mr. Warburton was one who thought 
that it was the duty of the Legislature not 
to facilitate the exportation of coals, but to 
prevent it by restrictive duties as much as 
possible. The reason he would impose a 
high duty on coals, was, that as a time 
would come when our present mines would 
be worn out, it was our policy to confine 
their use as much as possible to our own 
domestic purposes. 

Mr. Herries had to congratulate the 
hon, Member on his conversion to the 
doctrine of the expediency of a restrictive 
system of trade in certain cases. As the 
hon. Member had admitted the principle 
ef an exception to his favourite free-trade 
principles in this instance, it was to be 
presumed he would see that the system of 
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commercial polity which he (Mr. Herries) 
and his Colleagues had acted upon, was 
founded upon expediency. 

Mr. George Robinson was by no means an 
enemy to free-trade principles, but to the 
system which had been hitherto pursued in 
their application—namely, admitting fo- 
reign competition, duty free, in certain cases, 
or in regard to certain commodities, gloves, 
for example—the manufacturers of which 
| were but very partially represented in that 
House, while they left untouched the 
great necessary of life—corn, the growers 
of which were the makers of the laws; to 
that system he objected. Ministers were 
_very ready in their application of free- 

trade doctrines to minor and weak inter- 
ests, but had not the courage to face the 
| House of Commons, as hitherto constituted 
with a proposition for a repeal of the Corn- 
laws. And yet all free-trade doctrines, 
till that repeal was made, was but begin- 
ning at the wrong end. 

Sir H. Parnell would be prepared to 
show, whenever hon. Members pleased to 
moot the question, that the more rigidly 
and universally free-trade principles were 
applied, the more the general interests 
would be promoted: and that neither 
gloves nor coals were an exception. 

Mr. Warburton, in explanation stated, 
that he had always been opposed to limita- 
| tions in free trade for the benefit of indi- 
viduals, and classes of individuals, and not 
for the benefit of the public. 

Colonel Sibthorp was happy to find, that 
there was at last a considerable reaction in 
the public mind against the doctrines of 
free trade. 

Mr. Hume said, that the question 
before the Committee was, whether 
any duty ought to be laid on the 
export of coals; and if the Committee said 
a duty ought to be levied, then the next 
question was, what ought to be the amount 
of that duty. He was opposed on prin- 
ciple to placing any duty on the export 
of coals, because he thought it politic to 
facilitate rather than to impede the trans- 
fer of that article. His principle of free 
trade was, to exchange every thing which 
was of no or of little value to himself, and 
was of considerable value to others, for 
articles which were of little or no value to 
others, and would be useful to him. To 
lay a tax of this nature upon coals, was to 
lay a tax upon an asticle necessary to ma- 
nufactures; and every tax of that descrip- 
tion hurt the lower orders, by keeping 
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them out ofemployment. He must object 
to the duty, unless the noble Lord was pre- 
pared to show, that it would not be injurious 
to the employment of the people. Ifa duty 
were to be imposed, he would not pretend 
to say, at present, what the amount of it 
ought to be. 

Lord Althorp admitted the principle laid 
down by his hon, friend, but he did not 
think this small duty on exported coals 
would cause one chaldron the less to be 
sent out of the country. 

Mr. Goulburn wanted to know why the 
inhabitants of the Isle of Man, when the 
import duty was lessened in all other 
parts of the United Kingdom, were to pay 
a higher duty on the import of coals than 
they had done hitherto ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had mistaken the effect and 
meaning of the Resolution, when he assert- 
ed that the Isle of Man would have to 
submit to increased taxation. 

Mr. Goulburn contended, that he was 
perfectly right, and that the Resolution re- 
quired amendment. 

Mr. Hume wanted to know what reason 
induced the noble Lord to deal so hardly 
as he did with our colonies by this Resolu- 
tion? They were many of them in deep 
distress: why then should he lay a tax 


upon coals, which were wanted by some of 


them for the boiling of their sugars ? 

Sir M. White Ridley thought the tax 
so small, that it would only place the ma- 
nufacturers on the continent, who required 
our coal, in a proper situation in regard to 
our own manufacturers, With respect to 
the stock of coals being exhausted, he 
gave no credit to the fears of the hon, 
member for Bridport, for he believed that our 
coals would last as long as the world itself. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Baritta Duries.] Lord Althorp then 
proposed the following Resolutions :— 

“‘]. That the additional duties payable 
on barilla, in respect of the quantities of 
soda or mineral alkali contained therein, 
be repealed ; and that such repeal shall be 
deemed to have taken effect from the 28th 
day of May, 1819. 

«2, That the additional duties payable 
upon natural alkali, imported from places 
within the limits of the East-India Compa- 
ny’s charter, in respect of the quantities of 
soda or mineral alkali contained therein, be 
repealed ; and that such repeal shall be 
deemed to have taken effect from the 10th 
day of August, 1828, 
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‘*¢ 3. That all the duties paid on barilla, 
used in bleaching of linen, between the Sth 
day of January, 1830, and the Sth day of 
January, 1831, be drawn back, 

‘4, That the duties payable on barilla, 
and also the duties payable on natural al- 
kali imported from places within the limits 
of the East-India Company’s charter be 2/. 
the ton; and that the same shall be 
deemed to have taken effect from the 14th 
day of December, 1830.” 

Sir George Clerk objected to these Re- 
solutions, as involving the interest of the 
kelp manufacturers, who were starving, 
from the ruin of their trade. 

Lord Althorp said, that the decay of 
their manufacture was caused by the im- 
provement in the manufacture of what was 
called ‘ British Alkali from salt.” 

Mr. J. 7. Hope hoped, that the distress 
of the kelp manufacturers would excite the 
attention of Parliament. 

Mr. Ewart confirmed Lord Althorp’s 
statement, and said, that no duty on fo- 
reign barilla could now be of service to the 
kelp manufacturers. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

Lord Althorp then proposed a Resolu- 
tion, that a duty of thirty per cent be im- 
posed upon all wax imported into the 
country. 

Mr. Dixon objected to the proposition. 
It was imposing a tax of which no notice 
whatever had been given. 

Mr. Herries also thought the tax objec- 
tionable, as it was a tax on a raw mate 
rial, 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the tax was 
imposed after a communication with the 
manufacturers of candles, and it was by 
their wish that the tax was imposed. 

Mr. Sadler was glad of the increase of 
this duty, as it gave encouragement to the 
industry of our own cottagers. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Duty on Raw Cotton. 


Dury on Raw Corron.] Lord Al- 
thorp next proposed a Resolution to the 
Committee, ‘‘that there be levied on the 
importation of every |00lbs. of raw cotton, 
the produce of foreign countries, the sum 
of 5s. 10d., and upon the same weight of 
cotton, the growth of British possessions, 
the sum of 4d.” His Lordship observed, 
in proposing this duty, that, from all he 
could learn, the taking off the duty on 
printed calicoes had been producttve of the 
greatest advantage to the trade. He did 
not mean to say, that the duty which he 
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now imposed was that which, at a more 
advantageous period he should have se- 
lected, but it was not so contrary to the 
principles of commerce, as the duty on 
printed calicoes, and, being compelled 
to choose between the two evils, he had 
chosen that which was the least. 

Mr. Edward Kmg complimented the 
noble Lord on the good already effected by 
the removal of the duty on printed calicoes, 
and expressed a hope that this duty on 
raw cotton would not be persisted in. He 
would state, from his own knowledge, that 
the imposition of this tax had already 
done a great deal of mischief; the manu- 
facture was at present in a distressed 
state, and therefore the time was most un- 
favourable for imposing this duty. 

Lord Althorp repeated what he had be- 
fore stated, that the tax was but a choice 
of evils. He should be happy to be able to 
give it up, but that was out of his power. 

Mr. Goulburn, begged to inquire of the 
noble Lord, what the amount of the draw- 
back on the export of printed cottons paid 
within the last year. He objected to the 
proposed tax because it would fall with 
great severity on the poor, who wore coarse 
and heavy garments. 

Lord Althorp could not say exactly what 
the amount of the drawback was, but he 
could inform the right hon. Member that 
the whole sum paid in drawback during 
this year exceeded the sum which was re- 
ceived by the duty on printed cottons by 
122,0007. 

Mr. Sadler said, that the rich paid a 
large portion of the tax on printed cottons, 
but the instant the tax was imposed, the 
poor would have to pay for their stockings 
and their fustian jackets. He objected to 
the tax on principle. It was imposed on 
the raw material of an important manufac- 
ture. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson defended the 
tax which would amount only to 300,0002. 
spread over the whole cotton consumed, 
while the tax taken off, amounted to 
500,000. levied on one part of the manu- 
facture. He believed, that the greater part 
of the tax on printed cottons was paid by 
the poor, and he was sure that they would 
not suffer so much from the general, as 
from the partial tax. 

Mr. Sadler must maintain, that as the 
dresses of the higher classes were made of 
muslin, that this tax would press most 
severely on the poorer classes. 

Mr, Goulburn also maintained, that the 
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duty on the raw material would press 
more severely on the lower classes, than 
the partial tax on printed cottons. He 
did not defend this tax, but inasmuch as 
it was the poor who wore the thick and 
heavy cotton garments, it would be the 
poor who would pay the largest portion of 
this new tax. To all the arguments of 
Ministers in favour of this tax, he would 
only say, that one of themselves, he meant 
the right hon. Baronet, the Secretary-at- 
War (Sir Henry Parnell), was one of the 
most powerful advocates, he knew, for 
the repeal of all taxes on raw material, and 
this was one. 

Lord Althorp did not deny, that this 
tax would press on the people, but not so 
disadvantageously as the tax for which it 
was a substitute. By repealing the other, 
Government had been enabled to get rid 
of 150 Excise Officers, who cost upwards 
of 15,000/. a-year. 

Mr. Alderman Wood thought, the con- 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, very 
inconsistent. Last night, and on many 
former nights, he had been the staunch 
advocate of much needless taxation— 
grinding the faces of the poor; now he 
was objecting to imposing on them a very 
trifling tax. For his own part, he did not 
approve of the tax, but he had also op- 
posed other taxes, and he hoped in future 
to have the support of that right hon. 
Gentleman in all his efforts to reduce 
salaries and taxation. 

Mr. Herries thought, the tax ought to 
be lsoked at principally as it would affect 
our export trade. A great struggle was 
going on to obtain possession of the 
foreign market, and any tax on the raw 
material, however trifling, would give the 
foreigner an advantage to that extent over 
our manufacturers. ‘The tax was, on all 
hands, admitted to be bad, it would not 
yield more than 390,000/., and was it 
worth while, he asked, to risk the chance 
of injuring our cotton manufacture for the 
sake of such a trifling addition to the 
revenue? He did not believe, that the 
resources of the country were so drained 
that such a sum could not be raised by 
other means; and he earnestly conjured 
the noble Lord to take the subject again 
into his consideration. During the first 
half of 1831, we had exported a less 
quantity and less value of cotton manu- 
factures than in the corresponding half of 
1830, and when there was this evidence 
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of a decline in our manufacture, it would 
be most unwise to burden it with an addi- 
tional tax on the raw material. 

Resolution agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 


Excisr Acrs—Dury on CanpD.ts.] 
On the motion of Lord Althorp, the 
House went into a Committee on the 
Excise Acts, the noble Lord moved the 
following Resolution, ‘‘ That the duties on 
Candles in Great Britain and Ireland be 
repealed.” 

Mr. Herries was of opinion, that it 
would be more advantageous to take off a 
part of the duty on soap, than to adopt 
the present measure. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the duty on 
soap as well as on candles ought to be 
abolished. If, instead of the existing 
duty on soap, an additional duty were im- 
posed on all tallow imported from Russia, 
there would be a saving to England of 
600,000/., a sum which Russia now ob- 
tained at our expense. 

Lord Althorp would be glad to adopt 
the suggestion of his hon. friend, if it 
were practicable, but, on the best consi- 
deration of all the circumstances of the 
case, it appeared to him, that if the tax 
on tallow imported from Russia were 
rai ed to a higher scale than that which 
at present existed, an end would be put 
to the trade altogether. 

Mr. Goulburn considered, that such an 
increase of duty would not only put a stop 
to the trade in tallow, but likewise raise 
the price of candles and soap. 

Mr. Protheroe said, that the present 
duty on soap obliged the traders of Bris- 
tol to have recourse to persons not regu- 
larly licensed. 

Mr. George Robinson earnestly recom- 
mended the adoption of an equitable tax 
upon all property, as the best mode of 
affording effectual relief to the oppressed 
industry of the country. At present, 
funded property and other property 
escaped taxation, which fell with a pro- 
portionably heavy weight on the pro- 
perty which was engaged in feeding the 
productive powers of the community. 

Mr. Paget approved of the proposition 
for laying an additional tax on Russian 
tallow. It would be a great relief to his 
constituents to have the tax on soap re- 
pealed. That tax was injurious both to 
health and industry, and ought unques- 
tionably to be done away with. 
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Mr. Alderman Thompson was decidedly 
adverse to any proposition for taxing 
tallow, in fact, that was imposing a tax 
on a raw material. He wished to ask the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, upon what ground it was, that he 
had so long postponed the taking off the 
duty on candles ? 

Lord Althorp thought, that the course 
he had pursued was the safer one, for this 
reason: a quarter's duty was lost to the 
revenue upon the articles of wine and 
cotton, and, therefore, it was deemed ad- 
visable, that the duty on candles should 
be continued for a corresponding period, 
in order to make up the deficiency. 

Mr. Maberly concurred with the hon. 
member for Worcester (Mr. Robinson), 
as to the expediency of imposing a pro- 
perty-tax. That would save a great ex- 
pense in collecting the revenue, and would 
at once relieve the national industry. 

Colonel Sibthorp thought, that an ab- 
sentee tax would be attended with great 
benefit to Ireland as well as to England. 
He had himself never been absent from 
the country since he retired from the 
service, 

Mr. Hunt said, the hon. member for 
Lincoln was disposed to punish absentees, 
forgetting that many of them had left 
their native country, not so much from 
choice, as with a view to avoid the heavy 
taxation which residents in England had 
to sustain. He regretted, that the noble 
Lord had deferred till January, a boon for 
which the poor felt and expressed them- 
selves grateful. With regard to the tax 
on soap, he trusted, that the noble Lord 
would remit, not a portion, but the whole 
of it. He assured him that its remission 
would be one of the greatest blessings that 
it was possible to confer on a large part 
of the community, which suffered more 
from the “ poverty of filth” than could be 
easily conceived. To that class, it would 
be of incalculable benefit if the soap duty 
were removed. We had heard a great 
deal of cholera morbus; sure he was, that 
one of the best methods of putting a stop 
to that disease (should it visit us), and 
preventing infection, would be to enable 
the poor, among whom such disorders 
were generally most prevalent, to cleanse 
their clothes and persons. 

Resolution agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 


Surpity — Misceiiangous . Esti- 
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mATES.] Mr. Spring Rice moved the 
Order of the Day for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Hume took that opportunity of 
complaining of the appointment of a 
Committee, it having been appointed at a 
late hour that morning, on the Militia 
Estimates, without any previous notice 
having been given. This was against the 
usual practice of the House; for without 
such notice it was impossible that Mem- 
bers could be prepared to meet discus- 
sions, 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the Com- 
mittee was a matter of form. The Com- 
mittee were only to examine the Estimates 
as they might be proposed to them. 

Motion agreed to, and the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates referred to the Com- 
mittee. 

The Speaker having left the Chair, 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that it would be 

in the recollection of the Members of the 
last Parliament, that two votes were 
moved and carried in the Committee of 
the last Session. He would put these 
into the hands of the Chairman in the 
first instance. 
‘ He then moved, “that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 14,440/., be granted, to defray 
the expenses of the British Museum, to 
Christmas, 1831.” 

The next vote was, “that a sum not 
exceeding 80,000/., be granted to defray 
the expense of the Civil Contingencies for 
the year 1831.” 

Mr. Hume said, he should have been 
glad to have seen the noble Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in his place, in 
order to hear from him what were the 
specific reductions which he had made, 
pursuant to his promise and assurance 
before the recess, in the Diplomatic and 
Consular departments. By this plan of 
the noble Lord, it would seem as if the 
country would be benefitted to the extent 
of nearly 40,000/. a-year. As to the 
system of the North American States, it 
was far preferable and much cheaper than 
ours, the Consuls being taken from the 
resident merchants of that nation in the 
different maritime ports of Europe, and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he had post- 
poned, for the purpose of affording the 
noble Lord an opportunity to explain 
them more explicitly, these very Estimates 
relative to our Consuls abroad. 

Mr. Hume was glad of it, for the out- 
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cry of every one was, that this department 
should be reformed, 

Vote agreed to. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he would now 
move the Miscellaneous Estimates under 
the head No. 1, and on this part he had 
but few observations to make. ‘The alter- 
ations in the Civil List made it difficult to 
make any comparison between the votes 
of this year and the last. As some of the 
items had not come before Parliament 
hitherto, he could only take an Estimate 
of the average expense for the last three 
years. Under some heads it would appear 
that an increase had taken place, whereas 
in fact, there had been a decrease. This 
was owing to the transfer of several 
heads of expenditure from the Civil List 
to the present Estimates. Thus, for in- 
stance, under the head of “ public build- 
ings,” there would appear an increase of 
40,500/., whereas, in fact, there was a 
decrease of 3,500/. The cause of the 
difference was, the introduction of the 
sums for repairs of palaces which were 
formerly placed in the Civil List. As 
they were not acquainted with this expen- 
diture, which had not been brought under 
the notice of Parliament before, the only 
Estimate they could make was, as he had 
said, by taking an average of the three 
preceding years. He had now to move, 
that a sum not exceeding 73,8001. be 
granted for defrayiag the expense of pub- 
lic works, and repairs of public buildings. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne hoped that, as the 
country had gone to some expense in the 
acquisition of some very valuable paintings 
of the best masters, and had been assist- 
ed in the formation of that collection, 
called the National Gallery, Pall-mall, 
by the munificence of several private per- 
sons, who were great patrons of Art, the 
Government would not adopt the mistaken 
economy of allowing them to remain, at 
great hazard, in ahouse which must come 
down, by articles of agreement, shortly ; 
and the security of which was already 
endangered by the improvements carrying 
on in the rear of the house in Pall-mall. 
That property was estimated at above the 
value of 100,0002. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that no intimation 
of the house being in a state of danger 
had reached the Treasury. But, if well- 
founded apprehensions were entertained, 
he would take care, that property so valua- 
ble should be remoyed to a place of greater 
safety. 
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Mr. Hume said, the printed Estimates 
before the House were such as could 
afford no adequate information to a person 
desirous of knowing what in reality they 
were, or to what objects the totals were 
applicable in detail. This was in viola- 
tion of a promise given to the House by 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He had understood that all 
votes for sums, not strictly for the use of 
his Majesty, should come before that 
House for its consideration and decision, 
being an amount of nearly 500,000/. 
yearly. Many of the items of expenditure 
comprised in these Estimates, he con- 
sidered highly objectionable. Amongst 
other items, there was one for Windsor 
Castle, and the repairs of other palaces, 
amounting to 39,0001. Now, he would 
ask, was such a large expenditure neces- 
sary, in addition to the enormous expenses 
already incurred on these buildings ? 

Lord Althorp said, he should have no 
objection to make a more detailed and 
specific statement, if the Committee 
thought it necessary. The Board of 
Works, however, was a Board which at- 
tended minutely to its duty, and it was 
responsible for the application of these 
sums required for the repairs of those pub- 
lic and national buildings. 

Mr. Herries observed, the vote had 
only reference to the ordinary works and 
repairs under the control of that Board. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, his hon. friend 
was confounding the public works and 
the repairs of palaces, which were quite 
different. 

Mr. Robert Gordon could not see how 
39,0002. should be required for ordinary 
repairs of palaces, independent of the im- 
provements of Windsor-palace. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the Estimate was 
made on the averageof the last three years: 
it was only an estimate. If any surplus 
remained, it would go, of course, to the 
credit of the next year. When his hon. 
friend expressed surprise at the amount 
of the vote, he should recollect that it in- 
cluded the ordinary repairs of ten palaces. 

Colonel Stbthorp could not see why so 
large a sum should be required for repairs 
at Holyrood-house. He did not know 
for what this expense was, except for an 
ex-monarch whom we did not want there. 
He would say, we did not want these per- 
sons amongst us. They had no business 
here. He should not be surprised if we 
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penses of the Duke of Braganza, at the 
Clarendon Hotel. We did not want these 
persons as a burthen to us, and we ought 
not to encourage them, as it was probable 
we might have some more of the same 
description coming amongst us. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the hon. Gentle- 
man might make his mind easy as to the 
subject of expense on these grounds. The 
country had been put to no expense by 
the individuals to whom he alluded. As 
to his unfortunate anticipations, he would 
say nothing, but he had always under- 
stood that it was the pride of England 
that her shores were open as an asylum to 
the unfortunate of all countries; and he 
hoped that asylum would never be closed 
against expatriated gentlemen, because 
they were of a high rank, and could ill 
brook hardships. As to the expense of 
Holyrood-house, the hon. Gentleman 
might make himself easy; none of it was 
incurred for the parties to whom he re- 
ferred. 

Mr. John Martin said, as they were on 
the subject of public works, he could not 
but call the attention of Government to the 
present state of Westminster Hall. He 
supposed that was included in the public 
buildings, and he could not see why it 
should be left in its present disgraceful 
state. It was one of the finest Halls in 
Europe, and yet for years it had been left in 
a state at which any foreigners who visited 
it were astonished. It had for along time 
been made a sort of lumber store for the 
records of the Courts of Law; and now, 
when those were partly removed, he saw 
no attempt made to repair it. In fact, it 
was now in the same state in which it was 
left at the removal of the two Courts at the 
upper end of the Hall. Surely, it was 
unworthy of a country like this, which 
made so large an outlay upon public 
buildings, that this admirable structure 
should be allowed to go thus to ruin. He 
did hope that Government would pay 
attention to this subject. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. Member as to the 
state of Westminster Hall. One of the finest 
Halls in Europe was a disgrace to the 
country in the eyes of a stranger. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that half the records 
had now been removed from the Hall. He 
supposed the other part would be removed 
for no improvement could take place till 
the whole were taken away. 

Lord Althorp said, that it was the in- 
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tention of Government to put the Hall 
into proper repair. Part of the records 
were already removed, and the others 
would soon be taken away. The Master 
of the Rolls, with his usual liberality, had 
offered his house in Chancery-lane for 
the reception of the records, until some 
proper place should be provided for them. 

Mr. Hume did not think the remark of 
the hon. member for Cricklade (Mr. R. 
Gordon) had been answered. It was said 
that we had ten palaces to repair—what 
did we want them for? If we did not 
use ‘them for public purposes, why not 
pull them down or dispose of them, and 
save the public any farther expense about 
them? They were now, and he would 
mention Hampton-court Palace as an in- 
stance, a kind of barrack for the accom- 
modation of titled paupers. He repeated 
they were a kind of workhouse, kept up 
at the public expense, for the reception of 
that class: of paupers whose friends ought 
to support them if they could not support 
themselves. At all events, the public 
ought not to be saddled with the burthen 
of keeping them in palaces. Gentlemen 
might cry “Oh,” but what he said was 
the truth, though it might be very disa- 
greeable to some of those who heard him. 
He did not want to make any comparison 
between the republican form of govern- 
ment and that under which we lived, but 
he could not shut his eyes to the fact, that 
the whole civil government of Washing- 
ton did not amount to as much as we 
paid for these palaces, which were of no 
other use but to receive titled paupers. 
He could call them nothing else ; the poor 
pauper did not pay for his lodging in the 
workhouse, and these higher paupers were 
kept in lodgings at the public expense. 
But see how this operated. This ex- 
pense was paid by taxes, and how were 
they raised? Look at the number of 
distresses issued to collect them; 3,000 
beds were taken from 3,000 poor families 
to raise the assessed taxes—families, many 
of whom were only just raised above the 
poor’s-rate themselves. But the getting 
rid of the expense of keeping up useless 
palaces would render this amount of in- 
dividual suffering unnecessary. This was 
the true way to look at the question ; yet 
when this plain truth was told, hon. Gen- 
tlemen cried out, “Oh, oh, oh.” He 
had seen in one of the public papers that 
his Majesty had stated that he wanted 
only two houses—a town-house and a 
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country-house. Why, then, should all 
these palaces be kept up? Depend on it 
the country could not go on while such 
extravagant expenditure was continued, 

Mr. S. Rice said, they altered the Civil 
List that all such votes as this might be 
excluded from it. 

Mr. TYrant said, mention had been 
made of America, but no comparison 
could be fairly drawn between the two 
countries as to expenditure on this head. 
At the same time he thought we should 
expend no more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary, and that a time should be fixed 
when the grants for these buildings should 
cease. | 

Lord Althorp said, that this was the first 
year in which these votes separated from 
the Civil List, had been debated, and he 
thought that the discussion which had 
taken place upon them that night proved 
the benefit of having extracted them from 
the Civil List. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the proposal of a vote of 12,0001, 
for the works of the British Museum, 

Mr. Hume expressed his regret, that the 
buildings had not been completed at once 
instead of being starved, as they were now, 
by spreading the grant over two or three 
years, and leaving the property of the 
Museum unprotected. He was sure the 
public desired to see the works completed, 
and he hoped they would be so completed 
in the next year. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Vote of 4,7002. for the repairs 
of the Holyhead-road, and the expenses 
of the engineers and commissioners, 

Mr. Hume objected to the expense of 
keeping two or three engineers in constant 
employment when one would be sufficient. 

Mr. G. Dawson agreed with the hon. 
Member in condemning this expense ; and 
observed, that during the time he was 
connected with the Treasury, he had the 
pleasure of reducing the expenses con- 
nected with the Holyhead-road by many 
thousand pounds, 

Sir Henry Parnell defended the con- 
duct of the Commissioners, and the eco- 
nomy of their expenditure. Public works 
such as the Menai Bridge and the Howth 
Harbour, required the constant attention 
of an engineer. At Howth, where a pier 
was erected in the open sea, unless an 
engineer was present to direct repairs after 
a storm, the whole work might be destroy- 
ed; and he was sure no one grudged 
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200/..a year for taking care of the Menai 
Bridge. He was prepared to prove, that 
the Commissioners for the Holyhead-road 
had saved the country upwards of 150,000/. 
a year, and he courted inquiry. 

Mr. Goulburn bore testimony to the 
meritorious exertions of the right hon. 
Baronet and the Commissioners, He had, 
at all times, thought the improvement of 
the communication between England and 
Ireland a matter of great importance ; and 
differed from his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Dawson) on the propriety of lowering the 
expenditure. Not seeing any vote for 
the purpose of improving the landing-pier 
at Milford Haven, he wished to ask if that 
object had been abandoned ? 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that no vote had 
been proposed for that purpose, because 
there was at present money enough in hand 
to carry it on. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that as the next 
grant to be proposed involved a question 
of principle, he begged leave to trouble 
the House with a few observations upon it. 
In 1825, complaints having been made of 
the inadequacy of the Revenue-buildings 
at Liverpool, a person was sent down to 
inspect them, who reported, that it was es- 
sential to the public interests that there 
should be new buildings, and that the old 
ones should be enlarged. An agreement 
was in consequence made between the 
Treasury and the Corporation of Liverpool 
that the former should expend 150,000J. 
on that object, provided, the Corpo- 
ration would contribute 25,000/. more, 
and enter into a guarantee that they would 
defray any excess over the amount of the 
Estimate, or 175,000/. The mode in 
which this sum of 150,000/. was to be 
paid by the Treasury washighly objection- 
able; for it was proposed that it should 
come out of the proceeds of the revenue 
department in their way to the Exchequer. 
He had, therefore, been instructed by his 
noble friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to communicate to the corporation 
of Liverpool, that although his Majesty’s 
present Government felt no difficulty in 
carrying into effect the agreement in ques- 
tion, yet that they could not consent to do 
so unless by a vote in Parliament. Feel- 
ing, therefore, that that was the most sa- 
tisfactory and constitutional mode of pro- 
ceeding, he should move as a Resolution, 
to grant to his Majesty the sum of 25,0001. 
being one year’s expenditure, for the im- 
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Liverpool. 

Mr. Robert Gordon entirely agreed in 
opinion with his hon. friend, and thought 
the principle which he had laid down an 
excellent one. It would form an admira- 
ble precedent for any future Ministry 
which might hereafter enter into engage- 
ments for the erection of public buildings. 
There had been several cases in which large 
sums, among the rest 100,000/. for the 
new Post-office, had been improperly paid 
out of the revenue, instead of having been 
submitted as votes to Parliament. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, with reference 
to the agreement that had been made with 
the Corporation of Liverpool, thatalthough 
he had no personal concern with it, yet 
being satisfied of its propriety he had no 
objection to stand forth as the vindicator 
of those who had entered into the agree- 
ment, in 1825, with the Corporation of Li- 
verpool. If it came to a question, however, 
who ought to defend the transaction, cer- 
tainly the right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should do so, some of whom were then in 
office. The point complained of was the 
manner in which the expenses of the 
buildings were to be defrayed; now he was 
not aware that any arrangements had 
been made that would prevent the matter 
from being brought before the House, and 
therefore he could not think there was 
any thing improper in the transaction, as 
his hon. friend seemed to suppose. 

Mr. Hume wished to know when the 
buildings were begun ? 

Mr. Spring Mice said, he believed last 
year, or the year before; at all events near- 
ly 75,0002, had already been expended on 
the work. 

Mr. Hume strongly condemned the 
mode in which it had been intended to 
carry the agreement into effect, without, 
in the first place, submitting it for the ap- 
probation of that House. He looked for- 
ward to Parliamentary Reform as calcu- 
lated to give a check to such practices. 
If any Government should after that pre- 
sume to undertake such works without 
the consent of Parliament, it would cer- 
tainly receive such a lesson as would 
teach others to be more cautious for the 
future. In his opinion, it was a great de- 
reliction of duty to commence expensive 
works without first obtaining the consent 
of Parliament. Herecollected some years 
ago a question was put as to what part 
the public was to bear in the erection of 
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these buildings, and he had a clear im- 
pression on his mind, that the answer 
given was, thatthe whole expense was to be 
borne by the Corporation. It was a great 
and important question whether any Mi- 
nister was authorised to involve the coun- 
try in such expenses. He thought the 
excuse offered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goulburn) was no excuse at all. 
It was immaterial whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was the originator of the mea- 
sure or not, it was his duty, on coming 
into office immediately after the work had 
been begun, as he did, to bring the matter 
under the consideration of Parliament be- 
fore any expense was incurred. 

Lord Althorp believed the right hon. 
Gentleman could not be made responsible 
on the present occasion, because he was 
not the Minister who originally proposed 
the expense, but he entirely agreed with 
his hon. friend that the practice of entering 
into these kind of engagements ought to 
be discontinued. It was impossible that 
the House could have a due control over 
the public money without being a party to 
the original contract. In the present in- 
stance, the House was placed in this si- 
tuation—if they disapproved of the ar- 
rangement made by the Treasury, it would 
be impossible to depart from it without 
giving the Corporation of Liverpool ground 
for complaining that the Government had 
been guilty of a breach of faith. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that no other course 
could have been pursued, than that which 
had been adopted in the present instance. 
And he apprehended it was usual, when 
Government contemplated any such im- 
provement as the one in question, to take 
upon itself the responsibility of making 
the previous arrangements. Could the 


Government come down to the House of 


Commons, and ask its opinion as to whe- 
ther it should enter into an agreement with 
the corporation of Liverpool? It was usual 
for the Treasury to enter into arrangements 
with parties, on the understanding that it 
depended on the House of Commons to 
grant or refuse the sums which were ne- 
cessary to carry those arrangements into 
effect. With respect to this particular 
transaction, if he recollected rightly, a 
question was asked in the House relative 
to the terms of the bargain made with the 
Corporation of Liverpool, and the answer 
given was shortly what now appeared in 
detail on the face of the Estimates. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the proper 
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time to call upon the House to ratify or 
reject anarrangement of this description 
was, before a stone of the building was 
laid. The servants of the Crown, undoubt- 
edly, made contracts upon their own re- 
sponsibility, but then before a shilling was 
laid out, the assent of Parliament ought 
to be obtained. If the House should now 
reject the arrangement, would not the 
Corporation of Liverpool have a right to 
complain that they had been induced to 
expend several thousand pounds on false 
pretences ? 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the Corporation 
of Liverpool did not hesitate to become 
parties to the arrangement, because they 
thought it was so reasonable that Parlia- 
ment would acquiesce init. He did not 
know any other way in which a question 
of this kind could have been brought un- 
der the consideration of the House, 

Mr. Spring Rice admitted, that Palia- 
ment could not assume the executive 
power, but it ought, in his opinion, to 
have complete control over the public 
money. The Treasury Minute of the ar- 
rangement contained nothing which made 
the arrangement contingent on the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. On the contrary, the 
notion of parliamentary control appeared 
to be completely abandoned by the Minute. 
He admitted, that a question had been 
asked in the House on the subject some 
time ago, but that was not the way to 
obtain the assent of the Commons of Eng- 
land to an undertaking which involved the 
expenditure of 150,000/. He thought it 
was not sufficient to warrant any Govern- 
ment to enter into a contract on the faith 
of which individuals were induced to give 
up their Jand and expend their money, that 
it supposed merely the assent of the Com- 
ions might be obtained. Ministers might 
not always command majorities in that 
House. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he did not deny, that, 
the House of Commons should have com- 
plete and absolute control over the public 
expenditure ; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man Opposite was anxious to read a lecture 
on the subject, he begged that he would 
read it to Lord Goderich, who was the 
author of the arrangement when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in 1825. He did not 
mention the circumstance from any feeling 
of hostility to the noble Lord, who, he was 
sure, had no idea of superseding the just 
authority of Parliament. All engagements 
with the Treasury were made on the under- 
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standing, that if the House would not grant 
the necessary funds, the engagements were 
to be at anend. In ordinary cases, par- 
ties advanced their money knowing the 
decision of Parliament was not yet ob- 
tained. The only occasion on which the 
House could express its opinion with re- 
spect to the propriety of public works 
was, when they were called upon to vote 
money for carrying them into execution. 
If the observations of the hon. Gentleman 
implied a censure on any one, it was not 
on him, but on the noble Lord to whom he 
had alluded. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, his right hon. 
friend who had just sat down had stated 
the case too generally. It was a mere 
mockery to say, that the House could 
fairly express its opinion with respect to 
any arrangement, after it had been partly 
carried into execution, as in the present 
case. It was then impossible for the House 
to withhold its assent. Now, what were 
the terms of the agreement in this instance? 
No reservation whatever, respecting the 
control of Parliament, was made in the 
Treasury Minute, which was in the follow- 
ing terms :—“ In consideration of the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool advancing 25,000/., 
this Board undertakes to pay the sum of 
150,0007.” There was not the slightest 
reference to Parliament. He confessed, 
the speech of his hon. friend (Mr. Spring 
Rice) from that side of the House, was to 
him most satisfactory, for had he not 
actually seen him, he should have imagined 
he was still on the other side of the House, 
from whence he had so often heard him 
with delight, and where for fourteen or 
fifteen years he had the pleasure of acting 
with him. 

Mr, Ewart said, that the works were 
begun in 1829, and all the Estimates 
connected with them were laid before 
the Finance Committee. He cordially 
approved of the sentiments expressed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
hon. Gentleman who sat near him; and if 
he thought any attempt could be made to 
remove this grant from the control of Par- 
liament, he, as a member for Liverpool, 
would not forget his duty as a Member of 
that House. 

Mr. Briscoe was one of those who sin- 
cerely hoped and trusted that a new line of 
conduct was about to be pursued by the 
Ministry in reference to the expenditure 
of the public money, and he was quite} 
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pleasure the statements made by the noble 
Lord and the hon. Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. He hailed the manner in which 
the vote had been proposed, as an 
additional pledge on the part of the 
Ministry, and as an additional proof that 
they meant to keep the promises they had 
made previous to their accession to office ; 
and also as a proof that they were de- 
termined to restore to the House that con- 
stitutional control over the national ex- 
penditure which it ought to possess. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the question, that the sum of 
42,0007. be granted for the Salaries and 
Allowances of the Officers of the Lords 
and Commons, 

Mr. Hume expressed a wish, that in future 
the Estimate should contain some details 
respecting the distribution of this sum. It 
was a complete specimen of the manner 
of making up accounts so as to prevent 
their being understood. 

Sir J. Bourke participated in the desire 
entertained by the hon. member for 
Middlesex. 

Lord Althorp said, that hereafter the 
vote should be accompanied with as much 
detail as possible. 

Mr. Paget complained of the confused 
manner in which the Estimates were drawn 
up generally. He had taken some pains 
to understand them, but he found it im- 
possible to make any thing of them. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Vote that 43,200/. be granted 
to defray the expenses of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons for the year 1831, 

Mr. Hume referred to the expenses of 
the examinations on the East Retford 
Bill—expenses which he thought very 
great, but which he did not grudge under 
the circumstances, as he thought that the 
conduct of the Government on that subject 
had produced the present Reform Bill. 
He wished to know how much of the sum 
was actually expended for the witnesses ? 

Mr. Spring Rice answered, about 8,000/. 

Colonel Scbthorp thought, if that were 
the case, that those who brought the 
matter forward, ought to be content to 
pay the expense out of their own pockets. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the question that a sum of 16,4751. 
be voted to make good the deficiency in 
the Fee Fund for the Colonial Office, for 
the year 1831, 

Mr. George Robinson asked, if the re- 
commendations of the Committee respect- 
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ing the management of the Colonies, had 
been attended to, and whether any ar- 
rangements were in progress for reducing 
their expenses ? 

Lord Howick said, there could be no 
doubt that some abuses existed in the 
colonial system. Many of the colonies 
were taxed higher than they ought to be, 
but it was felt that it would be harsh and 
unjust suddenly to attempt to reduce the 
emoluments of those who had given up 
their pursuits and professions in this 
country, for the purpose of going to distant 
and uyhealthy climates. The late report 
made by the Colonial Commissioners did 
not point out any immediate reduction 
that could be made. It simply recom- 
mended certain reductions, without assign- 
ing any reasons, therefore it could not be 
acted upon by those who were responsible 
for the state of these accounts. The re- 
port of the Committee gave no clue to the 
manner in which its recommendations were 
to be acted upon, though it was the earnest 
desire of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Colonial Department, to carry the recom- 
mendation of the Committee into effect. 
As a proof of this, he might mention, that 
in filling up a lately vacant Government 
the noble Lord had effected a reduction 
of 1,000/. in a salary of 2,5007. 

Mr. George Robinson understood that the 
Committee had been appointed to investi- 
gate the whole of the Colonial establish- 
ments which ought to undergo a thorough 
revision. His Majesty’s Ministers, he 
thought, could find no fairer field to carry 
their plans of retrenchment and economy 
into effect. He hoped, therefore, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Department would make every possible 
reduction. 

Mr. Hume would undertake to say, 
no reductions would be made until the 
Colonies were allowed to tax themselves. 
He was satisfied the noble Lord was quite 
sincere, but no effectual improvement 
could take place until the purse of Eng- 
land was closed to the Colonies, and they 
were taught to depend on their own re- 
sources. Look at Newfoundland, if, in- 
stead of governing it from Downing Street, 
it had a Legislative Assembly, and was 
allowed to tax itself, it would be no ex- 
pense, and we should not have to provide 
Governors and other establishments. He 
begged to inquire what had been done 
respecting the office of Governor of Gib- 
raltar ? 
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Lord Howick answered, that Lord Chat- 
ham, the Governor, was still alive. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he wished to take 
that opportunity of calling the attention of 
the House to a most formidable coalition, 
of which the newspapers had lately made 
frequent mention. He was accused of 
having entered into a coalition, but that 
coalition had cost the country nothing, 
and never would cost the country a farth- 
ing. The coalition he spoke of, however, 
was very different, at least, if the news- 
papers were to be believed. He wished 
to know whether their statements were 
true, and therefore he brought the matter 
under the consideration of the House. He 
wished to give the noble Lord opposite the 
opportunity of contradicting the report, 
which he hoped, and he might even say he 
believed, to be untrue. It was this—that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had entered into a coalition with the 
members of his family, whom he had placed 
upon the country at an annual expense of 
68,0002. He wished to know if this was 
true ? 

Lord Althorp rose and said, that from 
what the hon. Member had just uttered, he 
really thought the hon. Member could not 
understand the meaning of the word 
“coalition.” He felt anxious to say one 
word upon the subject thus introduced. 
He knew that his noble friend had been 
attacked in some newspapers for placing 
his family in different situations. If those 
persons so placed were unfit for the situa- 
tions they occupied, it was right to attack 
him. But if they were not unfit for those 
situations, then the attacks ought not in 
justice to be made. As to the statement 
about 68,000/., he could only say, that it 
was an absurdity. He would now declare 
his opinion of his noble friend, that no man 
had ever been less actuated by motives of 
mere private interest. His noble friend 
had always sacrificed his private interest 
to his public duty, for if he had not done 
so, every one must be aware that he need 
not have been absent from office nearly 
his whole life. 

Lord Howick felt grateful, most grateful, 
for the observations just made by ihe noble 
Lord, but at the same time he could not 
but regret that the noble Lord should have 
noticed such an attack, proceeding from 
such a quarter, which ought only to be 
treated with silent_and utter contempt. 

Mr. Hunt hoped, that the public would 
hear of that answer. 
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Mr. Goulburn regretted to break in | sioners would have the power of sanction- 
upon a discussion which had caused so ing works which now required an Act of 
much amusement, and which had become | Parliament. The expense of procuring 
so very animated. The noble Lord oppo- | such Acts was a great hindrance to im- 
site (Howick), threw out some insinuations | provement in Ireland. He had previously 
that the Committee did not fully state the | suggested the propriety of establishing a 
reasons on which it had founded its recom- | Board with such a power, and he hoped, 
mendations. But the fact was, that the | that the Government would take the op- 
Committee had entered into a very arduous | portunity of carrying his suggestion into 
examination of documents, and had pur- | effect. 
sued its labour with the greatest desire to | Resolutions agreed to, and Bill ordered 
ascertain the course to be taken. The | to be brought in, pursuant to the said 
noble Lord must be aware that it was not | Resolutions. 
possible for the head of a department to 
make reductions, although he had the Importation oF Arms into IRE- 
strongest desire to do so. LAND.| Mr. Stanley said, that in rising 

Lord Howick observed, that all he had | to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
said was, that no such reasons for carrying | regulate the Importation of Arms into 
these reductions into effect were assigned, | Ireland, and the method of keeping them 
as to enable those who were responsible to | there, he should not feel it necessary to 
act on the recommendation. They were | occupy many minutes of the time of the 
obliged to make the examination over | House. There were two Statutes in force 
again, so that, in fact, the labour of the | in Ireland on this subject now. One of 
Committee had to be gone through by the | the objects of this Bill would be, to conso- 
Secretary of State. lidate these Acts, and his measure would 

Mr. George Robinson hoped, the noble | be, not a temporary, but a permanent one. 
Lord at the head of the Department would | Of the new provisions of this Bill, the fol- 
proceed with the inquiry, otherwise, as the | lowing were the only ones which he 
labours of the Committee had ceased, the | thought it would be necessary for him to 
House could not be made acquainted with | enumerate. In the first place, the Bill 
the state of the Colonial accounts, and it | would enact, that there should be a gene- 
was most important, that, at least, an | ral registration of all arms in Ireland, and 
abstract of them should be laid before the | that each individual weapon should be 
House. stamped and branded, so that arms might 

Mr. Warburton believed it would be | be easily traced through whatsoever hands 
most beneficial, if the House could have | they might pass. Any person having 
the whole colonial expenditure before it, | unregistered arms in his possession would 
in order that it might really know what | not be subjected to a pecuniary penalty, 
was the state of our accounts; and he | as at present, which, from the poverty of 
begged to ask whether the present Govern- | the persons, was never enforced, but would 
ment intended todo what the late Govern- | be held to be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
ment had promised; namely—give the | and liable to be punished accordingly. 
House a regular debtor and creditor ac- | The only other novelty in his Bill which 
count of the expenses of the Colonies ? it would be necessary to mention, and 

Vote agreed to. The House resumed. | which might be thought by some hon. 
Members to be a strong enactment, though 

Pustic Works (Iretanp).] Mr. | he apprehended, that most hon. Members 
Bernal brought up the Report of the | would think ita necessary one, was this :— 
Committee for advancing 500,000/. of | hon. Members were aware that the Lord 
Exchequer bills, on loan in Ireland. Lieutenant had now, by law, the power of 

Mr. Robert Gordon wished to know, | proclaiming any district to be in a state of 
whether this sum was to be appropriated | disturbance. Now, in this Bill, it was 
by Commissioners appointed by the Bill, | proposed to enact, that if, in any district 
or was the appointment of such Com- | so proclaimed to be in a state of dis- 
missioners to vest in the Treasury ? turbance, any person should be found in 

Mr. Stanley replied, it was to be under | the possession of unregistered arms, such 
the control of Commissioners appointed | person should be deemed guilty of a mis- 
by, and responsible to, the Treasury. demeanour—not of a common misde- 

Mr. Wyse hoped, that these Commis- | meanour, but of a misdemeanour liable to 
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be punished with transportation for seven 
years. He would not on that occasion 
enter into any further particulars, but for 
the present content himself with moving 
for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. O’ Connell must protest against this 
frightful infraction of law and justice. It 
was the undoubted right of every free man 


to have arms in his possession. This was | 
a right laid down in, and recognized and | 


secured by, the Bill of Rights. It was 
at that time too late, and there was too 
thin a House, to allow such a Bill to be 
brought in, even as a matter of form and 
he should, therefore, move that the further 
debate on this subject be adjourned to any 
day that would suit the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s convenience—say, till this day 
week, 

Mr. Stanley said, that if it were the 
wish of the House to accede to that Mo- 
tion, he would not oppose it. At the same 
time, he must express his conscientious 
belief, that the provisions of this Bill would 
be found essential to the peace of Ireland, 
and he would add, that although he be- 
lieved that there had never been a Govern- 
ment more anxious than the present was 
to promote the welfare of Ireland, yet that 
there never was a time at which it was 
more necessary than at present, that they 
should have a strong Government in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Wyse had heard, with surprise and 
indignation quite equal to those of the 
hon. member for Kerry, and the other 
Irish Members, the extraordinary propo- 
sition of the right hon. Secretary. Was 
Ireland, then, on the eve of a national 
insurrection? Had misrule reached its 
climax, and was the House called upon 
by some instant, general convulsion, to 
take precautions which nothing but 
such appalling circumstances could for a 
moment justify? If such events were 
to be apprehended, no measure could 
more tend to hasten them. It would ripen 
the very discontent and revolt it was 
intended to check. He regretted, that 
even any allusion had been made to such a 
Bill. Already seeds enough of alarm and 
distrust had been cast into the national 
mind. He had purposely abstained from 
all reference to the lamentable catas- 
trophe of Newtownbarry, in order to 
prejudice as little as possible, whilst the 
accused were yet untried, the already 
excited temper of the country. But this 
taeasure would add fuel to the flame, and 


‘double that very irritation which every 
zealous and judicious friend of Ireland 
ought to use every effort to assuage. Ire- 
‘land was in a most heated and feverish 
‘state. The spirit of discontent, arising 


‘from the misery and misgovernment of 


centuries, was stalking abroad; and if this 
evil and malignant genius was to be 
exorcised from our shores, it was not by 
coercive and distrustful legislation that 
'it could be done. And this, too, was 
| to be a permanent measure—as if Ireland 
| were doomed to irremediable disturbance, 
'and it was an element of her being to be 
for ever discontented. Let Government 
subdue Ireland by other means than force 
—conquer her with such measures as 
Reform—redress her grievances, and then 
trust arms without peril to her hands. So 
would she become a safe and fast friend 
to England, instead of being, as at present, 
a troublesome and a dangerous neighbour. 
He conceived the Bill would exasperate 
all the evils of Ireland, and whenever it 
was again brought forward, he would op- 
ose it. 

The Debate adjourned till that day 

se’nnight, 


Revorm Birr—(Scor,anp.)| The 
Lord Advocate rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Representation of the people in 
Scotland. If this Bill materially differed, 
either in principle or in detail, from that 
which he had had the honour to submit to 
the late Parliament, it might be necessary 
for him to trespass at some length upon 
the time and attention of the House; but 
as all the substantial parts, and, indeed, 
almost every minute detail of the Bill, 
which he now asked leave to bring in, 
were the same as those of the Bill that 
had been before the late Parliament, he 
thought that he should ill discharge his 
duty to hon. Members if he detained them 
with the enumeration of particulars already 
known to them. The only variations be- 
tween the two Bills which he could call to 
mind were these: the votes of tenants in 
counties were in some measure altered. 
Those alterations, however, were precisely 
parallel with the alterations in the English 
Bill, and those had already been explained 
to the House. Leaseholders at 50/. a 
year were by the present Bill to be allowed 
a vote, though they held leases only for 
seven years; by the former Bill the term 
was nineteen years. With regard to 
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superiorities, the present Bill would pre- 
serve the rights of those who possessed 
them, and it would allow those rights to 
all who were at present entitled to them, 
though they might not yet be enrolled. 
Another alteration was the appointment of 
Parliamentary Commissioners, to deter- 
mine the boundaries of towns and districts, 
and counties, which had been thought 
better than leaving them as laid down in 
the Bill lately before Parliament. There 
was, of course, some little variation in the 
wording of the Bill and its machinery. 
Schedules, too, had been appended to the 
Bill, and as these contained matter which 


had before been in the body of the Bill, | 


the enacting clauses were of course much 
relieved. He was hot aware of any other 
point of variation, and as there would be 
other and more appropriate times for dis- 
cussing the details, as well as the principle 
of the measure, he would detain the House 
no farther at this time. 

Motion agreed to. The Lord Advo. 
cate brought in the Bill, which was read 
a first time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 4, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bill read a second time. Suits in Common , 


Law Courts. 


Returns ordered; by the Marquis of LonpDoNDERRY, for | 


the names of Governors of Counties in Ireland, adding to 

their names those who exercise the Office of Custos Ro- 

tuloram. 

Petitions presented. By Earl Dopey, against the Truck 
System. By the Earl of Caruisie, for an Amendment 
of the Criminal Laws, from the Occupiers of Land, in 
the Hundred of Nantwich, for an Extension of the Elee- 
tive Franchise. 

Tue Case or Mr. Micuaer Sronrks.] 
The Earl of Harewood rose, and begged 
leave to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to a subject which was partly per- 
sonal to himself, partly applicable to the 
situation which he had the honour to 
hold under his Majesty, and _ partly 
affected every individual in the king- 
dom who was intrusted with a similar 
situation. In rising to call their Lord- 
ships’ notice to this circumstance, he 
asked a particular indulgence in being 
permitted to do so, as, however much he 
might feel on the occasion, or however 
much their Lordships might consider the 
case worthy of their notice, it was not his 
intention to conclude with any motion. 
He would not have taken this public 
mode of investigation, if it were not from 
a feeling that, though it might be unusual 
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to do so, it would be still more unusual 
and extraordinary for him, or for any 
person, situated as he was, to allow the 
case to pass over without demanding an 
explanation. He had, in the first instance, 
to declare, that in bringing a matter in 
which the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack was concerned before the House, 
he was not influenced by any hostility 
towards him. From that noble and learned 
Lord he had to ask an explanation for the 
| satisfaction of his own feelings, and for 
the credit of the situation which he held, 
though he was ready to admit the full 
right which that noble Lord had to ap. 
point whom he thought fit to the office of 
| a Magistrate, as well as to erase from the 
list the name of any person whom he had 
reason to think was unworthy of that trust. 
He further did not deny the right which 
the noble and learned Lord had, of acting 
independently of the office which he (the 
Earl of Harewocd) held in the county ; 
but he felt that an explanation was at least 
due to the office, when the noble Lord 
thought proper to act without its interven- 
tion. He would now state the case, and, 
| though their Lordships might consider it 
| trivial, aud unworthy of so particular a 
notice, he begged leave to observe, that 
there were circumstances connected with 
it whieh made it of some public import- 
ance; and ‘it was one which deeply 
interested the magistracy of the county 
over which he presided, and, indeed, he 
might say, the magistracy of the whole 
kingdom. The facts were these—in July 
Jast, a Magistrate of the West Riding of 
York had an indictment for perjury pre- 
‘ferred against him. It went before the 
| Grand Jury; but before the bill was de- 


| 
| 
| 





| cided, a letter was received from the indi- 
vidual indicted, by the Foreman of the 
| Grand Jury, endeavouring to influence 
| him and his brother Jurors in his case. 
|The Foreman was directed by the Grand 
| Jury to hand that letter over to the Judge 
of Assize, and the Judge instructed the 
Foreman to deliver it to him in open 
Court, and then he conveyed it to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; and the result was, that when the 
new Commission of the Peace appeared on 
the occasion of his Majesty coming to the 
Throne, the name of the individual in 
question was omitted, that omission being 
founded on two circumstances—namely, 
the bill of indictment for perjury, and his 
attempted interference with the Grand 
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Jury. It was true that the indictment for 
perjury was not brought home to the 
accused, but his conduct with regard to 
the letter could neither be defended nor 
explained. Now, what he had to com- 
plain of in this case was, that the noble 
and learned Lord had acted without any 
communication with those who were 
usually thought worthy of consideration 
under similar circumstances. It so hap- 
pened, however, that the Commission of 
the Peace remained open till the 14th of 
June, and up to that day the individual’s 
name was not to be found in it, and he 
could take it upon himself to prove, that, 
so late as the 13th, the noble and learned 
Lord’s mind was made up not to restore 
him. If the noble Lord had any doubt of 
that fact, he had it in his power to recall 
to him strong expressions which he himself 
had used on that particular day. The 
noble and learned Lord was not, on the 
14th, possessed of any additional fact, nor 
was any further vindication of the indi- 
vidual possible; but an application had 
been made to him (the Earl of Harewood), 
as Lord Lieutenant of the county to restore 
this individual, and he had refused to in- 
terfere. The commission closed on the 
14th of June, and on the 30th of June, 
he was astonished by being informed that 
the fiat of the noble Lord, dated the 21st 
of June, restoring the individual in ques- 
tion to the Commission of the Peace, was 
actually in the Crown Office; and that 
was done without the noble Lord taking 
the trouble to consult or communicate 
with him, though, from the office he held 
as Lord Lieutenant of the county, it was 
reasonable to expect he should do so. 
That was the plain state of the case, and 
he did not think it could be passed over 
without his taking some public notice of 
it, either as it affected the individual 
against whom, as he knew him not per- 
sonally, he could entertain no personal 
animosity, and as regarded his own per- 
sonal feelings at being slightingly passed 
over by the noble and learned Lord. He 
brought the circumstance before the 
House, as, in his opinion, the relations 
between the person holding the Great Seal 
and the Magistracy of the county should 
be fully and clearly understood. Appli- 
cations had been made to him concerning 
the individual in question, and he had 
refused to interfere either for or against 
his restoration to the Commission of the 
Peace, because he believed it was his duty 
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to do so. The noble and learned Lord 
had occasion to speak to him the other 
day on this subject, and in that conversa- 
tion, the noble and learned Lord seemed 
to think that the indictment for perjury, 
which had failed, was the only thing 
against the individual, and he understood 
from the noble Lord, that he had not 
heard of the letter to the Grand Jury till 
that time. He at once applied to the late 
Lord Chancellor, and got from him, as far 
as his Lordship’s recollection went, a copy 
of a letter which he had written to the 
noble and learned Lord now upon the 
Woolsack, which letter made distinct 
mention of the individual’s letter to the 
Grand Jury forming one of the grounds 
of his name being left out of the commis- 
sion. It was not usual, he believed, and 
certainly he had never experienced it 
before, for a Lord Lieutenant to be so 
passed over, and he begged their Lordships 
to consider what that situation was in 
which he should find himself placed, if he 
were asked in the county, ‘‘ Why did 
you appoint such and such a_ per- 
son?” He must reply to such a question, 
‘“‘ T did not appoint him.” ‘* Why, then, 
who did?” would be the next question ; 
and he must answer, “It was the Lord 
Chancellor.” Nor would questioning stop 
here. It would be said to him, ‘ But did 
not the Lord Chancellor communicate or 
consult with you upon the subject; and, 
if not, is this treatment which you intend 
to put up with?” Now these were ques- 
tions which it would not be very agreeable 
to answer. He could assure their Lord- 
ships that he had never interfered, either 
to have this person displaced or restored ; 
and he, therefore, felt himself in a condi- 
tion to put this case before the public, in 
the only way in which it was possible for 
him to protect himself against an imputa- 
tion which he should be very sorry to 
labour under, and which he did not 


deserve. These were the circumstances of 


the case, and the only question which he 
had to put to the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, was this :—what were 
the reasons of the noble and learned Lord 
—his public reasons—for having passed 
him over in that office which he had the 
honour to hold; for, though he acknow- 
ledged the complete right of the noble 
and learned Lord to do this, yet he must 
ask the reasons of.the exercise of this 
right; and farther, why it had not been 
done at the time of the opening of the 
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Commission, and why it had been done 
without the noble and learned Lord giving 
him any information on the subject ? 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he could 
very easily answer the noble Lord, when 
the noble Lord asked what there was in 
him (Lord Harewood), or in his high 
office, which could lead him (the Lord 
Chancellor) to treat him (Lord Harewood) 
—he would not say with disrespect, but— 
with any thing bordering upon, or ap- 
proaching, or looking towards disrespect. 
His hearty, frank, and conscientious 
answer was this—‘ Nothing.” Never, to 
that noble Lord individually, nor to the 
office which the noble Lord held, had he 
been inclined to show anything but that 
respect which the conduct of the noble 
Lord, and the nature of the noble Lord’s 
office challenged from him. But he would 
not rest there; he would not content him- 
self with saying this to the noble Lord 
personally—with saying this about the 
office which that noble Lord filled; he 
appealed most confidently to every one of 
their Lordships who were Lords Lieuten- 
ant, and begged them to say whether, 
in their intercourse with him, it was pos- 
sible for any Keeper of the Great Seal to 
have shown a more entire and implicit 
deference to their office, or to their opin- 
ions as to what persons should be inserted 
in, and what persons excluded from, the 
Commission of the Peace. He was very 
much understating the fact, when he said, 
that in every week since he had come into 
office, he had had very many applications, 
some of them most urgent applications, to 
insert the names of particular gentlemen 
in the Commissions. His answer had been 
one and the same to all, and that answer 
was, *“ Go to the Lord Lieutenant ; if he 
recommends you, that shall be a law to 
me; I never will insert or exclude any 
without the recommendation of the Lord 
Lieutenant, for he is the responsible ad- 
viser of the Great Seal, and has local 
knowledge, which I have not.” Nay, in 
many cases in which he was free to confess 
that he thought the Lord Lieutenant had 
been wrong, as in the case of two Magis- 
trates in a disturbed district; and in 
another case, where the recommendations 
were of the strongest, the highest, the 
most respectable character—even in such 
cases he had refused the applications that 
had been made to him. He had offended 
some of his most intimate connexions by 
this course of proceeding; and he had 
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been even remonstrated with, and told 
that it was at once his right and his duty 
to grant applications, of the propriety of 
which he had no doubt, in spite of the 
absence of the Lord Lieutenant’s recom- 
mendation. His answer had been uniform 
and inflexible, and he had told their Lord- 
ships what that answer was. He at that 
moment saw a noble Lord before him 
(the Lord Lieutenant of a county) to whom 
he had yielded, and inserted that noble 
Lord’s friend, giving up his own, though he 
was of opinion that the application of the 
latter ought to have been attended to. 
And now he would put it to their Lord- 
ships, whether there had been any devia- 
tion on his part from that course in the 
case of Mr. Storks—for Mr. Storks was 
the gentleman to whom the noble Lord had 
alluded. Certainly, according to the noble 
Lord’s friend statement, there had been 
such deviation; but then the noble Lord 
had, unintentionally no doubt, omitted 
some very material facts of the case. He 
would, with their Lordships’ permission, 
mention them. In 1807, Mr. Storks was 
first put into the commission ; he was after- 
wards omitted; in 1820, Mr. Storks was 
put in the commission again, upon the 
demise of the Crown, being then recom- 
mended by the noble Earl. Mr. Storks 
continued in the commission, and continu- 
ed to act as a Magistrate until 1830. On 
the accession of his present Majesty, there 
was a new commission; and the noble 
Earl had forgotten to state that he (the 
noble Earl) had again caused Mr. Storks’s 
name to be inserted in the commission 
also. 

The Earl of Harewood made an obser- 
vation, which was not heard. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he must 
notbe interrupted. He had allowed this very 
irregular discussion to take place—he had 
allowed it—-for he might have stood upon 
his right—he might have told the noble 
Earl to impeach him, if he pleased ; or he 
might have taken advantage of the order 
of proceeding in that House, and forced 
the noble Earl to give a formal notice be- 
fore bringing on this discussion, He 
would venture to say, that this was the first 
time a Keeper of the Great Seal had 
been put upon his trial for the improper 
discharge of a very delicate duty, by vir- 
tue of a polite note received from the 
noble Earl, with the noble Earl’s compli- 
ments; and without any notice to their 
Lordships generally, though with very am- 
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ple notice to some of their Lordships, as 
he could perceive by the full attendance in 
a certain quarter. He only mentioned 
these circumstances in passing, and should 
not have alluded to them, but for the in- 
terruption of the noble Earl, whom, how- 
ever, and he begged it might be recollect- 
ed, he had not interrupted while the noble 
Earl was addressing their Lordships. 
He did not complain of this question 
being put to him; it was a very fit ques- 
tion to be asked, and a very fit one to be 
answered, which, with the permission of 
their Lordships and the noble Earl, he 
would now proceed to do. From the 
facts he had stated, their Lordships would 
see, that he had the recommendation of 
the Lord Lieutenant in favour of Mr, 
Storks, as late as last July or August. And 
what had taken place since that time? 
Why, Mr. Storks having been put on his 
trial for perjury, the name of that gentle- 
man was left out of the Commission by his 
noble friend and predecessor in office. No 
doubt this was very proper, notwithstand- 
ing the recommendation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He had, however, since inserted 
the name of Mr. Storks once more 
in the Commission; and he must say, 
that knowing nothing, and caring nothing 
about the individual, and having no fur- 
ther acquaintance with the case than he 
had derived from the report of Mr. Justice 
Littledale—the Judge who tried the indict- 
ment for perjury—he could not possibly 
have done otherwise, in common justice to 
Mr. Storks, in conformity with the princi- 
ples of our law, and in conformity, he 
must add, with the precedents with which 
his predecessors had furnished him. ' Lord 
Eldon had laid it down as a rule—the rule 
might be too strict—it might—and he be- 
lieved it did—sometimes keep improper 
persons in the Commission ; but still it 
was a rule which Lord Eldon had gleaned 
from long experience, and a rule therefore 
which he (the Lord Chancellor) had 
thought it convenient to take for his guide. 
Lord Eldon, he repeated, had laid it down 
as arule, that if a man were once in the 
Commission, he would allow no one but 
himself (the Lord Chancellor) to withdraw 
that man’s name, unless he should be con- 
victed of some disabling offence, by a com- 
petent Court, or, unless he should have be- 
come a bankrupt. It was true, that the 
Lord Chancellor ought to listen to no 
one but the Lord Lieutenant, in placing 
persons in the Commission; but it was a 
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part of Lord Eldon’s rule, from which his 
Lordship had declared that he had never 
swerved, not to allow a Lord Lieutenant to 
strike a man’s name out of the Commis- 
sion. Lord Eldon had acted upon this 
rule in the case of the Durham Magis- 
trates, who had been removed by the custos 
rotulorum, but whom the Great Seal had 
replaced, and insisted upon its right to re- 
store them to the Commission. Well, 
then, such being the rule, such the 
facts of the case, had he flown in the face 
of the Lord Lieutenant? Certainly not, 
for he had the recommendation of the 
Lord Lieutenant in Mr. Storks’s favour, 
and Mr. Storks’s name had been left out of 
the Commission by the late Lord Chancel- 
lor on account of the indictment for perjury, 
which indictment having been tried, Mr. 
Storks was acquitted by a Jury of his 
countrymen, with the fullest approbation 
of the learned Judge (Mr. Justice Little- 
dale), who had told him (the Lord Chan- 
cellor), not an hour ago, in that place, that 
he (Mr. Justice Littledale) had himself 
suggested and directed that acquittal. It 
was very easy for the noble Earl to say 
that that indictment had failed, that it had 
had no effect, that it had not succeeded ; 
and hearing such expressions, it was not 
unnatural that the generality of persons 
should think it was intended to say, that it 
ought not to have failed—that it ought to 
have had effect—that it ought to have 
succeeded. Why had not the noble Earl 
said, that Mr. Storks was triumphantly 
acquitted, which was the. fact, as he (the 
Lord Chancellor) knew, and as the noble 
Earl might have known. It might not be 
necessary for the noble Earlto ascertain this 
fact, but it was necessary for him, as Lord 
Chancellor, to ascertain it. It was his 
He had 
done so; and having the noble Earl’s re- 
commendation, as he had—for the noble 
Earl continued his recommendation in 
spite of the indictment—for that recom- 
mendation never having been withdrawn 
or cancelled, he considered it in force— 
having that, together with the fact of Mr. 
Storks being triumphantly acquitted, he 
had felt it his duty to restore that gentle- 
man. When the gentleman was acquitted 
by a Jury of the country—was he, no mat- 
ter how great his respect for the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county might be-—was 
he to consult him, and place him above 
that tribunal which was higher than the 
station of the noble Earl—that of Judge 
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and Jury? and, surely, it was reasonable 
that if one Lord Chancellor only withheld 
the appointment while the trial was in sus- 
pense, that another should reinstate the 
individual, when the trial was terminated 
honourably in his favour. It could not be 
supposed that he had acted out of favour 
to Mr. Storks, and it was scarcely neces- 
sary for him to say, that not one of their 
Lordships was more utterly unconnected 
in friendship with that person than he was, 
and he knew little more of him than that 
he had a son an attorney. He knew 
nothing of Mr. Storks, but that he once 
had to examine him as a witness, and 
that at another period he was retained as 
Counsel against him, but, in consequence 
of a conflict which arose about retainers, 
he declined to act either for or against him. 
That was the extent of his private commu- 
nication with Mr. Storks; and as to polit- 
ical connection, he need scarcely say, it 
was still more limited. Mr. Storks had 
been first put in the Commission by Lord 
Fitzwilliam, and he owed it to that noble 
family to state, that neither from Lord 
Fitzwilliam, nor from his noble friend Lord 
Milton—nor, in a word, from any one per- 
son connected with them—had he received 
any application in favour of Mr. Storks. 
He had, however, received applications on 
the subject of Mr. Storks from some who 
were connected with that noble family— 
strong applications against restoring Mr. 
Storks—nay, he had received even warn- 
ings that Mr. Storks ought not again to 
be put upon the Commission. But he had 
not attended to these warnings and these 
applications; he had adhered to, and had 
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been acquitted by a Jury of his fellow- 
countrymen. He was aware, that many of 
the Magistrates of Yorkshire did not like 
Mr. Storks, and did not wish to see him 
restored, but with their antipathies he had 


‘nothing to do; and, if he had refused to 


restore him, he should have sent it out to 
the world, that he thought Mr. Storks 
guilty, although the prosecution, as Mr, 
Justice Littledale had described it to him, 
was, he must say, one of the most ground- 
less and abominable that had ever been 
brought into Court. What did their Lord- 
ships think of calling upon a man to prove 
that he had sworn truly, in an answer to a 
billin Chancery, respecting a most compli- 
cated affair, which had happened thirty years 
ago, and when all the persons who could 
have proved whether he had sworn truly or 
falsely were dead, with the exception of one 
person, and that person the prosecutor ? 
Mr. Justice Littledale had told him, that as 
soon as he had heard the story of the pro- 
secutor, he was instantly struck with the 
cruelty and injustice of letting the case go 
on, and, further, that even upon the show- 
ing of the prosecutor himself, there was 
no reason for supposing that if Mr. Storks 
had stated any thing contrary to the fact, 
he had done so intentionally. Now, per- 
haps, this learned Judge might be wrong, 
and perhaps the noble Earl, as he had at- 
tacked one Judge, would think it right to 
attack Mr. Justice Littledale for being of 
opinion that Mr. Storks was not guilty. 


But he had spoken with another Judge 
| upon the subject—with Mr. Baron Bayley, 


whom he had consulted respecting the 


‘letter. According to the recollection of 


acted upon that rigid and inflexible rule, ; Mr. Baron Bayley, he had intended only 
to which he had before adverted, and that, | that Mr. Storks should be suspended dur- 


too, against his own political friends. At 
the same time he ought to state, that he 
had had many applications in favour 
of Mr. Storks—one of them a petition 
signed by 1,000 persons, and the whole of 
one town-ship had again and again ad- 
dressed him, in order to procure the re- 
storation of Mr. Storks to the Commission. 
It was not, however, in consequence of 
such applications that he had restored Mr. 
Storks, although, if he had wanted author- 
ity in favour of what he had done, he 
might adduce these applications. The 
fact was, that he felt he had no choice 
left in the matter, for if he had not restored 
Mr. Storks, it would have looked as though 
he was trying Mr. Storks in his private 
room for perjury, after Mr, Storks had 





ing the trial, and had never meant to re- 
commend that Mr. Storks should be struck 
out of the Commission. But he did not pray 
in aid, the authority of this able and up- 
right Judge—for what did the case of the 
noble Earl amount to when the charge of 
perjury wasremoved? It was very impro- 
per in parties to write to a Judge (he 
spoke, however, in the presence of those 
who well knew that Judges could not 
help parties writing to them) ; and it was, 
perhaps, still more improper in parties to 
write to a Jury; but was that such an of- 
fence as should disqualify a man for the 
Commission of the Peace, or was it in can 
dour and fairness to be set down to that 
interest, and indiscretion, and impatience, 
which persons felt in their own cases, and 
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which frequently urged them beyond the 
bounds of regularity? Many of their 
Lordships had spoken to him about their 
own cases, and the cases of their friends, 
not asking that any very undue favour 
should be exercised in regard to such 
cases, but asking that which could not 
properly be granted ; for instance, ‘¢ Can’t 
you give a little time ?”—and so forth. 
Such conversations had always been put an 
end to by him as speedily as the rules of 
good breeding would allow, for they were 
not conversations which ought to be held 
between persons who were interested 
in a cause, and the Judge who was to de- 
cide that cause. He did not blame any of 
their Lordships for this, and still less did 
he say, that in consequence of it they were 
not fit to be Judges in the last resort, for 
he was sure that no harm was meant ; but 
surely the meaning of Mr. Storks might 
have been asinnocent. By the way, as the 
contrary might be supposed, he begged to 
state, that Mr. Storks had given him no 
assistance at his election for Yorkshire. 
Indeed, he wanted no assistance, for 
there was not a voice raised against him, 
with the exception of that of one person, 
who, he might add, was still in the Com- 
mission—though many persons he knew 
very much objected to his being there— 
he meant Mr. Martin Stapylton, his ad- 
versary. But, to return to the noble Earl’s 
case. The noble Earl complained that he 
(the Lord Chancellor) had not made up 
his mind on the 14th of June. He did 
not see why he was bound to answer this 
objection, if he had made up his mind 
rightly at last. In fact, he had waited 
till he could communicate with Lord 
Lyndhurst, to whom he had, for one week, 
delayed to write. Allow him to say, that 
he had a right to take time for considera- 
tion, for investigation, and for all else 
which prudent men indulged in before they 
made up their minds, and which he was 
not very likely to overlook, as he had not 
failed to perceive in how very disagreeable 
a situation the noble Earl might place him 
if he should make up his mind not to restore 
Mr. Storks. He would ask, too, supposing 
Mr. Storks were such an unfit man to be in 
the Commission, whether the noble Earl had 
done his;duty, when he neglected to advise 
the Lord Chancellor nottoinsertMr. Storks’s 
name in the Commission. Let their Lord- 
ships see what his situation would have 
been, had he not have restored that gen- 
tleman, The noble Earl had talked of 
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questions which might be put to him in 
the county, now that Mr. Storks was re- 
stored ; but let him also suggest to the 
noble Earl, what questions might have 
been put to him (Lord Harewood) if Mr. 
Storks had not been restored. Suppose 
there were such people as ‘‘ Storkites,” 
in Yorkshire, and suppose they had come 
and said to the noble Earl, ‘‘ why did you 
strike Mr. Storks’s name out of the Com- 
mission?” The noble Earl might answer, 
‘“‘T did not strike his name out; on the 
contrary, I recommended Mr. Storks.” 
“Who did it then?” ‘‘ The Lord Chan- 
cellor,” must be the reply; and so it 
would go forth that Mr. Storks had been 
put out of the Commission in consequence 
of some spite or mistake of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. That would be very unfair, and very 
unjust, but it would be very natural for 
people to think that it wastrue. The noble 
Earl had, in the first instance, recommend - 
ed Mr. Storks; and now, in the eyes of 
all men, he seemed to disapprove of his 
having been placed in the Commission. 
This, he thought, was a complete answer 
to all that had been said. He had no in- 
terest whatever in the appointment of Ma- 
gistrates. If cause were shown to him 
why, in any instance, they should be 
changed, he would not hesitate to alter the 
Commission. As a proof of the humility 
with which he used the power of his situa- 
tion, he would state to their Lordships, 
that he had not called to the Commission 
of the Peace the nearest relation he had, 
until he received a letter from a noble 
Earl, with whom he was upon no parti- 
cular terms of intimacy (he alluded to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Cumberland and West- 
moreland), expressing a wish that he 
should place that individual in the Com- 
mission, which intimation he of course 
complied with. His reason for not re- 
jecting the name of Mr. Storks was, be- 
cause he never knew, until the present 
evening, that the noble Earl had expressed 
any dislike to the renewal of that gentle- 
man’s appointment. Most assuredly, if 
any intimation of the kind had ever been 
made to him, he did not recollect it. He 
had therefore inserted the name of Mr. 
Storks in the Commission, without any 
immediate consultation with the noble 
Earl, because he deemed it superfluous 
and unnecessary. He had no connexion 
or personal acquaintance with this indivi- 
dual. Personal bias he had none in this 
transaction, He had acted in obedience 
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to a strict rule, from which, since he had 
been in office, he had never departed. He 
had felt it necessary to say thus much, be- 
cause the case was oneof great importance, 
both with respect to himself and to the 
Magistracy in general. 

Lord Lyndhurst wished to say a few 
words as to the course which he had taken 
in the transaction alluded to, and he was 
the more desirous to doso, because, in one 
material and essential principle, he differed 
from the doctrine laid down by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack. A 
communication had been made to him 
(Lord Lyndhurst) by Mr. Storks himself, 
on which he felt , that he was imperatively 
bound to act, and he thought that their 
Lordships would agree with him, that it 
was impossible for him, in accordance with 
any proper rule of conduct, to act other- 
wise than he had done on that occasion. 
Mr. Storks stated to him, by letter, 
what his proceedings had been with 
reference to the case which had been 
referred to. It appeared, that a bill had 
been filed in Chancery, to which he put 
in an answer, and certain allegations con- 
tained in thatanswer were made the grounds 
of an indictment against him for perjury. 
Mr. Storks stated, that the Grand Jury 
having been summoned to consider the 
indictment, he had taken upon himself to 
address them on the subject, in a letter, 
in which he stated the particulars of his 
case. He (Lord Lyndhurst) felt it im- 
possible, in consequence of this statement, 
which came from an individual who had 
for many years held the office of Justice of 
the Peace, to place his name on the 
commission. Mr. Storks said in that 
letter, ‘‘ that having received information 
that certain parties intended to appear as 
prosecutors and witnesses on a bill pre- 
ferred against me, I considered it to be 
my duty”—(and here their Lordships would 
observe, that this came from a Magistrate 
of twenty years’ standing)—“‘ I considered 
it to be my duty to apprize the Grand Jury 
of such intention, with a few remarks on 
the case. This, I understand, is an error; 
but, if so, I erred unintentionally ; and 
my being made a victim is the real cause 
of my having thusacted.” The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack admitted, 
that if this were done from a corrupt 
motive, it was most reprehensible. But 
could it arise from any other than a cor- 
rupt motive, when a proper tribunal 
existed to try and to decide on the merits 
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of the original charge, that he should ad- 
dress a letter to that tribunal? Was it 
possible that this act could proceed from 
any other save a corrupt motive? Hecon- 
tended, looking at the case on Mr. Storks’s 
own shewing that he was right inexcluding 
Mr. Storks from the Commission. But 
taking it as an error, as Mr. Storks 
stated it to be,—an error committed, be 
it observed, by a person placed in the 
office of a Judge, should he have been 
justified in reinstating him in that situ- 
ation? He thought, that fhe had acted 
correctly in taking the course which he 
had adopted, although his noble and 
learned friend had taken a different view 
of the case, and proceeded in a different 
manner. He (Lord Lyndhurst) also had 
received the letter which Mr. Storks had 
addressed to the foreman of the Grand 
Jury—a letter from, and in the hand- 
writing of, Mr. Storks, who had been in 
the commission of the peace for twenty 
years. Thus ran that letter—‘To the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen composing the 
Grand Jury of the county of York.” After 
stating the particulars of the bill which 
was preferred before that body, the letter 
went on in this manner—‘“ I have it from 
the best authority, that a number of per- 
sons have entered into subscriptions to sup- 
port this prosecution. The ostensible 
prosecutor is James Woodhead; but he 
is not in circumstances to bear the ex- 
pensestof it. It is surely the most wretched 
and malicious prosecution that was ever 
brought before you; it is now thirty-two 
years since those circumstances took place, 
which affords a strong presumption of the 
malice of Woodhead, I cannot think the 
Grand Jury of the county of York will 
thwart the ends of justice, but that they 
will allow this case to be heard in Chancery 
before they find a bill against me.” Such 
was the letter of a gentleman who had 
since been restored to the commission. 
This was the letter which Mr. Justice 
Bayley, when it was placed before him, 
had thought it necessary, as his noble and 
learned friend had stated, to submit to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, together with other documents. His 
noble and|learned friend had said, that if the 
letter had been written by an attorney, the 
act would have been more reprehensible. 
He could not agree in that opinion—he 
could not subscribe to that principle—be- 
cause he could not forget that the offence 
was committed by an individual who had 
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‘been for twenty years in the commission 
of the peace. Another letter was also ad- 
root pe to the Grand Jury, suggesting 
questions to be put by them to the witnesses. 
Some of the observations were as follow : 
— “Samuel Holdsworth, of Halifax, 
butcher, one of the prosecutors against 
Michael Storks, will swear any thing, he 
having been prosecuted by Michael Storks 
fifteen yearsago. Joseph Woodhead, an- 
other of them, will also swear anything to 
forward this infamous design.” Such were 
the reasons which induced him to exclude 
Mr. Storks from the commission. It was 
not on account of the indietment for 
perjury that had been preferred against 
Mr. Storks. So far from that being the 
case, such a circumstance would have 
made him doubly cautious in excluding 
that individual, because such a step might 
appear as if he were passing judgment on 
him. But he had deemed it necessary to 
exclude Mr. Storks because he had com- 
mitted an indictalle offence. Did not 
his noble and learned friend know, that 
it was an indictable offence to write to the 
foreman of a Grand Jury for the purpose of 
influencing him? And who wasit that did 
so? Why, an individual who had been exe- 
cuting the duties of a Justice of the Peace 
for twenty years. That was the ground on 
which he excluded Mr. Storks from the 
commission ; and after such misconduct, 
he should have considered it a disgrace if 
he had placed Mr. Storks in the commission 
of the peace. He had been traduced on 
account of the part he had taken in 
the papers published in the county of York, 
and in anonymous letters which had been 
sentto him, An extract from one of these 
he would read, as it contained a most un- 
just attack on his noble and _ learned 
predecessor in office. The letter wassigned, 
“ A Yorkshire Freeholder ;” and it con- 
tained this passage :—“ Surely you ought 
to look to his long services before you de- 
graded an individual who was so bright an 
ornament of the bench.” Then there was 
a letter, signed by Mr. Storks himself, in 
which he stated, that his (Lord Lyndhurst’s) 
predecessor would not have pursued the 
same course; and that he had acted 
differently from what his noble and learned 
predecessor would have done. “I have 
not to learn (said the writer) that malignity 
the most rancorous and persevering will be 
exercised towards me by those parties. I 
could not expect anything like a fair and 
manly hostility from them. The same 
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point was pressed upon your eminent 
predecessor, but by him it was indignantly 
rejected.” Nowhe was quite convinced 
that his noble and learned predecessor 
would not, under the circumstances which 
he had detailed, have rejected such a 
course of proceeding, but would at once 
have decided, that he had noother to follow. 
His noble and learned friend on the Wool- 
sack had stated, with perfect correctness, 
what had passed between his noble and 
learned friend and himself. His noble 
and learned friend had written a letter to 
him, requesting to know why he had ex- 
cluded Mr. Storks; and he had stated, 
distinctly, on that occasion, that the 
ground on which he had excluded him 
was, his own communication as to his 
interference with the Grand Jury, in a 
case respecting himself, and particularly 
in a case where an indictment was abso- 
lutely pending. The last words might 
perhaps, have been mistaken by his noble 
and learned friend. Probably he had the 
note in his possession: but he believed 
that in substance he had correctly stated 
what he had written. Unquestionably 
the noble and learned Lord had a right to 
appoint whom he pleased to the com- 
mission ; but he believed that, for the last 
forty or fifty years, it was customary on 
such occasions to consult with the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county. In this case it 
appeared that the list was sent up without 
any observation. It was the old list, and the 
information which he had received reach- 
ed him through the son of the noble Earl. 
Now he, using his own discretion, and 
having this information before him, would 
not allow the name of Mr. Storks to con- 
tinue amongst those who were in the com- 
mission of the peace. He, however, did 
not mean to say, thathis noble and learned 
friend had not a right to act as appeared 
most proper to him. That right he fully ad- 
mitted, and that he had acted, in proceeding 
as he had done, to the best of his opinion 
he entertained not a doubt. Imputing 
nothing whatever improper to his noble 
and learned friend on account of his de- 
cision, he yet felt bound to say, that hav- 
ing had the same evidence before him as 
his noble and learned friend, he had found 
himself compelled to come to a different 
conclusion. 

The Lord Chancellor said, with respect 
to the letter which had been alluded to by 
his noble and learned friend, he would en- 
deavour to find it. He would also ob- 
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serve, that the decision of Mr. Justice 
Bayley was only of a suspensory nature, 
and depended entirely on the issue of the 
trial for perjury, and that having been 
decided in favour of Mr. Storks, he 
(the Lord Chancellor) saw no reason for 
excluding him. Many of the matters 
mentioned by his noble and learied friend 
were new to him, and therefore, with his 
limited knowledge upon the subject, it 
was natural for him to suppose, that the 
omission of the name was caused by the 
trial alone. What his noble and learned 
friend knew so well, he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor)did not know atall. Hisnoble friend 
had, however, awakened his attention to 
these details, and having known nothing 
of them previously, he had acted under a 
different impression. He knew nothing 
about the soh, whowas an attorney. Know- 
ing only what he knew, he had put the 
natural and obvious construction on the 
course pursued by others. Perhaps it 
would have been better to postpone this 
discussion until he could look into all the 
circumstances—until after the fiat should 
be filed, as he should then make inquiry, 
reconsider, and, if he found it fitting, not 
allow it to be filed. It was a most incon- 
venient mode of exercising the duties of 
his office, if, before a resolution were 
taken such matters were to be discussed 
in that House. He did not know how 
the authority of the Lord Chancellor or the 
Lord Lieutenants of counties were to be 
preserved if matters of this nature were 
there discussed. Hemight be, and no doubt 
should be, exceedingly honoured, and edi- 
fied, and comforted, if their Lordships 
would on such occasions assist him—and 
there was no tribunal whatever, that he 
would rather cousult with; but then he 
could not do that without the interference 
of another party, for which also he had 
great respect—he meant the people of 
England; but it was not proper that 
they should be made parties to a matter 
purely relating tothe Executive. The 
consequence would be, that they would be- 
come parties to the discussion, and public 
meetings would be held half over York- 
shire if such matters were to be brought 
under the consideration of their Lordships 
before they were adopted. 

The Earl of Harewood said, if he had 
conceived for a moment, that the noble 
and learned Lord was not aware of all the 
circumstances of this case—notwithstand- 
ing that the trial took place in the month 
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of March—he would not have introduced 
it at present. In the course of the noble 
and learned Lord’s observations, one point 
was mentioned so often, and one particular 
word was used so often, that it led him to 
suppose, that the noble and learned Lord 
meant to charge him with inconsistency, or 
something worse. The noble and learned 
Lord said, that he (Lord Harewood) had 
“recommended” that this individual should 
be appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace, and that he afterwards acted against 
him. This word the noble and learned 
Lord had repeated several times. Now 
what was that recommendation so spoken 
of? Their Lordships would see that he 
could not act otherwise than he had done, 
The old Commission of the Peace was 
placed before him, and he sent it up to 
Government, as was usual, on his present 
Majesty’s accession to the Crown. He 
had no reason to scratch out this indi- 
vidual’s name ; and the noble and learned 
Lord knew full well he could follow no 
other course than that which he had taken. 
What else, indeed, could he do? Under 
these circumstances, he considered the 
frequent use of the word ‘ recommended” 
to be invidious; because it seemed to 
imply, that what he did with one hand, he 
was ready to undo with the other. It 
was not, however, in his nature to act 
thus. He admitted that the noble and 
learned Lord had been a most excellent ad- 
vocate for Mr. Storks; but what he had said, 
and what he would say, was, that know- 
ing the Magistrates of the county, and 
being aware of their sentiments, he felt, 
that if he permitted a Lord Chancellor to 
place an individual in the Commission of 
the Peace, unknown to him, without 
noticing it, he should have been guilty of 
a dereliction of his duty. Finding that 
such a course of proceeding had been 
adopted, he should not have done his duty 
if he had not interposed between the Lord 
Chancellor and the Magistracy. There- 
fore, in noticing this subject, he had not 
acted from any invidious motive. If it 
had depended on him, he certainly would 
not have had this individual restored ; but 
at the same time he would say, that he 

entertained no private or personal feeling 
against him. He could not but complain 

that he found the proceeding was carried 

on in the Crown Office, and the fiat was 

issued without a word being communicated 

to him on the subject. He had no per- 

sonal hostility, he repeated, to the man; 
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but he felt for the Magistracy, and if he 
had not brought this matter to light, he 
should not have done his duty. He must 
still say, that the noble and learned Lord 
had given him no satisfaction as to why he 
had, with the determination to re-appoint 
this gentleman, passed by him (Lord 
Harewood) and never mentioned his inten- 
tion. That feeling he must still hold. 
The Lord Chancellor thought, that he 
had explained fully in what sense he had 
used the word recommendation. ‘The list 
of Magistrates of the county had been 
sent to him by the Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the West Riding of 
York, and when amongst the names upon 
it he found that of Mr. Storks, without 
mark, blot, or erasure, and when he at the 
same time received no letter, or intimation 
of any kind, pointing to that individual as 
an exception, he naturally took that name 
with the rest to be recommended by the 
Lord Lieutenant. Then, according to the 
answer which his noble and learned friend 
(Lord Lyndhurst) returned to his letter 
upon the subject, he supposed that the 
only objection to Mr. Storks’s holding the 
Commission was, that the prosecution 
against him was pending, and that prose- 
cution having resulted in an acquittal, the 
natural course was, to restore him. But 
now he (Lord Brougham) found, that there 
were other causes which he had not been 
acquainted with before, and that the indict- 
ment (the only cause referred to in the 
letter of his noble and learned friend) had 
not been the cause. Respecting the indict- 
ment, he would as soon have thought of 
consulting any other Lord Lieutenant in 
the kingdom as the Lieutenant of the 
county, whom he looked upon as functus 
officio, the Jury having decided that ques- 
tion. Did the noble Lord (Harewood) 
wish him to say, that he was sorry—to 
express deep contrition for having differed 
from him in his view of the case? The 
noble Lord held one opinion, and he 
another. Now he was sorry for that; and 
the more so, as it gave displeasure to the 
noble Lord, and caused the time of their 
Lordships’ House to be so long occupied. 
For his part, he had never blamed the 
noble Lord for anything he had done re- 
specting Mr. Storks. He had never heard 
any of Mr, Storks’s friends complain of the 
noble Lord; nor did he think that they 
had any reason to complain. But still he 


would act himself in the same way as he 
had acted, were the whole transaction to 
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be gone over again. He looked upon 
what Mr. Storks had done as an impro- 
priety, but still not deserving of the awful 
punishment with which the noble Lord 
thought it ought to have been visited. He 
should, however, take the whole matter 
into consideration, and ascertain the opi- 
nion of the learned Judge who presided at 
the trial ; and he should be influenced in 
his final decision, partly by the opinion of 
the Judge, and partly by his own view of 
circumstances. He could assure the noble 
Lord that he no more believed him (Lord 
Harewood) to be influenced by spite to 
the individual, than that he himself had 
been governed by undue partiality. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, he did not know 
what his noble and learned friend meant 
by “awful yisitation.” What he had 
observed was, that writing to the Foreman 
of a Grand Jury was a grave and serious 
offence. He stated everything with great 
deference to his noble and learned friend, 
and had expressly said, that his noble and 
learned friend was as capable of forming 
an opinion as he was. 

Lord Arden said, as the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack had in his 
speech adverted to a correspondence be- 
tween them on the subject of the Magis- 
tracy of the county of which he had the 
honour to be Lord Lieutenant, he thought 
it incumbent on him to say, that from the 
attention the noble and learned Lord ma- 
nifested on that occasion, and the civility 
he had shown him, he was confident, that 
the noble and learned Lord could not have 
intended any want of respect or civility to 
the noble Earl who had brought the case 
before the House. 

The Duke of Wellington said, from the 
circumstance of his holding the office of 
Lord Lieutenant, he could speak with con- 
fidence of the general kindness and consi- 
deration of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack to meet the wishes of those 
so circumstanced; but he thought in this 
case that the noble and learned Lord 
laboured under a mistake. He seemed 
to think that the charge against Mr. Storks 
was solely that he had been tried for 
perjury, under which impression he restor- 
ed the gentleman when he was acquitted. 
But that could not have been the charge. 
It was not to be supposed that a man had 
been struck off the Commission of the 
Peace on the ground that he had been 
indicted for perjury. He would beg their 
Lordships to remember, that the gentleman 
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was to be considered as innocent until a 
Jury should have pronounced him guilty. 
Mr. Justice Bayley, who recommended 
that Mr. Storks should be dismissed from 
the Commission of the Peace, would not 
have done so because that gentleman had 
been under an indictment, but for some 
other reason. The predecessor of the 
noble Lord now holding the Great Seal 
omitted his name from the Commission, 
solely in consequence of his letter to the 
Grand Jury. But the nobie and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack referred only to the 
indictment, and said, that the acquittal 
afforded a full justification for his restoring 
the gentleman to the commission. The 
charge for perjury had not been the cause 
of his dismissal ; nay, more, it could not 
have been so. How, then, did the case 
stand? Had it even beenas the noble and 
learned Lord supposed, still, as a matter 
of courtesy between the person holding 
the Great Seal, and the Lord Lieutenant 
of a county—a courtesy, too, which he 
(the Duke of Wellington) had himself ex- 
perienced from no Chancellor more than 
from the noble and learned Lord now 
holding the Great Seal—the Lieutenant 
of the West Riding of York ought to have 
been consulted, before the name of the 
individual who had been superseded, was 
inserted in the Commission. He (the 
Duke of Wellington) begged their Lord- 
ships to bear in mind, that the making up 
the lists for the Commission was a very 
painful duty to those to whom it was com- 
mitted. It required an intimate knowledge 
of the persons whose names should have 
a place upon it. With all the: ability, 
learning, and eloquence of the noble Lord 
on the Woolsack, it would be impossible 
for him to determine who were fittest for 
the Commission of the Peace, without 
consulting those who knew the county. It 
had often happened that a man, in other 
respects fit for the Magistracy, could not 
be appointed, because other gentlemen of 
the county would not sit on the same 
bench with him. Now, when a man had 
been tried for perjury, and had really com- 
mitted other offences, surely it would have 
been no more than reasonable toconsult the 
Lord Lieutenant as to whether or not there 
might be local objections to his appoint- 
ment. It was with pain he made these 
observations, because he never had expe- 
rienced more courtesy in his communica- 
tions with the Great Seal than from the 
noble Lord. 
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Tne Coronation.] The Duke of Wel- 
lington said, that seeing the noble Earl 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government 
then in his place, he begged to ask, whether 
his Majesty had given any directions re- 
specting the customary ceremony of a 
Coronation. 

Earl Grey said, in answer to the noble 
Duke, that he had received no commands 
from his Majesty on the subject. 

The Duke of Wellington trusted, the 
noble Earl would excuse him if he asked 
another question on the subject; he wished 
to know whether his Majesty had taken 
certain oaths appointed to be administered 
to the King on his Coronation, for he be- 
lieved these oaths ought to be taken within 
a specific time after his Majesty’s Acces- 
sion. 

Earl Grey was aware that the ceremony 
of a Coronation was usual, He was aware 
that it had been provided by law that his 
Majesty should take certain oaths. If his 
Own opinion were asked upon the subject, 
he should say, that it was necessary that 
the ceremony of Coronation should take 
place, but as long a time had, in former 
reigns, elapsed from the accession of the 
Monarch to the Coronation, as in the pre- 
sent reign. There were reasons at present 
for the postponement, which he should on 
a future day bring before the House. He 
should now only say, that it was at all 
times attended with inconvenience and ex- 
pense. But means must, under any cir- 
cumstances, be found, somehow or other, 
to ratify that solemn compact by which 
the King is bound to the nation. In what 
manner he proposed to obviate the incon- 
veniences, he should have another oppor- 
tunity of explaining to the House. He 
had not been prepared for the question of 
the noble Duke, and therefore had merely 
stated to the House what occurred to him 
at the moment. ‘The fact was, he had re- 
ceived no commands from his Majesty as 
to when the Coronation should take place. 
On the subject of the oaths, he could only 
state his opinion, that, although the laws 
had not fixed any time or piace in which 
they should be taken, it was indispensable 
that his Majesty should bind himself by 
them. 


Breer Biit.] The Marquis of Camden 
presented Petitions from Wrotham, Ton- 
bridge, Malling, and seven other places 
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in Kent, complaining of the Beer Bill. 
The petitioners prayed their Lordships, 
either to withdraw the licenses under the 
Act, or restrict the sale of beer to be con- 
sumed on the premises. He was quite 
convinced of the evils complained of, and 
hoped Government would pay attention 
to the subject. 

Viscount Melbourne thought, that the 
mischiefs attributed to the Beer Bill, ori- 
ginated in far different causes. He had 
determined, however, to institute an in- 
quiry respecting its operation and results, 
and a measure was under consideration 
which he thought would remedy the evils 
complained of. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 


Overseers of the Poor. 


Overseers oF THE Poor.| Lord 
Teynham laid on the Table, a Bill to alter 
and amend the laws, regulating the office 
of Overseer of the Poor, for defining his 
authority, and for making better provi- 
sions than at present, for administering 
parish relief. He conceived this measure 


to be of very great importance, for he was 
sorry to say, the general aspect of the 
attempts made to improve the Poor-laws 


since 1795, was that of violence. Our 
poor were now treated as bad as the Irish, 
and were taught to love their country by 
whipping, banishment, and hanging. He 
would not have brought forward this 
motion, if the Committee of last Session, 
moved for by the noble Marquis (Salis- 
bury), which had made no report, had 
been re-appointed. He wished to intro- 
duce a plan of conciliation towards the 
poor, for he was concerned to state, no- 
thing had yet been done in those districts 
towards attaining this end, which had 
been of late disturbed and convulsed. 
God forbid, that he should ever be op- 
posed to a legal provision for the poor! 
But when it was considered that one 
million of families, making in all five mil- 
lions of persons of our whole population, 
were supported by the Poor-rates, it was 
plain that there was a necessity for the 
greatest care and kindness in the admi- 
nistration of the Poor-laws. He should 
be ready on the second reading to explain 
the provisions of the Bill, and answer all 
objections.—Bill read a first time. 


LIEUTENANTS oF Counties (IRE- 
LAND).] Viscount Melbourne rose to 
move the second reading of a Bill, to ap- 
point an officer who was to be invested 
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with the powers and duties at present 
exercised by the Governors of Counties. 
That officer was to be called a Deputy 
Lieutenant, and was to be appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It was 
found necessary to obtain a legislative 
enactment, for the creation of the in- 
tended Officer, because the Office of 
Governors had been sanctioned by an 
Act of Parliament. The effect of this 
measure would be, to establish in each 
county in Ireland, an Officer, through 
whom there should be a settled communi- 
cation between the Government of Ireland 
and the Magistracy of each county. ‘The 
want of such a connection occasioned 
great evils. The Government was com- 
pelled to rely upon the statements of a 
single Magistrate, or of a body of Magis- 
trates, on matters in which those Magis- 
trates themselves were interested-—they 
being persons of whom the Government 
could know little or nothing. From these 
circumstances, the Government was ne- 
cessarily liable to fall into great mistakes. 
He proposed this Bill as one step towards 
introducing into Ireland, the Constitu- 
tional Government of England; which 
could never be done without assimilating 
the institutions of the two countries. 
Another advantage would result, in the 
formation of the Magistracy. The Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland would, by this 
Officer, secure the means of informing 
himself of the qualifications of persons 
recommended for commissions of the peace. 
At present, a strict inquiry into the state 
of the Magistracy of Ireland was neces- 
sary, and this could be better effected by 
having a channel that could be relied on 
for obtaining the necessary information, 
than by the present means. [In calling 
upon the House for its sanction to the 
appointment of another link of communi- 
cation between the Government and the 
counties of Ireland, he did not question 
the discretion or the integrity with which 
the powers of the Lord Chancellor were 
exercised in that country. From the 
time of Lord Redesdale to the present day, 
the Lord Chancellors of Ireland had con- 
tinually kept the happiness and the im- 
provement of Ireland in view. It was 
but justice to the late Lord Chancellor, 
Sir Anthony Hart, to observe, that there 
never went into a country a public officer 
more free from prejudice, more disposed 
to kindness, or more devoted to justice, 
than that learned Judge. But yet, the 
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very pains which he had taken to secure 
the responsibility of those who recom- 
mended gentlemen as Magistrates, were 
found to aggravate rather than to di- 
minish the evils which Sir Anthony 
Hart was desirous to remove. It was 
far from his intention to complain of 
Sir Anthony Hart, when he made that 
observation ; but he made it, merely to 
show the necessity for having in Ireland 
a responsible person of known property, 
local knowledge, and integrity, to com- 
municate with the Government respecting 
the persons who should be appointed to 
the Commission of the Peace. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
entirely concurred in the reasoning by 
which the noble Lord had supported the 
principle of the Bill. He was most willing 
to give the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland all 
the assistance in the power of Parliament 
to give him, to enable that great Officer to 
do his duty. He agreed with the noble 
Lord in thinking, that the present system, 
according to which there were in some 
counties five, in others three, and in 
others two Governors (there were very few 
in which there was only one), could not 
They acted on 


by possibility work well. 
no settled plan, and were sometimes in 
each other’s way. Besides, many of these 
Governors were absentees, and yet per- 
sisted in retaining a power which they 
could not properly use, refusing, as they 
did, to discharge the duties of their office 


by Commission. On these grounds, he 
was disposed to approve of the present 
measure. He had certainly, at first, 
looked upon this Bill with much jealousy, 
fearing lest it might have as an ulterior 
object, the abolition of the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, which he knew to 
be a subject on which strong opinions 
were entertained. He thought, that the 
greatest misfortune for this country which 
could happen in Ireland would be the 
removal of that great Officer. In Ireland, 
it was necessary to bring the Government 
as it were home to every man’s door—it 
was necessary that Government should be 
on the spot to protect every individual— 
to be ever present and ever active to put 
down that bane ofthe country—the actsand 
power of the Demagogues. As he before 
said, he looked with jealousy on the Bill, 
and hoped it was not intended to intro- 
duce officers whose power would be such 
that they might be hereafter told there 
was no necessity for a Lord Lieutenant, 
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Adverting more particularly to the Bill 
before their Lordships, he begged to ob- 
serve, that the office was military, and 
not judicial as had been insinuated, and 
he objected to having such military Offi- 
cers distributed over the counties of Ire- 
land. At the same time, as he was ready 
to admit there was no officer there equi- 
valent to the Custos Rotulorum of this 
country, there might be some expediency 
in the proposed appointment. But there 
was one point which required explanation. 
The noble Lord (Melbourne) had omitted 
to state why the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County should have the appointment of 
Officers in the Militia; and gave notice, 
that he would move an Amendment in 
the Committee, to the eflect that the 
Lord Lieutenant should enjoy no power to 
the prejudice of the rights of Militia 
Colonels actually existing. Great sacri- 
fices had been made, and great expense 
had been incurred, by persons holding this 
situation during the war, and it would be 
extremely unjust to legislate against them 
upon the present occasion. In conclu- 
sion, he recommended, that the office of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Counties should be 
held by a patent during pleasure, and not 
for life. 

Earl Grey said, that as no objection was 
made to the general principle of the Bill, 
he would not take up their Lordships’ 
time by any general defence of a system 
which was found to work so well in Eng- 
land and Scotland. He hoped no preju- 
dice would be entertained against the 
Bill, because it might be supposed to be 
directed to an ulterior object. Upon the 
question respecting the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland he would express no opinion. 
But he was ready to admit, that, at the 
present moment, and under existing cir- 
cumstances, it would be highly inexpedient 
to give up the office. On what might be 
done hereafter he would not venture to 
speak; but he felt, that it ought not to be 
an objection to the Bill, that it would in- 
duce such a state of things as would enable 
them safely to dispense with an office, 
which, however useful it might be, and 
necessary at present, was undoubtedly 
attended with considerable expense. He 
thimself, however, had no settled opinion 
upon the subject, further than to say, that 
at the present moment, the abolition of 
the Office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
would be inexpedient. With respect to 
what had been observed by the noble 
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Duke as to the case of the Militia Colonels 
he stated, that he had no objection to 
lend his best consideration to the question 
when it should be brought forward in the 
Committee, and he would give it all the 
attention to which everything was entitled 
which came from such a quarter. He, 
however, begged to remark, that he had a 
great aversion to considering such things 
as vested rights. In answer to the con- 
cluding observation of the noble Duke, 
he declared, that it was not intended that 
the Lord Lieutenants of Counties should 
hold their office for life. It would be 
contrary to all precedent and usage to 
make these Officers independent of the 
power which created them. 

The Earl of Limerick said, as an Irish- 
man deeply interested in the prosperity of 
that country, he must express his entire 
approval of the measure proposed by the 
noble Secretary of State. He was aware 
that many difficulties and obstacles would 
interpose themselves to prevent the success 
of the Bill, and he had felt considerable 
difficulty as to the expediency of the ap- 
pointment. He was still of opinion that 
other officers of great importance could 
not be entirely extinguished. The good 
to be attained by the Bill, would mainly 
depend on the persons appointed. If they 
were men of judgment, residents in the 
counties, and not connected with the 
political parties which existed, great 
benefit would be derived. He was the 
more free to make this declaration as he 
was no candidate for the office. He must 
also beg to say, that he did not in his 
conscience believe, that the establishment 
proposed to be abolished would have 
worked well if it had been continued. 
He entirely agreed with the noble Duke 
(Wellington) on the point, and trusted 
with him, that the appointments of these 
Officers would not lead to the suppression 
of the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. That 
he should consider a dangerous measure, 
which ought not to be adopted from any 
notions of short-sighted economy. The 
habits of the people were such as fre- 
quently to require the most decisive steps 
to be instantly taken. 

Viscount Melbourne begged to remind 
the noble Earl, that it was not proposed 
to abolish the office of Custos Rotulorum, 
but unite that office with the other. 

Lord Plunkett said, he must bear tes- 
timony to the zeal and ability with which 
his predecessors had discharged their duty, 
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and he had endeavoured by every means 
in his power, by moving for Returns 
and otherwise, to shew the great services 
they had rendered the public. He should 
be happy if his endeavours to imitate 
them were successful. 

Bill read a second time. 


in the House. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 4, 1831. 


Mrnures.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Hopuouss, to Repeal 
the Laws relating to Apprentices in Cotton Factories. 
By Mr. S. Ricr,for remedying defects of Titles to Land 
under Inclosure Acts. By Mr. Hume, for extending the 
Dundee Municipal Government. Read a third time; 
Patent Grants (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. HopGes, from Wrotham Igle- 
tham, and other places in Kent, against the Beer Act. 
By Mr. STRICKLAND, from the Corporation of Hedon, in 
Holderness, to send Members to Parliament; from the 
county of Merioneth, for one Member for Dolgelly and 
other Boroughs. By Mr. Hunt, from the Working Classes 
of Blackburn, for Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, 
and Vote by Ballot. By Mr. Cuive, from Inhabitants of 
Denny, in favor of Reform, and from the Corporation of 
Montgomery, that their Rights might not be altered. By 
Mr. B. Wat. from Newport (Monmouth), to prevent 
certain Burgesses voting for Members. By Lord O. J. 
Stuart for Repeal of Duties on Marine Insurance. 


SecurninG Seats 1n tHE Hovsr.] 
Mr. Hume said, that as he was anxious 
that good order and good fellowship should 
be maintained throughout the debates 
upon the important question which was to 
occupy their attention that evening, he 
was desirous to put one or two questions 
to the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair, 
with regard to the order and rule as to 
Members taking their places. Having 
understood, on Friday, that an attempt 
would be made to dispossess him (Mr. 
Hume) from the place in which he usually 
sat, he requested a friend to come down 
that morning, and put his name in his 
place, and he came down to the House 
himself shortly after ten o’clock. He then 
found that some person had been down as 
early as seven o'clock, and had put down 
the names of about 200 Members in that 
quarter of the House, so that several Gen- 
tlemen who usually sat near him (Mr. 
Hume) were obliged to seek for seats in 
other parts of the House. Now, as the 
House, on separating on Friday last, ad- 


journed till ten of the clock on that morn- 


ing, he wished, in the first instance, to 
know whether it was competent for any 
individual to come down previous to that 
hour, and put down the names of 200 or 
300 Members in places in that House, 
and whether, if the doing so gave them 
any right to those places, unless they 
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retained them up to the time when the 
right hon. Gentleman took the Chair? — It 
was absolutely necessary that they should 
have a definite rule laid down on the sub- 
ject, in order to prevent disputes. When 
he (Mr. Hume) came down that morning, 
he found that the name of Colonel Lind- 
say had been put up in his place. He 
took down the name of the hon. Member 
from his place, as it had been affixed 
there before eight o’clock, and he put it up 
in the place immediately behind him. 
That hon. Member, however, being down 
when the House met, about two minutes 
before him (Mr. Hume), he could not dis- 
possess him, and he therefore took down 
the name of Colonel Lindsay without 
ceremony from the place where he had 
affixed it, and he retained that place. If 
it were competent for hon. Members to 
take places in that way, before ten o'clock 
in the morning, it would be competent 
for a Member to do so at three o’clock in 
the morning, and as he (Mr. Hume) left 
the House at a later hour than most hon. 
Members, he would certainly do so, unless 
they had a definite rule to guide them on 
the subject. 

The Speaker said, that with respect to 
the taking of places, there had certainly, 
lately, been more differences between hon. 
Members than there had ever been before, 
owing as well, perhaps, to the importance 
of the subject under debate, as to the 
unusually numerous attendance of Mem- 
bers. The rule upon the subject he looked 
upon to be this—that seats were only taken 
by Members being present in them at 
prayers; and it appeared to him, that the 
affixing of names in the seats previous to 
prayers, was asort of intimation that those 
who did so would be present at prayers ; 
and that therefore such seats, as a matter 
of courtesy, would not be interfered with. 
But the right to a seat could only be ob- 
tained by being present at prayers. The 
House was not open for any business what- 
ever, except for cleaning, previous to the 
hour to which it was adjourned every 
morning. He believed, that what had 
been stated by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had therefore occurred in this way ; 
that when the doors were unlocked, early 
in the morning, for the purpose of having 
the house cleaned, some person walked 
in, and put down the names of several 
Members. The hon. Member must see, 
that it was impossible, except by general 
consent, to prevent differences on a mat- 


Petitions 
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ter of the kind, and that there would be 
no use in laying down a rule on the sub- 
ject, unless there was a common dispo- 
sition to accommodate one another. He 
repeated, that it was by being present at 
prayers, that hon. Gentlemen could alone 
secure aright to seats; that though the 
putting up of names before that time did 
not secure seats, it was a security for them 
after it; and that the right to seats was 
lost if there should be a division, or if the 
House should go up to the House of Lords. 
That was the only parliamentary way of 
securing seats, and he trusted that the 
hon. member for Middlesex would see 
that a spirit of general courtesy and accom- 
modation on the part of hon. Members, 
would do more than any strict rule upon 
the subject. 

Mr. George Robinson said, he would 
take that opportunity of stating, that the 
rule which had heretofore prevailed, of 
Members putting down their names for the 
presentation of petitions, had recently been 
infringed on, He had come to the House the 
other day, and found some Members had 
placed their names on the paper at seven 
or eight o’clock in the morning. 

The Speaker said, the rule which was 
observed on this subject last Session, had 
been found perfectly satisfactory. An hon. 
Member attended at ten o’clock in the 
morning, and called out the names of hon, 
Members as they stood on the list in 
rotation, and those who did not answer 
were struck out. 

Mr. Hunt said, the rule which the 
Speaker had mentioned, had been acted 
upon last Session, and he had heard no 
complaint against it. 

Colonel Lindsay begged to inquire, 
whether a Member was entitled to a place 
to which he had affixed his name ? 

The Speaker. Not unless he be present 
in that place during prayers. 


Petitions on Rerorm.] Colonel 
Rochfort presented a Petition from the 
Landowners, &c., of the County of West- 
meath, against the Reform Bill. The 
petition was numerously and respectably 
signed, and contained the names of almost 
all the intelligent and opulent inhabitants 
of the county. 

Mr. Chapman observed, that however 
respectably the petition was signed, and 
many of the signatures were those of his 
personal friends, whose friendship he had 
always valued as a distinction to himself, 
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still he protested against the assumption 
that this petition was that of the County of 
Westmeath, It emanated from no public 
meeting, but was sent from house to house, 
to all those who were known to be opposed 
to the measure, who signed it themselves, 
and obtained the signatures of all whom 
they could control or influence. He must 
assert, that the petition did not by any 
means speak the sense of the people of 
property and intelligence in the county. 

Mr. Handcock bore testimony to the 
weight and respectability of the petitioners. 

Colonel Rochfort, in moving that the 
petition be printed, said, as there was no 
doubt as to the respectability of the peti- 
tioners, it was clear, that every county had 
not bowed the knee to the professed mea- 
sure of his Majesty’s Ministers; and he 
should be happy if the passing of this 
Bill was to be decided by the sentiments 
of the majority of each individual class 
who had signed the petition. 

To be printed. 


Vote by Barior.] Mr. Hunt pre- 
sented a Petition from the Working Classes 
of Blackburn and its vicinity, in the county 
of Lancaster, praying for Vote by Ballot. 
The petition was respectfully worded, and 
signed by 6,421 persons, all of whom 
would be excluded from voting under the 
Reform Bill. The petitioners requested the 
House to consider the justice of their claim 
to the exercise of the elective franchise, 
and they stated it as their opinion, that the 
present Bill was not adequate to the just 
expectations of the people. They added, 
that the labouring classes were the only 
productive portion ofthe people—that they 
contributed the chief part to the enormous 
taxation—that they paid the interest of 
the National Debt, and that, therefore, 
they ought to exercise the elective fran- 
chise. The people, in his opinion, had 
an inherent right to what they asked for 
in this petition; and until their prayers 
were granted, the House might rest as- 
sured that peace or harmony would not 
prevail in this country. He had stated in 
the last Parliament, that the great body of 
the people were not satisfied with the 
Reform measure; but he was contradicted 
by hon. Members. ‘This petition, how- 
ever, was a proof of the truth of his asser- 
tion, He had a similar petition to present 
from Manchester, signed by 20,000 per- 
sons. ‘The petitioners did not offer any 
opposition to this Bill; but they were not 
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Repeal of the Union. 


satisfied with it. The petitioners had 
informed him, that they had been written 
to by Members of the House, who advised 
them not to present this petition; and 
they were told, that if they waited until 
this Bill was passed, the time would come 
for them to urge their claims, and there 
would then be little doubt of their success. 
He could assure the House, that he had not 
given advice, even to his own constituents, 
as to the course that they should pursue 
with regard to this Bill. They had been 
advised by othér Members ; but he refused 
to interfere in any way. He had always 
been a consistent advocate of universal 
suffrage, which he thought necessary to 
the happiness of the country ; he did not 
mean to say that, by extending the right of 
suffrage to the heads of all families, content 
might not be given, but the people had been 
too long accustomed to ask for universal 
suffrage, it tobe satisfied ifthey did not getit. 
Petition to be printed. 


RereaL or tue Union witu Ire- 
LAND.| Mr. Hunt presented a Peti- 
tion from Richard O’Moran, of the 
County of Dublin, praying for a Repeal 
of the Union; he rather regretted that 
that petitions of that nature had been sent 
to him, as he had so many from the people 
of England to present on the subject of 
Reform. He presumed, however, it arose 
from the members for Ireland having ceased 
to advocate the Repeal of the Union. The 
hon. Member for Kerry had suffered this 
question, to which he had pledged himself, 
to lie dormant, because, as he had said, he 
did not wish to impede the cause of Reform. 
The people of Ireland had been taught 
that the Reform Bill would merely postpone 
the discussion on the Repeal of the Union ; 
but he (Mr. Hunt) was convinced that the 
subject would be entirely lost sight of by 
those who had been its most zealous 
advocates. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to know if the 
hon. Member had any thing farther to say 
to retard the progress of the Reform Bill? 
The hon. Member had stated what was 
unfounded in facts. The object of those 
who advocated the Repeal of the Union 
was, to obtain a cheap government, and a 
just administration of the laws—and they 
naturally hoped, that as his Majesty’s 
Government had brought forward a bene- 
ficial measure for England, a similar boon 
would be extended to Ireland. The Repeal 
of the Union was merely a means to attain 
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an end, and those who advocated that 
measure, expected now to attain their 
object without going through that ordeal. 
It was a calumny to assert, that any 
of the advocates for the Repeal were 
favourable to, or demanded, a separation 
from England. They merely desired a 
local legislature, to attend to local interests, 
which they thought were not sufficiently 
considered in that House; but they were 
now willing to try the effects of a reformed 
House of Commons, and those who told 
the Irish people that they were deluded, 
uttered calumnious assertions, 

Mr. Hunt said, he had no wish to pre- 
sent this petition, as he was satisfied in 
having the petitions of the people of Eng- 
Jand intrusted to him; but he hoped the 
Irish people would not be longer led away 
by the assertions of the hon. member for 
Kerry, who, he had no hesitation in saying, 
was an apostate from his former opinions; 
he meant only a political apostate. He 
asserted, the hon. member for Kerry had 
deceived the people, for he had himself 
heard him declare, before a respectable 
meeting of upwards of 30,000 persons, held 
in the City Road, that he was in favour of 
Annual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, 
and Vote by Ballot; and that nothing 
should induce him to abandon these opi- 
nions ; and in confirmation of this asser- 
tion, he (Mr. Hunt) had a letter from the 
hon. Gentleman, in which he renewed these 
pledges, lauded him (Mr. Hunt) to the 
skies, and bedaubed him with praise. 

Mr. O'Connell was obliged to the hon. 
Member for his kindness, and set a just 
value on his opinion. He had never ad- 
verted to Annual Parliaments, but had 
always been in favour of triennial ones, 
The object of universal suffrage was to 
procure a just Representation of the people. 
Now the proposed Bill would, if carried 
into effect, in his opinion, attain that ob- 
ject; he was willing to try the experiment, 
and he trusted that its benefits would be 
extended to Ireland as well as England. 
The hon, Member had called him an apos- 
tate, but others would say he had merely 
changed his opinions, which he never hesi- 
tated to do when convinced he was in error. 
There were some persons, however, who 
would never allow that they had enter- 
tained erroneous opinions, and he was 
satisfied the time was not distant when the 
advocate and supporters of universal 
suffrage would be as rare out of the House, 
as they were now within it, 
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Mr. Slaney was satisfied that nothing 
could be more injurious to the cause of 
Reform, than the course pursued by the hon. 
member for Preston. The only tendency 
of such statements as he had made to-night, 
would be to alarm the timid. He trusted 
the time was not distant, when the people 
would be able to distinguish their friends 
from their enemies, and would withdraw 
their confidence from those who called 
themselves advocates of Reform, but acted 
in sucha manner as to retard its progress. 
The petition was laid on the Table. 


Parliamentary Reform. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReForM-BILL FoR 
EnGLanp—Seconp ReapineG.|]—Lord 
John Russell moved, that the Order of the 
Day for the second reading of the Reform 
of Parliament (England) Bill be read. 

Mr. Estcourt wished to say a word or 
two at this moment, with the view of ob- 
taining from the noble Lord opposite an 
explanation respecting a matter of some 
importance. The matter was one to which 
he was perfectly aware the attention of 
Government had been drawn. He should 
abstain from any comment upon the sub- 
ject, but he was sure that when he men- 
tioned it the noble Lord would be ready to 
give him an answer, and thus do justice to 
the character of a highly hon. individual. 
There had been various rumours circulated 
in and out of that House, which the noble 
Lord must know were most grating to the 
feelings of a respectable individual; he 
meant Mr. Gregson, and if he called the 
attention of the noble Lord to it now, it 
was in the belief that he would readily do 
justice to the injured feelings of that in- 
dividual. He asked whether the noble 
Lord had not heard a statement, that the 
clause of the new Bill, relating to the pay- 
ment of the 10/. rent in smaller portions 
than by quarterly payments had been in- 
troduced by an enemy of the Bill, and 
without the authority of the Government ; 
and whether that statement was true; or 
whether the Gentleman alluded to was 
not free from all blame whatever on the 
subject? 

Lord Althorp answered, that the cir- 
cumstance to which the hon. Member 
alluded, was a statement made in some of 
the public papers, that Mr. Gregson had, 
without the authority of the Government, 
made an alteration in the Bill, with the 
intention to injure the measure and its 
proposers in the eyes of the public. Mr. 
Gregson had come to him to state the cirs 
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cumstance alluded to, and said to him, that 
he was aware there was no foundation for 
the rumour; which, therefore, he (Mr. 
Gregson) wished him (Lord Althorp) to 
contradict. The fact was, that the alter- 
ation in question had been made by order 
of the Government, and that Mr. Gregson 
had nothing to do with the order but to 
execute it. He (Lord Althorp) told that 
gentleman, that on the first opportunity 
he would state, that he had had no further 
connection with the alteration than to put 
it into execution. He expected he should 
have had that opportunity on Wednesday 
or Thursday night ; but no such opportu- 
nity was offered, and he did not feel it 
right for him, of his own accord, to bring 
forward a matter that had no relation to 
the subject under discussion. When the 
alteration was made, it was done without 
any other intention than that of securing 
a class of voters of the amount of renting 
mentioned in the Bill-—its intention was 
merely that the renting should be bona 
fide. He admitted, that they were mis- 
taken. When they made the alteration, 
they were not at all aware that they should 
disfranchise so many persons as it was now 
proved they would if that clause had con- 
tinued in the Bill; but having discovered 
what would be the effect of the clause, 
they at once determined to abandon it, 
When it was first proposed, Mr. Gregson 
started some difficulties, but he (Lord 
Althorp) did not then understand, that 
there was any further objection than that 
of the difficulty of wording the clause. 
Mr. Estcourt said, the answer of the 
noble Lord met in some manner, but not 
altogether, the object he had in view. 
The noble Lord said, that, when the error 
was discovered, Mr. Gregson had called 
their attention to some difficulties, but, 
notwithstanding that, the Government had 
directed the alteration to be made, and 
that Mr. Gregson did not state what the 
objection was, or, at least, the noble Lord 
did not understand it. On the contrary, 
he (Mr. Estcourt) understood, that Mr. 
Gregson had stated what the objection 
was, and that he was, notwithstanding, 
directed to prepare the Bill with that 
clause in it. As it was now stated, it 
would appear that Mr. Gregson had not 
put the Government into possession of the 
real objection to the clause. He (Mr. 
Estcourt) apprehended that, in fact, Mr. 
Gregson had done so, but that he was, 
notwithstanding, directed to prepare the 
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Bill according to the instructions of the 
Government. If that was the fact, he 
took it for granted that the noble Lord 
would be willing to state that no blame 
whatever attached to Mr. Gregson. 

Lord Althorp certainly could not say, 
that Mr. Gregson had done what the hon. 
Member supposed. On the contrary, he 
believed that Mr. Gregson did not state 
that it was a general custom in leases to 
insert a clause that the rent should be paid 
quarterly, and that, as that was the case, 
many bona fide 101. householders would 
be disfranchised. He believed, that Mr. 
Gregson had told him this clause would 
disfranchise many persons, but he was not 
aware that he had said more. At any 
rate he (Lord Althorp) would say, that 
nothing Mr. Gregson stated, had given 
him to understand what would be the 
extent of the disfranchisement of those, to 
whom the original Bill gave the right of 
suffrage, consequent on the clause. He 
believed that his noble friend near him 
would confirm this statement. 

Lord J. Russell said, that his impression 
was the same as that of his noble friend— 
that when the alteration was agreed on by 
the Government, Mr. Gregson stated, that 
there would be difficulties and objections, 
for that there were persons paying sufficient 
rent, who, however, paid it quarterly ;_ but 
that it went to any extent, or anything 
like the extent to which they now found 
it would go, Mr. Gregson had not given 
them the least idea. He would add, 
that in the course of preparing a Bill com- 
prehending provisions of such an import- 
ant nature, and every clause of which 
required to be considered and to be re- 
considered, there often did pass between 
the Government and persons in the situa- 
tion of Mr. Gregson a great variety of dis- 
cussions ; in the course of which objections 
might be stated, and many of them, of 
course, would leave little or no impression 
on the mind. He believed, that Mr, Greg- 
son had not fully called their attention to 
the objections to this clause, from the 
circumstance that what passed upon the 
subject had not left much impression upon 
his mind—not more than any of the others. 
He must be permitted to say further, that 
although he was sorry any persons should 
thus have thrown blame upon Mr. Gregson, 
under circumstances in which he was not 
to be blamed at all, yet he must add, that the 
publication ofany communication of socon- 
fidential a nature as those that passed be- 
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tween Ministers and the persons employed 
to draw up the Bill, must be extremely 
prejudicial to the public service ; and it 
would be impossible for him, after this 
explanation, to enter further into commu- 
nication on the subject, without insisting 
that all which passed must be strictly con- 
fidential and secret. Mr. Gregson must 
have had that feeling when he saw the 
paragraphs now referred to, and must have 
felt that, if they were contradicted, they 
should be contradicted in that House, 
and ought not to meet the public eye in 
any other way, particularly through 
statements totally groundless or discredit- 
able, and displaying a total contempt for 
truth. 

Mr. Estcourt said, after the imputations 
thrown out, and the charge made, that this 
clause had emanated from the enemy’s 
camp, he thought some further explana- 
tion necessary. When he introduced the 
circumstances, he hoped to obtain a plain 
and direct answer, and if he did not 
receive it, he should be compelled to go 
fully into all the circumstances. He 
therefore must again require the noble 
Lord to declare, that no blame whatever 
attached to Mr. Gregson, and that he was 
not the cause of the introduction of this 
clause into the Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that the statement 
he made was, that Mr. Gregson had no 
concern whatever with this clause, except 
to draw it up according to the orders he 
received. He had done what he could to 
exempt Mr. Gregson, and was free to de- 
clare, that neither professionally nor other- 
wise was any blame attributable to him. 
He believed him to be a truly honourable 
man. 

Sir R. Peel did not wish to mix up with 
this discussion any thing relating to the 
important clause now referred to. All he 
meant was, to confine himself to the subject 
of the reports reflecting on the character 
and honour of Mr. Gregson. So far from 
blaming Mr. Gregson for introducing the 
clause, the noble Lord (Althorp) had en- 
tirely acquitted Mr. Gregson on that 
point. He (Sir Robert Peel) should have 
been satisfied with that statement, had it 
not been for an observation made by ano- 
ther noble Lord (Lord John Russell)—an 
observation which did seem to cast an im- 
putation on the integrity of Mr. Gregson. 
He knew from his personal experience, 
that Mr. Gregson valued his personal 
honour and integrity more than his life, 
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and there were some expressions in the 
speech of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), that did seem to impute some- 
thing improper to that gentleman. He 
(Sir R. Peel) had some years ago selected 
Mr. Gregson for his present office. He 
had intrusted that gentleman to draw up 
other bills, and always found him most 
scrupulously exact and trustworthy. That 
gentleman had been continued in office 
by the present Government, and so 
scrupulously had he acted since his 
connection with them commenced, that 
although that Gentleman had long been 
on terms of friendly private intercourse 
with him, he had interdicted all com- 
munication between them, fearing, per- 
haps, that on the friendly terms on 
which they stood with relation to each 
other, the question of Reform might 
come to be discussed between them, and 
he might state in the course of conversa- 
tion some private details of office. The 
consequence of this was, that neither 
directly nor indirectly had any subject of 
communication passed between them for 
some time past. He called on the noble 
Lord to say, whether in the observation 
he had made he referred to Mr. Gregson ? 

Lord J. Russell had no hesitation in de- 
claring, that in what he had said, he made 
no reference whatever to the character or 
honour of Mr. Gregson with respect to his 
conduct in this proceeding. If the right 
hon. Baronet recollected rightly, he would 
remember, that he (Lord J. Russell) had 
said, that Mr. Gregson was himself of opi- 
nion, that if unfounded statements made 
their way into the public papers, the only 
way to contradict them was to come to the 
Government to do so. He said this with 
respect to Mr. Gregson; but he added, 
that the practice itself, of giving pretended 
accounts of what passed between the Go- 
vernment and confidential persons, was 
most prejudicial, and ought not to be re- 
peated. He would now state most freely, 
that in all his intercourse with Mr. Greg- 
son he had reason to be satisfied with the 
ability and experience of that gentleman, 
on whose integrity he placed the fullest 
reliance, 

Sir R. Peel expressed himself satisfied 
with the explanation, as he understood the 
noble Lord to say, that these pretended 
accounts in the newspapers were not im- 
putable to Mr. Gregson ? 

Lord J. Russell assented. 

The Order of the Day for the Second 


Reading. 
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Reading of the Reform Bill was then read. 

Lord J. Russell moved that the Bill be 
read a second time. 

Sir John B. Walsh rose and said, that 
on a former occasion, in the last Parlia- 
ment, a Bill, differing from the present in 
some particulars, but similar to it in its 

rinciples and general provisions, had been 
introduced by his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
the House would, perhaps, bear in mind, 
that to that Bill he had expressed his open 
hostility. He had stated to his consti- 
tuents upon the hustings, that if any sub- 
sequent considerations of the subject should 
lead him to alter his first impressions, that 
no feelings of pride, that no fear of ap- 
pearing inconsistent, would, on a subject 
of such incalculable importance, deter him 
from coming forward and boldly declaring 
that he had taken erroneous views of the 
measure. He was now bound to state to 
the House, that a calm and dispassionate 
view of the subject had led him to no such 
result, The more he considered the bear- 
ings and tendencies of the measure, the 
more deeply was he impressed with the 
danger that it would work to the British 
Constitution, and to the whole system of 
social order. Hon. Members opposite had 
properly deprecated all warmth of expres- 
sion, all exasperation of feeling, all out- 
breakings of ill temper, and he cordially 
concurred with them in saying, that the 
consideration of the measure required the 
utmost possiblecalmness. Butamong many 
unfortunate effects ofa measure of this kind, 
one was, that it would let loose in society 
a spirit of the bitterest kind. The first con- 
sequence of this measure was, that the spirit 
to which he had alluded had already been 
communicated throughout the country. 
He might appeal upon this subject to the 
public Press, and to the personal experience 
of every Member of that House, whether, 
in the space of the four months since 
the measure had been first broughtforward, 
divisions, and a spirit of bitterness and 
animosity had not prevailed, beyond all 
parallel in the recollection of the younger 
Members of Parliament, and he doubted 
whether they had been paralleled in those 
party divisions which had existed at an 
earlier period. He was afraid that it was 
impossible to foresee how far this spirit of 
dissension might go. It had already de- 
stroyed all the established and salutary 
connexions between landlord and tenant, 
between tradesman and customer, and this 
alone was a very bad prelude to the future 
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consequences of the measure. He had wit- 
nessed these feelings, and the consequences 
of them, with much alarm; nor did he 
think that it was possible for any person, 
who seriously considered the established 
order of society as something worth pre- 
serving, to regard passing events, and the 
present feelings of society, without enter- 
taining dire forebodings of the future con- 
sequences. It had been publicly declared, 
that a great many Gentlemen in that 
House had been returned solely because 
they were pledged to vote for this measure. 
They were pledged to vote for it without 
consulting their own judgment. They 
had pledged themselves to vote for it 
before they had had any opportunity of 
understanding its nature. If this were 
the case, the Government ceased to be a 
Representative Government. There was 
an end to Representative Government 
such as it had long been established in this 
country. He could cite the authority of 
Mr. Burke upon the subject, at a period 
when Mr. Burke was one of the leading 
members of the Whig party. He alluded 
to his speech to the electors of the city of 
Bristol, at a period long before the French 
Revolution, and of course before the 
changes of Mr. Burke’s political principles, 
which were consequent upon that event. 
Mr. Burke then said, in defending the 
principle that a Representative ‘‘ was not 
a member for Bristol, but a Member of 
Parliament,” ‘“‘ Your Representative owes 
you, not his industry only, but his judg- 
ment, and he betrays, instead of serving 
you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion.” 
His own opinion entirely accorded with 
that of Mr. Burke. The excitements of 
this question of Parliamentary Reform by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, had already led 
the country into riots, disturbances, and 
breaches of the peace, of a most serious 
nature. This was a symptom of the very 
great danger of too much increasing the 
democratic influences in the country—in- 
fluences which had already begun to show 
themselves in so alarming a manner. He 
alluded particularly to what had taken 
place in Banbury, at Rye, at Wigan, and 
throughout the southern parts of Scotland. 
He certainly could not accuse the King’s 
Speech, nor his Majesty’s Government of 
occasioning these scenes of riot and dis- 
turbances of all social order, but the agi- 
tation of this questien of Reform had not 
only occasioned riots, but riots which had 
been attended with the loss of Jife, He 
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would take the liberty of reading to the 
House an extract from a newspaper upon 
the subject. He held in his hand The 
Cambrian, a Swansea paper, which con- 
tained the evidence upon oath of a Mr. 
Petherick, of Merthyr Tydvil. This Mr. 
Petherick deposed before the Coroner, 
that “In consequence of hearing there 
was to be a meeting of the workmen and 
miners on the Waine Hill, near Dowlais, 
on Monday, the 30th of May last, I went 
there in order to ascertain what they had 
in hand. It was also a fair day. The 
meeting was held about one hundred yards 
distant from the fair. There were about 
two thousand at the meeting; they had a 
white flag. There was a ‘Crown’ on it, 
and ‘ God save William the Fourth,’ and 
‘Reform in Parliament.’ I heard some 
of the mob say, they were disappointed 
at not having met a more numerous body 
from the Monmouthshire works. They 
appeared very quiet, but had no chairman, 
nor did I see any one taking notes of their 
proceedings. ‘The assembly appeared to 
be composed of the working class—or 
miners chiefly. I heard several of them 
speak—one of them from notes—in which 
he described the revenues of the Bishops 
and the Church of England. Most of 
them spoke in favour of what they 
called Reform in Parliament, by which, 
they said the men would obtain their 
rights, and that they would be properiy 
Represented in Parliament; and one of 
them said, that the object of the meeting 
was, to draw up an address, or petition, as 
some of them called it, to thank the King 
for the great Reform which he had brought 
for them. And further on—the speeches 
are generally very incoherent and rambling 
—one of the speakers said, they must and 
would have the Court of Requests down ; 
he also said—‘ You have been petitioning 
Parliament several times, and for years, 
and there is no notice taken of you. My 
plan is to bring the matter to a short con- 
clusion, and I advise every one of you to 
refrain from working any longer.’” These 
persons were impatient for Reform. Three 
days after this, many of these people had 
again met in greater number, for the pur- 
pose of disarming his Majesty’s troops. 
The state of politics on the Continent had 
made him consider the subject with addi- 
tional alarm, for he believed that the ex- 
citement throughout England on the sub- 
ject of Reform had been produced, in a 
great measure, by the events that had 
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taken place in July last in Paris. He 
did not believe, that the Frenclr people 
would be able to proceed long in a manner 
consistent with their conduct in July ; but, 
abstractedly considered, he thought the 
achievements of that people were glorious, 
and that they were worthy of the sympathy 
of every nation. But he feared that the 
French were incapable of acting with mo- 
deration, and that the throne of that 
country was now held by the most insecure 
tenure possible. The Monarch of France 
might suddenly, and at no distant period, 
be precipitated from his throne; and if this 
took place, the next step would be, the 
establishment of a military republic, war- 
ring with all its neighbours, What ap- 
peared to him the strongest possible reason 
for caution and prudence—for now, at least, 
not attempting to touch our own institutions 
he meant the spirit of change that was mak- 
ing such rapid progress on the continent— 
seemed to the Ministers a reason for be- 
ginning their essays on our Constitution. . 
The mere progress of change in France, 
where the people had yet many political 
evils to throw off, was certainly with him no 
reason for undertaking alteration at home. 
With the prospect of an alarming spirit 
of democracy rising up in a neighbouring 
country, his Majesty’s Ministers were about 
to give a large accession of democratic in- 
fluence to the people of England. He 
must allude to the speech of the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) delivered on a 
former occasion, which, though it might 
not be quite regular to remark upon it now, 
yet he trusted the House would tolerate 
his making a few remarks, as the noble 
Lord had charged him with having betray- 
ed gross ignorance of the History of Eng- 
land, in a trifling publication which he had 
put forth. The noble Lord made this 
charge because he had argued, that this Bill 
would drive from the House all the 
respectable Representatives, and sweep 
away those distinctions and gradations in 
society which had tended to advance the 
prosperity of the country. He still ad- 
hered to this = ; it did not rest upon 
history; he did not search for it in musty 
records, or in black-letter reading ; he did 
not recur to the times of the Tudors for it. 
In coming to that conclusion he confined 
himself to modern times, and to what 
came under his own observation. He saw 
in these boroughs which it was now pro- 
posed to disfranchise, the places from which 
gentlemen of moderate fortune, and be- 
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longing to the middle ranks, were able to 
obtain access to this House. These 
boroughs also afforded the means to gen- 
tlemen to obtain seats whose presence 
might be most desirable, and whose ad- 
vice was of great importance to the coun- 
try, and who might, from some particular 
circumstances, not be able to obtain a seat 
in this House for any populous place; this 
was his view of the case ; the landed aris- 
tocracy might be returned, but the monied 
classes would be excluded. For these 
reasons he would oppose the Bill firmly, 
openly, and determinedly, in all its stages, 
confident that in doing so he should be con- 
tributing his aid towards averting danger— 
imminent danger, perhaps ruin—from his 
country. If, however, his efforts, and 
those on his side of the House, should be 
unsuccessful, and that the Bill should pass 
into a law, they would only have to appeal 
firmly, but humbly, to another tribunal, in 
the full conviction that they should receive 
their final award from posterity. The 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. F'ynes Clinton rose to second the 
amendment. ‘The supporters of the mea- 
sure appealed with vaunting confidence to 
the large majority which, according to 
them, had been returned pledged to vote 
for the Bill; but he had very much mis- 
read both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution, if such pledges were not most 
unconstitutional and repugnant to the cha- 
racter of a deliberative Assembly. If such 
were the constitution of the present House 
of Commons, what might they not expect 
from a House of Commons chosen under 
the Reform Bill? Would not such a 
House lose all pretensions to the name of 
a deliberative assembly? In fact, if Mem- 
bers were only the puppets of the popular 
will, was there not an end to all freedom of 
discussion, and to that public conduct, of 
which calm inquiry and unbiassed judg- 
ment were the guides ?—in a word, there 
was an end to that House, as a deliberative 
branch of the Legislature, and thence to 
the stability of the Government. They had 
been told, that to identify that House more 
than it had of late years been with public 
opinion, would be only to carry it back to 
its character under our ancestors, for that 
they more faithfully represented the feel- 
ings and interests of the people than the 
House of Commons at present. He de- 
nied the assertion, and would contend, 
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that the character of that House had been 
growing more and more popular—it had, 
in fact, kept pace with the influence of the 
Press, and the diffusion of knowledge, in 
yielding to the control of public opinion. 
He did not regret this control of public 
opinion ; far from it ; but he maintained, 
that while they respected as they ought to 
do the popular voice, they should preserve 
their deliberative character. If, instead of 
calmly and dispassionately discussing ques- 
tions involving the public interests, they 
veered round with every breath of the po- 
pular voice, without the choice of an. opi- 
nion of their own, they would cease to be 
an English House of Commons in the 
spirit of the British Constitution. They 
owed it no less to the public than to 
themselves to preserve their deliberative 
character—subject, of course, to the vigi- 
lant control of calmly exercised public 
opinion, so that the argument founded on 
the pledges given on the hustings to vote 
for the Bill, was, in the eye of calm dis- 
passionate judgment, only a strong rea- 
son for voting against it. The Mouse had 
ever, till the present occasion, regulated 
its conduct by a regard for the general 
weal, without a too ready yielding to the 
mere demand for the moment. ‘ But,” 
say the supporters of the Bill, ‘* consider 
the loudness and unanimity of the demand 
for Reform.” Yes; but where was this 
loudness and unanimity previous to the 
promulgation of the present measure? If 
the number of petitions were a criterion, 
how came it that they had not long since 
passed a law for the ‘ immediate abolition 
of negro slavery,” the prayer of so many 
petitions to that House? If the popular 
voice, as expressed by numerous petitions, 
were a reason for hon. Members pledging 
themselves, will I—~—nill I, to vote for a 
particular measure, how came it that they 
had not pledged themselves promptly to put 
an end to negro slavery ? With respect to it 
they had at least twenty petitions to one in 
November and December last, as compared 
with the petitions in favour of Reform ? 
But the House very properly were not 
driven to act without due deliberation by 
these numerous petitions with respect to 
a question beset with difficulties, and 
should not, therefore, be driven, so to act 
with respect to Reform, Look at the di- 
lemma in which these pledges placed the 
supporters of the Bill. They pledged 
themselves to support a specific measure 
to the very letter—‘the Bill, the whole 
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Bill, and nothing but the Bill,”—and yet, 
if perchance—and the thing was not impos- 
sible, nay, it had actually happened—that 
the original framers of this specific mea- 
sure did make some alterations in it, they 
were bound by their pledge to vote against 
it. Supposing that the noble Lord who 
brought forward the Bill had happened to 
have hit upon some one of his other plans 
which he, from time to time, had introduced 
to the consideration of the House, instead 
of the present, from which it differed as 
much as they did from each other, how 
would the pledged majority act? But, 
after all, and he felt he was dwelling 
longer on this ‘‘ pledged” argument than 
it merited, the question for their consider- 
ation was, whether it was possible to have 
a House of Commons capable of more ef- 
ficiently exercising its legislative functions, 
and being more faithful guardians of the in- 
terests of the empire at large, than the pre- 
sent? Hedenied the possibility. He knew 
there were some theoretical irregularities in 
the constitution of the House, but he main- 
tained that the Bill would not remove 


them. And what was the main feature of 


this Bill? Was it aristocratical or demo- 
cratical, as had been alleged with equal 
emphasis by opposite parties? Why, it 
was a Bill that went, at one blow, to de- 
stroy every corporation in the country, 
and by so doing to destroy all public con- 
fidence in chartered rights ; and all under 
the pretext of enlarging the Representa- 
tion, which was six times more extensive 
than the Representation in the far more 
populous kingdom of France. And who 
were the prime supporters of this excellent 
measure ? Why, the Radicals; and that, 
too, on the avowed ground that it would be 
a step—a means to an end, towards those 
more sweeping measures—the destruction 
of Church property for example—which 
they so ardently cherished. He was quite 
content to take the character of the Bill 
from these allies of the Ministry; they 
were a quick-sighted, vigilant class, and 
they, as it appeared to him, saw the Bill in 
a much more just point of view than 
those who would describe it as an aristo- 
cratical measure, or, as the noble Lord 
said, ‘‘ strengthening of the influence of 
property, by placing the Representation 
entirely upon the basis of property.” One 
word, in reference to the effect which the 


Bill would have upon the other House of 


Parliament. On this point they were not 
left to conjecture ; they had the evidence 
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of history—their own history—-to guide 
their decisions. The doctrine of the So- 
vereignty of the people, “that the people 
were the sole source of all civil power,” 
had been, as they were all aware, not 
only asserted, but acted on, by the Repub- 
licans who led Charles Ist to the scaffold. 
And what was the consequence? He 
begged the modern advocates of the doc- 
trine, the pledged supporters of the demo- 
cratical Reform Bill, to consider it. The 
King was beheaded; and the House of 
Lords having been voted “useless and 
mischievous,” was abolished for ever. But, 
without immediately anticipating such ex- 
treme results from the doctrine of the so- 
vereignty of the people, let them consider 
the consequences of a collision between 
the two Houses of Parliament. In the 
event of such a collision, it required little 
sagacity to foresee which of the two would 
go to the wall, for the House of Lords 
must inevitably give way. Well, he would 
not dwell on this point, but proceed to 
remark on the internal elements of endless 
discussion, agitation, and confusion, which 
the Bill would embody. Ministers said, 
that their measure was to be final—that, 
in fact, it was so perfect, that all classes 
of reformers must be satisfied with it; 
but a bird’s-eye glance showed it to be 
fruitful in practical no less than theoretical 
anomalies. For example, its promulga- 
tors told them that its principle was based 
on population ; and yet most inconsistently 
it gave to large and thriving towns, contain- 
ing from 40,000 to 60,000 inhabitants, 
but one Representative, while they per- 
mitted small places, not containing a tithe 
of that population, to return two Members. 
Now this glaring anomaly was not a mere 
speculative source of complaint and agita- 
tion. He had examined a petition from 
Brighton, in which the petitioners complain, 
that whilst that town, with its 40,000 re- 
spectable inhabitants, is to have but one 
Member, the adjoining towns of Lewes 
and Chichester, were to return four, and 
several comparatively small places in the 
neighbourhood were to continue to have 
two Representatives. He had also ex- 
examined a petition from Gainsborough, 
in Lincolnshire, in which the petition- 
ers justly complain, that while the least 
populous and wealthy division of that 
county would have eight Members under 
the Bill, their division would have 
but one. And the same anomalies would be 
found inevery county in England. There was 
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Stockport, for example—and it was, he 
thought, a striking illustration of the de- 
fects of the Bill, even when judged by the 
alleged principles of its framers-——with its 
population of 60,000, for which the Bill 
provided one Member, while the borough 
of Malton, with its population of 4,005, 
was to retain two. Now he put it to the 
House, how, in common fairness, could the 
advocates of the Bill pretend to reconcile 
these great practical and theoretical ano- 
malies with its population principle ? They 
were told, to be sure, that their ancestors 
had acted on this population principle, 
and that they were merely returning to 
this wise policy in extending the franchise 
to the large unrepresented towns ; but he 
would confidently ask them, to what large 
towns since the time of Simon de Montfort 
was the right of Representation extended 
on the sole principle of population? It 
was true, that most of the large towns 
in the reign of Henry 3rd returned 
Members to Parliament; but, it was 
equally true, that population was not the 
ground on which they enjoyed the right. 
He knew this point had been much con- 
troverted ; but he spoke in the presence of 
one who, more than any man in that House 


was competent to offer an opinion on the sub- 
ject, whose work, The History of England 
(as published in the Cabinet Cyclopedia) he 
had read with great profit and pleasure, 
and of which it was enough to say, that it 


was worthy of its author. It was hardly 
necessary to add, that he alluded to the 
right hon, member for Knaresborough (Sir 
J. Mackintosh). He appealed to that 
right hon, Gentleman’s admirable work as 
an authority, when he stated, that many of 
those places which at present enjoyed the 
right of Representation were not more po- 
pulous, nor relatively more considerable 
when first endowed with the franchise, 
than at present ; showing, therefore, that 
the population principle was not the prin- 
ciple acted upon by our ancestors. Nay 
more, not only was population not the ba- 
sis of our ancient system of Representation, 
but there were many places which had en- 
joyed the right when they were more po- 
pulous and thriving, and therefore rela- 
tively more considerable than they were 
at present, or when they received the 
franchise. Such was the case with Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, for instance, which was 
distinguished in the early ages of our his- 
tory for its wealth, numbers, and import- 
ance. From the time of Edward Ist, two 
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centuries downward it appeared, by the Re- 
turns in the Exchequer, that the Customs 
of that port were greater than any except 
those of London, exceeding those of Bris- 
tol, and yet it was only invested with the 
power of returning Members in the reign 
of Edward 6th. ‘The truth was, accident 
and peculiar circumstances had a chief 
hand in determining what places should 
receive Representatives, and what should 
cease to exercise the right; and when hon. 
Members talked ofacting on the principles of 
Representation which prevailed among our 
ancestors, they talked of principles which 
our ancestors never dreamed of, or, at most, 
had of them but shadowy glimpses. Many 
of the places which, under the Plantagen- 
ets, returned Members, ceased to exercise 
that right under the Tudors, and prayed 
to be exempt from the “‘ burthen,” on the 
score of poverty. Of this fact Liverpool 
was a curious illustration ; for that town, 
which was now so prosperous, even as late 
as the time of Elizabeth petitioned her 
Majesty not to insist on Members being 
returned from her ‘ poor and decayed bo- 
rough of Liverpool.” It was only, as they 
were all aware, in the time of her suc- 
cessor James, that it became a law, that a 
place to which a writ had originally been 
sent should ever after continue to exercise 
theright of returning Members. He alluded 
to the decision of the Committee on the 
boroughs of Wendover and Amersham, of 
which Sir Edward Coke, and Noy, and 
other celebrated men of that time were 
Members—adecision which had been acted 
upon ever since, the only difficulty being 
that of obtaining valid proof of a writ hav- 
ing been sent to any borough claiming 
the right of Representation. It was a 
curious fact with respect to the Bill before 
the House, that the very boroughs Wend- 
over and Amersham, should be included 
in the schedules A and B, so that having 
been restored to their privileges in the 
reign of James Ist, by the Committee of 
greatconstitutional lawyers to which he had 
referred, they were now placed among those 
to be wholly abolished under the provisions 
of this Bill, and this, too, without the re- 
motest imputation of blame or abuse, but 
in conformity with mere theory. Yet, 
with these facts before them, it was seriously 
said, that the change was made in conform- 
ity with the ancient practice of the Consti- 
tution. But it was absurd to talk of re- 
forming the House upon the system of 
our ancestors, for it was assumed, which 
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was not the case, that the House was es- 
tablished and formed upon some previously 
conceived system, whereas on the contrary 
the Constitution had grown up gradually, 
and the House of Commons like other 
parts of it, had been adapted by time 
and circumstances, to the wants and 
wishes of the people. The great problem 
was, in all free governments to secure the 
greatest degree of liberty consistent with 
good order, and the perfect security of 
property. Now, it appeared to him, that 
in this country for the last century and a 
half, we had happily solved that problem 
and he must conclude by saying, that as 
under the present system of Representa- 
tion, the country had advanced in power, 
wealth, and intelligence, he would not 
consent to have it rashly tampered with, 
but would resist, as far as in him lay, a 
Bill which placed all our institutions in 
imminent hazard for the mere purpose of 
theoretical experiments. 

The amendment was then put. 

Sir James Mackintosh spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect :* Mr. Speaker,—I feel no 
surprise, and, certainly, no regret, at the 
applause which followed the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, whose 
speeches never leave any unpleasant im- 
pression, but the reflection, that he speaks 
so seldom. Much of that excellent speech 
so immediately bears on the whole ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, that it will 
naturally lead me to the consideration of 
the general principle of the Bill before us. 
I must, however, premise a very few re- 
marks on the speech of the hon. Baronet ; 
though I shall not follow him through his 
account of the squabble between the 
labourers and their employers at Merthyr 
Tydvil, which I leave to the justice of the 
law, or, what is better, to the prudence 
and principle of both parties. Neither 
can I seriously handle his objection to the 
Bill, that it has produced a strong interest, 
and divided opinions throughout the king- 
dom. Such objections prove too much. 
They would exclude the most important 
questions, and, certainly, all reformatory 
measures. It is one of the chief advan- 
tages of free governments, that they ex- 
cite, sometimes to an inconvenient degree, 
but, upon the whole, with the utmost 
benefit, all the generous feelings, all the 
efforts for a public cause, of which human 





* Printed, by authority, from the corrected 
report published by Ridgway. 
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nature is capable. But there is one point 
in the ingenious speech of the hon, Baronet, 
which, as it touches the great doctrines of 
the Constitution, and involyes a reflection 
on the conduct of many Members of this 
House, cannot be passed over, without an 
exposition of the fallacy which shuts his 
eyes to very plain truths. Mr. Burke, in- 
deed, in the famous speech at Bristol, 
told his constituents, that as soon as he 
was elected, however he might respect 
their opinions, his votes must be governed 
by his own conscience. This doctrine 
was indisputably true; but does he not, 
by his elaborate justification of his public 
conduct, admit their jurisdiction over it, 
and acknowledge, that if he failed in con- 
verting them, they had an undoubted 
right to reject him. But if they could 
justly reject him, for differing from what 
they thought right, it follows, most evi- 
dently, that they might, with equal jus- 
tice, refuse their suffrages to him, if they 
thought his future votes likely to differ 
from what they deemed indispensable to 
the public weal. If they doubted what 
that future conduct might be, they were 
entitled, and bound to require a satisfac- 
tory explanation, either in public or in 
private; and in case of unsatisfactory, 
or of no explanation, to refuse their sup- 
port to the candidate. This duty the 
people may exercise in whatever form they 
deem most effectual. They impose no 
restriction on the conscience of the can- 
didate; they only satisfy their own con- 
science, by rejecting a candidate, of whose 
conduct, on the most momentous question, 
they have reason to doubt. Far less could 
constituents be absolved, on the present 
occasion, from the absolute duty of ascer- 
taining the determination of candidates on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform. His 
Majesty, in his Speech from the Throne, 
on the 22nd of April, was pleased to de- 
clare, “I have come to meet you, for the 
purpose of proroguing Parliament, with 
a view to its immediate dissolution, [ 
have been induced to resort to this mea- 
sure, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
sense of my people, in the way in which 
it can be most constitutionally and au- 
thentically expressed, on the expediency 
of making such changes in the Represent- 
ation as circumstances may appear to 
require; and which, founded upon the 
acknowledged principles of the Constitu- 
tion, may tend at once to uphold the just 
rights and prerogatives of the Crown, and 
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to give security to the liberties of the sub- 
ject.” What answer could the people 
have made to the appeal thus generously 
made to them, without taking all neces- 
sary means to be assured that the votes of 
those whom they chose, would sufficiently 
manifest to him the sense of his people, 
on the changes necessary to be made in 
the Representation. On subjects of foreign 
policy, a long silence has been observed 
on this side of the House; and undis- 
turbed, I am bound to add, by the oppo- 
site side, for reasons which are very ob- 
vious. We are silent, and we are allowed 
to be silent; because a word spoken awry 
might occasion fatal explosions. The 
affairs of the Continent are so entangled 
with each other, and t!:2 mutual relations 
of all nations are so embroiled, that we 
have forborne to express those feelings, 
which must agitate the breast of every 
human being, at the sight of that admira- 
ble and afflicting struggle on which the 
eyes of Europe are constantly, however 
silently, fixed. As it is admitted by the 
hon. Baronet, that the resistance of the 
French to usurpation last year was glo- 
rious to all who were concerned in it; it 
follows, that being just, it has no need of 
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being sanctioned by the approbation of 


fortune. Whatever the event may be, the 
people of Paris were justified by the neces- 
sity of defending their legal liberties, and 
constitutional rights, against lawless vio- 
lence. Who, then, are morally answerable 
for the unfortunate confusions which fol- 
lowed ; for the farther commotion, which 
Heaven avert, which may convulse France 
and Europe? Who opened the floodgates 
of discord on mankind? Not the friends 
of liberty; not the advocates of popular 
principles. Their hands are clean. They 
took up arms only to defend themselves 
against wrong. I hold sacred every retreat 
of misfortune, and desire not to disturb 
fallen greatness. But justice compels me 
to say, that the hands of the late King of 
France were made to unlock these gates 
by his usurping ordinances. ‘To open, 
but to shut surpassed his power.” The 
dangers of Europe do not originate in 
democratical principles, or democratical 
power. They arose from those who con- 
spired the subversion of all popular rights, 
however sanctioned by oaths, by consti- 
tution, and by laws. I shall now directly 
proceed to the latter part of the speech of 
the hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge, which regards the general principle 
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and character of this Bill. In doing so, 
I shall endeavour, as far as may be, not 
to displease the fastidious ears of the hon. 
Baronet, by frequently repeating the bar- 
barous names of the Tudors and Plan- 
tagenets. I must, however, follow the 
hon. and learned Member to the fountains 
of our Government and laws, whither, 
indeed, he calls upon me with no un- 
friendly voice to accompany him. That 
no example can be found from the time of 
Simon de Montfort to the present year, 
either in the practice of ancient legislation 
or in the improvements proposed by mo- 
dern Reformers, which sanctions the gene- 
ral principle of this Bill, is an assertion, 
which I am sure the hon. Gentleman will 
discover to be unadvisedly hazarded. I 
shall begin with one of the latest examples 
of a Reformer of great weight and author- 
ity—that which is afforded by the speech 
and the plan of Mr. Pitt, in 1785, because 
it does not only itself exhibit the principle 
of the schedules of this Bill, but because 
it proves, beyond all possibility of dispute, 
his thorough conviction that this principle 
is conformable to the ancient laws and 
practice of the Constitution. The prin- 
ciple of schedules A and B is the aboli- 
tion, partial or total, of the elective rights 
of petty and dependent boroughs. The 
principle of schedules C, D and E is 
the transfer of that resumed right to great 
towns, and to other bodies of constituents 
deemed likely to use it better. Let me 
now state Mr. Pitt’s opinion, in his own 
words, on the expediency of acting on 
both these principles, and on the agree- 
ment of both with the ancient course and 
order of the Constitution. His plan, it is 
well known, was to take away seventy-two 
Members from thirty-six small Boroughs, 
and to add them to the County Repre- 
sentation, with a permanent provision for 
such other transfers of similar rights to 
great towns, as should, from time to time, 
seem necessary. His object, in this dis- 
franchisement and enfranchisement, was, 
according to his own words, to make the 
House of Commons an assembly which 
should have the closest union, and the 
most perfect sympathy with the mass of 
the people. To effect this object, he pro- 
posed to buy up these boroughs by the 
establishment of a fund, [cheers from the 
Opposition] of which the first effect was 
expected to be considerable, and the accu- 
mulation would prove an irresistible temp- 
tation. Gentlemen would do well to hear 
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the whole words of Mr. Pitt, before they 
so loudly exult. ‘It is an indisputable 
doctrine of antiquity, that the state of the 
Representation is to be changed with the 
change of circumstances. Change in the 
borough Representation was frequent. 
A great number of the boroughs, origi- 
nally parliamentary, had been disfran- 
chised—that is, the Crown had ceased to 
summon them to send Burgesses. Some of 
these had been restored on their petitions ; 
the rest had not recovered their lost fran- 
chise. Considering the restoration of the 
former, and the deprivation of the latter, 
the Constitution had been grossly violated, 
if it was true (which he denied), that the 
extension of the elective franchise to one 
set of boroughs, and the resumption of it 
from others, was a violation of the Con- 
stitution. 
from principle, but they were founded on 
the general notion which gave the discre- 
tionary power to the Crown, viz. that the 
principal places, and not the decayed 
boroughs, should exercise the right of 
election.”* I know full well that these 
Boroughs were to be bought. I also 
know, that the late member for Dorset, 
(Mr. Bankes), the college friend, the zeal- 
ous but independent supporter, of Mr. 
Pitt, exclaimed against the purchase, 
though he applauded the Reform. How 
did Mr, Pitt answer? Did he say, I can- 
not deprive men of inviolable privileges 
without compensation ; I cannot promote 
Reform by injustice? Must he not have 
so answered, if he had considered the re- 
sumption as ‘Corporation Robbery ?” 
No. He excuses himself to his friend, 
He declares the purchase to be ‘“‘ the 
tender part of the subject,” and apolo- 
gizes for it, as “‘ having become a neces- 
sary evil, if any Reform was to take 
place.” Would this great master of lan- 
guage, who so thoroughly understood and 
practised precision and propriety of words, 
have called that a necessary evil which 
he thought an obligation of justice, the 
payment of a sacred debt? It is clear 
from the very words that follow, “ If any 
Reform were to take place,” that he re- 
garded the price of the boroughs merely 
as a boon to so many borough-holders to 
become proselytes to Reform. It is mate- 
rial also to observe, that as compensation 
was no part of his plans or suggestions in 
1782 and 1783, he could not have con- 
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sistently represented it as of right due. 
Another decisive reason renders it impos- 
sible to annex any other meaning to his 
language. He justifies his system of trans- 
fer, by analogy to the ancient practice of 
ceasing to summon some boroughs, and 
to the prerogative in former times acknow- 
ledged, which summoned new boroughs 
at pleasure. But the analogy would have 
failed, if he thought compensation due, 
for it is certain that no compensation was 
dreamt of, till his own plan, Why did he 
so strenuously maintain the constitutional 
authority to disfranchise and enfranchise, 
if he had entertained the least suspicion 
that it could not be exercised without an 
act of rapine? Another circumstance is 
conclusive. His plan, as may be seen in 
| his speech, was to make the compensation 
to the borough-holders; not to the poor 
freemen, the scot and lot voters, the pot- 
walloppers, whose spoliation has been so 
much deprecated on this occasion, and 
who alone could have any pretence of jus- 
tice or colour of law. ‘They at least have 
| legal privileges. The compensation to 
| the borough-holders was to be for the 
_loss of their profits by breaches of law. 
| It could only be meant to satisfy and 
silence them; and it is impossible that it 
should be granted as an indemnity for the 
forfeiture of just rights. One word only 
in Mr. Pitt’s speech, may be thought favour- 
able to another sense: “To a Reform by 
violence he had an insurmountable objec- 
tion.” Now these words might mean only 
an objection to effect his resumption by 
an act of the supreme power, when he 
could introduce the same good by milder 
means. The reports of that period were 
far less accurate than they now are. The 
general tenor of Mr. Pitt’s speech must 
determine the meaning of a single word ; 

and it seems to me impossible to believe, 

that he could have intended more than 
that he preferred a pacific accommodation 

of almost any sort to formidable resistance, 

and the chance of lasting discontent. 

His objection could only be founded on 

personal feelings, or on supposed expe- 

dience, in either of which cases it is nothing 

to my present purpose. What an impu- 

tation would be thrown on his memory, 

by supposing, that he who answered the 

objection of Reform being unconstitu- 

tional, could pass over the more serious 

objection that it was believed by himself, 

or by any others who deserved the least 
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most conscientiously declare my convic- 
tion, that Mr. Pitt’s Reform was founded 
on the principle of the schedules, that of 
withdrawing the suffrage from some places, 
and conferring it on others; that both his 
plan and the present were founded on the 


law and practice of our ancient Govern-_ 


ment; and that his purchase of the in- 
fluence over boroughs, was merely used 
as oil to smooth the movements of the 
machine, but by no means as a condition 
of the morality and justice of Reform. 
That I may not be obliged to return to this 


case, 1 shall add one other observation, | 


which more strictly belongs to another 


part of the argument. Mr. Pitt never, 
once hints, that the dependent boroughs 


were thought necessary to the security of 
property. It never occurred to him that 
any one could think them intrinsically 
good. It was impossible, that he could 
propose to employ a million sterling in 
demolishing the safeguards of the British 
Constitution. Be it observed, that this 


remark must be considered by all who ' 


respect the authority of Mr. Pitt as of 


great weight, even if they believe com- | 


pensation and voluntary surrender to be 
essential to the justice of transferring the 
elective franchise. It will, I think, be 


acknowledged by the hon. and learned | 
member for Aldborough himself, that there , 


was a Reformer of great name before my 
noble friend, who maintained the transfer 
of the elective franchise, by disfranchise- 
ment and enfranchisement, to be conform- 
able to ancient rights or usages, and for 
that reason, among others, fit to be em- 
ployed as parts of a plan of Parliamentary 
Reform. The two sorts of Reforms pro- 
posed during the last seventy years, have 
been simultaneous Reform, and _progres- 
sive Reform. Of the first it is manifest, 
that the two expedients of resuming the 
franchise from those who cannot use it 
for the public good, and bestowing it 
where it will probably be better employed, 
are indispensable parts, or rather consti- 
tute the very essence.” I shall presently 
shew, that it is impossible to execute the 
most slowly progressive scheme of refor- 
mation, without some application, however 
limited, of these now altogether proscribed 
principles. 1 do not wish to displease the 
hon. Baronet by frequent or extensive ex- 





* The Reforms proposed by Mr. Flood in 
1799, and by Lord Grey in 1797, might have 
been added to those of Mr. Pitt in 1782, 
1783, and 1785. 
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| cursions into the middle age. But the 
‘hon. and learned Gentleman will admit 
that the right of the Crown to summon 
new boroughs, was never disputed until 
its last exercise by Charles 2nd in the well- 
known instance of Newark. In the Tudor 
reigns, this prerogative had added 150 
Members to this House. In the forty-five 
years of Elizabeth, more than sixty were 
received into it. From the accession of 
Henry 7th, to the disuse of the preroga- 
tive, the Representation received an acces- 
sion of about 200, if we include the cases 
where representation was established by 
Parliament, and those where it was re- 
stored, after a disuse of centuries. Let 
me add, without enlarging on it, that 
forty-four boroughs, and a city which 
auciently sent Burgesses to this House, 
are tnrestored at this day. I know no 
parliamentary modé of restoring them, 
but by a statute, which would be in effect 
a new grant; and I believe, that if such 
matters were cognizable by courts of law, 
the Judges would presume, or, for greater 
security, advise the Jury to presume, after 
a disuse of so many centuries, that it had 
originated either in a surrender, or in 
some other legal mode of terminating the 
privilege. According to the common 
maxim, that there is no right without a 
remedy, we may infer the absence of 
right from the absence of remedy. In that 
case, the disuse of summonses by the 
King, or his officers, must be taken to be 
legal, in spite of the authority of Serjeant 
Glanville, and his Committee, who, in the 
reign of James Ist held the contrary doc- 
trine. But I waive this question, because 
the answer to it is needless to the purpose 
of my argument. It is enough for me, that 
the disuse had been practically maintained 
without being questioned, till the end 
of James Ist’s reign, and that it still 
shuts our doors on ninety persons who 
might otherwise be chosen to sit in this 
House. The practice of resuming the 
franchise, therefore, prevailed as certainly 
in ancient times, as the legal prerogative 
of conferring it. The effect of preroga- 
tive and practice combined was, to take 
from the Representation the character of 
immutability, and to bestow on it that 
flexibility which, if it had been then pro- 
perly applied, might have easily fitted it 
for every change of circumstances. These 
powers were never exercised on any fixed 
| principle; the prerégative was often griev- 
|ously abused; but the abuse chiefly con- 
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sisted in granting the privilege to beggarly 
villages, ot to the manor or demesne of a 
favoured Lord. There are few examples 
of withholding the franchise from consi- 
derable towns. On a rapid review of the 
class of towns next of importance to Lon- 
don, such as York, Bristol, Exeter, Nor- 
wich, Lincoln, &c., it appears to me, that 
they all sent Members to the House of 
Commons of Edward Ist. Boston did not 
occur to me; but, admitting the state- 
ment respecting that place to be accurate, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman must 
allow this instance to be at variance with 
the general spirit and tendency of the 
ancient Constitution, in the distribution 
of elective privileges. Ido not call it an 
exception to arule, for there were no rules ; 
it was no departure from ptinciple, for no 
general principle was professed, or, per- 
haps, thought of ; but it was at variance 
with that disposition not to leave great 
towns unrepresented, which, though not 
reduced to system, yet practically in- 
fluenced the coarse good sense of our an- 
cestors, and, what is remarkable, is most 
discernible in the earliest part of their 
legislation, It was not the Union with 
Scotland that stopped the exercise of the 
prerogative. The enfranchisement of 
Newark occurred thirty years before the 
Union; and Newark itself was a single 
instance of its exertion for near seventy 
years before the Union. We know that 
the Stuart Kings dreaded an increase of 
Members in this House, as likely to bestow 
a nore democratical character on its pro- 
ceedings ; but the true cause of the extinc- 
tion of this prerogative was, the jealousy 
of a people become more enlightened, and 
vigilant of a royal power which had been 
abused, and which might be made the 
means of enslaving the kingdom. The 
adverse discussions in this House respect- 
ing the admission of the members for 
Newark, though they ended favourably to 
the Crown in that instance, afforded such 
a specimen of the general sentiments and 
temper respecting the prerogative, that no 
man was bold enough to advise its subse- 
yy exercise. The course of true wis- 
dom would have been, to regulate the em- 
ployment of the royal power by a law, 
which, acting quietly, calinly, but con- 
stantly, without a shock, and without in- 
terruption, would have removed or pre- 
vented all inconvenient or gross inequality 
in the Representation. Had such a law 
been substituted for the prerogative, the 
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dangers of so irregular an agent would 
have been averted, and the excellent prin- 
ciple contained in it, would have for ever 
saved the Constitution from the necessity 
of a simultaneous reformation. It would 
have then been necessary only to enact 
that every town, which rose to a certain 
number of houses, should be summoned to 
send Members to Parliament, and that 
every town which fell below a certain 
number, should cease to be so summoned ; 
the good principle of the ancient system 
would thus have become a regulator of 
the Representation, and it would have 
been entirely purified from the evil which 
had tainted its practice. The unfortunate 
neglect of substituting a good law for a 
perilous prerogative, occurred at the period 
when some remedial power was most 
wanted. The regulator of the Represent- 
ation which had been abusively active in 
stationary times, was suffered to drop out 
of the machine at a moment when it was 
so much needed to fit the elective system 
to the rapid and prodigious changes which 
afterwards followed in the state of society ; 
when vast cities sprung up in every pro- 
vince, and, in the latter part of this period, 
the manufacturing world may be said to 
have been created. There was no longer 
any renovating principle in the frame of 
the Constitution. All the marvellous 
works of industry and science were un- 
noticed in our Representation. The changes 
of a century and a half since the case of 
Newark, the social revolution of the last 
sixty years, altered the whole condition of 
men more than the three centuries which 
passed before; the Representation alone 
stood still. It is to this interruption of the 
Vis medicatrix et conservatrix of the com- 
monwealth that we owe the necessity of 
now recurring to an extensive and simul- 
taneous Reform, of which I do not dis- 
pute the inconveniences. We are now 
called on to pay the arrears of 160 years 
of an unreformed Representation. The 
immediate settlement of this constitu- 
tional balance is now difficult; it may 
not be without danger ; but it is become 
necessary to avoid ruin, and it may 
soon be impossible to save us by that 
or by any other means. But we are 
here met by a serious question, which 
being founded on a principle gene- 
rally true, acquires a great effect by spe- 
cious application. We are reminded by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
Governments are to be valued for their 
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beneficial effects, not for their beauty as 
ingenious pieces of machinery. We are 
asked, what is the practical evil which we 
propose to remove, or even to lessen by 
Reform? We are told, that the Repre- 
sentative system works well, and that the 
excellence of the English Constitution is 
attested by its admirable fruits, for at least 
a century and a half. I dare not take the 
high ground of denying the truth of the 
facts thus alleged. God forbid, that I 
should ever derogate from the transcend- 
ent merits of the English Constitution, 
which it has been the chief occupation of 
my life to study, and which I now seek to 
reform, because [ love it. I verily be- 
lieve, that repair is now the most likely 
means of preserving our fundamental in- 
stitutions. Much as I love and revere 
the Constitution, I must say, that during 
the last century, the Representation has 
not worked well. J do not mean to un- 
dervalue its general results; but it did 
not work well for one grand purpose, 
without which no other benefit can be 
safe. The means employed in elections, 
worked all respect for the Constitution 
out of the hearts of the people. The foul- 
ness, and shamefulness, or the fraud and 
mockery of borough elections, slowly 
weaned the people from their ancient 
attachments; they were less competent, 
perhaps, than some others, to draw up the 
general comparison of good and evil; but 
they were shocked by the barefaced cor- 
ruption which the increasing frequency of 
contests brought home to them. These 
disgusting scenes could not but uproot at- 
tachment to the Government to which 
they seemed to pertain. They could see 
nothing venerable in venality—in bribery 
—in the sale of seats—in the gift of other 
seats—in nominal elections carried on by 
individuals, under a pretext and disguise 
of popular form. It is true, that the vile 
machinery of openly marketable votes, was 
the most powerful cause which alienated 
them. But half the nomination boroughs 
were marketable. I know one nomina- 
tion borough where no seat was ever sold ; 
where no Member ever heard a whisper of 
the wishes of a patron; where a Member 
was under no restraint beyond the ties of 
political opinion and friendship, which he 
voluntarily imposed upon himself. It does 
not become me to say how the member to 
whom I advert would have acted in other 
circumstances; but I am so firmly con- 
vinced of the generous nature of one of the 
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parties, as to be convinced, that he would 
as muchrecoil from imposing dependency, 
as anyother man could recoil from submit- 
ting to it. I do not pretend to say that 
this is a solitary case; but I believe it to 
be too favourable an instance to be a fair 
sample of general practice. Even in the 
best cases, the pretended election was an 
eye-sore to the inhabitants of boroughs. 
A lie was solemnly acted before their 
eyes. ‘The popular principles of the Con- 
stitution had taught them, that popular 
elections belonged to the people. The 
letter of the law declared, that election 
should be free. The laws for successive 
ages had expressly forbidden all those acts 
at elections, which were now become the 
ordinary means of obtaining a parliament- 
ary seat. These odious and loathsome 
means became more general as the coun- 
try increased in wealth, and as the people 
grew better informed, more jealous of en- 
croachment, and more impatient of exclu- 
sion. In the times of the Stuarts and 
Tudors, the Burgesses, we see from the lists, 
were very generally the sons of neighbour- 
ing Gentlemen, chosen with little contest 
and noise, and so littleaffected by bribery, 
that when it occurred, we find it mentioned 
as a singular event. It was after the Re- 
volution that monied candidates came 
from the capital to invade a tranquillity, 
very closely allied to blind submission. 
These unhappy practices began in the best 
times of the community and of the Con- 
stitution; they became more gross as the 
people grew more keen-sighted, and they 
reached their utmost rankness, when the 
nation, by the agitations of the world, 
were most prepared to loathe them. At 
length, the worst of all practical effects was 
produced. The Constitution sunk in po- 
pular estimation. The bulk of the inha- 
bitants were estranged from the objects of 
their hereditary reverence. Elections were 
the portion of our Constitution which came 
into most frequent contact with the major- 
ity of men. Seeing in many of them 
nothing but debauchery, riot, the sale of a 
right to concur in making law, the pur- 
chase in open market of a share in the 
choice of lawgivers, absolute nomination 
under the forms of election, they saw that 
many immoral, many illegal practices be- 
came habitual, and were even justified. 
Was it not natural for the majority of 
honest men to judge, rather by their moral 
feelings, than by refined arguments, found- 
ed on a calm comparison of these evils, 
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with the counteraction of the free princi- 
ples of the Constitution? Such, at least, 
was the effect of this most mischievous 
practice, that when any misfortune of the 
country, any error of the Government, any 
commotion abroad, any disorder at home 
arose, they were all ascribed with exag- 
geration, but naturally, to the corruption, 
which the humblest of the people saw had 
tainted the vital organs of the common- 
wealth. The scandal of elections spread 
over the Government. My hon. and ex- 
cellent friend, the member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, indeed, told the last Par- 
liament, that the clamours of the Repre- 
sentation were only momentary cries, 
which, however magnified at the moment 
always quickly yielded to a vigorous and 
politic Government. He might have 
looked back somewhat farther. What 
were the Place Bills, and Triennial Bills of 
Sir Robert Walpole’s time? Were they 
not, in truth, demands of Parliamentary 
Reform? The cry is therefore one of the 
symptoms of a distemper which has lasted 
for a century. But to come to his more 
recent examples. In 1770, Lord Chatham 
was the agitator; Mr. Burke was the in- 
cendiary pamphleteer, who exaggerates the 
importance of a momentary delusion, 
which subsided as quickly as it had risen. 
Unfortunately for this reasoning, every 
instance confutes the inference drawn from 
the preceding. It subsided after 1770, 
but it revived in 1780, under Sir George 
Saville; under Mr. Pitt in 1782, 1783, 
1784; it was felt at the time of Mr. 
Flood’s motion in 1790; Lord Grey’s 
motion in 1797 was supported by respect- 
able Tories, such as Sir W. Dolben, Sir 
R. Hill, and by conscientious men, more 
friendly to Mr. Pitt than to his opponents, 
of whom it is enough to name Mr. H. 
Thornton, then member forSurrey ; so that 
instead of being the flashes and eruptions 
of transient delusion, these constantly re- 
curring complaints of an evil Representa- 
tion are the symptoms of a deep-rooted 
distemper, sometimes breaking out, some- 
times dying away, sometimes repelled, but 
always sure to return, now actually re- 
appearing with resistless force in the elec- 
tion of 1830, and stili more decisively in 
the election of 1831. The cries are not the 
evil; they are proofs of the existence of a 
malady, liable to be called into convulsive 
action, by causes which, in the course of 
human affairs, must constantly occur. The 
evil is not the occasional disturbance, but 
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the disordered state which exposes the 
community to itsrecurrence. But if we 
seek for an occasional provocation, which 
roused the people to a louder declaration 
of their opinions, where shall we find a 
more unexceptionable witness, than one 
of the ablest and most unsparing oppo- 
nents of the Ministers and of their Bill. 
Mr. Henry Drummond, in his very able 
address to the freeholders of Surrey, e- >li- 
citly ascribes the irritation which .ow 
prevails to the unwise language of the late 
Ministers. The declaration of the late Mi- 
nisters against Reform, says he, ‘‘ proved 
their gross ignorance of the national feel- 
ing, and drove the people of England to 
despair.” Many allege, that the people 
have gained so much strength and influ- 
ence through the Press, that they need no 
formal privileges or legal franchises to rein- 
force it. If it be so, I consider it to be a 
decisive reason for reformation. A coun- 
try in which the great body of men are 
become powerful by their intelligence and 
by their wealth, while they are exasperated 
and alienated from the laws by exclusion 
from political rights, where their anger is 
roused and their pride is insulted, never 
can be in a safe condition. J hold it to be 
one of the most invariable maxims of le- 
gislation to bind to the Constitution, by 
the participation of legal privilege, all per- 
sons who have risen in wealth, in intelli- 
gence, in any of the legitimate sources of 
ascendency over others. I would do what 
our forefathers, though rudely, aimed at 
doing, by calling into the national councils 
every rising portion of the community. 
The grand objection to this Bill is what 
ought to be fatal to any Bill, if the objec- 
tion had any foundation but loud and bold 
assertion—that it is unjust. This argu- 
ment was never, indeed, urged bythe right 
hon. Baronet, and it seems to be on the 
eve of being abandoned. But the walls of 
the House still seem to resound with the 
vociferations of my hon. and learned friend 
the member for Boroughbridge, against 
what he called ‘‘ Corporation robbery ;” 
though many of the boroughs were not 
Corporations, though none who were would 
be deprived of their corporate rights; and 
most of all, if they had been all corpora- 
tions to be divested of their character, di- 
vested of rights which had been, or were 
likely to be abused, the term “ Robbery” 
would have been ridiculously inapplicable. 
My learned friend repeated that phrase so 
often, so audibly, so sonorously, that it 
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must still ring in the ears of those who 
were Members of the last Parliament. 
Examples are more striking than general 
reasonings. Was the disuse of Summons, 
which still excludes near a hundred Mem- 
bers from this House, an ‘act of rob- 
bery?” Was the Union with Scotland, 
which reduced the borough Representa- 
tion from sixty-five to fifteen, an act of 
robbery? Yes, surely, it was, if the term 
can be properly applied tothis Bill. The 
Scotch boroughs were thrown into clusters 
of four and five, of which each cluster sent a 
Burgess. But if it be robbery to take away 
the whole of a franchise, it is in principle 
as violent an invasion of property to take 
away four-fifths or three-fourths of it. The 
twoacts, as faras regardsjustice, muststand 
or fall together. What will be said of the 
Union with Ireland? Was it “ robbery” 
to reduce the Representation from 300 
to100 Members? Was it robbery to dis- 
franchise 100 boroughs on the very prin- 
ciple of the present Bill, that these sup- 
pressed boroughs were decayed, depend- 
ent unfit for the franchise? The Irish 
Union was a reformatory measure ; it was 
founded on the resumption of the elective 
rights from electors who could not use 
them independently. Was it robbery to 
deprive the Peers of Scotland of their 
birthright, and compel them to be content- 
ed with a possibility of being occasionally 
elected? Was it robbery to mutilate the 
legislative rights of the Irish Peerage? 
No; because, in all these cases, the powers 
taken away or limited were trusts resum- 
able by Parliament for the general well- 
being. Farther, I contend that if this 
be robbery, every borough disfranchised 
for corruption has been robbed of its rights. 
Talk not to me of the guilt of these bo- 
roughs; individuals are innocent or guilty 
—bodies politic can be neither. If the 
disfranchisement of corrupt towns be con- 
sidered as a punishment for an offence, it 
is a hideous mass of iniquities. Where is 
the trial—where are the witnesses on oath 
—where are the precautions against par- 
tiality—where are the responsible judges ? 
Who, indeed, are the judges? Men who 
have practised, and who now avow, as the 
best part of the Constitution, the very 
offence for which they are bold enough to 
punish boroughs. Why, in such cases, are 
the unborn punished for the offences of the 
present generation? Why should the in- 
nocent minority suffer for the sins of a 
venal majority ? If the rights of unoffend- 
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is the preservation, if they are drowned in 
hundreds or thousands of fellow voters ? 
Would not the opening of the suffrage in 
the city of Bath be as destructive to the 
close corporation as if they were by name 
disfranchised ? Viewed in that light, every 
bill for the disfranchisement of a borough 
is a bill of pains and penalties, and in the 
nature of a bill of attainder. How are 
these absurdities avoided? Only by the 
principle of this Bill, that political trust 
may be justly resumed by the supreme 
power, whenever it is deemed injurious 
to the commonwealth. The test which 
distinguishes property from trust, is sim- 
ple, and easily applied. Property exists 
for the benefit of ,the proprietor; political 
power exists only for the service of the 
State. Property is, indeed, the most use- 
ful of all human institutions. It is so, be- 
cause the power of every man to do what he 
will with bis own, is beneficial and essen- 
tial to human society. A truste> is legal- 
ly answerable for the abuse of tis power : 
a proprietor is not amenable to law for any 
mis-use of his property, unless it should 
involve a direct violation of the rights of 
other men, It is for this violation only, 
not at all the mis-use of his proprietory 
right, considered merely as such, that he 
can be justly answerable to human laws. 
It is true, that every man is answerable to 
God, and his own conscience, for a bad 
use of property. It may be immoral, in 
the highest degree. But the existence of 
property would be destroyed, if any hu- 
man authority could control the master 
in his disposal of that which the law has 
subjected to his exclusive power. It is 
said, that property is trust; and so it may 
in figurative language, be called. Itis a 
moral trust, but not a legal trust. In the 
present argument, we have to deal only 
with legal trusts. ‘the confusion of trust 
with property misled the Stuarts so far, 
that they thought the kingdom their pro- 
perty. They were undeceived by the Re- 
volution, which taught us, that no man 
can have a property in other men. It has, 
therefore, decided the question before us. 
Every voter has, by the force of the term, 
a share in the nomination of lawgivers. 
He has, thus far, a part in the Govern- 
ment; and all Government is a trust. 
Otherwise, if the voter, as such, were a 
proprietor, he must have a property in his 
fellow citizens, who are governed by laws of 
which he has asharein naming the makers. I 
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have only to add, on this subject, that if 
the doctrine of property be admitted, all 
Reform is for ever precluded. Even the 
enfranchisement of new boroughs or dis- 
tricts must be renounced, for every addi- 
tion diminishes the value of the previous 
suffrage; and it is no more lawful to 
lessen the value of property, than to take 
property from the proprietor, Unless I 
am grossly deceived, there never was a 
more groundless cry than that of corpor- 
ation robbery. Of all doctrines which 
threaten the principle of property, none 
more dangerous was ever promulgated, 
than that which confounds it with political 
privilege. None of the disciples of St. 
Simon, or of the followers of the ingenious 
and benevolent Owen, have struck so 
deadly a blow at property, as those who 
would reduce it to the level of the elective 
rights of Gatton and Old Sarum. Pro- 
perty, the nourisher of mankind, the in- 
centive of industry, the cement of human 
society, will be in a perilous condition, if 
the people be taught to identify it with 
political abuses, and to deal with it as 
being involved in their impending fate. 
Let us not teach the spoilers of future 
times to represent the resumption of a 
right of suffrage as a precedent for the 
seizure of lands and possessions. The 
two acts have nothing in common. It is 
as full of danger as it is of absurdity, to 
confound such distinct, and, in many re- 
spects, contrary notions. They cannot 
be likened to each other with any show of 
reason, and without the utmost deroga- 
tion from the sanctity of property. Much 
is said in praise of nomination, which is 
now called ‘* the most unexceptionable 
part of our Representation.” To nomina- 
tion, it seems, we owe the talents of our 
young Members; the prudence end ex- 
‘ perience of the more aged. It supplies 
the Colonies and Dependencies of this 
great empire with virtual Representation 
in this House. By it, commercial and 
funded property finds skilful advocates, 
and intrepid defenders. The whole of 
these happy consequences is ascribed to 
that gross and flagrant system of breaches 
of law, which are now called the practice 
of the English Constitution. I never had, 
and have not now any objection to the 
admission of Representatives for the 
Colonies into this House, on fair and just 
conditions. I cannot conceive, that a Bill 
which is objectionable, as raising the 
commercial interest at the expense of the 
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landed, will also lessen the safeguards of 
their property. Considering the well- 
known and most remarkable subdivision 
of funded income, (the most minutely 
divided of any mass of property,) i do not 
believe that any Representatives, or even 
any constituents, could be ultimately dis- 
posed to do themselves so great an in- 
jury as to invade it. The chain which 
connects together all classes of the com- 
munity, is sufficient to lead men at once 
respectable and opulent int- this House. 
Men of genius, and men of experience, 
have found their way into this House 
through nomination, or through worse 
means, through any channel that was 
open: the same classes of candidates will 
direct their ambition and their efforts to 
the channels opened by the present Bill: 
they will soon attain their end by varying 
their means. A list has been read to us 
of illustrious men who found an introduc- 
tion to Parliament, or a refuge from un- 
merited loss of popularity, in decayed 
boroughs. What does such a catalogue 
prove, but that England, for the last sixty 
years, has been a country full of ability, of 
knowledge, of intellectual activity, of 
honourable ambition, and that a large 
portion of these qualities has flowed into 
the House of Commons? Might not the 
same dazzling common-places have been 
opposed to the abolition of the Court of 
Star Chamber? ‘ What,” it might have 
said, “ will you, in your frantic rage of 
innovation, demolish the tribunal in which 
Sir Thomas More, the best of men, and 
Lord Bacon, the greatest of philosophers, 
presided; where Sir Edward Coke, the 
oracle of law; where Burleigh, and Wal- 
singham, the most revered of English 
statesmen, sat as Judges; which Bacon, 
enlightened by philosophy and experience, 
called the peculiar glory of our legisla- 
tion, which alone had established ‘a 
Court of Criminal Equity?’ Will you, 
in your paroxysms of audacious phrenzy, 
abolish this Praetorian Tribunal, this sole 
instrument for bridling popular incen- 
diaries? Will you dare to persevere in 
your wild purpose, at a moment when 
Scotland is agitated by a rebellious league 
and convenant; when Ireland is threat- 
ened with insurrection and massacre ? 
Will you surrender the shield of the 
Crown, the only formidable arm of pre- 
rogative, at a time when his Majesty’s 
authority is openly defied in the capital 
where we are assembled‘” 1! cannot, 
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‘indeed, recollect a single instance in that 
long course of Reformation, which con- 
stitutes the history of the English Consti- 
tution, where the same plausible argu- 
ments, and the same exciting topics, 
might not have been employed against 
the Reform, which are now pointed against 
the present measure. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has alluded to Simon 
de Montfort, the first and most extensive 
Parliamentary Reformer, who raised the 
class of Burgesses, allowing them to sit 
in Parliament. The haughty and unlet- 
tered Barons disdained argument; but 
their cries were doubtless loud and vehe- 
ment: even they could exclaim that “ the 
new Constitution was an untried scheme, 
that it was a daring experiment, that it 
would level all the distinctions of society, 
that it would throw the power of the 
State into the hands of traffickers and 
Burgesses. Men, yesterday slaves, but 
now to be seated by the side of Plantage- 
nets in the arduous duty of making laws, 
and who, in their mutinies and revolts 
during their slavery, had shewn what 
might be expected from them when in- 
toxicated by new power.” Are these not 
the topics which are substantially used 
against Parliamentary Reform? They 
are now belied, by an experience which 
has taught us that the adoption of the 
Jower classes into the Constitution, the 
concessions made to them, and the widen- 
ing of the foundation of the Legislature, 
have been the source of peace, of order, 
of harmony, of all that is excellent in our 
Government, and of all that secures the 
frame of our society. The Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, in the reign of Charles 2nd, was 
obtained by the repeated, persevering, un- 
wearied exertions of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, after a meritorious struggle of many 
years. I mention the facts with pleasure 
in the presence of his descendant. It is 
now well known, from the confidential 
correspondence of Charles and his brother 
James, that they both believed sincerely 
that a government without the power of 
arbitrary imprisonment could not exist ; 
and that Shaftesbury had forced this Act 
of Habeas Corpus upon them, in order, 
either to expose them unarmed to the 
populace, or to drive them to the odious 
and precarious instrument of an army. 
The belief of the royal brothers was the 
more incorrigible, because it was sincere. 
It is the fatal effect of absolute power to 
corrupt the judgment of the possessors, 
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and to insinuate into their minds the false 
and pernicious opinion, that power is al- 
ways weakened by limitation, and that the 
admission of new men to privilege, at all 
times strengthens rivals, and never con- 
verts them into friends. Shall I be told, 
that the sale of seats is not in itself an 
evil?’ The same most ingenious person 
who hazarded this paradox, quoted the 
example of the sale of the judicial office 
in Old France, with a near approach to 
approbation. That practice had been 
vindicated by French writers of great note, 
and had, in fact, many guards and limit- 
ations not to be found in marketable bo- 
roughs: but it has been swept away by 
the Revolution; and there is now no man 
disposed to palliate its shameless enormity. 
The grossest abuses, as long as they pre- 
vail, never want advocates who find 
specious mitigations of them: their down- 
fall discovers their deformity to every eye. 
For my part, I do not see why the sale 
of a power to make laws. should not be 
as immoral as the sale of a power to 
administer Jaws. An elective system 
which degrades the Constitution, and 
blinds men to its benefits and blessings, is 
the greatest of all the practical evils which 
can exist in such a Government as ours, 
consistently with the preservation of its 
ancient forms, Half the nomination bo- 
roughs are marketable; and by their 
notoriously mercenary nature, undermine 
all attachment to the frame of the Govern- 
ment. Even the best of them are an eye- 
sore to the people, and have brought a 
lasting scandal on the Constitution, which, 
unless the ground of it be removed, will 
prove fatal to all our institutions. Open 
venality has most contributed to the alien- 


ation of the people. But the disguise of 


nomination under elective forms has most 
powerfully aided. It is so flimsy an im- 
posture, it is a fraud so universally seen 
through, it is a delusion which so certainly 
deludes nobody, that the trespass on the 
privileges of the people is aggravated by an 
insult to their understandings. It is said, 
that the peerage, and even the monarchy, 
cannot survive the loss of these boroughs ; 
and we are referred to the period since 
the Revolution, during which this influ- 
ence has been their main guard against 
popular assault and dictation. I respect- 
fully lay aside the Crown in this debate ; 
and in the few words that I am now about 
to utter, I am desirous to express myself 
in cautious and constitutional language. 
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Since the Revolution, since the defeat of 
the attempts to establish absolute mon- 
archy, the English Government has un- 
doubtedly become parliamentary. But 
since that time, also, the hereditary parts 
of the Constitution have been uniformly 
respected as wholesome temperaments of 
the rashness of popular assemblies. I 
can discover nothing in this change which 
will disable the Peers from usefully con- 
tinuing to perform this duty. If some 
inconvenient diminution of the influence 
of great property should follow, we must 
encounter the risk; for nothing can, in 
my judgment, be more certain, than that 
the Constitution can no longer bear the 
weight of obloquy and scandal thrown 
upon it by the elections. The community 
cannot afford to purchase any advantage 
at such an expense of character and 
safety : but so great is the natural influ- 
ence of property, especially in a country 
where the various ranks of society were 
so long bound together by friendly ties, 
that 1 can scarcely conceive any laws or 
institutions which would much diminish 
the influence of well-spent wealth, whether 
honourably inherited, or honestly earned. 
The benefits of reformation might indeed 
be hazarded, if the great proprietors were 
to set themselves in battle array against 
the permanent desires of the people, for 
the restoration of their privileges. If 
they treat their countrymen as adver- 
saries, they may excite a hostile spirit 
against themselves, if they deal with every 
proposal to enlarge the rights of the 
laborious classes, as a wrong done to the 
higher ranks, they must be prepared for 
reaping the fruits of the lessons which 
they teach. Distrust will beget distrust : 
jealousy will awaken an adverse jealousy. 
The superior classes may, by their be- 
haviour at this critical moment, sow the 
seeds of lasting, and, perhaps, fatal dis- 
cord, in a Reformation which is intended 
to be a treaty of peace. 1 trust that these 
evil consequences may not arise. The 
nobility of England, in former times, have 
led their countrymen in the battles of 
liberty. ‘Those among them who are most 
distinguished by ample possessions, by 
historical names, by hereditary fame, in- 
terwoven with the glory of their country, 
have, on this occasion, been the foremost 
to shew their confidence in the people, 
their unsuspecting liberality inthe enlarge- 
ment of popular privilege, their reliance 
on the sense and honesty of their fellow 
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citizens, as the best safeguard of property 
and of order, as well as of all other in- 
terests of society. Already, this measure 
has exhibited a disinterestedness which 
has united all classes, from the highest 
borough-holder to the humblest non-resi- 
dent freeman, in the sacrifice of their own 
advantages to what they think a great public 
good. There must be something good in 
what produces so noble a sacrifice. This 
is not solely a reformatory measure ; it is 
also conciliatory. If it were exclusively 
proposed for the amendment of institu- 
tions, I might join in the prevalent cry 
that it goes too far, or at least travels too 
fast, farther and faster than the maxims 
of wise reformation would warrant. But, 
as it is a means of regaining national con- 
fidence, it must be guided by other 
maxims. In that important view of the 
subject, I consider the terms of this plan. 
as of less consequence than the temper 
which it breathes, and the spirit by which 
it is animated. A conciliatory measure 
deserves the name only, when it is seen 
and felt by the simplest of men, to flow 
from the desire and determination to con- 
ciliate. At this moment, when, amidst 
many causes of discord, there is a general 
sympathy in favour of Reformation, the 
superior classes of society, by opening 
their arms to receive the people—by giving 
to the people a signal and conspicuous 
proof of confidence—by putting trust in 
the people, may reasonably expect to be 
trusted by the majority of their country- 
men. But to reach this end, they must 
not only be, but appear to be, liberally 
just and equitably generous. Confidence 
can be purchased by confidence alone. 
If the leading classes follow the example 
of many of their own number; if they 
show, by gracious and cheerful conces- 
sions, by striking acts, not merely by 
specious language or cold formalities of 
law, that they are willing to rest on the 
fidelity and conscience of the people, I do 
not believe, that they will lean ona broken 
reed. As for those wise laws which teach 
us that there is always danger in trust, 
and that policy and generosity are at per- 
petual variance, I hold them in little re- 
spect. Every unbending maxim of policy 
is hollow and unsafe; base principles are 
often not the more prudent because they 
are pusillanimous. I rather agree with 
the beautiful peroration of Mr. Burke’s 
second speech on North America: ‘ Mag- 
nanimity in politics is not seldom the 
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truest wisdom: a great empire and little 
minds go ill together, If we are con- 
scious of our situation, and glow with zeal 
to fill our place, as becomes our station 
and ourselyes, we ought to auspicate our 
proceedings respecting America, with the 
old warning of the Church ‘ Sursum Corte.’ 
Weought to elevate our mindsto the dignity 
of that trust, to which the order of Provi- 
dence has called us.” Whether we con- 
sider this measure, either as a scheme of 
Reformation, or an attempt to form an 
alliance with the people, it must be always 
remembered, that it is a question of the 
comparative safety or danger of the only 
systems now before us for our option—that 
of undistinguishing adherence to present 
institutions—that of ample redress and 
bold Reformation—and that of niggardly, 
evasive, and unwilling Reform. I say 
comparative safety or danger; for not one 
of those who have argued this question 
seem to have remembered that it has two 
sides. They have thrown all the danger 
of the times upon the Reform. They load 
it with as much odium as if the age were 
otherwise altogether exempt from tur- 
bulence and agitation, and first provoked 
from its serene quiet by this wanton 
attempt. They make it answerable for 
mischiefs which it may not have the power 
to prevent, and which might have oc- 
curred if no such measure had ever been 
attempted. They, at least, tacitly assume 
that it must aggravate every evil arising 
from other sources. In short, they beg 
the whole question in dispute. They ask 
us whether there be not danger in Reform. 
I answer by asking them, “ Is there no 
danger in not reforming?” A question 
which they have never yet attempted 
to answer, and to which I expect no answer 
now, because the negative answer seems 
to me impossible, and an affirmative answer 
reduces the whole discussion to a cool 
computation and calm comparison of the 
different degrees of safety and danger in 
the various systems open for our choice. 
Niggardly Reform seems to me the most 
unsafe of all systems. It cannot conciliate, 
for it is founded in distrust. It practically 
admits an evil, of which dissatisfaction is 
a large part; and yet it has been already 
proved by experience that it satisfied 
nobody. It is already spurned by the 
nation. We know that this plan, instead 
of being a final adjustment, will not bring 
over to the Government a single indi- 
vidual, Other systems may be unsatis- 
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factory. This scheme is so already, and 
must so continue to be. In the present 
temper of the people, and circumstances of 
the world, I cannot see one good purpose 
to be answered by evasive and delusive 
Reforms. How could the people trust the 
determined enemies of the smallest step 
towards Reformation, who had refused so 
much less than was now extorted from 
them ; who, to avoid the grant of franchise 
to Birmingham, had broken up an Admin- 
istration, whose reasonings were still as 
really inconsistent with the least as well 
as with the greatest Reform; and who, if 
they be sincere, must try every expedient 
to render impotent a measure which they 
could no longer venture avowedly to op- 
pose. They who submit to partial Reform 
only as the least evil, must struggle to 
reduce the evil to the smallest possible 
amount. On the other hand, the effect of 
the Bill before us has hitherto confirmed 
the opinion of those who thought that 
a measure of conciliatory temper, and of 
large and liberal conces jon, would satisfy 
the people. Experience has, so far, coun- 
tenanced their hopes. The tone and de- 
mand of petitions, which were at first 
extravagant, became moderate and pacific, 
as soon as the Bill was known; it appeared 
to compose instead of irritating them. 
They saw a substantial Reformation pro- 
ceeding from sincere Reformers, and they 
sacrificed their vague projects to what went 
beyond their hopes, at least as much as it 
fell short of the creed which had been 
breathed into them. Nothing can be 
more ludicrously absurd, than the suppo- 
sition, that several millions of men are 
such deep dissemblers, such dark con- 
spirators, as to withdraw from view all 
their farther projects, till the Bill arms 
them with the means of carrying such 
projects into execution. The body of the 
people cannot fail to be sincere. I do 
not expect any measure of legislation to 
work miracles. Discontent may and will 
continue; but it is suspended, and I 
believe that it will be permanently abated. 
I do not see why the present Reformation 
may not, in due time, satisfy the more 
considerate, whose opinion is naturally 
calculated to spread among their equals 
and associates, who partake in their feel- 
ings and habits of thinking, who touch 
them at every point, and whose interests 
are visibly and glaringly the same with 
their own. Others, there doubtless are, 
who foretell far other effects, It seems to 
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me, that the favourers of the Bill rest 
their predictions on more probable foun- 
dations. Among the numerous assump- 
tions of our opponents, there is none 
which appears to me more remarkable, 
than their taking for granted that con- 
cession is always, or even generally, more 
dangerous to the stability of governments, 
than resistance. As the right hon. Ba- 
ronet introduced several happy quotations 
from Cicero on this subject, which he 
seemed to address more particularly to me, 
I hope I shall not be charged with pedan- 
try, if I begin my proofs of the contrary 
from history, with the testimony of that 
great writer. In the third book of his 
book De Legibus, after having put an 
excellent aristocratical speech, against the 
tribunitian power, into the mouth of his 
brother Quintus, he proceeds to answer the 
attack in his own person in a discourse, 
which contains the following sentence— 
“ Concessa Plebi a Patribus ista Potestate, 
arma ceciderunt, restincta seditio est, in- 
ventum est temperamentum quo tenuiores 
cum principibus sequari se putarint; in 
quo uno fuit civitatis Salus.” It will not 
be said, that Cicero was a radical or a 
demagogue, or that he had any personal 
cause to be favourable to the tribunitian 
power. It will not be said, that to grant 
to a few, a right to stop the progress of 
every public measure, was a slender, or 
likely to be a safe concession. The an- 
cients had more experience of democracy, 
and a better knowledge of the character of 
demagogues, than the frame of modern 
society allows us the means of attaining. 
This great man, in spite of his natural 
prejudices, and just resentments, ascribes 
to this apparently monstrous power not 
merely the spirit and energy which may be 
expected even from the excess of popular 
institutions, but whatever safety and 
tranquillity the Commonwealth enjoyed 
through a series of ages. He would not, 
therefore, have argued, as has been argued 
on this occasion, that if the multitude 
appeal to violence, before legal privileges 
are conferred on them, they will be guilty 
of tenfold excesses when they become 
sharers in legitimate authority. On the 
contrary, he lays it down in the context of 
the passage quoted, that their violence is 
abated, by allowing a legal vent to their 
feelings. But it appears to be taken for 
granted, that concession to a people is 
always more dangerous to public quiet 
than resistance. Isthere any pretence for 
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such a doctrine? Does it receive any 
support from the testimony of history? I 
appeal to history, as a vast magazine of 
facts, leading to the very opposite conclu- 
sion, of facts, which teach that this fatal 
principle has overthrown thrones and dis- 
membered empires; proving that late 
Reformation, dilatory Reformation, Re- 
formation refused at the critical moment, 
which may pass for ever, in the twinkling 
of an eye, have been the most frequent 
cause of the convulsions which have 
shaken States, and for a time burst asunder 
the bonds of society; sometimes laying 
open a ground on which liberty may be 
built, but sometimes, also, preparing a 
community for taking refuge in a sterner 
despotism than that from which they 
escaped. Allow me very briefly to advert 
to the earliest revolution of modern times, 
Was it by concession that Phillip 2nd lost 
the Netherlands? Had he granted timely 
and equitable concessions; had he not 
plotted the destruction of the ancient 
privileges of these flourishing provinces, 
under pretence that all popular privilege 
was repugnant to just authority ; would he 
not have continued the master of that fair 
and affluent portion of Europe; Did 
Charles Ist lose his throne and his life by 
concession? Is it not notorious, that if, 
before losing the confidence of the Parlia- 
ment and people (after that loss all his 
expedients of policy were vain, as in such 
a case all policy is unavailing), he had 
adhered to the Petition of Right, to which 
he gave his royal assent; if he had 
forborne from the persecution of the Puri- 
tans; if he had refrained from levying 
money without a grant from Parliament; 
he would, in all human probability, have 
reigned prosperously to the last day of 
his life. If there be any man who doubts 
it, his doubts will be easily removed with- 
out pursuing his studies farther than the 
first volume of Lord Clarendon’s History. 
Did the British Parliament lose North 
America by concession? Is not the loss 
of that great empire solely to be ascribed 
to the obstinate resistance of this House 
to every conciliatory proposition, then 
supported by their own greatest men, and 
humbly tendered in the loyal petitions of 
the Colonies, until America was driven 
into the arms of France, and the door was 
for ever closed against all hopes of re- 
union? Had we yielded to the latest 
prayers of the Americans, it is hard to say 
how long the two British nations might 
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have been held together ; the separation, 
if absolutely necessary, might have been 
effected on quiet and friendly terms. 
Whatever may be thought of recent 
events, of which it is yet too early to form 
a final judgment, the history of their 
origin and progress would of itself be 
enough to shew the wisdom of those early 
Reformations, which, as Mr. Burke says, 
“are accommodations with a friend in 
power,” and corroborates the general 
testimony of experience, that nations have 
more frequently owed their fall to obsti- 
nacy, than to a facility of yielding. I 
feel some curiosity to know how many of 
the principled, consistent, inflexible, and 
hitherto unyielding opponents of the Bill, 
will continue to refuse to make a declara- 
tion in favour of any Reform, till the last 
moment of this discussion. Although I 
differ from them very widely in opinion, I 
know how to estimate their fidelity towards 
each other, their general fairness to others, 
their steadiness and firmness under cir- 
cumstances of a discouraging and dis- 
heartening nature, calculated to sow dis- 
trust and disunion in a political party. 
What I dread and deprecate in their 
system, is, that they offer no option but 
Reform or coercion. Let any man seri- 
ously consider what is the full import of 
this last tremendous word; restrictions 
will be first laid on the people, which will 
be assuredly productive of new discon- 
tents, provoking an incensed Government 
to measures still more rigorous. Discon- 
tent will rankle into disaffection, disaftec- 
tion will break out into revolt, which 
supposing the most favourable termination, 
will not be quelled without spilling the 
blood of our countrymen; and at last 
leaving them full of hatred for their rulers, 
and watching for the favourable oppor- 
tunity of renewing their attack. It is 
needless to consider the consequences of a 
still more disastrous and irreparable ter- 
mination of the contest. It is enough for 
me to say, that the long continuance of 
such wretched scuffles between the Go- 
vernment and the people is absolutely 
incompatible with the English Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution may perish in 
spite of Reform; but it cannot stand 
under a succession of such cruel conflicts. 
Those who offer me this option would 
reduce me to the necessity of embracing 
Reform, even if I thought worse of its 
probable effects, than I think it reasonable 
to do; I wish Gentlemen to consider 
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that there is nothing certain in such con- 
tests, but their course of blood. Dark- 
ness hangs over the event. Is there 
nothing in the temper, in the opinions, in 
the circumstances of all European nations, 
which renders the success of popular 
principles probable? Inaction may be 
at such acrisis the most dangerous policy ; 
and surely a bold measure is peculiarly 
warrantable, where the policy of leaving 
events to them, seems to be fraught with 
peril. The mode in which this matter has 
been argued, will excuse me for once 
more reminding the House that the ques- 
tion is one of comparative danger. 1 vote 
for the present Bill, not only because I 
approve of it as a measure of Reform, but 
because I consider it as affording the 
greatest probability of preserving the 
fundamental laws. Those who shut their 
eyes on the tempests which are abroad, 
on the mighty and terrible agents which 
threaten all European countries, on the 
gloomy silence with which the extreme 
parties look at each other, or the noise 
and fury with which they contend for 
dominion, may obstinately persist in as- 
cribing the agitation of minds in Great 
Britain to a new Cabinet in November, or 
toa Reform Bill in March. To them I 
can make no apology for language so 
moderate and diffident. To those who 
survey all the circumstances of the world, 
I must again observe, that a plan of con- 
ciliation may spare the horrors of a plan 
of coercion, which may end in utter and 
hopeless defeat. Our opponents deal 
much in prophecy. They foretell all the 
evils which will spring from Reform, 
They do right. Such anticipations are 
not only legitimate arguments, but they 
form the hinge on which the whole case 
turns. But they have two weights and 
two measures. ‘They use the probability 
of future evil from Reform as their main 
stay. But when we employ the proba- 
bility of future evil from Non Reform, in 
support of our opinion, they call it menace, 
and they charge us with intimidation. 
They do not allow to us the same fair 
mode of reasoning on which they ex- 
clusively rely; and they do not scem to 
perceive, that the proofs of evil likely to 
issue from the measure are of no avail if 
they are not attended by the proof that 
they are probably greater than those likely 
to flow from its rejection. In this, and 
indeed in every other branch of the case, 
the arguments of our opponents have so 
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singular a resemblance to those employed 
by the same Gentlemen in the Catholic 
Question, that we might quote as the 
answers to them the language then used 
by their present allies. Then, as now, the 
Ministers were charged with yielding to 
clamour and menace, and with attempting 
to frighten other men out of their inde- 
pendence. As a brief, but conclusive 
answer, 1 have to say, that all policy 
consists in a consideration whether a mea- 
sure be safe and beneficial; that every 
statesman or lawgiver ought to fear what 
he considers as dangerous to the public ; 
and that I avow myself a coward at the 
prospect of the civil disorders which I 
think impending over my country. What 
would be thought of a man so indifferent 
to his country, as not to recoil from such 
apprehended mischief? It is said that 
this measure is not final. Weare told,as 
we were told in the case of the Catholics, 
that the measure is not final, and that it 
is sought only as a vantage ground from 
which. it will be more easy to effect other 
innovations. I denied the disposition to 
encroach, with which the Catholics were 
charged ; and however afflicting the con- 
dition of Ireland may now be, | appeal to 
every dispassionate man, whether the 
relief granted the Catholics, has not, on 
the whole, bettered the situation, and 
strengthened the security of the country. 
1 was then taught by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, that concession would divide loyal 
from disaffected opponents, and unite all 
friends of their country against men whose 
demands were manifestly insatiable. _ Is it 
not reasonable to expect some degree of 
the same benefits on the present occasion ? 
Nothing human is, in one sense of the 
word, final. Of a distant futurity I know 
nothing ; and I am, therefore, altogether 
unfitted to make laws for it. Posterity 
may rightly measure their own wants, and 
their capacity—we cannot; the utmost 
that we can aspire to, is to remove ele- 
ments of discord from their path. But 
within the very limited horizon to which 
the view of politicians can reach, I have 
already offered some reasons why I expect 
that a measure of concession, made in a 
spirit of unsuspecting confidence, may 
inspire the like sentiments; and believe, 
that the majority of the people may ac- 
guiesce in a grant of privileges so exten- 
sive, that every man may hope to earn it, 
given to a constituent body, who must 
always agree with the obvious and pal- 
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pable interest, the decisive judgment, and 
the warm desire of the whole. After all, 
is it not obvious that the people already 
possess that power from their numbers, of 
which the exercise is dreaded? It is ours, 
indeed, to decide, whether they are to 
exert their force iu the market-place, in 
the street, in the field, or in discussion, 
and debate in this House. If we some- 
what increase their legal privileges, we 
must, also, in some measure, abate their 
supposed disposition to use it ill, Their 
exasperation out of doors appears to me 
more dangerous than their influence 
within. Here they may examine ques- 
tions with a calm eye; and many of them 
will, surely, not be unwilling to listen to 
reason. ‘To predict such danger from the 
admission within the pale of the Constitu- 
tion now proposed, is, in truth, an avowal 
that the situation of this country is de- 
sperate. On the great proprietors, much 
of the grace, of the generous character, of 
the conciliatory effect of this measure, 
must certainly depend. But it cannot 
ultimately depend upon a single class, 
whether such a Bill shall pass. If they 
be deluded and inflamed by tales of 
intimidation and of riot; if they are so 
much misled, as to doubt whether, if the 
fullest allowance were made for all that 
can be ascribed to these causes, it would 
amount to a visible deduction from the 
national unanimity; if they do not per- 
ceive, that there is no more dissent from 
the national doctrine, than is necessary to 
shew the liberty of publishing opinion— 
whenever or wherever they act on these 
great errors, they may abate the healing 
efficacy of a great share of conciliation 
and improvement; but they cannot pre- 
vent its final adoption. Above all other 
considerations, I should dare to advise 
these great proprietors to cast from them 
those reasonings which would involve 
property in the approaching downfall of 
political abuse. If they assent to the 
doctrine that political privilege is property, 
they must be prepared for the inevitable 
consequence, that it is no more unlawful 
to violate property, than to resume a dele- 
gated trust. The suppression of depend- 
ent boroughs is at hand. It will be the 
truest wisdom of the great proprietors, the 
natural guardians of the principle of pro- 
perty, to maintain, to inculcate, to enforce 
the essential distinction between it and 
political trust, if they be desirous not to 
arm the spoilers whom they dread, with 
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arguments which they can never con- 
sistently answer. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce, in rising to ad- 
dress the House, requested their indulgence 
to a new Member. It was by no means his 
intention to follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman through the whole of his elo- 
quent address, On the contrary, he was 
desirous to recall the attention of the 
House to the real question before it; 
namely, not whether or hot there should 
be any Reform in Parliament, but whe- 
ther or not, the Bill which had been 
introduced by his Majesty's Govern- 
ment should be adopted. To that Bill 
he gave his uncompromising opposition. 
He protested, however, against the various 
misrepresentations which had been in- 
dustriously circulated of the motives and 
sentiments of those who disapproved of 
this particular measure. He was 4s 
anxious as atiy mah to correct abuses whete 
the act of correction was not calculated to 
produce greater evils than those which it 
was desired to get rid of. The tactics of 
Government appeared to be, to divide 
all parties into two classes, Reformers 
and anti-Reformers, and to represent, 
or rather misrepresent, those who dis- 
approved of the Billas being supporters 
of corruption, and enemies to all improve- 
ment. This was extremely unjust. For 
his own part, although firmly opposed 
to the Reform Bill, he was not adverse to 
reasonable and constitutional Reform. To 
allow the system of Representation to ad- 
vance with the advance of society—to 
extend the elective franchise to all those new 
and important interests which were growing 
up in the country, were objects to which 
he was decidedly friendly ; but he was as 
decidedly hostile to so rash and so irre- 
vocable a measure as the present; a mea- 
sure which threatened the destruction 
of the soundest principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and the most valuable institutions in 
the country. He must now be allowed to 
allude to the noble Lord who introduced 
this measure to the House, and he must 
complain of the somewhat harsh treatment 
the moderate Reformers received from the 
noble Lord. They had become the ob- 
jects of the indignation of Government, 
while it had opened its arms to embrace 
those who were opposed to any change, 
The noble Lord had thought fit, in the 
heat of his fanciful imagination to condemn 
them to solitary confinement in certain 
little air-built fabricks, pigeon holes he 
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called them, but he must advise the noble 
Lord, when he fancied he was reposing in 
the arms of victory, under the heights of 
Dunbar, and holding converse with Oliver 
Cromwell, rather an ominous trance, to 
take care his repose was not broken by 
such a shout as broke the slumbers of Sir 
John Cope when he fled before the shouts 
and broadswords of the Highlanders. He 
was happy, however, to observe the incipient 
spirit of conciliation which had manifested 
itself on the part of the authors of the 
Bill, in the important alterations which 
they had introduced into it. This satisfied 
him that they had no longer to do with 
the Bill the whole Bill and nothing but 
the Bill, in all its absurdity and injustice. 
The war cry, so madly raised, had in many 
places been responded to in such a spirit, 
that those who first shouted were now 
hushed in the silence of apprehension. He 
rejoiced at their conversion, that they no 
longer looked upon the fancies of their 
prolific brains as the fullness of wisdom. 
The goddess they worshipped instead of a 
Minerva was the legitimate offspring of revo- 
lutionary absurdity, a goddess after the 
French fashion armed with a battering train 
of ten-pounders to prostrate all that was 
venerable and useful. Notwithstanding the 
alterations introduced, he maintained that 
the Bill was entirely unworthy the sanction 
of the House. Its tendency was, to ex- 
tend the elective franchise to large classes 
of the people, who were more than any 
other classes obnoxious to that corrupt in- 
fluence which it was the professed pur- 
pose of the Bill to diminish or destroy. 
The great excellence of the present system 
of Representation was, the variety of the 
suffrage—the combination of riches and 
numbers. The tendency of the Bill was 
to put an end to that variety and combi- 
nation. It was calculated to bring those 
who had property and those who had none 
into violent collision. It was calculated to 
substitute a uniform qualification. To that 
he was most strongly opposed. He objected 
to it on two grounds; first in times of excite- 
ment when it would be most necessary to 
manage the people, all anticipations would 
be baffled ; but secondly and chiefly, be- 
cause in ordinary circumstances the electors 
would be too easily managed to furnish 
an efficient and constitutional control on 
the executive. He did not consider the 
middle classes as qualified or entitled 
to an overwhelming preponderance in the 
national Representation, such as this Bill 
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would give them. If it were necessary to 
confine the franchise to one class, it could 
not be better vested than in the middle 
class, in which most of the real strength 
and intellect of the nation resided; but he 
considered them, on the whole, most liable 
to the influence of Government, from the de- 
‘sire to rise above their station in society. In 
vesting this class with the whole power pro- 
spectively, the true use and end of Repre- 
sentation had been overlooked ; that end 
it had been well said, was, by a combi- 
nation of property with members to secure 
the protection of liberty and the security 
of property. It was far from being ne- 
cessary that the whole of the inhabitants 
of a country should immediately partici- 
pate in the elective franchise. The enjoy- 
ment of it by a portion of the community 
elevated the whole. It was that which 
gave to the peasant of England so marked 
a superiority over the peasant of Italy ; 
and it was impossible, by any exterior 
circumstances, to distinguish in this coun- 
try those who did possess the elective 
franchise from those who did not possess 
it. The hon. member for Preston, who 
supported the Reform Bill, acted in perfect 
consistency with his priuciples in doing 
so; the hon. Member was for Universal 
Suffrage, and supported this measure 
as being conducive to the ultimate ac- 
complishment of that object; but he 
(Mr. Bruce) did not desire Universal 
Suffrage, and was opposed to the present 
Bill. He believed that Universal Suffrage 
would replace our aristocracy of rank, 
wealth, and talent, by an aristocracy of 
demagogues and base hireling writers. 
For this reason he was opposed to the 
Reform Bill, and to Universal Suffrage, to 
which it would lead. He had many more 
objections against a uniform qualification, 
but he was unwilling to trespass upon the 
House by stating them all at present. 
But his greatest objection to the Bill was its 
flagrant injustice ; and the sweeping man- 
ner in which it disfranchised a number of 
the smaller corporations. While the prin- 
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who could tell where it would stop? If 
Corporation rights, and the rights of 
property, all held under long legislative 
sanction were thus to be swept away ina 
mass, who could tell where the work of de- 
struction would end? It was argued, 
however, by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that such rights were distinct 
from the rights of property. Nothing was 
more easy than to show the fallacy of this 
proposition in the sweeping sense attempt- 
ed to be given to it. He would ask, were 
not Corporate rights bought and sold 
under the sanction and security of the law 
of the land? All the arguments which 
had been so ably urged, in that House 
and elsewhere, to show that a mixed form 
of the elective franchise was indispensable 
to the very existence of our Constitution 
remained unanswered, and were, in fact, 
unanswerable, The efficiency of the pre- 
sent system, in the introduction into 
that House of men of talent and inform- 
ation, had been abundantly manifested. 
It was true, that popular elections might 
frequently be the means of admission to 
such persons; but where would be the 
advantage of excluding those men of talent 
and information who might be averse to 
popular election? Under what other 
principles than the present would the great 
aristocracy of the country be able efficient- 
ly to protect their legitimate interests ? 
And with respect to abuses, there were 
some preserved by the proposed measures 
which might be very advantageously got 
ridof. Ifthe Scotch Reform Bill went into 
a committee, he would state some curious 
facts, to shew that by some singular elective 
attraction, all the franchises would go to 
the Whig party. As to the presumed in- 
fluence of the Peers, he was of opinion, 
that the just authority of the Peers required 
to be aided rather than assailed. That 
authority had been established and con- 
solidated by the wisdom of past ages, and 
ought not to be rudely and incon- 
siderately sacrificed. Attachment to the 
people was, in his opinion, perfectly com- 
patible with attachment tothe aristocracy. 


Reading. 


| To that aristocracy the people of England 


were indebted for many great and glorious 
services to the cause of freedom; and if 
ever, goaded by a violent and disaffected 
Press, an attempt should be made by 
Ministers or others to invade the privileges 
of the Peers, he trusted that many a 
loyal hand would be raised in that House 
—aye, even unto the death, for their sup- 
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port; and he was convinced thatthe great 
majority of the country would stand by 
them. He was aware, that some high and 
honourable minds were shocked at the 
violation of the orders of the House, 
or, as it had been said, of the law 
of the land, by the interference of mem- 
bers of the aristocracy in elections. Now 
he must say that, looking at the increasing 
power of that House, he thought it better 
that the laws referred to should be modi- 
fied. Others objected to the bribery that 
occasionally took place in the smaller bo- 
roughs. He abhorred bribery as much as 
any man, in whatever shape, whether it 
appeared in the shape of a money bribe, 
or in the shape of an unconstitutional 
pledge ; but every one must admit that 
there were laws which it would not be ex- 
pedient either to enforce at all times, or 
to repeal, and it might admit of some 
doubt how far the regulations in question 
did not belong to this class) Many new 
interests had grown up among us which 
could not be readily represented, if some 
latitude were not allowed. It had been 
wisely said, that our Constitution, excel- 
lent as it was, was not the result of any 
settled plan or system ; on the contrary, it 
had grown to its present excellence by 
degrees, and being favoured by fortunate 
accidents. As anation, we had the great- 
est cause for gratitude to that Providence 
which had conducted us with safety though 
so many imminent perils— 

“ From seeming evil still educing good.” 
According to an Italian proverb, ‘‘ Man 
planned, and God brought about the re- 
sult:” the same might be said of the 
British Constitution, Let us not tamper 
with itrashly. We alone had succeeded 
in solving the difficult problem of a good 
practical Constitution;—we had reared, 
and safely guarded, the temple of perma- 
nent freedom, uninjured by despotism on 
the one hand or by popular anarchy on 
the other. Such being the case, let us 
not sacrifice our advantages: let us avoid 
tampering with the blessings which we en- 
joyed. Of all the people on the face of the 
earth, the people of this country were 
most bound to guard the Temple of Free- 
dom from being disturbed and polluted, 
either by despotism on the one hand, or 
by anarchy on the other. ‘They had been 
told by the Press and by Government, that 
the proposed measure was so unanimously 
approved by the country that Parliament 
had no choice but to pass it. He con- 
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fessed that, judging from what he knew, 
he very much doubted the existence of 
that unanimity. For instance, he had 
read in many of the newspapers, that every 
village and town in Scotland was favour- 
able to the Bill, the whole Bill, and no- 
thing but the Bill. Now, that he knew 
to be grossly and notoriously untrue. The 
great farmers were opposed to the pro- 
vision giving the franchise to leaseholds 
of 501. a year, the tendency of which 
they considered to be, to cut down large 
farms. The small farmers—from 5/. to 
301. a year—were averse from the Bill, as 
calculated to introduce the baneful system 
of middle-men. The proprietors (with the 
exception, perhaps, of the great aristo- 
cracy) were apprehensive that their in- 
terests would be prostrated between the 
102. voters on the one hand, and the 50/. 
on the other. The smaller boroughs, al- 
though they liked the Bill in the first in- 
stance, began to feel that it would operate 
upon them as a disfranchisement; for that, 
voting ix cumulo, they would, in most 
cases, be in a hopeless minority. As to 
the counties which the Lord Advocate pro- 
posed to marry, they had forbid the banns. 
Scotland was desirous of a well-consider- 
ed Reform, although not of the present 
measure. Even that desire was not of 
ancient standing. But a year or two ago, 
Scotland cared little for Reform. Now, 
however, there was an unanimous desire 
on the subject, and he was glad of it. 
He must say, however, in justice to the 
upright and intelligent individual, no 
longer in that House, who was lately a 
member for Edinburgh, that that hon. 
Gentleman’s statements of the indisposition 
of the people of Scotland towards Reform 
were well grounded; as at that period 
the change had not occurred [much cough- 
ing.| He begged to assure hon. Gentle- 
men that he was not to be put down in 
that manner. He had addressed as nume- 
rous and respectable assemblies, and had 
always been heard with courtesy. With 
respect to the measure under consideration, 
what had there been in the conduct of his 
Majesty’s present Government to inspire 
the House with confidence in any propo- 
sition which proceeded from them? Let 
them be judged by their acts. Their 
unanimity was extraordinary. Before 
they came into office, they were unani- 
mous in calling for the reduction of the 
Civil List. As sdon as they came into 
office, they were unanimous in rejecting 
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the recommendation of the Committee. 
Before they came into office, they were 
unanimous in calling on his Majesty’s late 
Government to economise. As soon as 
they came into office they were (very 
wisely) unanimous in refusing to act on 
the principles of economy which they had 
previously advocated. Before they came 
into office they were unanimous in con- 
demning the course of foreign policy which 
had been pursued by his Majesty’s late 
Government. As soonas they came into 
office, they were unanimous in the adop- 
tion of the same course. They were at 
first unanimous in the maintenance of 
every point of that monument of financial 
wisdom, their Budget. Soon after, they 
were unanimous in withdrawing every 
point of it from public observation. They 
were unanimous in reprobating the ap- 
pointment of a pluralist Bishop of Exeter, 
Scarcely, however, had the sound of their 
virtuous indignation ceased, before they 
appointed a pluralist Dean of Hereford. 
In short, their whole system had been one 
of unanimous contradiction. And was 
the House to listen to the suggestions and 
recommendations of men like these? Al- 
though they might be backed by the whole 
revolutionary press of the country—al- 
though they might be cheered on by 
Cobbett—by infidel Taylor—by the whole 
congregation of the Rotunda, and hoc genus 
omne, he trusted the Legislature would 
pause before it was influenced by their ad- 
vice. The general eagerness to begin the 
work of spoliation, was probably founded 
on the Horatian maxim— 
Dimidium facti, qui czepit habet. 

He trusted, however, that the discon- 
nected and worthless particles of which 
that pillar of sand, the present administra- 
tion, was composed, would not be per- 
mitted to have any weight in influencing 
the decisions of the House. It would 
occupy much more of the time of the House 
than he had a right to claim, to state one- 
tenth of his objections to this absurd Bill ; 
but in what he had said he had discharged 
his duty to his country, his constituents, 
and himself. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, it was not 
his intention to trouble the House at any 
length. The hon. Member who preceded 
him had said, that he was unknown to 
the House; but after his speech of that 
night he would no longer be unknown. 
The opinions which he had put forth 
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hon. Member had said, that the Bill intro- 
duced by the Lord Advocate should not 
now be discussed; yet he went into the 
whole Bill and its details, as they were, in 
his opinion, likely to affect the people of 
Scotland, whom he described as decidedly 
hostile to the measure. Now upon this he 
had only one remark to make, and that 
was, to give it a most flat contradiction, at 
least as far as related to those with whom 
he was connected in Scotland. That some 
difference existed as to the details of the 
Bill, he admitted ; yet he would assert, that 
the people of Scotland were favourable to 
the general principle of the measure. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Walsh) had com- 
plained that most of the new Members re- 
turned, had been returned on pledges to 
support the Bill. For his own part he 
was not a friend to pledges from Repre- 
sentatives to constituents; but he must 
say, that if ever there was a time when 
pledges might be admitted, it was the 
present. The subject of Reform had 
now been so fully discussed, that the 
greater number of the constituents were as 
well able to judge of its merits as most of 
those who were returned to Parliament. 
It could not be denied, that the public had 
had the opportunity of reading all the 
debates upon the subject ; and he thought 
it had already been so fully discussed, that 
the public generally were as well acquaint- 
ed with its details as any Member of that 
House. Pledges might, therefore, be fairly 
required from candidates as to the support 
of a measure so well understood. At the 
same time, he would repeat, that he was 
not a friend to pledges, thinking them 
generally unconstitutional, and that it was 
only in extreme cases that they could be 
required ; but the present he looked upon 
as one of those cases. For his own part, 
he had given no pledge; though in this 
case he thought that such a pledge might 
be fairly required and given. One of the 
great objections against the measure was, 
that it was a measure of disfranchisement. 
Those who objected to that principle, 
would of course vote against the Bill; but 
those who admitted that such places as 
Gatton—which with the most extensive 
principle of franchise, that of burgage 
tenure, had only five voters—should have 
two Members, could not contend that 
Manchester and Birmingham should have 
only the same number of Members. If 
hon. Members would attend to what was 
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which his Majesty recommended that we 
should “ carefully adhere to the acknow- 
ledged principles of the Constitution, by 
which the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
authority of both Houses of Parliament, 
and the rights and liberties of the people, 
are equally secured,” they would find 
that none of those principles were impair- 
ed by this Bill—that none of them would 
be taken away ; but that, on the contrary, 
they would all be strengthened. But how 
stood the prerogatives of the Crown ia the 
system as it now operated? It was well 
known that the Crown could not cope with 
the boroughmongers, and that no Ministry 
could stand but such as pleased the 
boroughowners, as long as the boroughs, 
on their present system, were allowed to 
remain. Could that be called a system 
of Representation in which the people had 
no voice in the choice of those who were 
supposed to represent them? Yet this 
was the case with about one-third of the 
Representation of England. Could that 
be called Representation in which sixty- 
four Members of the Commons were re- 
turned by nine Peers? Yet this was what 
hon. Gentlemen who opposed the Bill 
called a Representation of the people in 
Parliament—a Representation which con- 
sisted partly of the nominees of Peers, and 
partly of those sent by the people ; and the 
people were now to be told that, they were 
not the judges of the opinions and the cha- 
racter of those who were called their Re- 
presentatives, but the Peers and others, 
who had the nomination, were the proper 
and only judges. It was also contended, 
that the sale of seats, as well as the nomi- 
nation by the aristocracy, should be upheld, 
because they worked well, and that we 
should not inquire into the subject. The 
advantage of having places which might 
be at the command of monied men, was 
another part of the system which it was 
said worked well. He would not suppose 
that any of the higher order of borough 
proprietors were so base as to traflfick their 
boroughs for money, yet it was well known 
that there were instances in which seats in 
the House of Commons were sold for the 
life of the purchaser—or by the year—or 
by the Parliament—as the case might be. 
These were cases of every day occurrence ; 
so were those of the interference of Peers, 
though both were in contravention of most 
positive laws; and yet they were told by 
the opponents of the Bill, that these abuses 
ought to be continued because they work- 
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ed well; that was, that the people should 
not have any influence in the return of 
those who were to represent them, though 
the principle on which Representation was 
established, was directly the reverse. The 
objections made to the Bill were as ano- 
malous and inconsistent as the abuses 
which it went to correct. Some objected 
to the popular nature of the elections— 
others tothe measure of Reform as not being 
final—others again to its being gradual, 
and so on; so that, in fact, there was no 
system of Reform against which objection 
was not made. Some would negative all 
kinds of Reform, from the system of Uni- 
versal Suffrage, up to the granting the 
franchise to the three great towns. All 
and each of these had been negatived by 
large majorities. Even the transfer of the 
franchise from a corrupt borough had been 
negatived, and it was considered a great 
stretch to give it to the neighbouring 
hundred in one instance. To such a 
length had this negative of all Reform 
been carried, that it excited the disgust of 
the people, who lost all confidence in the 
Commons House; yet no Government 
could go on without the public confidence. 
He had always been a friend to Reform 
from his earliest years, and though he was 
free and unpledged, and might vote against 
it if his conscience told him so, yet he 
supported it because it was, in his opinion, 
the only way of rescuing the country from 
danger. It was true, he had not courage 
to propose such an extensive plan of Re- 
form as that brought forward by Ministers. 
Yet he did not consider that he should 
discharge his duty to his country if he did 
not support it; and he felt gratitude to 
Ministers for having brought it forward. 
The hon. Member who spoke second in 
the debate, said, that great danger was to 
be apprehended from the House if it spoke 
the sense of the people. Now he would 
ask, what were they to speak, if they did 
not speak the sense of the people? The 
opinion of Mr. Pitt was, that a House of 
Commons should speak the real sentiments 
of the people, as if they were there to 
speak for themselves. This, however, was 
contrary to the modern doctrine, which 
said, that Peers should send those who were 
to speak for the people, without any re- 
ference to their sentiments or opinions. 
Such a system was not only a violation of 
the rights of the people, but it was like- 
wise an inroad ipon those of the Peers; 
for men now found their way to the House 
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of Peers by their influence over a certain 
number of votes in the Commons, and 
were placed amongst the highest men in 
the land, on no other account than because 
they possessed that corrupting influence. 
With respect to the question of disfran- 
chisement, he contended that a precedent 
was set for it in the reign of Henry 6th, 
when all the freeholders of England under 
40s. were disfranchised. The Act said, that 
no freeholders should be allowed to vote 
except those of 40s. of old extent, which 


old extent carried it back to the close of 


the thirteenth century; and this was one 
of the evils of the Scotch Representation, 
that by an adherence to that principle, the 
present votes were, in effect, in some cases, 
limited, by the increased value of property, 
to those who had 200/. a-year. As to what 
were termed Corporation robberies, he 
had only to remark, that nothing whatever 
was taken from Corporations : he admitted 


that they were deprived, in some cases, of 


the right of voting, but none of their mu- 
nicipal rights were touched by this Bill. 
He would now proceed to that part of the 
Bill which extends the elective franchise ; 
and here he might observe, in the first 
place, that the fitness of communicating 
the power of sending Members to large, 
populous, and flourishing towns, was not 
disputed on any side. The hon. and 
learned member for Boroughbridge had 
said, that nothing could be more honour- 
able than the connection between Mem- 
ber and nominee. In the case of the hon. 
and learned Member, no doubt, it was so; 
but he did not think that even the hon. 
and learned Gentleman could be an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament. It was 
a matter of honour, that he should not 
vote against his patron ; and it was impos- 
sible for individuals so circumstanced to 
tell whether they were or were not biassed. 
When reference was made to the Parlia- 
ment which condemned Charles Ist, it 
ought to be recollected, that it was a 
House chosen under a military despot- 
ism, and under the auspices of Cromwell ; 
and the people of England could not be 
responsible for that stain on our history. 
Others had talked cf the three glorious 
days of July in Paris; but what resem- 
blance was there between a King who had 
broken his oath and betrayed his people, 
and a noble, constitutional Monarch, who 
was anxious to restore to his subjects their 
lost rights? What resemblance, also, 
As- 
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sembly of the House of Peers in France, 
and the House of Lords in England—so 
essential a part of the Constitution, and so 
important a barrier between the Crown 
and the people? Much had been said 
on the extension of the franchise to the 
102. householders, and it was asked upon 
what principle it was founded ? His answer 
was, that it was founded upon the common- 
law of England. The common-law right 
of voting in this country was in the resi- 
dent householders paying scot and lot. 
What, then, were the inhabitant house- 
holders rated at 10/. a-year? Did it not 
include persons of every class and occupa- 
tion? It was urged, that it did not include 
pot-walloppers; but the fact was, that clean 
or unclean, washed or unwashed, they 
were embraced by the measure, and non- 
resident freemen were the only persons 
absolutely disfranchised, a great portion 
of whom were in favour of the Bill. If 
hon. Members were so fond of pot-wal- 
loppers as to wish to retain some boroughs 
where voting was by that right, why did 
they not extend the franchise to labourers @ 
|‘* Hear, hear,” from Mr. Hunt.] He ex- 
pected that cheer from the hon. member 
for Preston; but he did say, that if the 
franchise were extended to that class, they 
would return such men as Cooper, who 
had suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law. The franchise, he contended, was 
sufficiently extended by this Bill, as it 
would be given to those who were most 
likely to give an independent vote. 
To such parties it was now the general 
feeling that the franchise should be given. 
At present, the yeomanry, farmers, and 
tenants in general, were unrepresented ; 
whereas, by this Bill, the right was com- 
municated to them. In future, the number 
of county Members would form two-fifths 
of the Representation; and how could 
such a measure be fairly termed revolu- 
tionary? It was high time to concede to 
the reasonable wishes of the people, and it 
was true wisdom not to delay concession 
too long ; all the greatest misfortunes that 
had befallen nations had arisen from post- 
poning concession too long; and Mr. 
Burke had said, “‘ If there be one criterion 
which more than all the rest distinguishes 
a wise and prudent Government from an 
Administration weak and improvident, it 
is this—well to know, and in what manner 
to leave, what it is impossible to keep. 
Late reformations were terms imposed on 
conquered enemies.” It would have been 
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well if this advice;had been listened to on | Irish freeholders were called on to forego 


the Roman Catholic claims. If it had 
been followed, Parliament would not at 
last have been driven to grant to expe- 
diency, if not to fear, what was due to 
justice. Had Emancipation been earlier 
granted, the penal statutes, even now in 
progress, would probably have been unne- 
cessary. 

Lord Porchester, whilst he felt it diffi- 
cult to express the degree of surprise which 
he experienced at the tone and vehemence 
with which the hon. and learned Member 
who spoke last had advocated the Bill 
before the House, confessed his readiness 
to acknowledge that the noble Lord with 
whom the Bill had originated (Lord John 
Russell), had, both by his writings on the 
subject, by his speeches on the introduc- 
tion of the question, and on various occa- 
sions, raised to himself a memorial of his 
ability, knowledge, and attainments, which 
would last as long as the fame and lite- 
rature of his native country. Those writ- 
ings, however, had led him to a conclusion 
widely different from that now adopted by 
his noble friend. All his early prejudices 
and personal partialities had been in favour 
of Reform, but to that measure, which the 
Ministers showed themselves determined 
to carry at all events, without respect to 
the circumstances by which they were sur- 
rounded, and without modifications; a 
measure which, if passed, he believed 
would leave us little of our ancient Con- 
stitution ; to that measure he must offer 
his most unflinching opposition. He had 
no patliamentary interest to support, he 
brought to the consideration of this ques- 
tion no party animosity, he had no feeling 
of hostility to the Administration, for he 
was born and bred a Whig, but he was a 
decided and determined opponent of the 
Bill. He did not deny the authority of 
Parliament to make this great change, but 
still he thought that such a measure as the 
present could only be justified by the most 
urgent necessity. He did not believe, that 
the people were dissatisfied, and would 
remain dissatisfied, without a measure of 
this most extensive kind; he was sure that 
the people were not bent upon having this 
specific measure. The measure, in the 
first place, was one of a most extensive 
disfranchisement. In support of that, the 
case of the 40s. freeholders in Ireland was 
appealed to; but that example did not 
satisfy him of the wisdom or justice of the 
present measure. It was true that the 





an invaluable right; but, in compensation, 
they were granted a boon beyond all price. 
It was true that by that Act they were de- 
pressed in the scale of Representation ; 
but, then, at the same time, they obtained 
an Act that replaced their country in the 
scale of nations. The Members on his 
side of the House had a right to complain 
of the partial effects of this measure—for 
while the interests of voters in large towns 
were respected, in the small boroughs no 
friendly arm was raised to protect the 
humble voters, or mitigate the hardship of 
their doom. Having spent a great portion 
of his life abroad, he should, perhaps, be 
pardoned if he made some few observa- 
tions upon foreign countries; and he could 
not avoid remarking, that while all the 
representative governments which at dif- 
ferent times it had been attempted to 
establish in them, had been shaken to 
pieces, that of Great Britain flourished as 
proudly as ever. In Corsica, in Portugal, 
and in Belgium, Constitutions had been 
framed upon the British model, and how 
had they succeeded? Where were they 
now? All had failed, and their failure was 
to be attributed, according to some, to the 
difference of national feelings, to the dif- 
ferent distribution of property, and to other 
merely local causes connected with the 
habits and prejudices of the people. He, 
however, was of a different opinion. He 
had no doubt that there were peculiar cir- 
cumstances in each particular State which 
exercised a certain degree of influence, and 
contributed partially to the failure of these 
Constitutions; but the failure was to be 
attributed to other causes. The framers 
of these foreign Charters had adopted the 
forms of free States; they thought they 
had a good capacity for representative 
government, and they took our Constitu- 
tion, not because it was fittest for them, 
but because they found it upon paper; they 
adopted it, not as it was in reality, but as 
it would be if this Bill were to pass, He 
would call the attention of the House in 
particular to the Constitution of France. 
It was framed by a Monarch who was no 
stranger to our Constitution ; and in imi- 
tation of it he had framed a Charter for 
France, composed of King, Lords, and 
Commons. Did it work well? In theory 
it appeared to do so—it appeared even 
better than ours—but in practice it was 
much worse. It did not calmly reflect 
the opinion of the French community, but 
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was blown aside by every gust of feeling, 
and fluctuated with every fluctuating pas- 
sion of the multitude, and sometimes of a 
single man. Who did not remember the 
almost marvellous changes worked in the 
conduct of the Chamber of Deputies at 
different periods? At one time their most 
popular orator was driven from their 
threshold, and a crusade against the rising 
liberty of Spain was determined upon. In 
a few years more, further fluctuations took 
place, arising from parliamentary violence 
and regal encroachment, and the sway of 
the Bourbons was for ever at an end. He 
did not mean to justify those criminal Or- 
dinances which had produced their down- 
fall; but he must say, that any man who 
had watched the progress of the French 
Constitution, must have felt satisfied that 
far better policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment could not long have avoided a colli- 
sion between the Crown and the people. 
These fluctuating changes were attribut- 
able to the uniformity of the franchise. 
That uniformity often had the effect of 
throwing the election into the hands of a 
single man. There was no peculiar in- 
fluence, such as was connected with our 
borough system, that could regulate their 
effects ; an influence which those who now 
supported this measure were ready at once 
to disregard. He repeated, that the 
changes in the opinions of the Repre- 
sentatives in the French Chamber of De- 
puties occurred with every change of the 
prejudices of the people. In one Par- 
liament the popular voice threatened the 
very existence of the Monarchy, while 
in another it was barely represented by 
seven Deputies. The government of that 
country, some years ago, felt it necessary 
to erect a sort of breakwater against the 
effects of the waves of popular feeling, 
and that too in a country in which the 
qualification for a voter was much higher 
than in England. It endeavoured, as the 
means of safety, to limit the number of 
electors though they amounted only to 
90,000, while our Government, by a dash 
of the pen, proposed to add half a million 
of voters to the constituency. The 
French government endeavoured in that 
manner to approximate to our system of 
close Representation. That was, in fact, 
the principle of stability in our Govern- 
ment; yet that principle we were called 
on to throw away, as it was opposed to the 
passing-spirit of the moment. That prin- 
ciple the French government endeavoured 
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to obtain; but they could not preserve it 
for it had not “ grown with their growth, 
and strengthened with their strength ;” 
but had been introduced as a novelty, and 
could not be amalgamated with their pre- 
existing institutions. He admitted that 
nomination boroughs were objectionable 
in theory; and, therefore, though he 
believed they were very salutary in prac- 
tice, yet he should gladly see them re- 
moved, if, in the Bill for removing them, 
he saw the elements of stability. He 
must, however, declare, that he saw no 
such thing. On the contrary, he believed, 
that if a man wished to draw a bill—re- 
moving some anomalies to create others, 
and to sow the seeds of perpetual change 
—he could not better have succeeded than 
by drawing this Bill. They were told, that 
the people were only asking for their natural 
indefeasible rights. What were the natural 
indefeasible rights of the 10/, a-year 
householder, or in what respect were his 
natural rights better than those of the 
nine-pounder ? How was it again, that 
the 40s. freeholders in England were qua- 
lified, while in Scotland the 102. free- 
holders were only just entitled? Surely, 
for the honour of Scotland, the Scotch 
Members ought to look after this. How 
could the proposers of this Bill reconcile 
the fact of the leaseholder of 501. being 
entitled to a vote, while the substantial 
farmer, who paid an annual rent of 1,0001. 
was entitled to no such privilege. It might 
be said, that the latter was a tenant 
at will; but was not the 102. house- 
holder in the town also a tenant at 
will? Certainly he was, and then the 
Ministers proposed to admit the poor 
tenant at will to the privilege of a vote, 
and denied it to the rich one. Surely the 
Ministers could not hesitate to remove 
these objections and anomalies from a 
system introduced for the purpose of 
amending the Representation. They would 
have the less difficulty in doing this, for 
their scheme was not endeared by the re- 
collections of past ages, nor had it taken 
deep root in the habits of the people. 
Another difficulty was this—How would 
they now provide for the Colonial Repre- 
sentation? The Colonies were now vir- 
tually represented. At some things they 
were dissatisfied, and their dissatisfaction 
would be increased when they saw the 
men who now represented their interests 
removed from that'House. On the prin 
ciple laid down by the Ministers, on the 
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principle of this Bull itself, they must 
meet this dissatisfaction by resorting to 
direct Colonial Representation, Had they 
weighed well the evils of such a system ? 
That system had been tried in the Penin- 
sula—it was tried by men of a most esti- 
mable character, and what was the result ? 
They promoted local interests at the ex 

pense of the general welfare. It was said 
by the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Knaresborough (Sir James Mackintosh), 
that this Bill could not have an injurious 
tendency, as it had the support of men of 
weight in the kingdom. That argument 
would be found of no value when it was re- 
membered that that had been the case in 
all revolutions. “I like renouncing my 
rights and privileges,” said an English 
Earl, at the breaking out of the Revolution 
which ended in the usurpation of Crom- 
well, and yet that did not prevent the man 
from suffering in common with the Peer- 
age. The same thing occurred in France 
at the time of the Revolution; and the 
men who made the sacrifice did not escape 
the common ruin. The same_ thing 
happened in 1820 in the Spanish Revolu- 
tion. He spoke this from positive know- 
ledge. All the talent among the aristo- 
cracy—all the rank and fashion of the 
country, went with that Revolution, 

which, in the end, deprived them of their 
home and their country. Let him not, 

therefore, be told in order to reconcile him 
to the measure, that men of wealth and 
rank gave it their support. In the present 
constitution of that House, strong talent 





would always find its way thither. Men 
of talent, of whatever rank or station, 
would make their talent known, and would 
find their way into that House; but under 
the system proposed by that Bill, no man, 
but one possessed of great landed interest, 
or powerful family connection, could hope | 
to enter there, unless he would consent to 
pander to popular prejudices, and would 
advance as his own the most exaggerated | 
popular opinions. 
be the result of the Ministerial Bill; 
would be the course invariably pursued by 
the baffled but aspiring talent of the 
country. The danger arising from a false 
direction given to talent, might be less 
formidable in calm, and quiet, and pros- 
perous times; but, looking to the severe 
distress which had at intervals afflicted 
the country, and which would he feared, 
again occur,—looking to the heavy Debt 
and burthensome taxation which weighed | 


This would infallibly | 
this | 
| bound in duty to oppose it. 
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her down, and which his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters honestly confessed they could not re- 
move,—looking at the threatening aspect 
of Europe, especially France—to the possi- 
bility, aye, even to the probability of war 
—to the vast expenditure that must at- 
tend the progress of war, if war should 
unfortunately arise—and to the national 
exhaustion and individual misery that 
must follow its termination,—looking to 
these, to all these circumstances, let not 
that House, let not his Majesty’s Ministers 
buoy themselves up with the idle hope that 
theoretical improvement would produce 
national satisfaction, or that the trade of 
sedition would not yield an ample harvest 
for many years to come. He knew they 
were told that there was no party which 
desired to overthrow the Constitution— 
or, if there was, that there was too much 
wealth and property arrayed in its support 
to render such a project feasible. He 
begged to answer, that property, which 
was the main-spring of power in well 
ordered times, became the source of weak- 
ness in times of alarm and danger. To 
those who doubted of the existence of 
men entertaining such dangerous schemes, 
he recommended a visit that would amply 
satisfy their minds on that subject-~a 
visit to some of the haunts of sedition, in 
this great metropolis. Let them go to 
these places, and there they would hear, 
sometimes from talented men, the most 
violent expressions of sedition, received by 
a crowded, and not always an uneducated 
audience, with savage cheers of approbation. 
If he could be convinced that the measure 
of the noble Lord would secure the real 


| liberties of the people, and promote their 


happiness, so highly did he value their 


| good opinion, and so anxious was he to pro- 
| mote their weliare, 


that he would unhesi- 
tatingly vote for him, notwithstanding the 
peril into which the Bill must bring the 
Aristocracy and the Monarchy; but feeling 
that it was fraught with a thousand dan- 
gers, and held out only a precarious hope 
of possible advantage, he felt himself 
He opposed 
it, because it opened an interminable vista 
of political change—because it launched 
us on an ocean of great and doubtful ex- 
periment, and when once launched he saw 
no friendly beacon in the distance, no 
blessed haven, where the shattered ark of 
the Constitution might at length repose in 
peace. 

Mr. Gally Knight would give the 
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House a curious instance of the different 
manner in which the times operated on 
different minds. The noble Lord who had 
just sat down, had stated that, within the 
last few months, he had been metamor- 
phosed from a Whig into an anti-Reformer, 
exactly the contrary had taken place with 
him, he had been changed from an oppo- 
nent of Reform into a friend, and he 
must explain the motives which induced 
him to give his unqualified support to the 
Bill. He had long known, that commerce 
and manufactures had gradually raised up 
large masses of wealth and intelligence, and 
a population which might reasonably claim 
the boon of Representation. He was also 
aware, that the Gattons, and Old Sarums, 
were blots that could not be defended, 
being much more pernicious as sources of 
corruption, than useful as inlets of talent. 
So long as there were hopes that room 
would be made for these classes, and 
towns which deserved and desired to be 
represented, so long was he content to 
wait the gradual accomplishment of that 
act of justice. But, when the franchise of 
East Retford was refused to Birmingham, 
when the petitions of the four great towns 
the seats of our principal manufactures, 
were uniformly disregarded — when he saw 
the safety-valve advisedly nailed down— 
when the imbecility of Charles the 10th 
had spread agitation through Europe—and 
when the gratuitous declaration of a 
noble Duke then at the head of affairs, 
had awakened in this country that excite- 
ment, which had unjustly been attributed to 
the present Government, he then came to 
the conviction, that a much larger conces- 
sion to the people than he had originally 
contemplated, must be made, and that it 
ought to be made at once. It was from 
no disregard to the institutions under 
which we lived, that he was ready to sup- 
port the Bill; he yielded to no man in 
his admiration of those institutions, or in 
resolution to support them; and he 
should consider the man who attempted 
to subvert them, when he saw what the 
country had become, under those institu- 
tions, as the worst enemy of the people, 
He did not admit the validity of the prece- 
dent borrowed from other countries, because 
they afforded no parallel; and he would do 
his best to conduce to the permanence of our 
own institutions, because he considered 
them as the most glorious fabric ever 
raised by human skill, and if it was the 
will of Providence that they must fall, he 
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prayed that he might be crushed and ex- 
tinguished beneath their ruins. But, if 
there were one thing more than another 
he admired, it was the elastic nature of 
those institutions. Always the same in 
general outline and fundamental principles, 
they never long remained the same in 
their details and minute parts. They lent 
themselves to the progress of intellect, to 
the temper of the times, and to all the 
changes in wealth and manners, and were 
not weakened by repeated alterations. Our 
forefathers were not afraid of innovation, 
for they introduced great changes. What 
was Magna Charta but a great innovation ? 
To whom were we indebted for that great 
foundation of our liberties, but to the 
Barons of England, a fact, which, he 
hoped, would not be forgotten by their 
successors. The Bill of Rights, and the 
Act of Succession, were great innovations. 
Had our forefathers been guided by the 
much-extolled maxim of “let thiags 
alone,” where would have been our boasted 
Constitution? It had been the result of 
sweeping measures and successive improve- 
ments, and the progress of time and know- 
ledge would require similar measures at 
certain intervals. Our forefathers no more 
intended to close the door to future im- 
provements than they thought it their own 
duty to leave things exactly as they found 
them. If we duly appreciated their wisdom, 
we should neither turn from innovation 
with horror, nor shrink from new measures 
because they were extensive. The object 
of the present innovation (however danger- 
ous it might appear to its opponents), was, 
in fact, to keep danger at a distance, not 
to shake or destroy, but to strengthen 
and preserve. But, the time at which it 
was proposed, was objected to. It was 
said, ‘while revolution is in progress in 
France, and Europe in a state of agitation, 
will you attempt to introduce such a mea- 
sure as the present.” These appeared to 
him reasons which required the change, 
because that agitation would extend, or 
rather had extended to this country, it was 
the duty of the Parliament to guard against 
its effects. Against the fears that danger 
would come from abroad, the House must 
provide antidotes, by leaving no just 
ground of complaint to the people at home; 
and, by giving them the fullest confidence 
in the institutions by which they were go- 
verned. It is added, however, that al- 
though reasonable men might be satisfied, 
the mass would remain discontented, He 
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had a better opinion of the people, they 
had always been remarkable for good 
sense and moderation, their character 
had not changed, they would not, there- 
fore, remain dissatisfied if their demand was 
granted. The want of being properly re- 
presented, was the grievance they com- 
plained of, which must be removed; and, 
when the people of Great Britain were re- 
presented fully and fairly, they would see 
and know, that the measures adopted by 
men of their own choice, would be the 
best the situation of the country admitted 
of. He was convinced it would be the 
wisest plan to grant the full concessions 
proposed and demanded. He would not 
lend himself to a piecemeal improvement, 
for he was persuaded, if the Sybil were 
sent back, and her terms not complied 
with, she would return with increased de- 
mands. Such were the motives and 
views which influenced him, not that he 
should see the triumph of the Bill (for 
triumph it would) with unmixed satifac- 
tion, for he contemplated all great changes 
with anxiety, but he felt no more than 
ought to be felt, on occasions of equal 
magnitude. He was convinced the Bill 
would be productive of great and substan- 
tial advantages to the whole community, 
and that the country would exhibit to the 
world the example of a great nation 
casting off by one strong and peaceful 
effort, the defects which had crept into 
her system, returning from a state of ex- 
citement to contented tranquillijy, putting 
itself into a condition to cohen with 


every difficulty, and procuring for itself 


the best chance of permanent prosperity. 

Mr. A. Dundas said, in consideration 
of the late hour, and the impossibility 
of finishing the discussion that night, he 
begged to move that the Debate be ad- 
journed until to-morrow. 

Mr. O’Connell seconded the Motion, 
which was put and carried, and the De- 
bate adjourned. 


Inuicir Disrttuation (IRELAND).] 
Mr. Spring Rice moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill to regulate Distillation in 
Ireland. 

An Hon. Member hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite would not press the second 
reading of the Bill that evening, as it was 
a very important measure, and time ought 
to be allowed to discuss it. 

Mr. Spring Rice perfectly concurred 
with the hon, Gentleman, as to the pro- 
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priety of a full discussion, but ample op- 
portunity would be afforded in the Com- 
mittee for that purpose. He trusted, 
therefore, the hon. Gentleman would not 
object to the second reading that night. 
There might be objections to the mea- 
sure, and he was most desirous to take 
the sense of the House, and particularly of 
Irish Members upon it. But when he 
said there was no clause in the Bill which 
did not mitigate the existing severity of 
the law, he was quite sure no objection 
would be made to the second reading. He 
was anxious the measure should be fully 
discussed in the Committee, before which 
time he hoped hon. Gentlemen would com- 
pare it with the present state of the law, 
and he should be most happy to adopt any 
practical improvements that could be sug- 
gested. 

Mr. O'Connell said, what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman was quite atis- 
factory, but there were some provisions in 
the measure, which, if they were mitiga- 
tions of the law as it now stood—that law 
ought to be repealed. He alluded particu- 
larly to the inquisitorial clauses respecting 
witnesses. If those clauses were in former 
Acts, they had better be repealed wholly. 
The powers given by this measure were ex- 
ceedingly extensive, and it certainly was 
not a proper subject to discuss at that late 
hour. After what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman, however, he would not 
oppose the second reading. 

Bill read a second time. 


—eeer rer sern— 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 5, 1831. 
Minutes.) Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Mar- 
quis of SLico, for the names and Number of the Magis- 


trates in the Commission of the Peace in Ireland. 
Bills committed. The Suits in Common Law Courts. 


Irntsu Granp Jury PrEsENTMENTS.] 
The Marquis of Westmeath presented a 
Petition, from certain landholders of the 
county of Tipperary and another from the 
inhabitants of Navan, in the county of 
Meath, against the Grand Jury Laws of 
Ireland, and praying for their repeal. 
He trusted, their Lordships would permit 
him to make a few observations on the 
matter of these petitions, and the subject 
to which they related. Their Lordships 
could not be ignorant, that on the late 
elections in Ireland, a demand had been 
made on the candidates, to claim from 
Parliament a general revision, and in most 
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cases a general repeal, of the Grand Jury 
Laws. He had to state to their Lordships, 
that he had looked with the most anxious 
attention into the evidence which had 
been given before various Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament on this most 
important subject; and he had not met 
with the testimony of a single witness who 
had not condemned some part of the 
machinery of the Grand Jury Laws in Ire- 
land; so that in every part it was actually 
impeached. If, then, it was impeached 
in every part, he was bound to assume 
that the whole system was unsound, and 
incapable of working out any good for the 
country. The whole system was in gene- 
ral bad odour with the [rish people, and, 
if it was only for this reason, it merited 
the serious investigation of their Lord- 
ships; which, if it was bestowed upon the 
subject, would be at once considered an 
unworthy infliction upon any people. It 
was a prominent evil, proved by all the 
evidence adduced, that the criminal duties 
of Grand Juries were absorbed, and made 
secondary to the jobbing propensities con- 
nected with their levies of the public 
money. He had to call their Lordships’ 
particular attention to some anecdotes, 
which he could relate respecting the 
manner in which this system worked, 
odious as it was, and deservedly so to the 
people of Ireland. He would begin with 
one occurring in the county of Roscom- 
mon—with which he was connected. In 
the year 1817, a presentment was made 
with his knowledge from the parish of 
Kilglass, for a road to connect it with the 
river Shannon, which washes its shores. 
The population of that parish was im- 
mense, and it contained upwards of 5,000 
Irish acres. It had no road whereupon 
any farmer could convey a loaded cart; 
and the case then was, as it now remains, 
that, though in a county groaning under 
crops of oats, the produce was brought out 
piecemeal, to be consigned to the river 
Shannon as it might ; and, although within 
twelve miles of the great market of Long- 
ford, no loaded conveyance could travel 
into or out of it, nor could then, or can 
now, any farmer transport manure, or any 
other load, in that county, except upon 
horses’ backs. Their Lordships would 
learn, with astonishment, that this county 
was all heavily taxed by the Grand Jury, 
to the amount of from 2s, to 3s. annually 
per acre; concurrently, indeed, with 
those parts of the county where the Gen- 
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tlemen who compose the Grand Jury dis- 
port themselves and reside; but, while 
one part of the county had not a single 
passable carriage road, its wealth was ex- 
tracted to form easy communications and 
gravel-walks in another part of the 
county with which it had neither sym- 
pathy nor interest. Was it to be sup- 
posed that such a system could be en- 
dured? He himself, in 1817, had been 
examined before that Grand Jury, as to 
the oppressed and neglected state of this 
part of the county; and from that hour 
to this, it had remained precisely in the 
same state. He would relate to their 
Lordships, the workings of the Grand 
Jury system in the county of Cavan, with 
which he was somewhat connected; for 
the particulars of which, although he 
would not personally vouch, yet they 
must have had some foundation in fact; 
and no matter how much or how little of 
the history was true, if it was believed in 
whole or in part by the people, it was 
equally worthy the attention of their Lord- 
ships as a picture of the impressions which 
the Irish peasantry have of a system, con- 
cerning the existence of which they could 
have no doubt, for it taxed them punctually 
every six months. Two gentlemen, sup- 
posed to have some interest on the Grand 
Jury, in the year 1813or 1814, wanted 200/. 
They incited a wretch to burn his house 
and his corn-stacks, and to present on the 
county for the sum, promising him their 
interest, ggovided the sum should be lent 
to them. “The proceeding took place, but 
the wretch never got one farthing of the 
money ; but, the story goes, that he got a 
patent, or indulgence from these two gen- 
tlemen who were Magistrates, for stealing 
cows, to stop his mouth. Now, he could 
assure their Lordships, such proceedings 
were perfectly consistent with what he 
had himself known of the results of Grand 
Jury presentments. In the county of 
Westmeath, he had once been witness to 
a proceeding, where some gentlemen had 
assembled to dispose of the pending 
Grand Jury presentments. One was for 
a private road, of little or no utility; an- 
other for an adjoining public road, of 
much traffic. The public road was left 
in a state of comparative dilapidation, 
and the private road presentment for- 
warded, on the ground that the gentleman 
presenting should receive a compliment to 
encourage him to reside. He would con- 
clude with adverting to the known and 
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crying abuses respecting dispensaries, for 
which, their Lordships might be aware, 
Grand Juries in Ireland were bound 
ministerially to provide. A sum equal to 
the private subscription for any particular 
Dispensary, actually sworn to, it was im- 
perative on the Grand Jury to present. 
Some years ago, a presentment was made, 
before the Grand Jury of the county of 
Westmeath, for a dispensary at Kilbeggan. 
Some individuals on the Grand Jury had 
grounds to suspect a fraud, and they called 
the Treasurer before them. He was 
pressed as to whether he had received a 
sum equivalent from private individuals to 
warrant the present tax upon the county. 
He prevaricated, but at length acknow- 
ledged he had not. He denied having 
taken the affidavit sworn to and signed by 
him. The Magistrate, whose name was 
signed to the Jurat, was called before the 
Grand Jury and examined. He confuted 
the statement of the Treasurer, and said 
that he never in his life had affixed a Jurat 
without tendering the oath, and that the 
averment of the Treasurer was false. The 
parties were both living, and with this in- 
stance of the working of the Grand Jury 
Laws, he dismissed the subject, thanking 
their Lordships for the indulgence with 
which they had heard him, but assuring 
their Lordships that no consideration 
should ever induce him to consent to the 
“ee of levying taxes on the people of 
reland remaining with Grand Juries.— 
Petitions laid on Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 5, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bills read a first time; to Amend the Act for 
regulating the Receipt and Appropriation of Fees; As- 
sessed Taxes Composition and Continuance; and Militia 
Ballot Suspension. 

Returns ordered; on the Motion of Mr. Rutruven, the 
Number and Tonnage of the Ships and Vessels that have 
entered inwards, or cleared outwards, into or from the 
Ports of Newry and Dundalk respectively, during each of 
the last ten years:—On the Motion of Lord KILLren; 
the number and description of Arms registered at the 
several Quarter Sessions in each and every County in Ire- 
Jand, from ist January, 1828, to Ist January, 18351; dis- 
tinguishing each year. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hunt, from Inhabitants of 
Llanafan, Vawr, Llanwethan, and several other places in 
the County of Brecon, for an alteration of the Tithe Laws; 
and from Inhabitants of Lees, for Universal Suffrage, 
Annual Parliaments, and Vote by Ballot. By Mr. CALvert, 
from Inhabitant Householders of Christ Church, Surrey, 
praying to be allowed to Vote for Members with Southwark. 
By Mr. Capri, from resident Freemen of Queenborough, 
paying not to be disfranchised. By Mr. Hopeson, from 
A. Potter, and other Inhabitants of Manchester, against the 
10%, Clause in the Reform Bill, By an Hon. Memper 
from the Inhabitants of Ross (Hereford), to Establish 
Poor-Laws in Ireland. By Sir M. W. Ripyey, from the 
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non-resident Burgesses of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, against 
the proposed measure of Reform; and from the Tile Makers 
oi Kingston-upon-Hull, for the Repeal of the Duty on Tiles. 
By Mr. Scort, from the Burgesses of Lauder, in favour 
of the 10th Clause of the Reform Bill, and that the 
Elective Franchise may extend to them. 


Rerorm Peririons.| Mr. Long Wel- 
lesley, on presenting a Petition from the 
inhabitants of Marlborough, in favour of 
the Reform Bill for England, said, there 
were some circumstances connected with 
the petition which required observation. 
A short time since, the hon. member for 
Marlborough presented a petition of an 
entirely opposite nature, from the same 
place. He (Mr. Long Wellesley) was 
instructed to state certain facts, as to the 
manner in which that petition had been got 
up when it was presented. He had there- 
fore stated, that the petition did not express 
the political sentiments of the great body 
of the inhabitants of Marlborough, and that 
the signatures attached thereto had been 
obtained chiefly by the influence of certain 
persons belonging to the Corporation. He 
had further stated, that the parties who had 
got up the petition had also resorted to inti- 
midation to induce individuals to sign it, 
and that a Corporation fund, which ought 
to have been appropriated to charitable 
purposes, had been perverted from its le- 
gitimate object for the purpose of reward- 
ing those who had signed that petition. 
The remarks which he had then made had 
produced the petition which he then held 
in his hand, which contained a direct con- 
tradiction of the declaration made when 
the former petition was presented. He 
hoped therefore the hon. Gentleman would 
declare, that he believed the statements 
contained in the petition which he now 
had the honour to present were correct. The 
petition was most respectably signed by 
persons who were conversant with all 
the concerns of the borough, and who 
would state nothing but what was founded 
in strict truth. He was himself connected 
with the town, and was prepared to say, 
that to the extent of his knowledge he 
believed the petition contained only matter 
of fact. If the hon. Gentleman was pre- 
pared to acknowledge his error, he would 
not press the matter farther, or produce 
any illustration of his statement. He 
must say it was the duty of every Member 
of that House, not to advance anything as 
matter of fact, unless he should before- 
hand have cautiously and diligently satis- 
fied himself of its truth. The petitioners 
recited all the circumstances to which he 
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had alluded, and stated that the sentiments 
of the inhabitants of Marlborough in favour 
of Reform were not expressed in the pe- 
tition formerly presented. He begged it to 
be understood, that he meant to cast no 
imputation on the noble Lord, who he be- 
lieved was the patron of the borough. That 
noble Lord had no doubt acted in the same 
manner as all other persons similarly cir- 
cumstanced, and left every thing to his 
agent. He should not enter into any 
further debate, unless obliged, when he 
should be ready to go into a history of 
certain matters connected with the election 
of the hon. Members for that place. 

Mr. William Bankes was at a loss to 
know why the hon. Member should have 
uttered the concluding paragraph of his 
speech : after his previous call, he could not 
suppose he would allow the petition he had 
presented to pass without observation. He 
felt surprised after the hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks on the subject of making unfound- 
ed and unwarrantable assertions, that he 
should have made himself the instrument 
for promulgating such coarse and un- 
founded attacks as were contained in this 
petition. He apprehended the object of 
the hon. Member was to neutralize the ef- 
fects of the petition formerly presented, not 
from the inhabitants, but from the house- 
holders of Marlborough. It was said, that 
the former petition did not contain the 
sentiments of the majority of the inhabit- 
ants of that borough ; he, onthe contrary, 
asserted that it did. The number of sig- 
natures to the petition just presented was 
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statement to the head waiter of the prin™ 
cipal inn, an authority that was not to be 
disputed. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
adopted the words of the man in theplay— 
“ Oh I am no head waiter, I am a Knight 
Templar: ” the hon. Gentleman’s witness 
was not to be contradicted, and it was to be 
hoped the custom of the Crown Inn would 
not suffer from the charges this head 
waiter had made against the most respect- 
able persons in the place. Another alle- 
gation was, that he (Mr. W. G. Bankes) 
had no means of forming an accurate 
judgment of the public feeling in Marlbo- 
rough as he was unacquainted with the 
inhabitants. This was a most singular 
assertion, he having been returned for the 
borough three times. He had seen his 
constituents frequently, and had some- 
what more than ten or eleven acquaint- 
ances. His grandfather too had sat in Par- 
liament for the same place, so that he had 
an hereditary acquaintance with the Bur- 
gesses. He really was acquainted with 
more than ]00 persons, and many of whom 
were wholly unconnected either with the 
Corporation or with Lord Aylesbury. 

Mr. Long Wellesley would recommend 
the hon. Member not to indulge in ridi- 
cule, and not to rely upon mere assump- 
tion. He knew all that he had himself 
stated with regard to Marlborough to be 
true, and he challenged the hon. Member 
to prove the incorrectness of any one of 
his statements. He had made no allu- 
sion to any head waiter. The petition 
made some allusion to the Corporation 


119: in order to obtain even this number | being under the control of Lord Ayles- 


persons went from house to house solicit- 
ing signatures; the petition he had pre- 
sented was signed by 130 persons, forming 
a numerical majority over the signatures 
to the petition presented by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and further, the individuals who 
signed the former petition were all bona 
Jide proprietors of property in theborough, 
and it was agreed to at a public meeting. 
The supporters of the Bill would not be 
under an obligation to the hon. Member 
for the reference he had made to the for- 
mer petition, because that petition prayed 
for the establishment of the Vote by Ballot. 
He held in his hand a paper, signed by a 
considerable number of householders, de- 
claring the sentiments in the petition pre- 
sented by the hon. Member, respecting 
corporation and other property, unbecom- 
ing and unfounded. The hon. Member 
had appealed for the correctness of his 





bury, and the hon, Gentleman had also 
touched upon it. He could state, that 
an officer of the Corporation had been 
turned out because he refused to do the 
bidding of his Lordship, and when he 
gave way, and ania to perform what 
he was ordered to do, he was reinstated 
in his office. The petition in favour of 
Reform was signed by a large portion of the 
respectable inhabitants. The first name 
that of a much respected banker in the 
town, the second was that of a most re- 
spectable Officer in the royal navy. He 
was satisfied he had not gone beyond the 
truth, in any one particular. The hon. 
Member had stated, that he had an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the inhabitants 
of Marlborough, grounded on the fact, 
that his grandfather formerly represented 
that place. He knew not how long the 
hon, Gentleman’s grandfather had been 
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dead, but he knew that the hon. Member | nothing should have induced him, if he 
was returned by eight or ten persons, | had read the paper, to have signed it. 
who were under the immediate control of | Petition to lie on the Table. 

Lord Aylesbury ; the Corporation having | 

been so for the last fifty years, and his! Pariiamentary Rerorm-Bitr ror 
nominees had invariably been returned.| ENGLanp-—ApJournebD Denare.] On 
The Corporation had even generally the Motion of Lord John Russell, the Order 
been composed of the steward, butler, of the Day for continuing this Adjourned 
footman, and other dependants of the Debate was read. 

family. The present Mayor of Marl-; Mr. R.A. Dundas said, that having on 
borough (Mr. Bruce) was an agent of Lord | a former occasion received the indulgence 
Aylesbury, and he believed his steward. | of the House while he expressed his opinion 
If the researches of the hon. Member had | on this important subject, he was induced 
been as great in Wiltshire as they had | again to trouble them, but he assured them 
been in Egypt and Jerusalem, he would | it should be but briefly. As the Motion 





not have made so many mistakes. The 
Corporation always acted on the instruc- 
tions they received from Mr. Bruce or 
other agents of Lord Aylesbury, there 
was no instance of a division in that select 
body of eight or ten persons, and they 
would have returned a Member of very 
different political sentiments to the hon. 
Member, had the patron required them. 
He had never represented the borough of 
Marlborough, but he had the county of 
Wilts, and he had frequently been at 
Marlborough to act as a Magistrate or, to 
canvass, so that he could claim some ac- 
quaintance with the place, and he knew 
the inhabitants were most anxious that the 
Corporation should be abolished, because 
it was directly under the control of Lord 
Aylesbury. The inhabitants of Marl- 
borough and of the county of Wilts were 
in favour of the noble Lord’s Bill, for the 
truth of this he appealed to the hon. 
Members for the county. The hon. 
Member was therefore not justified in the 
aspersions he had thrown out. 

Mr. Willtam Bankes was authorized by 
Lord Aylesbury to contradict the allega- 
tion that he had ever interfered in any way 
with respect to either petition, and neither 
gave orders to sign or refuse signing. 
With regard to the dispossession of a 
person in the Corporation for not doing 
his bidding; the simple facts of the case 
were these.—The mace-bearer of that body 
had signed a petition which reflected 
strongly upon that body, and charged them 
with an improper discharge of their duties. 
The Corporation thought, most properly, 
that it was inexpedient this man should 
continue in office, and therefore they re- 
moved him. The mace-bearer, however, 
pews to be replaced, and stated, that 

e thought the petition he had signed was 
for a reduction of taxation, and that 





now under their consideration was not new, 
so no new reasons suggested themselves in 
opposition to it. Hecould not help differing 
from the opinion stated last night by the 
hon. member for Kircudbright, that this 
was an improper occasion to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the Bill for Reform 
in the Scotch Representation. On the 
contrary, he thought this a fit opportunity 
for the discussion of that subject. By the 
three Bills having been put before the 
House within a short period of each other, 
the Opposition were not prevented from 
showing the inconsistencies that existed 
among them. He should do so on this 
occasion. He had last night listened to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the member for Knaresborough, and on a 
former night to that of the noble Lord 
who introduced the Bill, but he did not 
think that either of them contained facts 
sufficient to justify the measure. Those 
speeches went to show, that from the 
earliest period to the present moment, there 
had been gradual changes in the form 
of the Representation. But then those 
changes always were intended to improve 
the general condition of the people. He 
did not think that this change would have 
that effect. Besides, he would fearlessly 
assert, that from the earliest time to the 
present moment, among all the changes 
which had taken place, there had been 
no change so general in its provisions, 
and so sweeping in its nature, as the 
change now proposed. The only fact 
established by the speeches to which he 
had referred was, that the Represent- 


| ation had been varied and not uniform, 


and yet the endeavour of the present Bill 
was to establish an uniformity in the mode 
of election. But, since the House of Com- 
mons became an essential part of our Con- 
stitution, there was no period at which any 
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uniform right of election prevailed through- 
out the country,—there might, perhaps, 
have been such in the Saxon Monarchy, 
or in the early feudal periods at which the 
contest was carried on between the Crown 
and the Barons, and at which time the 
mass of the people always went with the 
stronger party; there might have been, he 
admitted, a time at those early periods,— 
although there was no positive proof of the 
fact,—at which the people, under their 
superior lords, exercised their right of vot- 
ing without any particular definite quali- 
fication ; but as internal prosperity and 
good Government were the best proofs of 
the blessings of any Constitution, he would 
waive the consideration of those early 
periods, and ask the House to consider 
the constitution of Parliament from the 
days of Queen Elizabeth to the present 
time. As long as the Crown had large 
hereditary revenues—as long as the feudal 
system enabled the King to extort money 
and services from his vassals,—the power 
of Parliament, and the consequence of 
electors in counties and towns, was, com- 
paratively speaking, small. The noble 
Lord had referred to the reign of the 
Tudors with some degree of exultation, 
and because he found out that the Con- 
stitution was not then settled, he claimed 
for himself the privilege of now making a 
considerable change. But though he 
agreed with the noble Lord that the Con- 
stitution was not settled in the reign of 
the Tudors, yet he must assert, that the 
Constitution possessed at that time, be- 
fore that time, and ever since that time, 
all the peculiarities that now distinguished 
it, as far as regards a varied right of elec- 
tion throughout the cities and boroughs of 
England. That same system continued 
in the reign of the Stuarts, and during that 
period secured to the Commons of Eng- 
land that ascendancy which they had since 
preserved amidst the despotism that had 
fallen on other nations. It was said, the 
other night, that the changes made by 
Cromwell were approved by Clarendon, 
and thus an attempt was made to obtain 
for the present change the authority both 
of Cromwell and Clarendon. He did not 
think that that could justly be done; for 
even if Lord Clarendon approved of the 
changes proposed by Cromwell, still it was 
evident, that Cromwell was much more 
moderate than his Majesty’s present Mi- 
nisters. The noble Lord who introduced 


the Bill had said, that he meant to main- 
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tain “ the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
privileges of both Houses of Parliament, 
and the just rights of the people.” He 
had no doubt that the noble Lord was 
sincere in his wish, but if he was so, did 
he think this Bill would effect those objects? 
What Hume said upon the subject of 
Cromwell’s changes was this? He said, 
“Cromwell, in the Parliament of 1647, 
deprived of the right of election all the 
small boraughs, all the places the most ex- 
posed to influence and corruption : that of 
the 400 Members who represented Eng- 
land, 270 sat for counties, and the rest 
were elected by London and the more con- 
siderable Corporations. The low people, 
who might be so easily guided or deceived, 
were excluded from the right of election, 
and an estate of 200/. value (that was 
most material) was necessary to entitle 
any one to vote.” This was Hume’s de- 
scription of Cromwell’s changes. Now he 
(Mr. Dundas), on comparing the value of 
money then with its value now, believed that 
2001. of that time were equal to 600/. or 
7001. at this time. So that the changes of 
this Republican were much more likely to 
maintain a Monarchical system than were 
those now proposed by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. He regretted that they had not 
adopted that part of the principle of Crom- 
well, which would have entitled this Bill 
to the name of a conservative measure, by 
confining the right of election to persons of 
property—a mode that would prevent 
those corrupt practices which were said 
to exist in boroughs, more especially those 
which were somewhat popularly repre- 
sented. It would be better to introduce 
a measure of a more restrictive nature, 
for then, if it were required to be ex- 
tended, that could easily be done; but 
when once an extensive measure of this 
kind was passed, it would be most dan- 
gerous to attempt to introduce any future 
restrictions. To say the least of the 
measure of Government, it was a mea- 
sure of experiment; and if that experi- 
ment should fail, how was the failure 
to be remedied ? We were asked to put 
aside a system for a few defects which 
it happened to have on its surface, and 
for which it was to be erased from the 
page of history; but if the substitute for 
this system was to fail, what would be the 
consequences? He asked whether, if it 
should fail, the people of this country 
would subside into acquiescence in thesys- 
tem under which we now lived? He 
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thought not, although he believed that 
that system was more calculated to be 
beneficial to the country than the one in- 
troduced by the Ministers. There was 
no person ready to suggest a remedy 
for this evil, When Scotchmen were 
so prudent in their private concerns, 
he could not but feel surprised at the 
mania they had exhibited on the subject 
of politics. That excitement boded no 
good to the future condition of the people, 
and he knew no worse sign of the times 
than the ebullitions of temper and of vio- 
lence which had lately manifested them- 
selves, among the quiet, orderly people of 
Scotland. The excitement which so univer- 
sally prevailed, he believed had been 
in a great measure caused by those who 
were now in office. They had held up 
what they called the grievances of the pre- 
sent system to the observation of the peo- 
ple. That the people had commenced the 
clamour for Reform was a fallacious state- 
ment which had previously been disproved 
by his right hon. friend (Mr. Croker). 
The clamour arose in that House and was 
echoed out of doors. The people were 
contented till the King’s name was enlisted 
against what the hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite called the boroughmonger- 
ing system. He disapproved of those 
exceptions which were to be made in fa- 
vour of certain boroughs—such as Tavi- 
stock and Calne, which the noble Lord 
was disposed to preserve, because they 
contained a few hundred persons more than 
the boroughs he was disposed to disfran- 
chise. It was said, too, because Cam- 
bridge, Portsmouth, and Plymouth had 
now a more numerous population than 
formerly, though the number of voters was 
diminished, that this shewed the necessity 
ofa Reform. But admitting the population 
principle to be the justone for regulating the 
elective franchise, they would be changing 
from a variable system of Representation 
under which every interest in the country 
had flourished, a fixed principle which of 
necessity must work injustice to many of 
the most important interests in the State. 
It was stated by a right hon. and learned 
Member (Sir J. Mackintosh) last night, that 
such an alteration had been made in the 
right of franchise by the two Unions, with 
Scotland and Ireland; that the innovation 
now proposed was on those precedents jus- 
tifiable. In the first place it should be 
considered that times and circumstances 
then and now were very different; and 
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above all, it should be considered that 
although the number of Scotch Represent- 
atives was diminished, that the mode of 
exercising the right of suffrage remained 
the same. The Commissioners there, both 
English and Scotch, used their best efforts 
to render the Union beneficial to both 
countries. Again, as to the disfranchise- 
ment which took place upon the Union 
with Ireland, it bore no analogy whatso- 
ever to that which was now proposed. The 
Irish Corporations and borough-holders 
obtained compensation, and besides, even 
if they had not, the state of the two coun- 
tries required whatever sacrifice had been 
called for on the one side, and submitted to 
by the other. The only thing at all bear- 
ing upon this subject which he had heard 
was the case of the disfranchisement of 
the Irish 40s. freeholders. In that debate 
he had taken no part, and he would not 
then undertake to say whether that mea- 
sure was or was not of benefit to both 
countries. But still he could not help re- 
gretting the absence of the Foreign Se- 
cretary (Lord Palmerston), who, upon the 
discussion of that measure, had character- 
ized it as an act of gross injustice; and 
how that noble Lord could now turn round 
and defend a measure exactly similar in 
principle, he was at a loss to understand. 
The noble Lord had stated, in so many 
words, upon the occasion he alluded to, 
that it could be “ neither moral nor just 
to begin a speculative good by the com- 
mission of a positive act of injustice.” But 
if that class of the Irish freeholders had 
been disfranchised, the country generally 
received a fair compensation; while the 
present Bill of Reform would not only 
destroy the rights of Corporations, but 
those of thousands of individuals. But, if 
the principle adopted were just as regarded 
England, why was not the same principle 
applied to Scotland? His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters agreed that a considerable addition 
should be made to the number of Repre- 
sentatives for counties, bnt to Scotland a 
different principle had been applied; and 
he was at a loss to see why in England 
the principle should be to disfranchise the 
boroughs, and confer additional franchises 
on counties, while in Scotland it was di- 
rectly the reverse. Several Scotch coun- 
ties were to be disfranchised to a certain 
extent, and, though some of them were 
more populous than counties in England 
which returned two Members, no county 
in Scotland was to return more than one 
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Member, and eight of them only one Mem- 
ber for everytwo counties. This was, infact, 
like some of the distinctions in Schedules A 
and B, which appeared to be founded only 
on caprice. The excitement which now 
prevailed had no doubt been partly raised 
by the disturbances in France, and the 
state of the Continent had last night been 
referred to as a justification for Reform at 
home. He believed, that what he had 
stated nine months ago on that subject 
was now confirmed by passing events; and 
that most persons of property in France 
agreed with him in thinking, that their 
Revolution had but exchanged what he 
might call the mild despotism of the Bour- 
bons for the anticipation of evils under a 
new Government. When such violent and 
ruinous changes were taking place abroad 
this was not the time for our Ministers to 
trample upon the blessings that this coun- 
try enjoyed under the present form of 
Government, nor on the advantages of a 
Constitution that had enabled us to attain 
the highest station among the people of 
the civilized world. When he thus spoke 
in defence of that Constitution, he was 
raising his voice perhaps for the last time 
in its behalf. He thought it might be 
compared in some degree to the works of 
the creation, respecting which a poet and 
a philosopher had said, that if parts of 
them appeared inconsistent with each other 
yet that the whole was perfect :-— 

“ And if each system in gradation roll, 

Alike essential to the amazing whole, 

The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only, but the whole must fall.’ 

Captain Berkeley wished to make a few 
observations upon this subject. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had talked of men 
who represented large towns being sent 
shackled into that House. Now he had 
the honour to represent a large town, in a 
manufacturing county, and he did not 
feel that he was either fettered or shackled 
in his opinions, because those opinions 
happened to coincide with thousands, any 
more than any hon. Gentleman was fetter- 
ed whose opinions happened to coincide 
only with the patron of the borough for 
which he sat. Much blame had been 
thrown on the Ministers for the use of the 
sacred name of Majesty on this occasion. 
Were the people then to be reminded of 
that sacred name only when coercive mea- 
sures were to be passed, and measures un- 
palatable to popular feeling? When a 
measure was highly popular, why was 
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not the head of the Government to reap 
the benefit of that popularity ? That blame 
came with a bad grace from the High Tory 
party, who for so long a time made every 
use of his Majesty’s name to prevent the 
passing of the Bill for the relief of their 
Catholic brethen. It was said, that the 
people of England would make use of 
this measure as a disguise for other pro- 
ceedings. That was a libel onthem—they 
had no such idea. When this Bill was 
passed into a law, he trusted we should 
drop all animosities, all excitement; and 
if the cuckoo cry, “the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” offended 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, it would then be 
buried in the same grave with the raven 
croak of “* No change—no innovation— 
and least of all, such a change as this.” 
Sir John Matcolm was sure that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would give him credit 
for being actuated by no hostility towards 
them, and for having no other object in 
view than to treat this asa great public 
question. His remarks, however, would 
principally dictated by what he had 
himself experienced in the course of 
his professional labours. During the 
debates, much reference had _ been 
made to what was the state of the Re- 
presentation under the Plantagenets, the 
Tudors, and the Stuarts, but little had 
been said about the interests of those vast 
colonies which we possessed, if one of 
them could be called a colony—that vast 
empire established in the East, over eighty 
millions of men, with thirty additional 
millions, governed, indeed, by native 
princes, but partly dependent on our Go-~ 
vernment, and partly under our control. 
He belonged to Schedule B, and was, con- 
sequently, among the nomination bo- 
roughs. It was said, that persons repre- 
senting these boroughs were dependent on 
those who nominated them. The answer 
to that was given by the right hon. mem- 
ber for Knaresborough, who, in painting 
his own condition, had deseribed that of 
other borough Members. He was equally 
as independent as that right hon. Mem- 
ber. The hon. member for Kircudbright 
had talked of persons being dependeut for 
their vote on others under the operation of 
the present system. Why he knew of no 
smilies of civilised society in which men 
were not dependent on each other. There 
was not one of the objections which he had 
to the present Bill that he did not state in 
the last Parliament; and now, after calm- 
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ly and deliberately reconsidering those 
objections, he only found his persuasions 
upon the subject more and more confirm- 
ed. Much, indeed, had been said about the 
necessity of yielding to public opinion, 
If that opinion were arrived at on deliber- 
ate investigation and information on the 
part of the public, he would recommend 
that it should be attended to; but to po- 
pular clamour he never would yield. If 
there were any one thing more than ano- 
ther established by the experience which 
history afforded, it was this—that to yield 
to popular clamour was one of the grossest 
errors which those in possession of political 
power could possibly commit. There was 
little to be apprehended from popular 
clamour at any time, or almost under any 
circumstances, in this country. From an 
early period of life he had always held it 
to be an indisputable truth, that of all the 
people upon earth, the English were the 
most difficult to be led into any offence 
against the laws; and though great pains 
had been taken, at different times for the 
purpose of exciting apprehensions in the 
event of the present Bill being rejected, 
yet most advisedly he undertook to say, 
that its not passing that House would never 
produce the slightest degree of violence 
out of doors; for the English, above all 
mankind, submitted the most patiently to 
the dominion of the law. So much did 
he rely upon this characteristic of the Eng- 
lish that he was persuaded that they would 
stop upon the brink rather than press for- 
ward in their career, if the laws were 
against them. Having thus disposed of 
the argument founded upon the assumption 
that violence would ensue upon the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, and disposed of it ina 
manner that could not but be satisfactory 
to the mind of every man acquainted with 
the character of Englishmen, he should 
come to the consideration of a part of the 
subject upon which he must be allowed to 
say that he held very strong opinions. 
When so much had been said about the 
period of the Tudors, and the necessity 
of restoring the House of Commons to what 
it was at that time, did hon. Gentlemen 
forget that the Tudors had, comparatively 
speaking, no armies, no navies, no colo- 
nies? There were not such possessions 
abroad as now belonged to England. 
The circumstances of England to which 
our system had already adapted itself, 
so different now from which they then 
were, taught him that no great alteration 
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such as the Bill would effect could be 
made in that system without causing se- 
rious mischief. In the earlier periods of 
our history as had been shown by the right 
hon. the member for Knaresborough, for 
whose political researches he had the high- 
est respect, the boroughs which were to be 
disfranchised under the present Bill had 
been represented by the sons of noblemen 
or by gentlemen resident within them or 
in their immediate vicinity ; but that was 
at a time long before our domestic trade, 
our commerce with the other nations of 
the world, or our colonial relations, had 
attained to anything like the height or im- 
portance which belonged to them, during 
the last and present centuries. By de- 
grees, strangers who had acquired wealth 
abroad and were acquainted with our co- 
lonies, came to those boroughs; and at 
length they almost ceased to have any Re- 
presentativesexcepting men, who, when in 
the pursuit of fortune, they were extending 
the fame of their native land into the re- 
motest quarters of the world, never ceased 
to cherish an attachment to her institutions, 
and an admiration of the principles of 
justice and rational freedom upon which 
they were founded; and who, coming 
home to enjoy the rewards of their long 
and laborious efforts, desired to take a 
part in the government and councils of 
the country, from which they had been so 
long separated, but from which their af- 
fections had never been estranged. They 
were the men who supplied the places 
of those who had previously represented all 
the boroughs in the kingdom, and by the 
Reform Bill all persons of that stamp 
would in future be excluded from the re- 
presentation of the interests to which they 
belonged, and from any share in the coun- 
cils of their country. ‘The change he had 
described had been wrought by the vast in- 
crease of our population, wealth, and co- 
lonies, and as they had increased they had 
gradually forced the Representation to 
adapt itselftotheir wants, Asmatters stood 
under the system by which the country had 
risen to its present pitch of wealth and 
greatness, not only were the people repre- 
sented in that House, but all the interests of 
the country werefully represented; buthow 
would those interests now stand? Shouldthe 
Bill pass, how, he wanted to know, would 
the colonies have an influence in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament? It was an easy 
thing to seize hold of a popular prejudice 
or excitement, and dilate and declaim upon 
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it. He had seen much of life, and had} perity and greatness, far surpassing the 


visited distant countries, and rather looked 
at the fruits which sprung forth than the 
soil upon which they grew. In this man- 
ner did he speculate upon the present mea- 
sure; and sorry was he to declare his opi- 
nion to be so inimical to it. He calculated 
upon it as being not beneficial to the best 
interests of the country as its warm friends 
and supporters prognosticated, but highly 
injurious. The boroughs which now re- 
presented all the interests of the empire 
would become only the means of sending 
men to that House to advocate their local 
interests, and the general interests of the 
empire must be lost sight of. He would 
leave to other hon. Members to plead the 
causes of the Canadas, of the West-Indies, 
of our possessions in New South Wales 
and in Africa; and he would strictly limit 
himself to the East Indies. He must as- 
sert, then, without fearof being contradict- 
ed, that when this Bill passed, the 
80,000,000 of people of that empire would 
not find one Representative in the British 
Parliament, not one man acquainted 
with their wants and interests, and so free 
from local prejudices and local connec- 
tions that he would be able to attend to 
the welfare of that great territory. He had 
mentioned one peculiarity of Englishmen, 
he should now advert to another; it was, 
that wherever they went, they invariably 
entertained a strong predilection for what 
was called the British Constitution. Now, 
really, he was unable to comprehend the 
policy which wentto destroy thatfeeling: he 
thought,on thecontrary,thatthe great aim of 
legislation should be, to uphold that fecl- 
ing, and cherish it in the breasts of those 
who were exiled from their native land. 
In the distant climes of India, how fre- 
quently among the natives of Britain 
settled there did political discussions take 
place, and possibly that very Bill might be 
under discussion in India at the present 
moment, It was a great mistake, then, 
not to encourage the sentiment of which 
he spoke ; for, of all others, it tended to 
maintain in our fellow-countrymen, both 
at home and abroad, a patriotism upon 
which wise legislators would rely with the 
utmost confidence for the maintenance of 
that spirit by which national independence 
and public liberty were upheld. If, then, 
the Constitution was to be broken up, 
adieu to that patriotism which had carried 
England through so many difficulties, and 
which had raised her to a pitch of pros- 
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warmest hopes of those who had witnessed 
the commencement of her distinguished 
career. As respected India, it was of the 
highest importance that Parliament should 
legislate upon sound principles. It was 
equally a matter of certainty, that no man 
possessed useful information, unless he 
happened to enjoy the advantages of local 
and practical experience ; and without that 
it would be impossible to legislate success- 
fully for our Colonies. The House might 
not be aware, perhaps, of the extraordinary 
changes that had formerly and recently 
taken place in India. He would only 
mention, that within thirty-five years since 
he, as a subaltern, joined a corps in gar- 
rison, at a distance of eighty miles from 
Madras, under the protection of a military 
escort, he had exercised military, civil, 
and political power over the central pro- 
vinces of India—the occupation of which 
completed our recognised sovereignty and 
supremacy over the whole of that immense 
country. It was impossible not to con- 
template with awe so vast a power so 
rapidly acquired; and impossible not to 
perceive that every measure adopted to 
promote its good administration, required 
the most serious deliberation. He would 
not discuss the manner in which our power 
had been attained in India. In his opi- 
nion, the acquisition was unavoidable ; but 
whether that were the case or not, having 
acquired it, we were bound to look to its 
preservation. We could not recede from 
our present position. Financial consider- 
ations, and a desire to prevent India from 
being a burthen to England, had led to 
great reductions. The distinguished noble- 
man now at the head of British India, had 
laboured to promote economical reform ; 
which, in some instances, had led to con- 
siderable changes in the structure of the 
administration. He had lately presided 
over the government of seven millions of 
human beings, and knew, that reductions 
had been recently made in its expenses 
amounting to nearly thirty per cent. This 
could not be effected without great changes 
in the administration. ‘The employment 
of Europeans had been diminished, and 
that of the natives extended. ‘The effect, 
in some instances, and the tendency of all 
these changes, would be, to render our rule 
in India one of control, under high officers, 
in whom great local power would be con- 
centrated, with little opposition from sub- 
ordinate European agents. This change 
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which he deemed useful and salutary, 
would give increased power to those se- 
lected to fill high stations—men who for- 
merly had charge of districts, would be 
intrusted with provinces almost as large as 
kingdoms; and it was upon the enlarged 
knowledge and talent of these local admi- 
nistrators, that we must depend for the 
future preservation of our empire, and for 
the amelioration and improvement of the 
condition of its inhabitants. The highest 
qualifications would be required in those 
who had to perform such duties, and the 
highest motives that could elevate the 
mind would be indispensable. Their am- 
bition must be stimulated; and if the ser- 
vice no longer enabled them to look to 
those fortunes which were formerly acquir- 
ed in India, their attention should be 
directed to England as well as to India, as 
a quarter in which they might acquire fame 
and advancement. The present Lill would 
shut the last gate through which those 
who spent the better part of their lives in 
India, had hitherto been able to enter this 
House. He did not say, that persons, after 
being eight or ten years at home, settled 
on estates, or in towns, might not, under 
the new system, be able to enter this 
House; but their information with regard 
to India would, from the rapid succession 
of events in that country, have become 
obsolete on many important points, and 
they would no longer have the freshness 


of mind and information onthe subject, of 
men recently returned from that quarter of 


the globe. He had expected, that this 
subject would have received some atten- 
tion from Ministers, but it had been quite 
overlooked. If the Bill passed into a law, 
it would be indispensable to provide some 
means, by which persons who had gained 
distinction abroad, should enter _ this 
House; for by putting an end to the no- 
mination boroughs, there would, at the 
same time, be an end to means for the 
introduction of Members into that House 
possessed of the requisite knowledge for 
treating subjects connected with our 
empire in the Kast. With regard to the 
boroughs, then, which had met with so 
much abuse in that House, this good had 
followed, that here, by their means, the 
great Indian interests were represented ; 
but let the present Bill pass, and then he 
begged to inquire, how India could be re- 
presented? If the Bill were carried, which 
he hoped it would not be, he trusted that 
something would be done towards estab- 
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lishing for the Colonies something like a 
Representation, and so affording them the 
means of making themselves heard in that 
House. He was not so unreasonable as to 
contend that a constituency could be 
formed out of the native inhabitants of 
countries which we had conquered ; neither 
did he suppose that a good constituency 
could be formed out of the British resi- 
dents in those places; but he thought that 
a constituency advantageous to the best 
interests of the mother country might be 
formed out of the men who had large 
stakes in those Colonies. Having made 
these few remarks upon what appeared to 
him a matter of the very highest import- 
ance, he would next advert to a subject of 
less magnitude, but of which no trifling 
use had been made, and was likely to be 
made, in the course of the debates upon 
the Reform Bill; he alluded to the mea- 
sures which had been resorted to for the 
purpose of effecting the adoption of the 
Bill. The oratory resorted to upon the 
present occasion—he meant with reference 
to the menaces—reminded him of the first 
piece of oratory he had ever heard in his 
life, the conclusion of which was certainly 
the most effective conclusion he had ever 
listened to. He was on board an Indiaman 
that returned from a long voyage; the First 
Lieutenant of a man-of-warcame on board, 
and being a person of very small stature, 
he found it necessary, in order to make 
himself seen, to use the capstan as his 
rostrum. He addressed the sailors—he 
enlarged upon the vast advantages pre- 
sented to those who entered into his Ma- 
jesty’s service—he expressed his full con- 
viction that the persons he was then ad- 
dressing came the entire length of their 
long voyage for the express purpose of 
entering into that glorious service 5; ‘¢ and 
now” said he, “ presuming that evéry one 
of you will be delighted with so early an 
opportunity of gratifying your wishes, give 
three cheers for the King; and any man 
who does not, T will have him tied neck 
and heels, and thrown into that boat.” 
That certamly was the most effective 
piece of oratory he had ever heard ; but he 
deprecated the application of such oratory 
to the business of that House. He con- 
fessed that he had not come his long 
voyage for the purpose of cheering for 
Reform ; but he hoped that neither he nor 
any other hon. Member who voted against 
the Bill incurred any risk of being tied 
neck and heels, and thrown wherever those 
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who indulged in the menaces to which he 
referred, might think proper to cast them. 

Sir Francis Vincent was one of those 
who had pledged himself to his consti- 
tuents to support the Bill—a pledge which 
had been demanded and given under a 
correct understanding, after a full discus- 
sion in that House, and in the public 
Press, into its merits, had made both can- 
didates and electors thoroughly conversant 
with its provisions. It was erroneous, how- 
ever, to assert, that the pledge was meant 
to apply toa sort of verbal superstition to 
the mereletter of the Bill; what was sought 
was, a promise to support its principles. 
Those who, like himself, had given such a 
promise, had been taunted with being the 
mere delegates of the people in that House. 
Well, if that were a disgrace, he should 
like to know whether it was more honour- 
able, or more constitutional, to be a dele- 
gate of the people, than a delegate of an 
individual, even though he were a Peer? 
But such promises, though just now, for a 
purpose, railed at by those who dared not 
show their face wherever the electors could 
exercise a choice, was as common and 
frequent as elections themselves. All 
candidates made professions of political 
faith, and nothing but party zeal could 
distinguish such professions from promises 
or pledges. The people very rightly de- 
manded those pledges at the late elections, 
and with equal wisdom insisted on their 
being specific. The point of honour on 
which hon. Members opposite had laid such 
stress, would have only opened the door to 
endless recriminations and misrepresenta- 
tions, and therefore was not blindly repos- 
ed on by the people. Supposing a candi- 
date had given a * point-of-honour ” pro- 
mise to support a moderate Reform, were 
not the electors, in justice to themselves, 
hound to ascertain what his ‘‘ moderate” 
Reform was? whether it was the same as 
the moderate Reform of Ministers? He 
said it was a moderate plan, for it only 
went to satisfy the expectations of the 
public. It was framed in obedience to 
circumstances, from which every legislative 
measure derived its peculiar fitness. It 
was to its principle, and not to its letter, 
he repeated, a majority of that House was 
pledged ; and that principle was, the de- 
struction of the unconstitutional system of 
individual nomination—the giving the 
large towns and populous districts a share 
in the Representation—and the extending 
the franchise to those whose intelligence 
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and respectability were the guarantee of 
its being wisely exercised. This was what 
he pledged himself to advocate, and would 
not abandon. The Bill was based, not only 
on common sense, and the usages of the 
Parliament, but on the principles of con- 
stitutional law, as expounded by Black- 
stone; and to contend that this was op- 
posed to the ‘wisdom of our ancestors” 
was only to express ignorance of what that 
wisdom consisted in—namely, in suiting 
those changes in our institutions, which 
time, the great innovator, had rendered 
necessary from his changes in our habits, 
condition and opinions. But for this 
wholesome accommodation of our institu- 
tions to our wants and circumstances, we 
should now be behind the world in the 
progress of civilization; and, like our 
ancestors, exposed to all the evils of feudal 
barbarism. These important facts were, 
thanks to the schoolmaster, familiar to the 
people. They knew, or professed they 
knew, that the present system of Repre- 
sentation, however it might work well for 
the few, by no means worked other than 
ill for the many. They fancied, that if 
that House had years ago been what it 
ought to be, and what the Reform Bill 
would make it—the real Representatives 
of the people—they would not now be 
labouring under the present monstrous 
Pension-lists, and the present monstrous 
amount of National Debt and taxation. 
They felt that hon. Members were human 
beings, and as such, if not controlled, 
would not be uninfluenced in their public 
conduct by regard to their own interest ; 
and they fancied that such had hitherto 
been the conduct of a large majority in 
that House. They acted on these convic- 
tions, and returned a large majority in 
favour of the Reform Bill. They were 
guided by reason, not by the influence of 
tumultuous excitement. It was an actual 
misrepresentation of facts, to say, that they 
expected that the Bill would remove all 
the ills incident to humanity, or that it 
would materially cheapen the necessaries 
of life ; but they knew that all attempts to 
relieve their burthens—to make the rich, 
for example, bear their fair share of the 
taxes, which now so oppressed the poor— 
or to place the consumer, no less than the 
producer of the taxes, on something like 
a political equality—would be useless till 
they were virtually Represented in that 
House. He entirely agreed with them ; 
and, holding with Mr. Pitt, that no honest 
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man could be Minister without a Reform | 
of Parliament, would vote for the second | 
reading, reserving to himself the right of | 
suggesting such Amendments in the details | 
of the Bill in Committee, as might strike 
him to be expedient. 

Colonel Trench said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had only | 
quoted, the preceding night, a portion of | 
the address of Mr. Drummond. The | 
remaining portion was quite opposite, or 
rather gave a different view of the matter 
from what the right hon. and learned | 
Gentleman had represented. He would | 
beg leave to read the remaining passages, | 
which he did with great pleasure, because | 
Mr. Drummond was both a Whig and an | 
honest man. ‘ It is obvious, therefore, | 
that I entertained a strong predisposition | 
to receive favourably the plan which has | 
been propounded by the Ministers, the | 
greater part of which is unexceptionable ; 
and that I had no wish to cavil at trifling 
faults. But since they have resolved to 
compel us to take ‘ the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill,’ without any 
modification, it becomes us to pause before 
we submit to this dictation: for to seize 
upon the charters of unoffending towns, as 
they propose, is a violation of all Jaw and 
equity, which, like any other act of 
tyranny, may indeed be effected by brute 
force, but which leaves no deed, nor 
privilege, nor property, in the kingdom, 
secured on any durable basis ; and, hence- 
forth, all we possess is held on the pre- 
carious tenure of popular sufferance, ready 
to be sacrificed whenever a Ministry, 
sufficiently profligate, shall be willing, 
to retain power by pandering to the pas- 
sions of the mob, and to perpetrate an act 
of spoliation under the ever-ready guise 
of public expediency. Nor does the in- 
tegrity of some, and the experience of 
others, of the present Ministers, afford 
a rational hope of even a transient respite 
fromi a speedy repetition of such acts, since 
they have suffered themselves to be hurried 
by colleagues, famed no less for the un- 
soundness of their judgment and the reck- 
lessness of their principles, than the bril- 
liancy of their talents, into a desperate 
plunge, by a false representation to their 
Sovereign that the Commons had refused 
the Supplies, on a complicated proposition, 
novel even to themselves, which least of all 
required haste, if it did not peremptorily 
demand the most cautious deliberation ; 
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of a suffering and irritated people, the 
only conduct of wise rulers, have rather 
fomented it, for the sake of taking advan- 
tage of their delirium, in order to delude 
their ignorance into the acceptance of a 
According to ‘ the 
whole Bill,’ the House of Commons will 
no longer consist of Representatives of 
interests, but of delegates from mobs. 
Nature and law both admitting inequality 
of property, the Bill will confer equality of 
power. According to ‘ the whole Bill,’ 
whose issues are unforeseen, it is impos- 
sible to retrace our steps, if any error 
should be subsequently discovered in its 
working; so that the folly of taking an 
irretrievable step into an unknown region, 
can only be denied by the assumption of 
infallibility. Every hope of relief to the 
productive classes, except from a liquida- 
tion of the Debt, is fallacious; and al- 
though this burthen may be got rid of by 
wise measures with perfect justice, there is 
as little probability of such wisdom ap- 
pearing under the new Constitution as 
under the old; while the chance of justice 
being observed is much diminished, since 
the pretext of expediency, which shall 
have sanctioned the, plunder of the corpo- 
rations, will apply with aggravated power 
to the robbery of the public creditor; and 
the advantage of so doing, will be far 
more apparent to vulgar apprehension. 
The harvest is richer, and the morality 
the same. When [ avowed myself an 
advocate for Reform, I was no hypocrite, 
and did not, under the mask of renova- 
tion, secretly intend revolution : I did not, 
under the pretext of repairing the popular 
branch of the Constitution, mean to give 
it a new power incompatible with the ex- 
istence of the other branches: I did not, 
under the mockery of loyal attachment to 
the monarchy, intend to set up a republic. 
If, however, this Bill passes without modi- 
fication, all the power of the State is 
transferred from the higher to the lower 
classes, and an ignominious abdication of 
his rights is the only peaceable alternative 
for the King.” He entirely agreed in these 
sentiments, and believed that to pass the 
Bill would cause the invasion of public pro- 
perty, and, at no distant time, the ruin of 
the public creditor. It was rash, impro- 
vident, and revolutionary. What had 
transpired with respect to one of the 
clauses of the Bili ought to make the 
House cautious. He alluded to the clause 
giving votes to 10/. householders. He was 
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not present when the conversation on that 
subject took place, but he understood, that 
the Counsel who drew up the Bill, stated 
the tendency of the clause in question. 
Government, however, persisted in it, not- 
withstanding that explanation of its effect, 
and finally abandoned it, on its being 
mentioned in the House. It had been in- 
sisted that the case with regard to the 
boroughs of Tavistock and Cambridge 
were parallel. This was not, however, the 
fact, as the voters for Cambridge had 
increased, and not diminished, in the 
period alluded to, when the subject was 
mentioned. From the returns, he found 
that in the year 1716 the borough of 
Tavistock had 110 voters, and now there 
were only twenty-five, and the influence 
over these had fallen entirely into the hands 
of the Duke of Bedford; whilst at Cam- 
bridge, in 1716, there were 200 voters, 
and a very few years ago there were thirty 
additional voters, members added to the 


Corporation. These were not nominees of 


the noble person who was called the 


patron of that borongh, but persons of 


opulence and independence. If he had not 
succeeded in conciliating their good opin- 
ion, the influence of that noble person 
would have availed him nothing. ‘The 
noble Lord had certainly forgotten, when 
he compared Tavistock to Cambridge, 
that Oliver Cromwell had once repre- 
sented Cambridge. Certainly the in- 
habitants of that town were not favourable 
to any great changes. The noble Lord, 
indeed, who was called the patron of 
that town and the townspeople, were 
distinguished for their sympathy against 
all revolutionary measures, which was 
the bond of the connection between him 
and them. He was about to have traced 
a comparison, with respect to which he 
had taken much pains, between the pro- 
ceedings of the French Revolution and the 
present Reform Bill—but after the speech 
ofa noble Lord near him, that was un- 
necessary. At present the House was in 
a situation that grieved him; but if the 
fatal day should arrive when the Members 
of that House were under the control of a 
mob, he looked to the House of Lords as a 
body which would withstand the measures 
forced on the Commons by violence from 
without, and overwhelming eloquence, 
with passion, from within. He hoped 
and trusted that the spirit of the gentle- 
men of the empire would resist such 
democratic violence, and that the older 
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aristocracy in the other House, and the 
younger scions of that body in the Com- 
mons, would, when the time arrived, act 
like Englishmen. 

Sir James Mackintosh begged pardon of 
the House for intruding an explanation, 
which was occasioned only by one circum- 
stance. The hon. and gallant Member 
had brought a charge against him for 
having given one passage from the address 
of Mr. Henry Drummond, without having 
read the whole of it—a defect which was, 
however, supplied by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman himself. Now he thought that 
the hon. Gentleman might as well have 
broughta charge against him for not having 
read the whole of the third Book of Cicero 
de Legibus, because he had quoted a small 
passage of it. This reminded him of a 
friend who, in a speech in that House, had 
made an unconscionably long quotation 
from the /Eneid, and Mr. Canning having 
met him a few days after, asked him, 
‘*« When does your friend mean to give us 
the rest of the Aeneid?” He had, he 
believed, said, that Mr. Drummond was 
one of the most able and acrimonious op- 
ponents of the Reform Bill; and this 
statement would, he thought, lead others, 
as he believed it had led the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, to supply their acri- 
mony from that address. Now that he 
was up he would, if consistent with order, 
beg to correct another mistake which had 
been made respecting him. He had been 
represented, by a newspaper of powerful 
influence, great circulation, and generally 
remarkable foraccuracy, as having said, that 
political privileges were property, whereas 
he had said directly the contrary, and he 
appealed to the House whether the whole 
tenor of his argument had not been directly 
the other way. 

Mr. G. H. Vernon said, that great stress 
had been laid by the anti-Reformers on 
what had taken place at the late elec- 
tions, for the purpose of showing, that the 
people had been misled into giving their 
support io those who professed their rea- 
diness to support the Government in the 
present measure which had so entirely at- 
tracted the attention of the country; and 
in particular a great deal of taunting had 
been thrown out about the cry that had 
been raised of ‘* the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill.” Now he was 
ready to acknowledge that he himself had 
assisted in teaching that phrase to the 
people [cheers], and he had done this in 
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order to endeavour, as mucli as possible, 
to prevent the country from mistaking 
pretended friends for real friends of the 
measure; and for the purpose of showing 
that the adoption of that, or some similar 
phrase, was of great service, he might just 
mention that the word ‘‘ Reformer” was, in 
large letters, applied to his anti-Reforming 
predecessor, from which the necessity of 
having some test to assure the people of 
the intentions of the candidates was made 
evident. But though he had taught the 
people that phrase, he did not mean to 
teach them that they were to cavil about 
petty details in considering the claims of 
the candidates that presented themselves, 
for he well knew, if that was attempted, 
they never would be able to arrive at any 
satisfactory result. It was their general 
adoption of this phrase that was the reason 
of the phenomenon which the hon. mem- 
ber for Aldborough had not been able to 
solve. The hon. Gentleman had stated, 
that such a feeling was never known to 
have existed before. And why?  Be- 
cause never before had there been pre- 
sented a practical measure to which the 
people could give their hearty support, and 
by which they could find it worth their 
while to stand. He, for one, was ready to 
admit, that moderate Reform would not 
have satisfied him. When the genius of 
Reform should appear before him, he 
would not crouch to it with dismay or 
dread—he would not be content with 
merely sacrificing to it a hecatomb of 
venal boroughs—he would not grudge it 
those offerings which were necessary for 
its establishment upon a sure and perma- 
nent foundation: on the contrary, instead 
of attempting to appease it, as the Hindoo 
Pagans did their Idol Gods, he would be 
prepared to hail its approach as the ap- 
proach of an era of good. He would | 
tender to it all that savoured of nomi- 
nation, as a reasonable homage and a 
dutiful expiation—he would glory in those 
very effects which its appearance promised, 
and which had so deeply excited the anger 
of the anti-Reformers, though they also 
offered their little modicum of incense, 
and trembled as they offered it. The 
right hon. member for Tamworth (Sir R. 
Peel) had taken an opportunity to depre- 
cate the introduction of all party feeling, 
and to express a hope that this absorbing 
subject would be discussed with that 
coolness and deliberation which the great 
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manded at the hands of the Legislature. 
If by party feeling the right hon, Baronet 
meant the acrimony of party feeling, no 
one would more cordially join in’ the 
furtherance of that sentiment than him- 
self; at the same time, bearing testimony 
that from no cne could it have come with 
a better grace than from the right hon. 
Baronet, who was ever most careful to 
avoid anything like an approach to such 
an exhibition on his part. But he thought 
that, in addition to this abstinence from 
party feeling, it was still more necessary 
that Gentlemen should make a covenant 
with themselves, to abandon all the pre- 
judices to which they had formerly sub- 
mitted their minds. There were two kinds 
of prejudices—the one an adherence to old 
established feelings, which by long habit 
had become, as it were, a portion of our 
nature ; and the other a too great readiness 
to snatch at speculative theories, in the 
expectation that they would lead to those 
results which a sanguineness of disposition 
had depicted as desirable. There was 
another feeling against which hon. Gen- 
tlemen would also do well to ‘guard them- 
selves, and that was, the working of self- 
interest. He knew that it was easy to 
gloss this over with the idea that for the 
Representatives of close boroughs to vote 
for their extinction, was tantamount to the 
committal of a sort of suicide, or perhaps 
parricide would be a still better term; in 
addition to which a favourite argument 
with the anti-Reformers was, that every- 
thing in the Constitution of the country 
was so sacred, that it could not by any 
means admit of a change. In his opinion, 
however, the Gentlemen: who took this 


view of the subject, took a narrow view of 


it. The Constitution of a country was 
a practical thing, instituted for the good 
government of that country, and, therefore, 
it would always be wise to call in aid of it 
the lights that experience might be able to 
afford. One of the reasons why political 
economy had fallen so much into disrepute 
was, because it attempted to lay down a 
theory for the government of certain mat- 
ters, without paying sufficient attention, 
or having sufficient regard to the facts 
that were in existence. But if this was 
objectionable in political economy, how 
much more so would it be in legislation. 
Government ought to be always progres- 
sive; it was a tree watered by human tears 
and blood, and it ought constantly to store 
up the fruits of experience, and be tried 
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by the test of history, in order to its form- 
ing a correct judgment of the meteors that 
occasionally spread terror through our 
atmosphere. The reason why ordinary 
phenomena caused apprehension, was only 
ignorance. 
“ The sun’s eclipse disastrous twilight sheds, 
O’er half the nations, and with fear of change 
perplexes Monarchs.” 

But they were only perplexed by their 
ignorance. Ignorance and inexperience 
were the causes of bad government, while, 
by looking on the past as ephemera, Go- 
vernments might view any phenomena, 
however porteutous, and gaze upon them 
without any alarm. The present plan, 
however, was not open to the objection 
of being founded on theory; it was one 
built upon practical experience, and taking 
their stand on the ground ofa free Press, he 
thought that they might look without dismay 
at the alarm that had been raised of violence 
on the part of the many on the one hand, 


or on the other of tyranny on the part of 


the few. In his opinion they ought not to 
admit into this Reform Bill anything that 
had not been already tried, and by adopt- 
ing this course, they would have the ad- 
vantage of having experience for their guide 
in all that they did. In saying this, he 
did not intend to intimate that he was 
pinning his faith upon what took place in 
the time of the Plantagenets and the 
Tudors ; but his desire was, that if possible 
every improvement should at once be 
adopted, so as to render the measure, as 
far as practicable, a complete measure, and 
not to leave it open to any subsequent 
alteration. A great deal of reference had 
been made to the feeling which had re- 
turned the present Parliament, and it had 
been said, that the majority which now 
existed in favour of the Bill, had been pro- 
duced by making the minds of the people 
feverish, which im its turn had been pro- 
duced by the Government for party pur- 
poses ; but the Gentlemen who made use 
of this argument might as well suppose 
that lightning was produced by those phi- 
losophers who constructed and directed 
conductors to disarm it of its danger. 
The only desire of Government was, to 
avert the peril that on coming into office, 
they had already found to exist; the Go- 
vernment did not claim this as their thun- 
der. On the contrary, it might be attri- 
buted to that first great cause, who “ rides 
in the whirlwind, and directs the storm,” 
for it was he who had inspired his creatures 
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with the spirit of liberty, and had given 
them free will wherewith to execute it. 
Another argument made use of by the 
opponents of this measure was, to refer to 
the victories and prosperity and power of the 
country as it had existed under the repre- 
sentative system which it was the object 
of the present Bill to demolish; but it 
should be remembered, that while our 
annals were full of victories, they were 
full also of reverses; that while they told 
of our grandeur they told also of our losses ; 
and that while the Gazettes contained an 
account of our triumphs, they contained 
also a list of the bankruptcies which had 
followed upon those triumphs. Another 
reason which justified the proposed 
change was to be found in the writings of 
every publicist of foreign countries that had 
ever written upon the British Constitution. 
They had never conceived the Constitution 
to consist of the boroughs, but had always 
treated of them as its disgrace. The last 
evidence to which he would allude was, 
that of our own consciences 3 for let them 
look to the attention that was always paid 
to Members for counties ;_ it was invariably 
greater than that paid to borough Repre- 
sentatives. It might be true, that in some 
cases there had been talents which had 
overborue these difficulties; but even in- 
ferior talents, if accompanied with this 
advantage, and set forth with three aste- 
risks—the value of which was known by 
all readers of newspapers, was highly 
prized, and the tone and strength of a 
Ministry was well judged of by the num- 
ber of county Members whose support they 
could claim. Butthe grand mistake was, 
to suppose, that the principle of the Bill 
was disfranchisement. Its principle was 
not disfranchisement, but enfranchisement; 
for the great object that it purported to 
efiect was, the association of a larger body 
of the people with the Government, and by 
that means to improve their patriotism, and 
identify their feelings with the legislature. 
The excitement that the agitation of this 
measure had produced among the people 
he looked upon as a good instead of an 
evil: and even if the Government were 
mistaken in the advantages that were ex- 
pected to accrue from the Bill, he should 
say, that its having been brought forward. 
would be a benefit (unless it contained 
things absolutely prejudicial), in as much 
as it would have taught the people to look 
forward to a change from that system 
which had subjected them to so many 
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grievances. The gallant General (Sir J. 
Malcolm) had complained, that under the 
proposed alterations the colonies would 
not be represented : but he begged to ob- 
serve, that they were sent there to govern 
the colonies, and not to be governed by 
them. With respect to the gallant Gene- 
ral himself, every Member must fecl obliged 
and benefitted by the. perusal of the elabo- 
rate works which that hon. Gentleman had 
written upon India, and which he would 
venture to say would give more information 
to the House than five Members sent from 
that country could ; and, therefore, with 
such sources of information at their com- 
mand, he did not see why it should be 
expected that gentlemen coming from 
those distant parts should have the privi- 
ledge of stepping into the House through 
the medium of a cheque on their bankers. 
But another class of persons who, accord- 
ing to the gallant General’s view, would 
be excluded by this change in the Repre- 
sentation of the country, were oflicers 
who had spent the early part of their lives 
in the service of the country: on this 
point, however, he begged to remind the 
gallant General, that Sir Samuel Hood, 
Sir Alan Gardner, and Lord Cochrane, 
all of whom came within the description 
given by the hon. Gentleman, had been 
sent to that House as the Representatives 
of places much more populous than 
many that were about to receive their 
enfranchisement through the medium of 
this Bill. The real question, however, 
after all, came to this—whether it was ad- 
visable that the system of nomination 
which now existed should be still allowed 
to exist? If it were thought that such a 
system was wise, he certainly was of 
opinion that it would be much better to 
adopt a direct theory on that subject, 
rather than to allow the thing to take 
place in the dark, without knowing how far 
it might extend, or what might be its abso- 
lute results. To what purpose was the 
solemn mockery of an election, with its 
writs, and returning officers, and hustings, 
and candidates, if a little inconvenience, 
a little expense, a little of the wisdom of our 
ancestors, in the shape of drunken brawls, 
and tipsy fights, were the sole flowers that 
were to be gathered from that decayed field 
of bribery andcorruption ? It was said, in- 
deed, that the system of nomination 
tended to the advance and encouragement 
of rising talent; but, in his opinion, an 
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pended on the display of ability and the 
soundness of character, was much better 
calculated to produce emulation, and to 
elicit the genius of the country. The 
next point for their consideration was the 
extension of the suffrage, as proposed by 
the new Bill, and on this head much ca- 
villing had arisen as to the anomalies to 
which this extension gave rise. But it 
was remarkable how suddenly sensitive 
the feelings of the anti-Reformers had be- 
come upon this topic. In the system that 
at present existed, they had never been 
able to discover any of these anomalies ; 
and yet there were some who had the 
hardihood to assert, that the anomalies of 
the present system were much more numer- 
ous and much more glaring than those 
contained in the new system according to 
the Reform Bill. The arithmetic of the 
opponents of the Bill was very nice, but 
until they could find out that two was less 
than nothing, he could not agree in it; 
at all events, it was better that Blackburn 
should have one Member, and Malton two, 
than that Gatton should have two, and 
Blackburn none at all. With respect to 
the expense of elections, he could assure 
the House, that an alteration in that re- 
spect was not proposed from any selfish 
feeling on the part of the members of the 
Government, but because they felt, that 
the Reform Bill would accomplish no Re- 
form without that accompaniment; and 
that to leave the expense as it now was, 
would virtually be to put the returns in 
the hands of the rich, and not in the hands 
of the people. The word “ revolution” 
had been used again and again, to scare 
the timid from their purpose; but he 
would tell Gentlemen, that though they 
ought to fear their own prejudices, they 
need not fear the people whom they would 
enlighten by this measure, for the result 
would be, the conciliation of the people, 
whom they would identify with their in- 
terests as soon as they had associated them 
with their power. At the Reformation 
they had left their civil liberty at the 
mercy of the Sovereign, for the sake of 
their spiritual freedom; at the Restoration 
they left their liberty for the sake of 
their loyalty at the Revolution, they left 
their loyalty; for the sake of their liberty ; 
but now, at the present juncture, they 
were fortunately in a situation to be 
able to preserve their loyalty and ensure 
their liberty. Allusion in the course of 
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been made to Burke’s “ Day-star of the 
British Constitution,” and he would be 
content to see that star set—he would be 
content to see its lustre diminished and its 
splendor fall away, though it was ; 

“‘ Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better it belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day,” 
because he felt that it could only be ex- 
tinguished by the superior light of that 
day of which it was the harbinger—of that 
sun which was now commencing to dawn 
upon them in token of its future glory, 
and which would bring the diffusion of 
light and the equality of liberty with heal- 
ing in its wings: even now that long- 
expected luminary was rising out of the 
deeps of moral night—even now it was 
replenishing itself from its original sources 
of existence with fresh energy and re- 
novated life; and never would it set on 
those who regarded it with reasonable and 
reverential homage—on those who were 
prepared to walk in the paths of liberty, 
cheered by its lustre and guided by its light. 

Sir E£, Dering rose, to opppose the 
Bill. With respect to what had _ been 
said about the anomalies existing in our 
Constitution, he thought that it could be 
shown that they were the cause of bene- 
fit rather than of disadvantage. Men of 
influence in other countries had tried to 
assimilate the constitution of their own 
country to that of Great Britain, but by 
neglecting to borrow our anomalies, the 
utility of which they did not understand, 
they had in general failed, and had always 
fallen short of that practical utility which we 
found in our Constitution. With reference 
to this Bill, he must say, that the noble Lord 
who introduced it had not established the 
existence of any great practical grievance, 
and accordingly, he could find no practical 
benefit which would result from the Bill. 
if he had not misunderstood the noble 
Lord, he had stated that no immediate 
benefit would result from it to the people. 
The noble Lord, too, had, in the course 
of his observations, drawn a favourable 
picture of the prosperity of England, and 
of the morality of Englishmen, and had 
contrasted them with the prosperity and 
morality of Spain, and before the noble 
Lord attempted to alter the Constitution, 
he ought to show, as the co-existence 
of this superiority on the part of our 
people and our country could not be denied 
that the Constitution was not the cause 
of all our advantages. He thought cer- 
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tainly that it was; and the House of 
Commons would not act with its usual 
deliberation if it committed the happiness 
of the whole people to the result of a 
doubtful experiment. He could never 
believe the House of Commons would con- 
sent to trust the welfare and future tran- 
quillity of the whole people of Great Britain 
to a measure such as the Bill now under 
the consideration of the House—a measure 
which did not promise one single advantage 
in return for the sweeping changes which it 
would effect in the condition of all classes 
of the community. The principal object 
which the Members were all bound to take 
into consideration, ere they gave their 
consent to the Bill, was, the remedy which 
it provided for the evil, now so generally 
acknowledged, in the existence of the no- 
mination boroughs; and whether the 
remedy which it provided was such as was 
fittest for that alleged evil. He was not, 
at that moment, going to occupy the time 
of the House by raising up any argument 
as to the power of applying this remedy 
which was possessed by the Parliament ; 
but he would refer to the authority of Mr. 
Pitt, who, in the years 1782 and 1785, 
declared it to be his opinion, that, in ef- 
fecting a Reform of that House, they 
ought not to proceed by disfranchising 
the nomination boroughs. The disfran- 
chisement of the Scotch boroughs, at the 
Union, was not anomalous to the opinion 
maintained by that statesman ; for those 
boroughs were disfranchised, or not, ac- 
cording as the Commissioners appointed 
for that purpose saw fit; whereas the 
disfranchisement now proposed was of a 
sweeping character, and was effected more- 
over, by the Parliament itself. The next 
objection which he had to urge against the 
Bill was, its unequal operation upon that 
class which it was intended to enfranchise. 
It would be found to give an undue ad- 
vantage to the 10/. householders over the 
cultivators of the soil; it would tend to 
create a sort of Universal Suffrage in towns 
and cities, whilst it would deprive greatnum- 
bers of agriculturists, and residents in the 
country, whose rent was not so high, owing 
to the great cheapness of their dwellings, of 
their votes, to which they were as well 
entitled, in point of station, as their more 
fortunate fellow-subjects. None of these 
could possess a vote, under the provisions 
of the Bill, who did not occupy a tene- 
ment rated at 50/. a-year, and whose 
lease was less than of seven years’ dura- 
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tion; and this clause exhibited, on the 
part of the noble Lord, a great reluctance 
to give the landed interest that weight in 
the legislative body which was their due, 
and which, heretofore, they had invariably 
possessed. The mode, too, in which the 
noble Lord had distributed the Members 
amongst the various and contending in- 
terests of the country, the colonial, the 
mercantile, the shipping, and the manu- 


facturing, all of which would possess their | 


adherents under the operation of the Bill, 
would leave the agricultural and landed 
interest, actually short of its present 
friends by no less than thirty Members. 
It might, therefore, be asked, with the 


greatest reason, and with every regard to | 


a fair and upright opposition, was this a 
measure such as could be proposed con- 
sistently with his Majesty’s recommend- 
ation in his Speech to the House? Was 
it caleulated to preserve inviolate his 
kingly prerogative, and to secure also to 
the other branches of the Legislature that 
fair share of influence which, by being 
combined with the representation of the 
people, had hitherto formed so perfect a 
bedy? So far from this being the case, 
he would venture to prec<lict, that it would, 
at some future day, be found difficult to 
limit the effects of the measure, which he 
feared was but the forerunner of still 
greater changes. The noble Lord had 
limited the disfranchisement of certain 
boroughs to one Member; but would not 
a reformed House of Commons take away 
from those boroughs the remaining Mem- 
ber? He had endeavoured to point out 
some of the anomalies which were to be 
found in the Bill. He was persuaded, 
that if it passed into a law, it would lay 
the ground of differences, and open the 
door to discussions, which would be end- 
less. It would, moreover, open the door 
to Reform to an extent which it was fright- 
ful to look at. How, he asked, was the 
noble Lord to ensure them against the 
first motion in a Reformed Parliament, 
being for the removal of those anomalies 
still left in the Constitution to offend the 
taste of theoretical and speculative minds ? 
How was it to be supposed, that with the 
power in their hands they-would consent 
to see the offensive disproportions of 
Tavistock with 4,000 inhabitants sending 
two Members to Parliament, while another 
place with ten times that amount of popu- 
lation sent only one. He was very well 


satisfied, that the noble Lord himself had 
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' no ulterior objects beyond the measure 
| itself; but could the noble Lord answer 
for his allies? He confessed, that he 
| could not help looking with apprehension 
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for the fate of all the best institutions of 


| the country, when he saw the noble Lord 
| proposing a measure of this sweeping vio- 
| lence, supported and cheered on by all 
| the turbulent and seditious spirits of the 
— men who had ever shewn them- 
selves ready and eager to abuse and decry 
| everything venerable and ancient in the 
| laws and institutions of the land. It was 
| because he desired to preserve these for 
| the benefit of the people that he would 
resist the wishes of the people, declared 
under the excitement of a temporary 
| passion. It was for what he believed in 
| his conscience to be the true interests 
| of the people, that he resisted the mea- 
sure, and he hoped the House would do 
him the justice to believe, that he was 
influenced by no less worthy motives. 
If those who thought with him, that the 
Constitution had been the cause and was 
still the bulwark of the happiness, the 
freedom, and the glory of the country, he 
hoped they would rally reund it, and it 
was not yet too late. Let its resources 
be confidently relied upon, and by the 
force of their own native vigour and 
energy they would again restore us to our 
supremacy above the other nations of the 
world, and secure us alike against the 
designs of foreign foes without, and the 
machinations of secret enemies within. 
Mr. £. L. Bulwer said, that so far as 
the people were concerned, it was not 
denied, that the Bill was already carried ; 
and the late election alone had rendered 
it idle and superfluous to insist on those 
more popular measures, which, though 
founded at first on just reasoning, might 
now assume the appearance of unneces- 
sary declamation. But he was glad to 
perceive, that it was chiefly on the suppo- 
sition that it was the tendency of the pro- 
posed Bill to affect not only the illegiti- 
mate influence, but the due and whole- 
some power of the aristocracy, that the 
more enlightened and independent of the 
anti-Reformers were disposed to consider 
the question. It was on this ground that 
he desired to meet them. He would not 
challenge their premises, he would only 
combat their conclusion; and since, not- 
withstanding some remarks that had fallen 
from the noble~ Lord, the member for 








Wootton Basset, he was not yet so imbued 
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with that spirit which must more or less 
pervade all political parties, as to feel any 
regard for principles at once strengthened 
and embittered by an habitual conflict 
with persons, he trusted that he should 
not lose the attention of the hon. Gentle- 
men on that side of the House, if he re- 
frained from exciting it by the harsh 
vituperatives that had been so lavishly 
bestowed on their opponents. On the 
other hand, he trusted that he should be 
judged by the hon. Members opposite by 
the general tenor of the few observations 
he was about to make, and not by the 
verbal inaccuracy, or the unguarded heat 
of expression, which were necessarily in- 
cident to a want of practice in public 
speaking in general, and to a want of 
knowledge of this House in particular. 
He should proceed, without further pre- 
amble, to what had long seemed to him 
the strongest, and was now the most 
ostensible, ground on which the anti- 
Reformers rested—namely, the probable 
manner in which the proposed Bill would 
affect the power of the aristocracy. And 
when they spoke of the power of any 
political body distinct from the people, 
they must remember, that that power was 
at this day solely the creature of public 
opinion; and that it was only in propor- 
tion as it lost or gained in public opinion 
that that power could really be said to be 
lessened or increased. Admitting this 
fact, which was so indisputable as to have 
passed into a truism, and glancing over 
the aspect of affairs, would any man say 
that the power of the aristocracy was now 
so safe, so secure in public opinion, that it 
ought, at once, to resist the idea of 
change? On the contrary, could any man 
note the commonest signs of the times, 
attend any political meeting, read any 
political writing, have the most shallow 
acquaintance with the organs of political 
opinion, and not confess, that so deep was 
the demarcation between the aristocracy 
and the people, that it had become suffi- 
cient alone to obtain popular suffrage, to 
declaim, however ignorantly, against aris- 
tocratic privilege? The anti-Reformers 
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complained of this more loudly than the | 
Reformers, and yet they referred us to | 


causes much more terrible and irremedi- 


able than those which really existed. | 


Again and again—usque ad nauseam— 
they had referred us to the first French 
Revolution, and libelled the English aris- 
tocracy by comparing its situation with 
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that of the French. But at that moment, 
when the English aristocracy were not 
popular, it would be well to remember 
that there was no analogy in the cases, 
The people of this country had not, as 
the people of France had in that, a long 
and black sum of offences against their 
superiors, to be scored off on the great 
reckoning day of revenge. ‘The English 
aristocracy might occasionally be charged 
with a haughty neglect of the people, and 
with too obstinate a stand upon harsh 
laws and ungracious prerogatives. But 
they could not be charged with the same 
terrible misuse of power that absolutely 
characterized the French; not with the 
same grasping oppression, not with the 
same unblushing venality, not with the 
same degrading sycophancy to royal vices, 
or the same ruthless indifference to na- 
tional distress. The great wealth of the 
English aristocracy, and their consequent 
independence of the Court, had preserved 
them as a body, from the double necessity 
of meanness and extortion, and enabled 
them, as individuals, to purchase popu- 
larity at the cheap cost of pecuniary ex- 
pense. And if the cause of any odium 
they might have incurred, had no analogy 
to those causes which directed the venge- 
ance of the French people against their 
noblesse, neither, on the other hand, could 
it be vaguely referred, as some hon, Gen- 
tlemen had attempted to do, merely to 
the general growth of liberal opinion ; for 
it would be an assertion altogether with- 
out proof to say, that there had ever 
existed a period in this country, at least, 
since the time of Jack Cade, when the 
doctrine of equalization of rank or pro- 
perty had obtained so extensively, that 
the people had formed a hatred to their 
superiors, merely from their superiority, 
or that they had cherished a hatred for 
power solely from a love for experiment. 
Whatever arguments might be alleged in 
favour of the Lostwithiels and the Old 
Sarums, it was not attempted to be denied, 
that they had made not only the Parlia- 
ment, but the aristocracy thus influencing 
the Parliament, unpopular to so great an 
excess, that not only the ills of all the 
State, the wars, the expenditure, the 
debt, but even the very calamities inflicted 
by Providence, the scarcity, and the 
drought, had been laid to the charge of 
this noxious influence; and the very ex- 
travagance of these attacks, if matter of 
ridicule to the defenders of the system, 
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was a proof at least of the extraordinary | 
odium which the system had incurred. | 


Here, then, at once was the cause of that 
great and growing division between the 
classes which was so deeply to be feared : it 
was obvious, for the sake of the aristocracy 
alone (for if he was right in saying, their 
power was the creature of public opinion, 
it was the aristocracy alone who could 
lose by a violent collision with public 
opinion), for the sake of the aristocracy 
alone, they ought to heal the division : 
and it was equally obvious, that in order 
to heal the division they must remove the 
cause. And thus, even were it possible 
that while the people had suffered under 
the disease, they had not clamoured for 
the remedy, were it possible that while 
they had felt an irritation under the pre- 
sent system, they had not agitated any 
definite question of Reform—it would, 
nevertheless, be the great and main prin- 
ciple of this Reform, that every true ad- 
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vocate—not for the people only, but the | 
aristocracy, ought to endeavour, as soon | 


as possible, to carry it into effect. 


It had 


been said, that if you remove the nomina- | 


tion boroughs, you bring the House of 
Lords into direct collision with the House 


of Commons; and that the influence of. 


the House of Lords, felt on the floor of 


that House, often preserved the former | 


from the odium of rejecting popular 
measures before their own immediate tri- 
bunal. But was there ever anything so 
glaringly inconsistent as the application 
of this argument? Hon. Gentlemen 
were willing that the House of Lords 
should now be brought into direct and 
violent collision with the House of Com- 
mons, lest it should be brought into colli- 
sion with it hereafter. Hon. Gentlemen 
were willing that the House of Lords 
sbould now incur the certain and collected 
odium of the country, for fear it should 
incur its possible and partial odium here- 
after, in some imaginary epoch in futurity. 
But, passing over the notable inconsistency 
of the application of the argument, and 
granting the argument itself its full 
force—granting that there were times and 
occasions in which it was well that the in- 
fluence of the House of Lords should be 
felt in that House, and that it did serve to 
prevent any collision between the Assem- 
blies—was it not evident, that that influence 
would still remain, only exercised in a 
constitutional, not an invidious channel ? 
Did hon, Gentlemen imagine that, after 
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the passing of the Reform Bill, the aristo- 
cracy would suddenly be left alone in the 
world, without a single tenant possessed of 
a vote, or a single friend to whom that 
vote could be given? To hear the hon. 
Gentlemen one would suppose, that they, 
the hard-hearted and ruthless reformers, 
were not meditating the petty victory of 
parliamentary Reform, but, the much 
grander stroke of shipping off the whole of 
the aristecracy to Van Dieman’s Land ; or, 
at least, that by schedule A they should not 
leave them an acre, and that by schedule 
B they should cut them off with a Is. ; 
and yet, was it not perfectly clear that 
these miserable victims of radical atrocity 
would still have sons and brothers, and 
cousins, and friends in that House ? that 
they would still exercise a great and para- 
mount influence in the towns near which 
they resided, and the counties which were 
now about, in receiving additional Mem- 
bers, to give the certainty of additional 
seats to the aristocracy. If hon. Members 
insist that the moment that House mirrors 
in some degree the opinions of the majority 
of the people, the House of Lords must 
succumb and perish, they do not prophesy 
its future, they utter its present condem- 
nation. If this was true, the House of 
Lords was gone already; while they de- 
bated on its defence, the seal was put upou 
its abolition. A celebrated philosopher 
had felicitously observed, ‘‘ that the great- 
est discoverer in science cannot do more 
than accelerate the progress of discovery.” 
So in the career of nations as of knowledge, 
you may advance, but you cannot contra- 
dict the genius of a people; the most de- 
mocratic law cannot do more than hasten 
a democracy, which, before that law would 
be received, must have already become in- 
evitable. At atime when authority can 
no longer support itself by the solemn 
plausibilities and the ceremonial hypocri- 
sies of old, it was well that a government 
should be placed upon a solid and sure 
foundation. In no age of the world, but, 
least of all, in the present, could any system 
of government long exist which was menac- 
ed both by the moral intelligence and the 
physical force of a country. In the pre- 
sent instance, we saw a system thus me- 
naced, and therefore thus feeble, modified 
into one, placed not only on the affections 
of the populace, though at this juncture he 
should scarcely .consider him wise who 
held even the affections of the popu- 
lace in contempt ; but also on the opinions 
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of that class which, in this country, filled 
up the vast space between the highest and 
the lowest, and whose Members were op- 
posed to every more turbulent revulsion 
by all the habits of commerce, and all the 
interests of wealth. But so entirely did he 
agree with the hon. Gentleman opposite 
on one principle—namely, that it was the 
practical stability, and not the theoretical 
improvement of the commonwealth, that 
ought to be our first object—that he would 
become a willing and a cheerful convert to 
the rest of their sentiments on this great 
measure, the moment they could show 
him, amidst the tumults of neighbouring 
nations, and the crash of surrounding 
Thrones, a better security for the institu- 
tions of power than the love and confid- 
ence of an united and intelligent people. 
Mr. W. Miles said, he felt it to be his 
duty not to give a silent vote upon so im- 
portant a question as that under consider- 
ation, and that, although he was a Member 
for one of those boroughs which were to be 
politically annihilated if the Bill passed, he 
trusted he should nevertheless be favoured 
with the indulgence of the House. He 
was in duty bound to express his senti- | 
ments, and he must at once declare, that | 
he should be unworthy of the trust reposed | 
in him, if he could consent to surrender 
all those blessings which the country en- 
joyed under the existing Constitution for 
the hope of the advantages which might 
arise from a piece of speculative legislation. 
So extravagant was the measure proposed, 
that he hardly knew to what point he 
should first direct his attention, Of this 
he was most thoroughly convinced, that its 
effects, even if it did pass, would never re- 
alize the expectations of the great major- 
ity of those among the people who had 
called for its enactment. The expectations 
of the people had been greatly excited, 
and the country had been taught to look 
upon this measure of Reform as a panacea 
for all its wants and grievances. Let not 
hon. Members of that House deceive them- 
selves as to the nature and extent of the 
expectations which had been indulged in 
with respect to this Bill. One party sup- 
ported the Bill because they were taught to 
believe that it would lead to the abolition 
of tithes—another party supported it be- 
cause they believed it would lead to the 
abolition of the Assessed Taxes—while 
others advocated Reform because they 
thought by Reform, was meant a relief 
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cramped the productive industry of the 
country, and produced great misery and 
want. The country required relief from 
the heavy and grinding taxation which 
depressed its energies, and its desire 
should have been answered, not by a paltry 
attempt at reduction of expenditure,! and 
this most dangerous Bill, but by a pre- 
vious offer on the part of the wealthier 
classes to take upon themselves a larger 
portion of the public burthens than had 
hitherto fallen to their share. If such a 
measure had been adopted, with what 
different feelings would this Reform Bill 
have been regarded by the great majority 
of the people! The country would then 
have come to the consideration of the 
question of Reform in a fit and proper 
temper. It would have been in vain to at- 
tempt to delude it into a belief, that it was 
only by destroying the old and excellent in- 
stitutions of the country that relief was to 
be afforded to the suffering portion of the 
community. If such a course had been 
pursued, the question of Reform might 
have been calmly entertained, and there 
would have been no necessity for thrusting 
on this Bill with such indecent haste—nor 
would there have been any necessity, real 
or presumed, for the annihilation of pro- 
perty contemplated by the measure. The 
advocates or authors of the Bill spoke of 
constitutional privileges, and feelings, and 
affections, but in this measure he found no 
Where, he 
would ask, was that perfect affection 
which was professed for the Constitution— 
upon what spot of ground did the noble 
Lord who introduced the Bill take his stand 
—in accordance and conformity with the 
spirit of what ancient charter did the 
noble Lord act when he proposed the con- 
fiscating clauses of this measure? He de- 
nied that any adequate reasons had been 
given for the changes proposed, or that 
those changes had been, or could be, 
shown to be consistent with the existing 
Constitution of the country. He contend- 
ed, therefore, that the measure was not 
one of Reform, but of change. This was 
the fact, and therefore he was not called 
upon to remedy any deficiencies or errors 
in the present Constitution, but simply to 
change it for another. Whatever he 
might think of the declaration of Minis- 
ters, that they would stand or fall by this 
measure, one thing he found decisive from 
that declaration, which was this, that it 
left him no choice but either to adopt this 
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new Constitution, the production of the 
united talents of the present Government, 
or at once boldly to take his stand by that 
Constitution under which England had 
known more of prosperity, liberty, and 
happiness than any other country in the 
world, Although he should be classed 
among the ignorant worshippers of faded 
feudal institutions, he would not desert 
that temple which had been reared by the 
wisdom of their forefathers for the shrine 
of the new and gorgeous, but ephemeral, 
edifice of the present Government. The 
name of Pitt had been used by some of the 
advocates of the present Bill as an author- 
ity in its favour, but he contended that 
Mr. Pitt had never, either in argument or 
act, done that which would justify any 
such conclysion. Mr. Pitt was, it was 
true, a Reformer ; but if hon. Members 
referred to the propositions and arguments 
of that great Statesman, they would find 
that in his plans of Reform he never con- 
templated confiscation and a compulsory 
surrender of rights without trial or inquiry. 
[The hon, Member quoted Mr. Pitt’s speech 
upon Parliamentary Reform in 1785, in 
which Mr, Pitt proposed the disfranchise- 
ment of such small boroughs as would vo- 
luntarily surrender the right, or should be 
convicted of bribery or corruption.] Such 


was the proposition of Mr. Pitt, and he was | 


serfectly ready to adopt that proposition as 
bis guide, and, doing so tooppose most stre - 
nuously this violent destruction of proper- 
ty and the extinction of civil rights, the 
existence and exercise of which he sin- 
cerely believed had materially tended to 
raise and to produce that nicely-adjusted 
balance of power which made the British 


Constitution a protection and a defence to | 


all the classes of the community. The 
Reform advocated by Mr. Pitt was conso- 
nant with justice and good faith; it was 
voluntary ; but the Reform now proposed 
was compulsory, and he looked upon that 
as the chief principle of the Bill, and the 
most to be commented upon and opposed, 
although there might be and were other 
principles in the measure which were 
equally objectionable. The Reform pro- 
posed by Government would give to 
Ireland five additional Representatives ; 
and what, he would ask, had Ireland done 
to call for such a boon? Was Ireland so 
obedient to the laws as to justify any such 
concession? Had the Koman Catholic 
population of that country so decreased, 
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plied, as to justify any such concession ? 
Or was the state of things in Ireland such 
as to render it wise to remove the few safe- 
guards for Protestantism still remaining, and 
to destroy the privileges of the Protestant 
Corporations, for the purpose of giving 
them to the Roman Catholie 10/. house- 
holders? By this Bill additional strength 
would be given to the opponents of Pro- 
testantism, and the tried friends and sup- 
porters of the British Constitution would 
be weakened. He did not ask for any 
alteration of what had already been 
adopted, but he objected to any further 
change in opposition to the acknow- 
| ledged Constitution of the country. The 
| measure would be most injurious in Eng- 
_land. As in Ireland it destroyed the pri- 
| vileges of those who had ever proved them- 
| selves to be the firm friends of the institu- 
| tions of the country, soin England it gave an 
| extravagant and unprecedented and exclu- 
| sive power to the 10/, householders living 
| in a town. The agriculturist—he who 
| laid the foundation of the happiness and 
glory of the country, and maintained its 
| supremacy—was to have no such privilege 
| as that to be conferred upon the 104. 
householders who lived ina town. What 
had the cultivator of the soil done to be 
| thus excluded from those privileges whieh 
were to be given to far less constant and 
less tried friends of their country? Upon 
| all occasions of difficulty and of danger the 
| agriculturist had been found to be the 
| friend and zealous supporter of the institu- 
| tions of thecountry. Even recently, when 
| disorder was fast spreading abroad, what 
| body had been had recourse to in order to 
| check and to allay it? Why, the Yeo- 
manry. They had been embodied, and, 
as on all previous occasions, they had 
manfully and faithfully discharged their 
duty, Then why, he asked, was that great 
and important body of the community now 
to be rejected? Why was the cultivator 
of the soil to be excluded from those privi- 
leges which were to be conferred upon the 
inhabitants of towns? He saw no just or 
rational ground for such a proceeding ; 
and for that reason, among others, he op- 
posed the measure. The present House 
of Commons was placed in a more critical 
situation than any former House of Com- 
mons had been. A dangerous agitation 
had been excited, which he felt would not 
permit much change in the proposed mea- 
sure, without the risk of internal commo- 
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and the Protestant population so multi- 


tion. To discord no man could be more 
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averse than he was ; but, even entertaining 
that feeling, and seeing well the danger of 
the course, still, as he was no party to the 
excitement which had been raised, he 
could not consent to abandon the Consti- 
tution under which the country had flou- 
rished for the sake of securing a momentary 
rejoicing. The Bill, therefore, should have 
his most decided opposition ; but he must 
add, that if the measure should be carried, 
and he enjoyed no seat in that House ina 
reformed Parliament, still, if his fears | 
proved unfounded, and the new Constitu- 
tion worked well for the good of the coun- 
try, he should return into private life con- 
scious that he had done his duty, and gra- | 
tified to find that his apprehensions were 
unfounded. 

Mr. Godson said, he was one of those 
Members who had pledged themselves to 
support the Bill, and the whole Bill; and 
that, next to the honour of having a seat 
in that House, he estimated the honour of 
having given that pledge to his consti- 
tuents. And what was the pledge? He 
had been asked by his constituents that 
question which the King had called upon 
the people to put to the candidates for 
their suffrages. That was, indeed, the 
fact. And why was the pledge cast upon 
those who had given it, and by whom was 
it cast? It was cast by persons who had 
given a pledge of a different description, 
and for the purpose of exciting apprehen- 
sion and alarm. Those who had pledged 
themselves openly to their constituents 
were honourably bound, and if they had 
given their pledge to the Bill, and the 
whole Bill, the fault lay with those who 
had opposed the measure, and rendered 
such a course necessary. If any amend- 
ment of the Bill was attempted, a cry was 
immediately raised, that the principle of 
the Bill was departed from, and, therefore, 
although many might think some of the 
details were by no means perfect, still in 
order to secure the substantive part of this 
measure, they were compelled to adopt its 
errors. The next accusation against those 
who were situated like himself was, that 
they not only pledged themselves on the 
hustings, but that they did not know to 
what they had pledged themselves. For 
his own part, he would reply to that ac- 
cusation, by stating the reasons upon 
which he had come to a conclusion that 
the Bill ought to be passed into a law. 
He would not go into any elaborate reason- 
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broadly state the considerations which had 
induced him to pledge himself to its sup- 
port. The first question which he had 
asked himself was this, had Parliament 
the power to make the alterations required 
by the people? For an answer he referred 
to history, and being fully satisfied, upon 
investigation, that the power did exist, he 
proceeded to the next question he had to 
put to himself, which was, was any Reform 
necessary? ‘The hon. Members opposed 
to the Bill had answered that question by 


| admitting that some Reform was required. 


That admission being made, reduced the 
question to one of degree. What Reform 
was required? To answer this satisfac- 


| torily, it was necessary to refer to public 


Opinion, to see what desires, expectations, 
and wants, were abroad. Looking at the 
progress of the question of Reform, he 
found that it had been supported by the 
greatest talents of the country, and that 
it had gone on gradually progressing, 
as it were in spite of wind and tide, 
against all the influence of all the pro- 
prietors of boroughs in England, even 
when that influence was supported by 
the brightest eloquence. Finding this to 
be the case, he naturally asked himself, 
what was the extraordinary power, what 
was the steam-engine which had brought 
about this difficult change? It was the 
public voice which had produced so great 
a result, and that voice demanded, and 
must receive attention. These questions 
being decided, the next thing he had to 
consider was the time. Was it a fitting 
time for the agitation of such a question ? 
Unquestionably it was. The country was 
in a state of peace, and a more favourable 
opportunity for the consideration and set- 
tlement of the question could not be de- 
sired. If, then, the time was fitting, and 
thie question was one of necessity, the only 
remaining point to be decided was this— 
was the particular measure proposed, the 
one which ought to be adopted ? Accord- 
ing to his reading of the Bill, it was de- 
cidedly good. He alluded not to all the 
details, but to its leading principles. 
This, then, being the Reform proposed, 
he had asked himself what conduct wauld 
any patriotic King have pursued at the 
present period if he had been called upon 
to summon a Parliament without reference 
to anything but the spirit in which Parlia- 
ments had been devised for the protection 
of the rights of the people? When he 
thought upon that question, he felt con- 
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vinced that a patriotic King would have 
acted upon the outlines of the present 
Bill. Would, for instance, any King, so 
called upon, exclude such a town as Bir- 
mingham, and give such a borough as 
Old Sarum the power of returning Mem- 
bers to that House? Certainly not. If, 
then, Birmingham was to return Members, 
what class of its inhabitants should be 
authorised to exercise the elective fran- 
chise? It could not be the freemen, nor 
the burgesses, nor the corporation, for 
there were none; and therefore, by the 
common law of this country, the Members 
would be returned by the inhabitants who 
paid scot and lot. And what did the 
Reform Bill propose? Not that the lowest 
class of inhabitants should exercise the 
privilege, but that the 107. householders, 
those who were acknowledged by great 
constitutional writers as fit for the duty, 
were to be entitled to vote. The Reform 
Bill, then, was in conformity with the 
spirit of the Constitution. It was, in fact, 
no more than a leaving out of those places 
which would have been left out by a pa- 
triotic King if called upon to devise a 
Parliament, and an insertion of those 
places, which, upon such an occasion, 
would have been inserted. He might add, 
that a great bonus was given to the aris- 
tocracy of the country in the additional 
number of county Members which the 
Bill proposed, because proposing them 
was in conformity to the Constitution 
of the country. The next question to be 
considered was, what would he its effects ? 
One party had enumerated its bad, and 
another its good effects. Among its bad 
effects were these—that it would do away 
with nomination boroughs; to which he 
said so much the better—that it would 
prevent the purchasing of seats in that 
House ; again he said so much the better— 
and that it would deprive the Colonies of 
Representatives; that position he denied. 
Gentlemen who had been in the Colonies, 
and had returned to this country with the 
fruits of their industry and enterprise, and 
settled in a county, would have sufficient 
influence in the districts in which they re- 
sided to be returned its Representatives, 
and thus they would be able to protect the 
interests of the Colonies much better than 
they were under the present system. But 
if these were the effects of the Bill which 
were supposed to be bad, let the House 
look to the good effects. Let the two 
pictures be contrasted, and he contended, 
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that when they were, it would be impos- 
sible to doubt that great benefit would be 
derived from the Bill. The hon. Member 
concluded by expressing his determination 
to redeem the pledge he had given to his 
constituents. 

Mr. Edmund Peel said, it must be 
under feelings of the greatest diffidence 
that I venture to address you, inexperienc- 
ed as I am in parliamentary debate, and 
distrustful as I ought to be of my feeble 
efforts to arrest the attention of the House 
on a subject of such importance as that 
under our present discussion. I might 
well content myself to give a conscientious 
and silent vote, but impressed with the 
overwhelming importance of this measure 
of his Majesty’s Government, and urged 


by the declared opinions of a large body of 


my constituents, the inhabitants of a po- 
pulous and commercial town, and relying 
on the candour and indulgence of this 
House, I trust I may be permitted briefly 
but openly, to avow my opposition to the 
motion of the noble Lord, and to avail 
myself of the present moment for declaring, 
that neither on this, or any other future 
subject of parliamentary discussion, shall 
I be influenced by the slightest desire to 
offer a trifling or vexatious opposition to 
the present members of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, I rise, Sir, not without considera- 
tion, and a due respect, for the opinions of 
those who support this Bill, to express my 
conviction that in its present shape it can- 
not be carried without the greatest injus- 
tice to those who have long enjoyed the 
elective franchise, and without some danger 
of disturbing too suddenly, the existing 
and well-tried institutions of the country. 
Unknown as I am in this House, and fully 
sensible of my inability to do justice to 
this great question, yet my observations 
and experience have led me into consider- 
able acquaintance with the feelings and 
opinions of the manufacturing classes of 
society. I cannot conceal my fears, that the 
ardent expectations of the people have 
been so much excited by the imaginary 
blessings of this Bill, that eventually they 
will end in disappointment and discontent. 
Sir, I see the country in the greatest state 
of agitation, and I regret to say, I sce 
some men taking advantage of the present 
time to make the people believe, that this 
measure of Reform will open all the bless- 
ings of extended and constitutional free- 
dom, and include all that their individual 
interests and private feelings require. But, 
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Sir, in my opinion, those persons are not 
the real friends of the people who lead 
them to expect more than the circum- 
stances of the country require, and the 
best efforts of the Parliament can with 
safety concede. I oppose not a due con- 
sideration of the feelings of the people, 
but a too hasty change in our Representa- 
tion, in the forms and constitution of 
this House, if not in its just power and in- 
fluence over those whose permanent and 
real interests must be our care, and whose 
future confidence and prosperity will be 
our reward. These, I repeat, are the 
general grounds on which | object to this 
Bill; and I hope I shall not be trespassing 
too much on the indulgence of the House 
if I am a little more explicit as to the 
foundation of my objections. In the first 
place, I find that the operation of this Bill 
will be to disfranchise fifty-seven boroughs 
entirely, and to take one Member from 
forty boroughs, unconvicted of any wrong, 
unheard, and undefended; and I cannot 
but consider that such a sweeping step will 
prove hazardous, bold, and too full of 
absolute change in our Constitution, and 
eventually disturb those mutual feelings, 
and that natural union, which has hitherto 
existed amongst all orders of society. As 
the Representative of a constituency who 
enjoy their elective right by servitude, and 
from being free-born, I should not be 
doing my duty if I did not endeavour to 
expose one radical defect in this Bill, in 
the future disfranchisement of those who 
are entitled to vote as freemen, for these 
reasons :—First, all those who have the 
right at present are to retain it for their 
life. Then it is admitted that there is no 
danger in the exercise of this right. If 
there was danger, surely those who have 
disfranchised one hundred boroughs would 
destroy this privilege of freemen; but, if 
there is no danger in the existence of this 
privilege for the next fifty years, why 
should there be any danger in its perma- 
nent continuance? Secondly, the framers 
of this Bill have no right to object that 
freemen are often non-residents. The 
owners of warehouses in towns are con- 
stantly non-resident, and yet they are to 
have a right given them which they never 
had before. It is true, they are often rich, 
and the freeman is often poor; but why 
is the rich man, who is non-resident, to 
get a new right, and the poor man, who is 
non-resident, to forfeit that very same 
right of which he is actually in possession ? 
VOL. IV. {2501} 
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Thirdly, it is unwise to disfranchise the 
freemen ; they are, speaking generally, in 
the working classes of society. This is 
one of the few civil privileges they can 
exercise—it is one of ‘the few opportunities 
they have of obliging the wealthy and 
powerful man, and reminding him, that 
they are his equals. Is it not absurd in 
times like these, when there is so much 
excitement about popular rights and pri- 
vileges, to destroy a privilege that has ex- 
isted for ages, and that establishes a per- 
fectly safe connection between the lower 
classes and the House of Commons? 
Fourthly, the class of freemen is essen- 
tially an independent class. The freemen 
are open to bribery, it may be said, but so 
is the 101. householder; and the freeman 
is free from an influence to which the 10/. 
householder is subject. The freeman has 
no landlord to please. His right is a 
personal one, and an inalienable one. The 
Corporation cannot refuse it to him, nor 
can they take it away from him. Fifthly, 
the distinction made in this Bill is an 
absurd one. A child born before the pass- 
ing of the Bill is to have the right~—a 
right which he cannot begin to exercise for 
one-and-twenty years. The child born 
the day after the passing of the Bill is not 
to have the right ; so that a great privilege 
is to depend upon the speed with which 
the Bill passes. As I shall have future 
opportunities of entering more into detail 
on this most important subject, and having 
fulfilled a duty which I owed to my con- 
stituents, I will not detain the House 
longer than by acknowledging with grati- 
tude the indulgence which has been ex- 
tended to me, and of expressing a sincere 
hope, that whatever may be the result of 
this Bill, and whatever may be the conces- 
sions which it may be expedient to grant 
to the people, they will be found the solid 
gifts of legislative wisdom and experience, 
and not the too hasty concessions of weak 
timidity or thoughtless popularity. 
Colonel Torrens had heard the speech 
of the noble Lord, the member for Wootton 
Basset, which was delivered last night, 
with great admiration, but not with con- 
viction. The noble Lord said, the disfran- 
chisement ofthe 40s. freeholderswasaccom- 
panied by a boon; and so was this measure 
of disfranchisement; not a boon to the 
borough-owners certainly, but a great and 
inestimable boon to the whole people. He 
considered all the objections urged against 
disfranchisement and anomalies, by those 
2C 
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distranchisement of the whole people, 


{ COMMONS} 


who were the advocates for continuing the | was in favour of the Bill. 


and for continuing the greater part of the | 


present anomalies, as unworthy of refuta- 
tion. He observed, that the great principle 
of Representation consisted in having a 
constituency so numerous and so circum- 
stanced as to be identified in interest with 
the community at large. 
object that ought always to be kept in 
view in any attempt to found a Represent- 
ative system upon a sound basis. The 
hon. Member adverted to the growing de- 


sire for an extension of popular rights, , 


which had prevailed for the last half cen- 
tury in this and other countries, and 
argued in favour of the necessity of com- 
plying with that feeling as far as might be 


prived of their rights? 
This was the 


practicable, A temporary excitement might | 


with safety be resisted, but the present de- | 


mand for Reform sprung from the principles 
of human nature, and could not be success- 
fully opposed. Public opinion was a con- 
stantly accumulating power, and the ap- 
parent stillness which sometimes preceded 
its roar, was only 

“The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” 
It had been said, that if the present Bill 
passed into a law, it would prove the com- 
mencement of extensive changes that 
must terminate in anarchy; but he con- 
tended that this apprehension was alto- 
gether idle and unfounded, and instanced 
the increase of wealth and diffusion of 
knowledge, as circumstances which, at the 
same time that they contributed to excite 
a desire for Reform, and afford additional 


power for its attainment, constituted the | 
|that many individuals who had tendered 


best security against any violation of 
order. From an educated people nothing 
was to be feared; if danger there were, it 
was to be apprehended from those who, 
knowing not what they did, were disposed 
to set themselves in opposition to the 
spirit of the age. The danger proceeded 
from those who, at a moment when the 
machine of society was working at high 
pressure, rashly interfered with the engine, 
or closed upon the expanding and resist- 
less vapour, the safety-valve of Reform. 
Mr. Trevor could not give his assent 
to a measure which, let others call it what 
they would-—a restoration of the Consti- 


tution if they pleased—he must consider | 


as being a total destruction of our exist- 
ing system. He asked Gentlemen opposite 
where they discovered the dreadful disease 
which demanded such a hazardous reme- 
dy? Ithad been said, that the public voice 
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He knew not 
that ;.but, assuming the mass of the po- 
pulation to be favourable to it, he was sa- 
tisfied that a majority of the educated part 
of the community was opposed to the 
Ministerial plan of Reform. Why were 
poor and industrious freemen to be de- 
Why were the 
ties that had previously united the upper 
and lower classes to be severed? Why 
were bodies and individuals to be punished 
without being convicted of any offence ? 
It was said, that the voice of the people of 
England had been raised in favour of Re- 
form from one end of it to the other. When 
this assertion was made, let it be recollect- 
ed what expedients had been resorted to 
with a view to excite the passions of the 
people—how the name of his Majesty had 
heen most unconstitutionally put forward. 
He repeated, his Majesty’s name had been 
most unconstitutionally used; every town 
in England was placarded, during the elec- 
tions, with “The King, the People, and 
Reform.” Such unconstitutional proceed- 
ings might well answer the end of the 
friends of the Bill for the moment, and tend 
to delude the people [laughter.| He hoped 
Gentlemen opposite would be equally ready 
to smile when the people should awake 
from their lethargy, aud discover, that all 
their golden dreams had been fallacious. 
What would be the feelings of a large por- 
tion of the people, when they found, that 
instead of deriving benefit from the Reform 
Bill, they and their children after them 
would be deprived of their dearest privi- 
leges by means of it? He felt satisfied 


their votes, during the late elections, in 
favour of Reform candidates, were totally 
ignorant of the effect of the Bill. They 
had seen a set of resolutions signed by the 
non-resident freemen of Durham, in favour 
of the Bill, but there was no doubt that 
these resolutions were agreed to in utter 
ignorance of the effect which the Bill 
would have uponthem. These were stub- 
horn facts, and ought to weigh with the 
House ; and after what fell from the noble 
Lord (the member for Wootton Basset) 
who had so well described those fuctua- 
tions of public opinion which took place 
on the Continent, with respect to changes 
in forms of Government, he thought the 
house should pause before it cast its bark 
on the ocean of uncertainty, and of the re- 
turn of which it gould know nothing. He 
was well aware of what was said by an 
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hon. Member, of the attempts made to keep 
the people in ignorance of the intentions of 
Government, but he hoped the people 
knew enough in this country of the bless- 
ingsof the Constitution to make them rally 
round its temple, and to endeavour to 
uphold its ancient institutions. He was 
anxious to join the ranks of that body, be- 
cause he felt that, in joining them, he at- 
tached himself to those who, to an advo- 
cacy of sound constitutional objects, to be 
brought about by constitutional means, 
united great talent and great political 
honesty. He was unwilling to trespass 
further on the patient indulgence of the 
House. He would say, in conclusion, in 
answer to those who came into the House 
determined to vote for the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill, that he 
would vote for any thing but the Bill; yet 
he was as responsible to his constituents 
as any of the advocates of the measure. 
Much stress had been laid upon the state- 
ment, that the King had made an appeal 
to his people to know their sentiments on 
the question of Reform. He had no wish 
to limit the just prerogative of the Crown, 
but when he considered the use that had 
been made of the name of the King on the 
hustings during the late election, he must 
say, that if it was a constitutional mode of 
bringing about a Reform, it was one to 
which he was heretofore a stranger. He 
had been brought up in this country, and 
admitted and prized the greatest possible 
freedom of discussion, and he hoped every 
Member would exercise that freedom un- 
biassed by party feelings or party consider- 
ations. For his own part, though he ad- 
mitted the necessity of some changes in 
our representative system, he was not pre- 
pared, and God forbid that he ever should 
be prepared, to give his assent to a measure 
which, in his heart, he believed to be one 
of a direct revolutionary tendency. He 
repeated, that he thought some change in 
our system necessary; but the admission 
of the necessity of that change should not 
induce him to enter upon a wild and spe- 
culative Reform, or to exchange that with 
which we were well acquainted in theory 
and practice, for what was untried and 
unknown. 

Mr. Macauley: Before I proceed to 
examine what may be termed the political 
arguments applicable to the question, I 
wish to notice one position, which, if it 
were a sound one, I admit would be deci- 
sive against Reform. That position is— 
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that the elective franchise is property—as 
much property as the dividends of the 
fundholder, or the rents of the landowner. 
It must either be property or not property ; 
and if it be property, to seize what belongs 
to the rich man, in order to give it to the 
poor man, would be to break up the very 
foundation of social order. 1 support 
this measure because I am convinced that 
the elective franchise is not property, and 
that the Bill ought not, therefore, to give 
compensation. Looking back to the 
earliest times, we shall find, that if the 
elective franchise be property, the present 
system is founded upon the most monstrous 
system of injustice and robbery. The great 
disfranchisement of the reign of Henry 
6th, was an act of unheard-of plunder, 
and the same remark will apply to the 
Reform introduced by Oliver Cromwell. I 
will not argue on the merit or demerit of 
his system, but this I will say, that the 
best and wisest men of that, and subse- 
quent times, never treated the elective 
franchise as property. I speak ofall the de- 
bates in which Maynard and Hale partook 
under the vigorous Oliver, and his feeble 
successor. Sir Henry Vane said, that it 
was a Reform which the Long Parliament 
would have made had it lasted; and Lord 
Clarendon declared, that it was a Reform 
which the King ought to have made had 
he then come to the Crown. Lord Claren- 
don, the most distinguished of royalists, 
who had leaned too much to legal refine- 
ments on political questions, describes it 
as a Reform which was fit to be madé by 
a more warrantable method, and in better 
times. This, then, I say, is that more 
warrantable method ; this that better time. 
What Cromwell attempted ina country 
lately convulsed by civil war, and still 
agitated by religious factions, we are now 
called upon to accomplish in a state of 
perfect peace, and under a Prince whose 
title is as undisputed, as his person is be- 
loved. The only circumstances which, 
in the opinion of Lord Clarendon, were 
wanting in the Reform of Cromwell, we 
find in the Reform of William the Fourth. 
If the elective franchise were property, 
these, I contend, were most extensive and 
sweeping confiscations ; but, for the sake of 
the great institution of property, for which 
all other institutions exist, which is the 
source of all knowledge and of all industry, 
I do most deeply lament to hear the sanc- 
tity that belongs to property claimed by 
that which is not property. If you mix 
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political abuses with the institution of pro- | change took place in the political cha- 


perty, you must expect, that property will | 
contract the odium of political abuses ; 


‘of 1784. 


and people will imagine that there is no | 


more immorality 1 In taking away a man’s 
estate, than in disfranchising Old Sarum, 
If you bind them up that they may stand 
together, take care that they do not fall 
together. Many have before used the 
argument which we heard repeated last 


night, and which, if I mistake not, was | 


originally employed by the right ‘hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel). It is true, say 
they, that the Act of 1829 was a confisca- 
tion of the property of the 40s. freeholders 
of Ireland, and shew us a case of necessity 
equally urgent, and we will vote for Re- 
form. Let them, however, beware how 
they set a precedent for the invasion of 
property on the ground of political con- 
venience. Considering the elective fran- 
chise as not property, we have only to dis- 
cuss and decide this question—whether it 
is expedient at the present moment to 
touch it. The only argument I have 
heard on this subject was that used by a 
noble Lord (Porchester) who spoke for the 
first time last night, and whom it gave me 
great pleasure to hear. The noble Lord 
referred to the history of France, and 
particularly to recent events in that coun- 
try ; but 1 must question the noble Lord’s 
arguments, as well as his facts. I must 
deny, that there was a fluctuation from a 
desire for a violent change. from mon- 
archical to a republican form of govern- 
mefit, or that it was the fluctuation of the 
same party. Different opinions did, no 
doubt, prevail under different administra- 
tions—under de Cazes, Villéle, and other 
administrations; but then these different 
opinions were expressed by Chambers 
differently constituted. The Chamber of 
Deputies of 1815 was differently con- 
stituted from that of 1819, and that of 
1824 differed from both. 
of 1827, indeed, though chosen in the 
same manner as the Chamber of 1824, 
took a very different course. But this 
difference of political feeling in the 
Representative body, chosen under dif- 
ferent circumstances, was an every-day 
case. When Queen Anne discharged her 
Whig Ministry, she succeeded also. in 
getting a House of Commons, the majority 
of which were ‘Tories. On the accession 
of George Ist, another change took place, 
and a House of Commons, chiefly Whigs, 
were returned. In the same way a total 


racter of the Commons in the election 
I protest against the analogy 
drawn by the noble Lord, and I deny 
that the cases of England and France 
are alike. I deny, that we have had any 
parties here even remotely resembling the 
revolutionary and counter-revolutionary 
parties of France. I deny, that there is any 


analogy between the two Houses of Peers. 


The Chamber } 
| their applause has been bestowed upon 





J regard the Chamber of Peers of France as 
an unfortunate experiment—as a kind of 
forced production—an exotic : there was 
nothing in the property or in the state of 
society in France, which required such an 
institution ; it had no root in the soil, and 
its decline and fall need not give the aris- 


'tocracy of England the slightest alarm. 


The principal, and most plausible argu- 
ment against the Reform Bill is this— 
mark how rich, how great, how happy, 
this country is, and has been ; the admired 
of all men, and the envied of foreign 
nations; will you, then, change a system 
which has produced so many, and such 
lasting benefits? Iam far from denying 
that England is a great and prosperous 
country. I aim as far from denying, that 
she owes much of her greatness and pros- 
perity to the form of her government ; but 
government and society are cause and 
effect—they re-act on each other. No 
doubt the government of the Czar Peter 
did much for Russia; but would it be an 
argument against giving her free institu- 
tions, that despotism had procured her 
civilization? The whole of history 
shews, that all great revolutions have 
been produced by a disproportion be- 
tween society and its institutions ; for while 
society has grown, its institutions have not 
kept pace and accommodated themselves 
to its improvements. When we are 
told of the admiration of distinguished 
foreigners of all ages for the Constitution 
of England, it seems to be thought, that 


the same institutions which, in the lapse 
of centuries, have undergone no change. 
Philip de Comines said, that the English 
were the best-governed people in the 
world, and when Montesquieu gave them 
the same praise, were both writers speak- 
ing of the same institutions? Certainly 
not. The history of England is the history 
of a succession of Reforms ; and the very 
reason that the people of England are 
great and happy ts, that their history is 
the history of Reform. The great Charter, 
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the first assembling of Parliament, the Peti- 
tion of Right, the Revolution, and lastly, 
this great measure—are all proofs of my 
position—are all progressive stages in the 
progress of society—and I am fully con- 
vinced that every argument urged against 
the step we are now called upon to take 
might have been advanced with equal jus- 
tice against any of the other changes I 
have enumerated. It is the principle of 
“‘ Hume’s History,” as every body knows, 
that the Stuarts governed better than the 
Tudors ; but, suppose any man had risen 
in the Convention Parliament, and said, 
‘“‘ how great and happy we are—we have 
ten times as many inhabitants, and mer- 
chants ten times as wealthy as under the 
Tudors; we have been most admirably 
governed—we are not slaves under the 
Dey of Tripoli, but free subjects of a ge- 
nerous Monarch, and why should we 
change?” The answer is plain. If we had 
been the slaves of the Dey of Tripoli, we 
should not have known better, but the 
change in our situations has educated us 
for improvements in our institutions. At 
the present moment we everywhere see so- 
ciety outgrowing our institutions. Where- 
ever we turn our eyes, we behold a nation 
great and civilized—with a soil cultivated 
to a degree of fertility unknown to other 
countries—with the perfection of all dis- 
coveries in physical science, to promote the 
conveniences of life—standing pre-eminent 
among the civilized world in everything 
that depends upon the skill and intelli- 
gence of individuals, or combinations of 
individuals—and yet, with laws and insti- 
tutions that little command the respect 
and admiration of mankind. Our roads, 
our bridges, our steam-engines, our manu- 
factures, our modes of conveyance, our de- 
mand for labour, and our rewards of inge- 
nuity, surpass those of any nation in the 
ancient or modern world, and extort the 
admiration of rival States ; but, let me ask, 
are foreigners equally struck with the ex- 
cellence of our legislative enactments — 
with the modes of conveying land, or of 
conducting actions—and witha Penal Code 
that seems purposely contrived to puzzle 
and ensnare? These are matters in which 
the Legislature has shown its skill, as our 
manufacturers have shown theirs, but with 
a far different result. Let us contrast our 
commerce, wealth, and perfect civilization, 
with our Penal Laws—at once barbarous 
and inefficient—the preposterous fictionsof 
pleading —the mummery of fines and reco- 
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veries—the chaos of precedents, and the 
bottomless pit of Chancery. Here we see 
the barbarism of the thirteenth century 
coupled with the civilization of the nine- 
teenth, and we see too, that the barbarism 
belongs to the Government, and the civiliza- 
tion to the people. Then I say, that this 
incongruous state of things cannot con- 
tinue; and if we do not terminate it with 
wisdom, ere long we shall find it ended by 
violence. Because I think we have ar- 
tived at the point, when a change is both 
wise and necessary, | support this Bill with 
heart and soul; and I shall be proud to 
the last hour of my life, of the part I have 
been able to take in this great act of re- 
conciliation between the state of society 
and the condition of its institutions. We 
were told in the last Parliament, that this 
is not the Reform for which the people pe- 
tioned ; and if it be not, looking at the 
manner in which it has been received, no- 
thing can prove more decisively the blessed 
effect of seasonable concession, Never 
was there so signal an example of that wise 
policy which conducts the great revolu- 
tions of public opinion to a happy and 
peaceful conclusion, and renders the very 
act of extending liberty the security for 
social order. It is not strange, that the 
people, denied their reasonable claims, 
should become unreasonable; and, when 
repulsed by those who ought to hear 
them, should fly to demagogues. We 
have seen how excitement was created, 
and we have seen, too, how it may be al- 
layed. The true secret of the power of 
agitators is, the obstinacy of rulers; 
and liberal governments make a moder- 
ate people. Did we not hear in the 
beginning of the last Session the Prime 
Minister declare, that there should be 
no Reform, and what was the conse- 
quence? The people were excited to such 
a state, that it seemed as if a dissolution 
of social order was at hand. So near at 
hand was it thought, that the Minister of 
the Crown did not dare to show his Sove- 
reign in his capital. I will venture to say, 
that now there is not a nation in the world 
more sincerely or more justly attached to 
the person and government of their King 
than the English, or more disposed to 
strengthen the hands of the public au- 
thorities in the enforcement of the law. 
I do not, however, wonder that a measure 
which removes discontent should excite 
the hatred of two classes—the friends of 
corruption, and the agents of sedition, 














All who love abuses because they profit by 
them, and all who take advantage of disaf- 
fection which abuses occasion, are natu- 
rally leagued against a Bill, which, by 
making the Government pure, renders the 
people attached. Those who stand at the 
two extremities of political opinions play 
into each other’s hands on an occasion like 
the present ; the friends of despotism, on 
the one hand, are furnished by Jacobin 
agitators with pretexts for oppression ; 
and Jacobin agitators, on the other hand, 
are provided by the friends of despotism 
with arguments against Government. I 
am rejoiced to see, that the people of Eng- 
Jand know how to appreciate the monstrous 
coalition between the enemies of all order 
and the opponents ofall liberty. England 
has spoken, and spoken out, from every 
part of the kingdom where the voice of the 
people was allowed to be heard; it has 
been heard from our mightiest sea-ports— 
from our manufacturing towns—from 
the capital—from our populous coun- 
ties. As far as my calculations have 
gone on the late returns, from almost 
all those situations a suitable answer 
has been returned to that truly royal voice 
which demands the opinion of the nation. 
Here we are now, nearly all Reformers— 
all Reformers in some sense or other—in 
some degree or other—for not one Member 
has declared himself opposed to the prin- 
ciple of Reform; at least some hint has been 
thrown out that he is not adverse to all 
change—-and I most thoroughly and cor- 
dially agree with the noble Paymaster of the 
Forces, that, like the Scotch army at Dun- 
bar, the enemies of Reform have placed 
themselves at the mercy of their adver- 
saries. Their arguments and their abuse 
might be equally directed against all 
Reforms, for all might be asserted to be 
revolutionary, anarchical, and demoral- 
izing. it has been said, that the Reform 
Bill introduced for England is not the 
Reform for which the people petitioned. 
Will that Reform Bill which is to be pro- 
posed by hon. Gentlemen opposite, be that 
Reform for which the people have pe- 
titioned? If this Bill, now brought forward 
by the ancient friends and advocates of 
the people, be not the Reform which ts con- 
sonant with popular feeling, what will it 
be if brought forward by those who have 
been always opposed to popular feeling, 
and who can adduce no reason for pre- 
senting it except intimidation? The hon. 


member for Aldborough, and other hon, 
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Members, have complained of certain 
anomalies in the Bill. They object to the 
measure, that it gives one county twelve 
Members, while a larger has got only ten 
—that such a town as Brighton is to have 
only one Member, while another less con- 
siderable is to have two. This may be an 
excellent argument against the details of 
the measure ; but it cannot in the slightest 
degree affect the principle. Will they 
bring forward an Amendment to remove 
these anomalies? Or do they mean to 
assert that a new Rule of Three sum must 
be worked upon the occasion of every 
census? If not, why do they censure the 
Bill because it contains anomalies? But, 
after all, it contains fewer anomalies than 
exist in the present system [cries of “ No, 
no.” | speak with arithmetical precision. 
In the proposed system there is no dispro- 
portion so great—none which can make up 
the difference between Old Sarum and 
Manchester. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would, in my mind, do better to answer 
arguments than to interrupt speeches, 
If there be anomalies, it is you, and not we, 
who are bound to propose the remedy— 
so that— 

‘Each fair burgh, numerically free, 

Shall choose its Members by the Rule of Three.” 
It is asked by the hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side, will this Reform be final? In 
return, I ask you, will your Reform be 
final? The same, and stronger reasons 
against a Reform being final, apply them- 
selves to any you would make. Last 
year, when there was a question of giving 
Representatives to the greatest manufac- 
turing towns in the world, the same argu- 
ment was brought forward. It was said, 
it would only be the prelude to greater 
changes. Such a Reform could not be 
final; how, then, could you pretend to 
say, that any Reform you propose would 
be final? Now, Sir, if I am asked m 
opinion, I do declare that this Reform of 
ours is final; but that any which fell 
short of it would not be. When I say 
final, 1 mean that it will be final for that 
space of time to which we can look for- 
ward, and for which alone we can attempt 
to legislate. In the course of one hun- 
dred years, we may chance to have docks 
as extensive as those of Liverpool in the 
Hebrides; and a manufacturing town as 
large as Manchester, in the county of 
Galway. The same causes are still in 
action, which, in many places, have con- 
verted hamlets into great towns, and 
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barren heaths into corn-fields and mea- 
dows. For a country so altered and im- 
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proved in its condition, we cannot pretend | 


to legislate; all that we can do is to set 


those who shall then exist the signal | 
example of the mode and spirit in which | 
such a reform as their circumstances re- | 


quire should take place. 


ought to use the word final I use it; and 
thus I declare this Reform Bill will be 
final. But as to the other Bill, if the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite should succeed 
in any branch of the Legislature in throw- 
ing out this measure of ours—if they 
should succeed in displacing the present 
Administration—and if they should suc- 
ceed in obtaining a House of Commons 
which would support a new Ministry—I 
ask them what they would do? Sir, 
there can be no difficulty in foreseeing 
and describing the progress downwards. 
First, there would be a mock Reform—a 
Bassetlaw Reform, worthy of those who, 
when a delinquent borough was to be 
punished, refused to transfer the franchise 
to a populous manufacturing town, but 
threw it into neighbouring hundreds— 
worthy of those who refused to give Repre- 
sentatives tothe three greatest manu factur- 
ing towns in the world—a Reform fraught 
with all the evils of change, and not a 
single benefit—a Reform depriving the 
Government of the foundation of pre- 
scription, without substituting the foun- 
dation of reason and the public good— 
a Reform which would unsettle establish- 
ments, without appeasing discontent—a 
Reform by which the people would be 
at once encouraged and exasperated— 
encouraged by the sense of their own im- 
portance, and the evideut effect of their 
power, and exasperated because what they 
obtained was not what they had de- 
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| placed at the end of the year 1828. Then 
| amidst the cheers of the Whigs, who 
would be occupying their old places on that 
side of the House, and the grief and dismay 
of the Tories, who are now again trusting, 
to be again betrayed, some right hon. 
Gentleman would rise from these benches 
—as did, on the Ist of March, the Pay- 
| master of the Forces, to propose that Bill 
| on which the hearts of the people are fixed. 
| Then should we flatter ourselves that all 
| had been done; but not so. The grati- 
tude and delight with which the measure 
would be now received, could no longer exist 
when the materials of agitation were ready. 
They would find themselves in the con- 
dition of those in the old stories, who 
evoked the fiends. When once the evil 
spirit is called up, you must find him work, 
or he will tear you in pieces. The noble 
Lord opposite spoke of the Day of Sacri- 
fices. Let him remember it was after- 
wards named the Day of Dupes, not be- 
cause it was a Day of Sacrifices, but of 
sacrifices delayed too long. It was be- 
cause the French aristocracy refused Re- 
form in 1783, that there was Revolution in 
1789. But we need not go far to see the 
danger of delaying inevitable concessions. 
Let us look to Ireland. Is not one such 
instance, when made practically, enough 
to convince one generation? I feel, that 
some apology is due for the tone I have 
assumed; I fear, that it may be deemed 
unbecoming in me to make any application 
to the fears of Members of this House. 
But surely I may, without reproach, ad- 
dress myself to their honest fears. It is 
well to taik of opposing a firm front to 
sedition, and of using vigorous means to 
| put down agitation. Those phrases are 
| used very properly, when they refer to 
,some temporary excitement—to some 
| partial disturbances, as in 1780—to stifle 


| 


} 





manded. Then would come agitation— | which, the show of force and determina- 
libels would abound—the Press would | tion on the part of a Government is alone 
be excited—and demagogues would ha-| needed—then it is well to show a bold 
rangue in every street. Coercion would | front; but woe to the Government that 
only aggravate the evil. This is no! cannot distinguish between a nation and 
age, this is no country for the war of |a mob—woe to the Government that 
power against the war of opinions. Those; thinks a great and steady movement of 
enemies to the public quiet—agitators and | mind is to be put down like a riot. 


demagogues, who would be driven back 
by this Reform Bill to their proper insig- 
nificance—would become truly powerful, 


| This error has been twice fatal to the 
Bourbons—it may be fatal to the Legis- 
lature of this country if they should 





venture to foster it. I do believe, that the 
irrevocable moment has arrived, Nothing 
can prevent the passing of this noble law 
—this second Bill of Rights. 1 do eall it 


till, at the last, the law would be evaded 
and opposed till it became a niockery, 
and England would be reduced to the 
same condition in which Ireland was 
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the second Bill of Rights ; and so will the 
country call it; and so will our children. 
I call it a greater Charter of the liberties 
of England. Eighteen hundred and thirty- 
one is destined to exhibit the first example 
of an established, of a deep-rooted system 
removed without bloodshed, or violence, 
or rapine—all points being debated— 
every punctilio observed—the peaceful in- 
dustry of the country never for a moment 
checked or compromised—and the au- 
thority of the law not for one instant sus- 
pended. These are things of which we 
may well be proud. These are things 
which make us look with confidence and 
good hope to the future destinies of the 
human race. These are things that 
enable us to look forward to a long series 
of tranquil and happy years, in which 
we shall have a popular Government and 
a loyal people ; and in which war, if war 
be inevitable, shall find us a united nation 
—of years pre-eminently distinguished by 
the progress of arts and science, and of 
knowledge generally ; by the diminution 
of the public burthens, and by all those 
victories of peace in which, more than in 
the most splendid military successes, con- 
sist the true prosperity of States and the 
glory of Statesmen. Sir, it is with these 
feelings, and with these hopes, that I give 
my most cordial assent to the measure, 
considering it desirable in itself, and at 
the present moment, and in the present 
temper of the people, indispensably neces- 
sary to the repose of the empire and the 
stability of the Throne. 

Mr. W. Bankes rose with some difli- 
dence after the eloquent speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who had preceded him. 
The hon. Member, like the noble author 
of the Bill, had commenced his speech by 
mis-stating the opinions of that great man 
Lord Clarendon. If the hon. Member had 
gone to the period of 1688, he would have 
found the opinion of Lord Clarendon dif- 
fered much from that the hon. Member 
had stated. Lord Clarendon gave an 
opinion worth more than the opinions of 
thousands who lived in his day; but he 
was not surprised to find the noble Mover 
of the Bill mistaking the opinion of Lord 
Clarendon, because the benefit to be de- 
rived from experience seemed of no value. 
What Lord Clarendon really said was, 
that the alteration proposed by Cromwell 
‘‘was then generally looked upon asan al- 
teration fit to be more warrantably made 
and in better times.” Those words did not 
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imply the sanction of that celebrated man, 
any more than if it should be said of a 
certain speech, delivered on the day of the 
last Parliament, that it was generally de- 
scribed as expressing, what was not the 
fact, that this included the opinion of the 
present Lord Chancellor. It was said by 
the Ministers themselves that a less exten- 
sive Reform would not satisfy the people ; 
that he must deny. Ministers might 
have proposed a less extensive measure. 
If they had looked to the conduct of the 
Reformers of 1688, they would not have 
thought it a merit, to say that they could 
not have done less. This extensive mea- 
sure was necessary for themselves, but not 
for the country; and their object seemed 
to be, to gain the support of the radical 
party. The noble Lord and the hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last had not proceeded 
with that caution to prevent ill blood aris- 
ing in the debate which they had themselves 
recommended. The hon. Gentleman had, 
in the words of Cromwell, observed, ‘‘ The 
Lord hath delivered them into our hands ;” 
and he (Mr. Bankes) exclaimed, ‘‘The 
Lord deliver us out of their hands!” He 
opposed and ridiculed the line which Go- 
vernment had drawn respecting the Repre- 
sentation throughout the country, and 
commented upon it as partial. He con- 
fessed, that he felt great difficulty in speak- 
ing on the provisions of the Bill; for he 
was at a loss to know what provisions were 
to be left in, and what tobe left out of the 
Bill. If he were to remark upon any pro- 
vision, he might be told, that it had crept 
into the Bill by inadvertence. There was 
one observation which he was desirous of 
making: he found that the county with 
which he was particularly connected was 
to have three Members. Now he wished 
to know whether the three Members were 
to be given to the whole county, or whe- 
ther the county was to be divided into 
three parts, and one Member given to 
each division? It was the duty of the 
House to consider, not only what sort of 
persons would enjoy the elective franchise 
under the new Bill, but also what class of 
men would be returned to Parliament. He 
believed, that if the Billpassed into a law, 
persons of affluence and rank would no 
longer regard as an honour the possession 
of a seat in that House. He desired the 
House to consider the evils which would 
result from such a state of things. The 
House of Commons would not then pos- 
sess that influence in the country which it 
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now enjoyed; and warning should be 
taken from the fate of the Cortes of Spain, 
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which might have been enabled to act with | 
advantage to the country, had the nobles | 


been willing tojointhem. He felt no per- 
sonal bitterness towards the Ministers, and 
had rather not indulge in any feelings, than 
share that bitterness of sorrow which must 
hereafter affect the proposers of the measure 
if it should prove successful. And, allud- 
ing to the state of the country, the tranquil- 
lity and prosperity which prevailed, and the 
effect which he considered inevitable from 
the Bill, he compared the Constitution to 
a vessel, sinking like the Royal George, in 
the most afflicting manner, not the vic- 
tim of the storm in a sunless ocean, where 
no aid was near—but on a bright and 
beauteous day, and in the presence of 
thousands of spectators. 

Lord Althorp said; In rising to follow 
the hon. speaker who has just entertained 
the House with his wit, and to follow the 
speech of my hon. and learned friend who 
has electrified the House with his eloquence 
—I feel that I doso under circumstances 
of considerable disadvantage to myself; 
but I feel, at the same time, that my duty 
calls on me to address some observations 
to the House, on the topics which have 
been introduced into these two nights’ 
Debates. Before I go further I should 
wish to make some observations upon the 
criticisms of the hon. Gentleman on the 
opinions of Lord Clarendon. He denies 
that Lord Clarendon can be taken as an 
authority in favour of the present measure. 
His statement, however, is not very differ- 
ent in substance and effect from that made 
by my hon. and learned friend ; for when 
Clarendon says, that many persons thought 
that such and such change would be good, 
and does not deny their opinions, J think 
it may fairly be supposed that he admits 
those opinions to be true-—and his con- 
duct as a Minister to such a King as 
Charles 2nd cannot be brought as an 
answer to that supposition. The hon, 
Gentleman also says, that if we look back 
to the Reform of 1688, we must cease to 
claim any merit for moderation, by saying 
that we could not do less; and he asserts 
that, in fact, we were not pledged to go so 
far as we have done. We do not expect, of 
course, Sir, that hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House will attend much to our 
authority in such a matter; but still I 
think I can show, that we have done no 
more than we were bound todo. We say 
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| we could not do less ; not because we were 
_ pledged by our previous conduct to do as 
much as we have now done, but because we 
felt we could not do less for the satisfaction 
of the country. We were pledged to a mea- 
sure of Reform, and when we did bring it 
forward, we felt, that we should be trifling 
with the feelings of the country if the 
measure was not such a one as we had 
good reason to believe would satisfy the 
wishes of the country. We have, therefore, 
brought forward such a measure, and we 
have the gratification to find that it has 
satisfied the country. The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, has said, that 
the only reason we brought ina Bill ona 
plan so extensive was, that we wanted the 
support of the Radicals. Sir, we wanted 
the support of the people of England— 
and if we had not proposed a measure 
likely to satisfy them—if it had not beena 
full and complete measure—we should 
but have continued in the country those 
tumults, and that division, which it was our 
object and our earnest wish to remove. In 
the course of Debate, I have had the plea- 
sure of hearing the speech of the noble 
Lord, the member for Wootton Basset. To 
those who know him, that speech was of 
course but the accomplishment of previous 
expectations. I, whe did not know him, 
must call it a speech of great promise. 
In the course of that speech he took occa- 
sion to remark on the state of foreign 
countries, and especially of those in which 
the attempt had been made to follow the 
example of this country. He said, that 
those attempts had failed, and he attribut- 
ed these failures to one cause. I do not 
think that the cause the noble Lord as- 
signed was thetrue one. The noble Lord 
said, it was owing to the attempt to set up 
three distinct branches of a Legislature, 
and to maintain an actual and complete 
separation between them, so that one should 
exercise no control whatever over another : 
whereas, I should think, that from his 
knowledge of foreign countries he must be 
aware, that the failures he alludes to must 
have proceeded from the state of society 
in those countries being unfit for the im- 
mediate and successful establishment of a 
system like our own-—he must be aware 
that the estimation in which the nobility 
have been held, and the degradation into 
which the people have been thrown, were 
grounds enough to induce any one to 
expect, that the first attempt to found 
liberal institutions would be attended with 
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frequent changes, and would not at 
once appear likely to be successful. I 
should say, then, that the failure of these 
attempts is attributable to the endeavour to 
apply the institutions of this country to 
those places to which they are not suited, 
but not to the theory of keeping the three 
branches of the Legislature perfectly free 
from the control of each other. However, 
supposing that to be the case, is that an 
objection to this measure? Will this mea- 
sure preserve a complete distinction be- 
tween the three branches of our Legisla- 
ture? The hon, Member behind me has 
stated truly, that the influence of the Aris- 
tocracy could not by possibility be de- 
stroyed. We may observe how impossible 
it is to destroy that influence, by the elec- 


tions which we now see take place in | 


county Representations, or in elections in 
the neighbourhood of smaller boroughs. 
How is it possible to suppose, without a 
complete change in the feclings of the 
people, that that influence should not con- 
tinde? Sir, it will continue, but in a le- 
gitimate way. If I were to describe the 
effect of this Bill, | should say, that the 
legitimate influence of the Aristocracy 
would be increased by it. There are 
some individuals among the Aristocracy 
who have now a greater degree of 
power than they will have under this Bill, 
but that does not apply to the whole mass 
of the Aristocracy. They will have their 
due weight, and in a much more regular, 
more constitutional, and better manner 
than at present. ‘The hon. member for 
Newcastle (Mr. E. Peel), has made a cu- 
rious statement with regard to our disfran- 
chisement of the small boroughs. He says, 
that we are about to disfranchise them 
unconvicted (that I admit with respect to 
some), but not only unconvicted, but un- 
defended. The last position I must deny, 
for if ever I heard a defence gallantly and 
obstinately made with respect to any one 
thing, it is the defence made for these bo- 
roughs. He supposes, that the reason why 
we disfranchise the non-residents is, that 
they might be dangerous to us. That is 
not the reason. In the first place, the in- 
fluence possessed in some boroughs by 
certain individuals who can create free- 
men, thereby overpowering the choice of 
the real inhabitants of the town, is one 
of the reasons for this disfranchisement. 
That is an influence which ought not to 
continue. Thehon. Gentleman says, that 
when we disfranchise non-resident voters, 
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we still allow any class of them to remain, 
by giving votes to warehousemen in cities. 
He is mistaken there, in the reason for the 
disfranchisement, and for the exception. 
The great expense incurred in conveying 
non-resident freemen to the place of poll- 
ing is one of the reasons for our disfran- 
chising them ; and it is because the owners 
of these warehouses are men who are likely 
not to require that expense to be incurred, 
that we do not object to continue to them 
the right of voting. An hon. and gallant 
friend of mine has addressed the House in 
a speech which I admit contains one of the 
most plausible objections to the measure, 
namely, that it will have the effect of di- 
minishing in this House the influence of 
our colonial possessions, and of our pos- 
sessious in the East Indies. With respect 
to the colonies, and their influence gene- 
rally, I do not see, from the experience | 
have of the places for which those Gentle- 
men most devoted to colonial affairs hold 
their seats, that there is any danger what- 
ever that the colonial interests will not be 
fully represented. And with respect to the 
East Indies, although there may be some- 
thing in what my gallant Friend stated, I 
think that he carried the matter a great deal 
too far. Great distinctions have often been 
gained by serving this country in her East- 
India possessions, and when a man comes 
home with a reputation of having well served 
his country in India (I may appeal to my 
gallant friend himself as an example), his 
name becomes too well known, fcr him to 
find much difficulty in obtaining a body 
of constituents to choose him for their 
Representative. At the same time, my gal- 
lant friend must be aware, that, even under 
the present system, scarcely any man ob- 
tains a seat immediately on his return. 
But even if this were not the case, we 
should still have the power to gain the 
necessary information. sit is the inter- 
est of this country to maintain her pos- 
sessions in the colonies, it is her interest 
that they should be governed well, and it 
will be the wish of this House to see that 
they are so governed. Not only will a 
Reformed Parliament wish to see them 
governed well, but it will have a positive 
interest in their good Government, in see- 
ing that the people are happy, and that 
everything is done to promote their pros- 
perity, and increase their attachment to the 
mother country. When this country has 
the right of freely electing its Representa- 
tives, I do not think so ill of my fellow- 
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countrymen as to believe that they will not 
wish to see that privilege extended to the 
utmost degree in their power. I do not, 
therefore, think that the colonies are indan- 
ger from this measure. On the contrary, | 
think that their interests, and the interests 
of every class of the community, will be 
promoted by it; for all classes will then 
have their full share in the decisions of this 
House. There is only one thing more, on 
which I wish to say a few words. Having 
stated, that we look not only to what con- 
stituency is to be formed, but to what 
Representatives are likely to be chosen, 
and what will be the consequences, in the 
latter respect, of the Reform Bill, the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last supposes that 
no person of rank and station will be 
elected. I do not know on what ground 
he founds that opinion, or how he finds it 
justified by elections for counties or popu- 
lous places. He says, that the Spanish 
Cortes would have done more good if the 
nobles of Spain had consented to be mem- 
bers of the legislature. If it was the want 
of the consent of the nobility themselves, 
which prevented the deputies from having 
the advantage of their presence, I do not 
think that such an evil would be likely to 
exist here—and if he locks to the elections 
of some of the largest counties, where the 
middle classes have the greatest influence, 
particularly during the last election, he 
will see that they are chiefly represented 
by members of the Aristocracy. From my 
experience I should say, that the people 
have, happily for us, av attachment to the 
members of the Aristocracy, unless the 
members of the Aristocracy act in such a 
manner as to destroy their confidence. 
To such members of the Aristocracy I 
should not wish to see the doors of this 


House thrown open. If they do not use | 


their advantages for the benefit of their 
fellow-countrymen—if they will not set an 
example of good, but of evil-—the loss to 
the country in not admitting them here 
will not be heavy. As the question has 
already been so ably discussed, I do not 
wish to trouble this House further by my 
observations, 

Sir G. Murray rose to address the House, 
when 


Colonel Sibthorpe moved the Adjourn- | 


ment of the Debate. 

Sir George Murray said, he would not 
trespass long upon the patience of the 
House. 

An Hon, Member rose to order. He 
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understood, that the question before the 
House was, that the Debate be Adjourned. 

The Speaker stated, that the right hon. 
and gallant Member was upon his legs, and 
in possession of the House, before the gal- 
lant Colonel moved the Adjournment. 

Sir George Murray, alter some noisy 
discussion about adjournment had sub- 
sided, stated, that he thought this was a 
matter which ought to be treated with 
temper and moderation, for it was a ques- 
tion of too much importance for party 
spirit to be mixed up with it. His objection 
was to the unnecessary extent of this Bill. 
It was said, that the people were dissatis- 
fied with the House—but the fact was, 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite first cast 
obloquy on the House, and then asserted 
that the people were dissatisfied with it. 
Those who said, that this House was un- 
worthy the confidence of the people, 
afforded in their own persons a full con- 
tradiction to that statement. The country 
had prospered under the present consti- 
tution of the House of Commons. The 
noble Lord who had just addressed the 
House, was asked on a former occasion, 
whether the Bill before the House would 
produce any present benefit by lightening 
the burthens of the people, to which he 
answered that the question was irrele- 





vant. He thought, however, that there 
could not be a more pertinent question, 
than to ask whether any measure pro- 
posed by Government would produce any 
benefit to the people. The noble Lord, 
however, added, that the Bill would pro- 








duce a more perfect theoretical system ; 
but he did not rate that benefit so highly 
as the noble Lord. The defects of the 
| House had been often enough pointed out, 
| and the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
spoke so eloquently a short time before, 
(Mr. Macauley) had stated as the proof of 
those defects that the institutions of the 
country were behind the spirit of the age ; 
but even that learned Gentleman did not 
prove, that the House was incompetent to 
improve those institutions. The noble 
Lord, in his address, was somewhat in that 
respect like the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry, who, after drawing a frightful 
picture of the misery of Ireland, finished 
| by saying he should support the Repeal of 
the Union. No practical evils were shown 
to exist, nor any indisposition of the House 
_to remedy them if they did. As he was 
opposed to the Repeal of the Union, be- 
cause it would lead to the dismemberment 
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of the empire, so he was opposed to this 
measure, as he believed it would destroy 
the Constitution. He should oppose the 
first, even if the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry could dissolve the Parliament, 
and bring over the whole of the Irish 
Members pledged to vote for the Repeal ; 
he should pursue the same course on the 
Reform Question. It was said, that this 
measure would secure the stability of the 
Throne. He believed it would shake the 
Monarchy to its foundation. It was said, 
that it would strengthen the authority of 
Parliament; he believed it would be an 
effectual instrument in the hands of the 
democracy, and would only embarrass the 
Government. Ministers might say, they 
did not apprehend this. True; their 
system was one of concession, and so they 
obtained popular favour; but by conceding 
this, they would only increase the demands 
on them. His Majesty’s Ministers might 
say, that they were not afraid of being 
thwarted or embarrassed by a Reformed 
Parliament. He was persuaded, indeed, 
that they had at present no such appre- 
hensions, but he could not, like them, be 
blind and deaf to the danger. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Macauley) 
who spoke lately on the other side of the 
House,—when alluding to the argument 
which had been used against the measure, 
that this country had increased in riches, 
prosperity, and power—said, that it had 
also improved its Constitution by succes- 
sive changes. In that statement he en- 
tirely concurred, and it was upon that 
ground that he had formed the opinion, 
that we ought to continue to improve our 
Constitution, by prudent and cautious 
ameliorations ; by introducing such mode- 
rate changes as would not be attended with 
danger, and by progressively carrying on 
that gradual improvement of our political 
system, which ought to accompany the 
alterations of the circumstances and con- 
dition of the country. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that the same 
arguments now used against the proposed 
change, might have been advanced at all 
times, and he said, in allusion to our ap- 
pealing to the prosperity of the country as 
a proof of the excellence of our practical 
system, that the same argument might 
have been advanced in the days of King 
James 2nd, because, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, there were then 
more. coaches in London than there had 
been in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
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Had the hon, and learned Gentleman 
then forgotten, that the measure which 
led to the Revolution was an attempt, on 
the part of King James, not only to alter 
our practical institutions, but also to 
change the religion of the country? 
Could the hon. and learned Gentleman 
say, that there was any cause at present 
requiring another Revolution, or would he 
assume, as a right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did last night, that there was a 
great arrear of change, because no change 
had been made in the Representation of 
England for 160 years? Did he, then, 
mean to maintain, that another Revolution 
was necessary, because it was above 100 
years since the last Revolution took place. 
All those changes which hon. Members 
spoke of, were gradual, and not sweeping, 
and therefore he should oppose this, as he 
thought these changes ought only to be 
gradual. The Speech from the Throne 
had recommended them to legislate upon 
the acknowledged principles of the Con- 
stitution. He wished them to be defined. 
That was a vague phrase, and it became 
necessary to know what was understood 
by the acknowledged principles of the 
British Constitution. He had always 
been of opinion, that the Constitution 
consisted of three Powers nicely balanced. 
The question was, were those Powers 
distinct and separate, or mingled and 
blended one with the other? He thought 
that the Monarchical principle was not 
confined to the Throne alone, nor the 
Aristocratical principle included — only 
within the walls of the House of Peers. 
To the blending of the three Powers we 
owed our present happy condition, under 
which we had the power of making 
gradual improvements without the risk of 
great and dangerous changes. It was to 
this blending that we owed the blessings 
we enjoyed, and he_ believed these 
blessings might be continued without 
risking this great and dangerous innova- 
tion. When, by the operation of this Bill, 
the Monarchy should be left alone and 
unsupported, and the House of Lords 
would have to struggle for the maintenance 
of its privileges, with no influence beyond 
its own decisions—if, under such circum- 
stances, the House of Commons should 
be employed in extending the principles 
of democracy, he was of opinion that both 
in theory and practice, the Constitution of 
England would “be effectually destroyed. 
He could see nothing in the more ex- 
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tended constituency of 10/. householders, 
to be enfranchised by the Bill, which was 
in any way calculated to give the Housea 
greater power or disposition to legislate 
for the benefit of the whole community 
than the present House of Commons pos- 
sessed. In answer to his hon. and gallant 
friend, the noble Lord opposite had im- 
plied, that under the Bill, introduced by 
the noble Lord, the Colonies would be as 
effectually represented as if they sent to 
the House Representatives directly chosen 
by themselves. Would the noble Lord 
deny that, in that argument, he was sup- 
porting the principle of virtual Represent- 
ation? In support of that argument of 
the noble Lord, it had been said, that the 
Colonies would derive no advantage from 
choosing such a Representative as Sir 
John Malcolm, acquainted with their cir- 
cumstances, their interests, and wants, 
because all the knowledge of that person 
respecting them, was contained in _ his 
books. It had been said, that when his 
Majesty’s Ministers had resolved that a 
Reform of the Representation was neces- 
sary, they were bound to go the whole 
extent of this Bill, in order that the ques- 
tion might be set at rest, that there might 
remain nothing more to be demanded. 
But, he asked, would the Bill bring us to 
that ultimate point? For his part he 
thought that it would not, but that the 
House would still be called on to concede 
still further demands. He must observe, 
that, in one of the observations of the noble 
Lord who introduced the Bill, and he made 
the remark with regret, he thought he saw 
something like arrogance. Something, at 
least, which did not show good sense or 
sound judgment. He alluded to the 
reference made by the noble Lord to the 
former times of trouble and danger; and 
he would confess, that he, for one, felt far 
from gratified at the noble Lord’s allusion 
to the disasters of his country. He was 
sure, however, that the noble Lord would 
not be the Cromwell of that Revolution, 
which his measure of Reform was pre- 
paring for his countrymen. He thought, 
indeed, that the Cromwell of that coming 
period, be he who he may, was, at this 
moment, exulting in the progress of the 
noble Lord’s Reform plans. Whoever 
that individual might be, he was, perhaps 
at that moment, saying, in the words of 
Cromwell and of the noble Lord, ‘‘The 
Lord hath delivered them into my hands.” 
Whoever he- might be that should per- 
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sonate that character—he would not 
appear upon the stage until the fifth 
Act of the Drama. When the fabric 
of the Constitution should have been 
pulled down, and its materials scattered 
and broken, that person would probably 
attempt to form a new House of Commons, 
and he would do so, with this condition, 
that no Member should enter it who was 
not prepared to act upon the dictation of 
the Usurper. For they might depend 
upon this, that despotism had always the 
same character, whether it was exercised 
by an individual, or by an agitated popu- 
lace. If that individual would allow a 
House of Lords to exist, he would take 
care at least that a person should preside 
there who could find an _ opportunity 
to administer to the Members of that 
House “ A Friendly Advice.” What might 
be the character of such a House of Lords, 
he (Sir G. Murray) would not undertake 
to say, but of this he was confident, 
that in the present House of Lords 
there was too much magnanimity to allow 
its determinations to be governed by an 
influence somean. Honouring that House 
—not merely from respect to the indi- 
viduals of whom it was composed, but on 
higher grounds—for its utility to the 
country—for its support of the liberties of 
the people—he was confident that it could 
not be influenced to abandon its duty by 
the mean advice which had been given to 
it. He would not forget that, at the com- 
mencement of his address, he had pledged 
himself to the House that he would not 
long occupy its time ; and he should there- 
fore abstain from other observations which 
he should have thought it his duty to offer 
were he addressing them at an earlier 
hour. He concluded by assuring them 
that he opposed the Bill, not through 
prejudice or party feeling, nor through 
dislike to moderate Reform, but because 
it prepared the way to those dangerous 
revolutionary measures by which he saw 
other nations so much shaken. 

Colonel Sibthorpe then moved, that the 
Debate should be adjourned to Thursday. 

The Speaker said—Who seconds the 
Motion ? 

Mr. Hume moved that the Debate 
should be adjourned to next day. 

Lord Althorp had no objection that the 
Debate should be then adjourned to next 
day, on account of the lateness of the 
hour, and he thought that the discussion 
might be gone through at the next meet- 
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ing of the House. But he thought a 
longer postponement, under all the cir- 
cumstances, indecorous. 

Colonel Sibthorpe [amid loud cries ef 
“¢ Question” ] said, that the interval of a 
day was necessary for the consideration of 
the arguments which had been adduced ; 
but, as the House seemed adverse to the 
postponement, he would withdraw his 
Motion. 

Debate adjourned. 


Dean Forest Bounpanies’ Bix. ] 
The Dean Forest Boundaries’ Bill was re- 
ported, and ordered to be re-committed. 

Lord Viscount Duncannon moved, as an 
instruction to the Committee, that they 
have power to make provision for the pay- 
ment of a salary to all of the Commission- 
ers, and for the expense of carrying the 
present Act into execution, out of revenues 
arising from the property of the Crown. 

Mr, Goulburn said, it appeared to him, 
that this Resolution should be moved in a 
Committee of the whole House, and not 
as an instruction to the Committee on the 
Bill. He did not object to the proposition, 
but to the mode in which it was brought 
forward. 

Mr. Hume thought this motion should 
not be disposed of without further consi- 
deration; as Mr. Speaker was present, per- 
haps he would state whether he thought 
this could be added to the Bill as an ordi- 
nary clause, or whether it must be a Re- 
solution of a Committee of the whole 
House. 

The Speaker said, if the provision was to 
be made out of the Consolidated Fund, 
there could be no doubt that it ought to be 
brought before the whole House, but as it 
was an expenditure for guarding the Crown 
Revenue, payable out of the fund arising 
from the Crown Revenue, he thought it 
might be moved as an instruction to the 
Committee. 

Mr. Hume was not aware there was any 
difference between the fund arising from 
Crown property, and the Consolidated 
Fund, except in name. 

The Speaker was afraid the hon. Mem- 
ber had misunderstood him. The Consoli- 
dated Fund was applicable to general pur- 
poses, but here an issue was directed out 
of a particular fund for the preservation 
of particular property. 

Rrotion agreed to.—Bill committed.— 
House resumed, 
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Growtu or Tosacco (/reland) Pro- 
uIBITION Bixiy.] The House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the above Bill. 

Mr. Warburton said, the Bill, as intro- 
duced into the last Parliament, afforded 
facilities for the unlimited importation of 
tobacco, under the colour of its being the 
growth of Ireland. The onus of proving, 
that it was grown before 1832, would lie 
with the Government. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, the hon. Gentleman 
made a mistake. The onus proband al- 
ways laid on the dealer, and, in point of 
fact, no inconvenience could arise from the 
growth of tobacco in Ireland, in respect 
to the facility afforded to smuggling, for 
that could hardly be the result of the al- 
lowing tobacco to be grown in Ireland. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that the diffi- 
culty arose from this, namely, that tobacco 
grown in Ireland would be carried to Li- 
verpool, under pretence that it was grown 
previous to 1832. How could this be dis- 
proved? Were the officers to undertake 
the task or not. The law, by allowing to- 
bacco to be grown in Ireland at all, had 
given rise to the difficulty. 

Mr. O’Connell recollected a case that 
was tried before the Commissioners. It 
was a question regarding some condemned 
tobacco, and the point rested on the fact 
of its being of Irish growth. This was 
proved, and the Court decided that no duty 
was payable, and that, consequently, no 
permit was necessary. The onus probandi 
in every case laid on the dealer. 

Mr. Warburton had then no doubt there 
would be a great deal of false swearing, 
It would be much better to leave the pe- 
riod unlimited. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the dealer would 
have to prove the spot on which the to- 
bacco had grown, to shew the process, and 
explain many other particulars. The case 
of proof would be most complicated. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the fixing a limit- 
ed period would perhaps diminish the risk 
of the sale of foreign tobacco, under the 
character of Irish tobacco. 

House resumed. 


Apvance or Pustic Money To Ire- 
LAND.] The following Resolution was 
reported, ‘‘ That the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, be em- 
powered to direct the issue of any sum not 
exceeding 50,600/. out of any monies in 
the Exchequer, or out of the growing pro- 
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duce of the Consolidated Fund arising in 
Ireland, for the purpose of making or 
repairing of Roads and Bridges, and other 
Public Works in Ireland,” 

Mr. Hume objected to the grant, until 
he knew for what purposes it was required. 
He had seen last night, among the Orders 
of the Day, a notice of an advance of 
money, but was not aware it was to be a 
grant. He now wished to be informed, 
whether it was to be a grant, or only an 
advance of money. 

Mr. Stanley said, the hon. Gentleman 
had made an objection to this Resolution 
in the Committee of Supply, on Monday 
last, but the vote had then passed, and the 
report was now brought up. He thought, 
therefore, the hon. Gentleman was a little 
irregular in his opposition: similar grants 
of money had been applied to works in 
the Highlands of Scotland. If the hon. 
Gentleman wished to oppose this Resolu- 
tion, he would have ample opportunities 
of doing so in every stage of its progress, 
and he(Mr.Stanley) should be most happy 
to meet his opposition. 

Mr. Hume must repeat, he was much 
surprised at the language of the right hon. 
Secretary. If he understood the meaning 
of the terms, he asked him—did an ad- 
vance mean a grant? He believed, it 
would be found that the advance of money 
to Scotland was made upon the report of a 
Committee; but he wished to know, why 
the right hon, Secretary applied for the 
money—for what purposes—and under 
what circumstances? Did he think his 
will was a sufficient explanation ? 

Sir Robert Harty complained, that the 
revenues of Ireland were not spent there; 
had that been the case, the necessity of 
such grants would have been obviated. 

Mr. Spring Rice wished to explain, in a 
few words, the cause oi the hon. Member’s 
opposition. ‘There had evidently been 
some mistake in the wording of the report, 
but if the hon. Member would allow the 
resolution to pass through its present 
stage, there would be many opportunities 
of discussing its merits. The hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to know where, and under 
what circumstances, the money was to be 
applied. He answered, this was merely a 
preliminary step, and that at a future 
time he should be ready to give all the 
information the hon. Member required. 
But in the mean time, he could assure him 
no portion of it was to be advanced except 
to those districts where individuals would 
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come forward and advance an equal sum. 
It was matter of great public importance, 
that a Bill in conformity with the Resolu- 
tions should be brought in, when it would 
be open to objection in detail. 

Mr. Wyse wished the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would inform 
him, whether any portion of this 50,0001. 
was to be «appropriated to the construction 
of piers, and other public works, in Ireland ? 
Mr. Telford had stated, that such works 
would be of considerable benefit to Ire- 
land, and would, in the course of a few 
years save double or treble the expenses of 
their erection. 

Mr. O'Connell said, his only objection 
to the grant was, its being sosmall. The 
hon. member for Middlesex wished to 
know, for what purpose it was wanted. 
He would tell him, for the carrying on 
of public works, the construction of roads, 
bridges, piers, &c. Ireland, in conse- 
quence of her income being spent abroad, 
required a much larger grant than this. 

Mr. Hume wanted to know how the 
money was to be applied; if it could be 
shewn, that it was for any particular har- 
bour, or other public work, he was quite 
prepared to go as far as this grant. If 
Ireland paid all her debt, he should have 
no objection to go further. But he again 
said, if this grant be for any public pur- 
pose, and not to be applied for the improve- 
ment of the property of private individu- 
als, let that purpose be first shewn. 

Lord Althorp assured the hon. Member, 
that the money was to be applied solely 
for carrying on public works, and by no 
means for the improvement of private pro- 
perty. As to the mode in which it was 
to be applied, that would be stated in the 
Bill. In the last Session of Parliament, 
Commissioners had been appointed to 
manage the grant of 500,000/., who were 
responsible for its proper application.— 
With respect to the present nominal grant, 
it went directly from the Excheqner, and 
was to be applied to the improvement of 
the country. 

Sir J. M. Doyle said, if the hon. Member 
would allow the money to be granted, he 
could afterwards be informed of the object 
of its application. 

Mr. Hume said, that was quite an Irish 
method of doing business, to give the 
money first, and then inquire for what you 
gave it. His plan was, to ascertain first 
for what the money was wanted, and whe- 
ther it would be properly used. 
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Mr. Callaghan thought there was some- 
thing delusive in the whole proceeding; he 
understood that 500,000/. was to be ap- 
propriated to the carrying on of public 
works in Ireland, and now the Ministers 
came forward and applied for a mere vote 
of credit for 50,0001. 

Mr. Stanley said, the hon. Member was 
totally mistaken ; the 500,000/. was al- 
ready appropriated, and the 50,000/. was 
merely a temporary addition. 

Mr. Leader said, it was merely to com- 
plete the unfinished public works in Ire- 
land, which the late Administration had 
begun. 

Mr. Warburton, the explanation given 
was all that his hon. friend wanted; had 
it been given at first, he would have made 
no objection to the vote. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


—— POOP TELLICO LOO — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 6, 1831. 


Minutes.] New Writs ordered to be issued ; for Malton, 
in the room of Francis Jerrery, Esq., who had made 
his Election for Perth, &c.; for Higham Ferrers, in the 
room of Lord Mitton, who had made his Election for 
Northamptonshire ; for Newport (Cornwall), in the room 
of JONATHAN Rain, Esq. deceased; and for Tavistock, in 
the room of Lord Joun RussELL, who had made his 
Election for Devonshire. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, 
the quantity of Spirits exported from Scotland to Eng- 
land; from Ireland to England; and from Scotland to 
Ireland, for Home Consumption in each Kingdom, from 
5th January, 1830, to 5th July 1831, with the Duties 
paid, and Drawbacks thereon. 


New Wrir ror RetGare—Sir Jo- 
sEPH YoRKE.] Sir George Murray, in 
moving for a new Writ for the Borough of 
Reigate, in the place of the late Sir 
Joseph Yorke, said, he hoped the House 
would pardon him for saying a few words 
in praise of his late gallant friend. It was 
always unpleasant to recur to the death of 
a private friend, but it was lamentable on 
this occasion for him to do so, as his late 
gallant and hon. friend had not fallen a 
sacrifice to professional duty, but in the 
exercise of an “innocent and necessary 
recreation.” Every one who heard him, 
knew that his late gallant friend had many 
claims on the memory of those who had 
sat with him in Parliament. His late 
gallant friend was eloquent and witty, and 
on many occasions, when Members were 
heated in debate, his humour and felicitous 
power of expression had restored them 
to that harmony which for a time had been 
forgotten. Into the great domestic loss 
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of such a man, or into any regrets of pri- 
vate friendship, it would not suit the 
dignity of the House to enter; but 
whether his late gallant friend was consi- 
dered either as a distinguished Naval Of- 
ficer or one engaged in the civil service of 
his country, his loss must equally be de- 
plored. He (Sir George Murray) had had 
much to do with the naval service of this 
country, and it was at all times satisfactory 
to him to bear honourable testimony to all 
who either had been or were now engaged 
in it.The Writ ordered. 


New Wrir ror Liverpoor.] Mr. 
Dennison moved, that a new Writ be 
issued for Liverpool in his own room, he 
having selected to sit for Nottinghamshire. 

The Marquis of Chandos moved, that the 
entry on the Journals of the Resolutions 
of the House of the 29th March last, for 
deferring the issue of a new Writ for Liver- 
pool, should be read. The noble Marquis 
then said, it would be inexpedient to 
adopt any measures with respect to issuing 
anew Writ, until the Motion of the hon. 
member for Wiltshire (Mr. Benett) should 
have been disposed of. He therefore 
moved, that the debate on this subject be 
adjourned to Friday next. 

Mr. Denison said, that connected as he 
was with the town of Liverpool, he felt it a 
duty which he owed to the electors, to en- 
deavour as far as he was concerned, to 
give them an opportunity of exercising 
If the House should de- 
cide against his Motion for issuing the 
Writ, he would, of course, bow to its deci- 
sion, but he believed there was no preced- 
ent for refusing in one Parliament, to issue 
a Writ, on account of anything that took 
place in a former Parliament. He must, 
however, say that the noble Marquis at all 
events, proposed to postpone the discus- 
sion on this question a day longer than 
was necessary, on his own showing, be- 
cause the Motion of the hon. member for 
Wiltshire stood for to-morrow; he hoped, 
therefore, the noble Marquis would substi- 
tute to-morrow for Friday. He would 
willingly consent to meet the convenience 
of the House, but it must also be recollect- 
ed, there were other parties interested in 
the proceeding. It was a matter of no 
slight importance to leave a great town, 
and the second sea-port in the kingdom, 
exposed for a considerable time to the ex- 
citement of an election canvass. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, his object 
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was, to have the motion of the hon. member 
for Wiltshire take precedence of the Writ. 

Mr. Ewart trusted the House would 
permit him to say, that there was this sin- 
gular inconsistency in not issuing the 
Writ, that if his late hon. Colleague had 
consented to sit for Liverpool, that town 
would have had two Representatives, and 
it was only by an accident, as it were, 
that the question was raised, as to whe- 
ther there should now be two Represent- 
atives or one. ; 

Debate adjourned. 


Distress 1n IneLanp.] Mr. James 
Browne, seeing the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland, in his place, 
took that opportunity of putting to him a 
question, connected with the melancholy 
and appalling distress which prevailed in 
some districts of Mayo and Galway, in 
Ireland, In doing so, he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he was per- 
fectly sensible that that right hon. Gentle- 
man was as much alive to the miseries of 
those persons to whom he referred as any 
other person could be, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman was also most anxious to 
alleviate their lamentable misfortunes by 
every means in his power. But, he was 
induced to ask the question, for the pur- 
pose of removing an erroneous impression 
that appeared to have gone abroad in con- 
sequence of speeches which had been made 
in that House by the right hon. Gentleman, 
as well as the right hon. Baronet, the First 
Lord ofthe Admiralty. Since those speeches 
were delivered, the private subscriptions 
by which they had hitherto endeavoured 
to meet the great exigencies of the distress, 
had greatly decreased, and in many places 
altogether ceased ; and this particularly in 
consequence of his Majesty’s Government 
having sent to the distressed districts an 
agent supposed to be charged with means 
to take under his protection those who had 
been suffering. He had been instructed to 
say, however, that the Gentleman sent on 
that mission had not hitherto done any- 
thing in the way of alleviating the suffer- 
ings of the peasantry ; and therefore they 
were now in a most forlorn and destitute 
state. He was also induced to ask this 
question in consequence of a melancholy 
and fatal collision which had within these 
few days unfortunately taken place be- 
tween the famishing people and the King’s 
troops, in consequence of the former being 
driven to despair by hunger, and the dread 
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of actual starvation. The question he put 
to the right hon. Gentleman was, simply to 
beg of him to state the extentof relief which 
it was the intention of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to afford to the distressed districts, in 
order that they might, in the event of that 
relief not being sufficient, again appeal to 
the generosity of the British public. 

Mr. Stanley was willing to communicate 
all the information it was possible to give, 
as to the intentions of Government regard- 
ing the distresses in the counties of Mayo, 
Galway, Sligo, and Clare. At the same 
time, he deprecated discussion, as every 
word was necessarily misrepresented, and 
every hope exaggerated. He had received 
a letter from a small place in King’s 
County, in which it had been voted ata 
public meeting, that it was unnecessary to 
raise money by private contributions, be- 
cause Government had taken upon itself 
the responsibility of providing for the poor. 
It might do harm, and could do no good, 
for him to declare how much or how little 
Ministers intended to do. Thus much he 
would say—Government had given the 
most positive directions that no assistance 
should be afforded, unless the gentleman 
expressly sent down, was convinced that 
all the means of private charity were ex- 
hausted, and that life depended upon 
timely relief. 


Panty Processions (Irenanp). | 
Mr. O'Connell asked, whether Ministers 
had paid any attention to the excitement 
produced in the counties of Wicklow and 
Wexford, and some districts of the North, 
in consequence of the apprehension, that 
the processions of the 12th of July, which 
had been discontinued for twenty-five 
years, were to be revived. 

Mr. Stanley answered, that no pains had 
been spared by Government to discourage, 
and, if possible, to prevent such proces- 
sions; and such, he was bound in justice 
to say, had been the policy of the pre- 
ceding Administration, The Roman Ca- 
tholics had shown the most praiseworthy 
forbearance on the 17th March, under, he 
believed, and wished to state, the authority 
of the Catholic Priests ; and he hoped, that 
the Protestants would follow their example 
on the 12th of July. With regard to 
arms, he might add, that since the affair 
at Newtownbarry, the Lord Lieutenant 
had directed that the issue of arms to the 
Yeomanry should be suspended. In con- 
sequence of the great excitement, and the 
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importance of the subject, a stipendiary | 
Magistrate had been sent to the spot, to | 
make the necessary investigations. 
An Hon. Member was happy to be able | 
to assure the House, that the Earl of En- 
niskillen, and other influential noblemen, 
were aware of the state of public excite- 
ment, and meant to do all in their power 
to prevent the processions on July 12th. 
Mr. Hume inquired whether ministers | 
had not had sufficient experience, to know, 
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vernment would not be induced by sneers, 
or intimidated by threats, to abandon this 
useful and constitutional force. 


Second Reading— 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm— BILt 
ron EncLAND—Seconpn Reapinc— 
Apsournep Denate—Tuirp Day.] 
Lord J. Russell moved the Order of the 


| Day for the continuation of the Adjourned 


Debate on the Second Reading of the Re- 


| form Bill. 


that nothing could put an end to collisions | 


but disbanding the Yeomanry 4 
Member for Ireland, unless he wasa member 


Every | 
| the Bill. 


of those corps, bad protested against con- | 


tinuing them; and, for his part, he be- | 
lieved, that they contributed to foment | 
disturbance. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that if every Yeo- 
manry Corps was disbanded, it did not at 
all follow, that processions would be pre- 
vented ; the different parties might still be 
banded together, and the same collisions 
mightensue. Every man, of whatever party, 
must heartily join in deprecating the revi- 
val of these processions; he called it revival, 
because in many counties, as in Wexford 
and Wicklow, they had been discontinued 
for many years. ‘In his opinion, no man 
of honourable feelings would wish to per- 
petuate the recollections of past contests, 


and he trusted that these annual proces- | , 


sions would be quite discontinued. 

Lord J. Russell said, that the Govern- 
ment had done every thing to promote 
reconciliation between the parties, and to 
get rid of the processions altogether. He 
was happy to say, that its efforts were se- 
conded by the Protestant Landlords, and 
that recommendations had been sent from 
this country not to form those processions. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that these proces- 
sions were not Protestant, but Orange. 
There was a wide difference between the 
two. 

Sir R. Bateson considered it extremely 
unfair to condemn the whole of the Yeo- 
manry of Ireland because one or two corps 
might have committed some indiscretions. 
The peace of the North of Ireland was in- 
trusted to the Yeomanry, and they had 
faithfully and honourably discharged their 
duty to themselves and to the country. 
The Yeomanry had always been considered 
a constitutional force; but those who now 
called themselves liberals and freemen, 
gave a preference to the regular soldiers, 
and asked for a standing army instead of 
a constitutional militia. Hehoped the Go- 








Mr. Hunt wished to ask a question of the 
noble Lord before the debate began upon 
It was in a manner connected 


with the Bill itself. A Clause had been 


_ introduced relating to the half-yearly pay- 


ment of rent in the case of the 102. house- 
holders. ‘That Clause was objected to; 
and the noble Lord said, that the only ob- 


ject of the Ministers was, to take care that 


the rent reserved was bond fide. He 
wished to know what the Ministers intend- 
ed to do in this matter? They said they 
should alter the Bill so far as that Clause 
was concerned: he wished to know how 
they meant to make the alteration; whether 
it was to be left indefinite or not? 

Lord John Russell said, that at that 
moment he was not prepared to answer the 
question. The object the Ministers had 
in view was, to ensure the vote to the bond 
fide renter of the premises which conferred 
the right. 

Colonel Sibthorp then resumed the 
Debate. In moving last night the adjourn- 
ment of this question, he had done it for 
the convenience of all, and also because 
he had a wish to be heard upon this sub- 
ject. The noble Lord told them, that he 
wished the debate to be brought to an 
early conclusion, but he understood that 
the reason for that wish was very different 
from what they might perhaps suppose— 
a purpose different from what the House 
might imagine. He was told—the noble 
Lord would correct him if he was wrong— 
that they expected a great and grand il- 
lumination—for what they might consider 
a grand triumph—a triumph which he 
hoped and believed they would not get. 
He hoped they would be disappointed in 
this. He must persevere in the same 
honest opposition which he had always 
offered to this dangerous measure. With 
respect to this important Bill itself, what 
was it that the Ministry had brought for- 
ward? He had read it over most care- 
fully, and hé must declare, he found it 
just as obscure as the former—a more un- 
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intelligible chaos he had never known. 
It was a heap of nonsense and absurdity. 
And yet men had been returned to that 
House on a pledge to support this Bill. 
They had given a pledge to vote for a 
measure which they did not understand. 
Then they were pledged to vote for the 


Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the’ 


Bill, and yet it was most manifest that 
the whole Bill had been altered in its 
most important details. One of the im- 
portant clauses was changed, so that the 
right which had at one time been confined 
to leases of twenty-one years, had now 
been changed, by reducing the term from 
twenty-one to fourteen years, and from 
fourteen to seven years. A question had 
been put upon this subject by the hon, 
member for Preston, who had much rea- 
son to be dissatisfied with the answer. 
That matter had been denominated in a 
paper which, perhaps, might now be called 
a Ministerial paper, “ an unintentional 
slip.” If the Ministers would make another 
“unintentional slip,” the best way in which 
they could do it would be to slip out of 
the House, and not return again. Not- 
withstanding all that had passed, he re- 
tained the opinion he had before held. In 
that he was unchangeable—and if his 
Majesty’s Ministers were to send him back 
again to his constituents—and they were 
men of such deep machinations—they 
might do so—he should still maintain the 
same opinion. It was said, that his opi- 
nions against Reform would throw him out 
of Parliament; but his constituents were 
more zealous in his behalf than ever they 
were before. He must allude to the shame- 
ful profanation of the name of the sove- 
reign. He had always been taught to 
consider that the sovereign had no voice 
whatever—no deliberative opinion, on any 
constitutional question. How, then, was 
it that Ministers consented to the use of 
the name of the sovereign, when it was 
not legally supposed that the sovereign 
was favourable to one or another opinion ? 
He honoured the name of the King as 
much as any other Member in the House, 
and therefore it was, that he so much de- 
precated the introduction of that sacred 
name into the discussions on this question. 
It was a profanation to have done so; al- 
though he admitted the fact that the 
King’s name was a tower of strength, and 
long he hoped it might be so. But still 
the opponents of Reform had been me- 
naced, and he for one was told, that his 
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throat would be cut for his determined 
opposition to it. But still the freemen of 
Lincoln had returned him, honestly and 
independently, and he would as indepen- 
dently discharge his duty. He believed 
the Reform Bill to be a democratical 
measure ; but whatever it might be called 
it was revolutionary, in his opinion, and 
therefore he would oppose it. Some said 
that this Bill was aristocratic, others said 
that it was democratic. If it was aristo- 
cratic, how came it tobe so popular? He 
should like to ask the people of St. Giles, 
whether they would support the Bill be- 
cause it was aristocratic. He had a right 
to find fault with the Ministers for the time 
at which they introduced the Bill. ‘They 
pretended that they went on the principle 
of population. If so, why had they not 
waited for the census of 1831 before they 
had made out their lists of the Schedules 
AandB? He knew that, in the case of 
Lincolnshire, the difference between the 
census of 1821 and 1831 would be most 
material. The population of Lincolnshire, 
according to the old census, was 283,050. 
It must be more now. With respect to 
Grimsby, he might observe, that, accord- 
ing to the old census, the number was 
less than 4,000, and therefore it was to 
lose one Member; but he knew, as a 
fact, that its population now amounted to 
4,263. ‘The Ministers depended on this 
Bill alone for their continuance in office, 
but the people would not be satisfied with 
it, unless it went further. The support 
now given to them would be withdrawn, 
ifthey did not go further than this Bill went 
at present; and if they did not do some- 
thing more than it either promised or per- 
formed, to satisfy the wild desires of un- 
reasonable men, he was convinced, that 
this Bill, in its present state, could not be 
a final measure. The elective franchise 
was not given in a due proportion to the 
population on the average. Some were 
unwisely admitted, others improperly ex- 
cluded. Was the basis of this Bill to be 
population or property? If to be popula- 
tion, then the Bill would work most un- 
justly and most partially; if to be pro- 
perty, he would say, that the giving the 
right of vote to electors having 10/. houses 
could only be considered in the light 
of an usurpation against property, rightly 
understood. Why the franchise was given 
to the 102. householders in boroughs, and 
yet denied in counties to the substantial 
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importance of the subject, a stipendiary 
Magistrate had been sent to the spot, to 
make the necessary investigations. 

An Hon. Member was happy to be able 
to assure the House, that the Earl of En- 
niskillen, and other influential noblemen, 
were aware of the state of public excite- 


ment, and meant to do all in their power | 


to prevent the processions on July 12th. 


Mr. Hume inquired whether ministers 


had not had sufficient experience, to know, 


that nothing could put an end to collisions | 
Every | 


but disbanding the Yeomanry ? 
Member for Ireland, unless he wasa member 


of those corps, had protested against con- | 


tinuing them; and, for his part, he be- 
lieved, that they contributed to foment 
disturbance. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that if every Yeo- 
manry Corps was disbanded, it did not at 
all follow, that processions would be pre- 
vented ; the different parties might still be 
banded together, and the same collisions 
mightensue. Every man, of whatever party, 
must heartily join in deprecating the revi- 
val of these processions; he called it revival, 
because in many counties, as in Wexford 
and Wicklow, they had been discontinued 
for many years. In his opinion, no man 
of honourable feelings would wish to per- 
petuate the recollections of past contests, 
and he trusted that these annual proces- 
sions would be quite discontinued. 

Lord J. Russell said, that the Govern- 
ment had done every thing to promote 
reconciliation between the parties, and to 
get rid of the processions altogether. He 
was happy to say, that its efforts were se- 
conded by the Protestant Landlords, and 
that recommendations had been sent from 
this country not to form those processions. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that these proces- 
sions were not Protestant, but Orange. 
There was a wide difference between the 
two. 

Sir R. Bateson considered it extremely 
unfair to condemn the whole of the Yeo- 
manry of Ireland because one or two corps 
might have committed some indiscretions. 
The peace of the North of Ireland was in- 
trusted to the Yeomanry, and they had 
faithfully and honourably discharged their 
duty to themselves and to the country, 
The Yeomanry had always been considered 
a constitutional force; but those who now 
called themselves liberals and freemen, 
gave a preference to the regular soldiers, 
and asked for a standing army instead of 
@ constitutional militia. Hehoped the Go- 
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| vernment would not be induced by sneers, 
| or intimidated by threats, to abandon this 
| useful and constitutional force. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm— BIL 
ron Encianp—Serconp Reapinc— 
Apsournepd Dernate—Tuirpd Day. |] 
Lord J. Russell moved the Order of the 
| Day for the continuation of the Adjourned 
Debate on the Second Reading of the Re- 
‘form Bill. 

Mr. Hunt wished to ask a question of the 
noble Lord before the debate began upon 
| the Bill. It was in a manner connected 
with the Bill itself. A Clause had been 
| introduced relating to the half-yearly pay- 
| ment of rent in the case of the 102. house- 
| holders. That Clause was objected to; 
/ and the noble Lord said, that the only ob- 
ject of the Ministers was, to take care that 
the rent reserved was bond fide. He 
wished to know what the Ministers intend- 
ed to do in this matter? They said they 
should alter the Bill so far as that Clause 
was concerned : he wished to know how 
they meant to make the alteration; whether 
it was to be left indefinite or not? 

Lord John Russell said, that at that 
moment he was not prepared to answer the 
question. The object the Ministers had 
in view was, to ensure the vote to the bond 
Jide renter of the premises which conferred 
the right. 

Colonel Sibthorp then resumed the 
Debate. In moving last night the adjourn- 
ment of this question, he had done it for 
the convenience of all, and also because 
| he had a wish to be heard upon this sub- 
ject. ‘The noble Lord told them, that he 
wished the debate to be brought to an 
early conclusion, but he understood that 
the reason for that wish was very different 
from what they might perhaps suppose— 
a purpose different from what the House 
might imagine. He was told—the noble 
Lord would correct him if he was wrong— 
that they expected a great and grand il- 
lumination—for what they might consider 
a grand triumph—a triumph which he 
hoped and believed they would not get. 
He hoped they would be disappointed in 
this. He must persevere in the same 
honest opposition which he had always 
offered to this dangerous measure. With 
respect to this important Bill itself, what 
was it that the Ministry had brought for- 
ward? He had read it over most care- 
fully, and hé must declare, he found it 
just as obscure as the former—a more un- 
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intelligible chaos he had never known. 
It was a heap of nonsense and absurdity. 
And yet men had been returned to that 
House on a pledge to support this Bill. 
They had given a pledge to vote for a 
measure which they did not understand. 
Then they were pledged to vote for the 


Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the’ 


Bill, and yet it was most manifest that 
the whole Bill had been altered in its 
most important details. One of the im- 
portant clauses was changed, so that the 
right which had at one time been confined 
to leases of twenty-one years, had now 
been changed, by reducing the term from 
twenty-one to fourteen years, and from 
fourteen to seven years. A question had 
been put upon this subject by the hon. 
member for Preston, who had much rea- 
son to be dissatisfied with the answer, 
That matter had been denominated in a 
paper which, perhaps, might now be called 
a Ministerial paper, “ an unintentional 
slip.” If the Ministers would make another 
“unintentional slip,” the best way in which 
they could do it would be to slip out of 
the House, and not return again. Not- 
withstanding all that had passed, he re- 
tained the opinion he had before held. In 
that he was unchangeable—and if his 
Majesty’s Ministers were to send him back 
again to his constituents—and they were 
men of such deep machinations—they 
might do so—he should still maintain the 
same opinion. It was said, that his opi- 
nions against Reform would throw him out 
of Parliament; but his constituents were 
more zealous in his behalf than ever they 
were before. He must allude to the shame- 
ful profanation of the name of the sove- 
reign. He had always been taught to 
consider that the sovereign had no voice 
whatever—no deliberative opinion, on any 
constitutional question. How, then, was 
it that Ministers consented to the use of 
the name of the sovereign, when it was 
not legally supposed that the sovereign 
was favourable to one or another opinion ? 
He honoured the name of the King as 
much as any other Member in the House, 
and therefore it was, that he so much de- 
precated the introduction of that sacred 
name into the discussions on this question. 
It was a profanation to have done so; al- 
though he admitted the fact that the 
King’s name was a tower of strength, and 
long he hoped it might be so. But still 
the opponents of Reform had been me- 
naced, and he for one was told, that his 
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throat would be cut for his determined 
opposition to it. But still the freemen of 
Lincoln had returned him, honestly and 
independently, and he would as indepen- 
dently discharge his duty. He believed 
the Reform Bill to be a democratical 
measure ; but whatever it might be called 
it was revolutionary, in his opinion, and 
therefore he would oppose it. Some said 
that this Bill was aristocratic, others said 
that it was democratic. If it was aristo- 
cratic, how came it tobe so popular? He 
should like to ask the people of St. Giles, 
whether they would support the Bill be- 
cause it was aristocratic. He had a right 
to find fault with the Ministers for the time 
at which they introduced the Bill. ‘They 
pretended that they went on the principle 
of population. If so, why had they not 
waited for the census of 1831 before they 
had made out their lists of the Schedules 
Aand B? He knew that, in the case of 
Lincolnshire, the difference between the 
census of 1821 and 1831 would be most 
material. The population of Lincolnshire, 
according to the old census, was 283,050. 
It must be more now. With respect to 
Grimsby, he might observe, that, accord- 
ing to the old census, the number was 
less than 4,000, and therefore it was to 
lose one Member; but he knew, as a 
fact, that its population now amounted to 
4,263. ‘The Ministers depended on this 
Bill alone for their continuance in office, 
but the peopie would not be satisfied with 
it, unless it went further. The support 
now given to them would be withdrawn, 
if they did not go further than this Bill went 
at present; and if they did not do some- 
thing more than it either promised or per- 
formed, to satisfy the wild desires of un- 
reasonable men, he was convinced, that 
this Bill, in its present state, could not be 
a final measure. The elective franchise 
was not given in a due proportion to the 
population on the average. Some were 
unwisely admitted, others improperly ex- 
cluded. Was the basis of this Bill to be 
population or property? If to be popula- 
tion, then the Bill would work most un- 
justly and most partially; if to be pro- 
perty, he would say, that the giving the 
right of vote to electors having 102. houses 
could only be considered in the light 
of an usurpation against property, rightly 
understood. Why the franchise was given 
to the 107. householders in boroughs, and 
yet denied in counties to the substantial 
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although he did not happen to hold his 
land under a given tenure, he did not un- 
derstand. If it were correct to grant such 
a right, why should the principle not be 
extended to the farmer? It would be de- 
grading and insulting to him to withhold 
from him a right which was granted to the 
occupier of a 102. house. Such distinc- 
tions acted partially, unjustly, and there- 
fore offensively. If this Bill was carried 
(which it would not be), it would be fol- 
lowed by measures of free trade, and by 
meddling with the Corn-laws, but the 
country “had already too much of free 
trade, too much importation of foreign 
goods, and also too much importation ‘of 
foreign live stock. Upon the subject of 
this Bill, he had read with some inter- 
est the observations of the noble Lord op- 
posite, though he could not well under- 
stand the distinction which the noble 
Lord (he meant the member for North- 
amptonshire, Lord Milton) had drawn, in 
his memorable address to the electors of 
that county, between what he called 
‘* delegate rights,” and “ delegate trusts;” 
nor upon what ground the noble Lord 
could advocate the “ influence” of pro- 
perty, which would not equally justify 
what he denounced as the “ illegitimate 
right of nomineeship.” Be that as it 
might, the noble Lord had raised an ob- 
jection to the “ delegate” right of lease- 
holders, which it would take his present 
colleague some time to digest. In_ his 
opinion, the effect of the measure would 
be, to lessen the number of leases, and 
thereby diminish the influence of the land- 
ed influence through the elective franchise. 
These were some of the reasons upon 
which he should oppose a measure which 
altogether excited his detestation. For 
himself he could not conccive that this 
Bill was calculated to remedy the real 
evils of elections. He should give his 
decided objection to the Bill, and his 
strenuous support to the amendment 
moved by the hon. member for Sudbury. 
He should conclude by saying, that he 
would give to the noble Lord the advice 
given by that illustrious statesman, Mr. 
Barke, to those who would introduce rash 
reforms into the State. It was this:— 
“To avoid the evils of inconstancy and 
versatility, ten thousand times worse than 
those of obstinacy and the blindest pre- 
judice, we have consecrated the State that 
no man should approach to look into de- 
fects or corruptions but with due caution, 
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that he should never dream of beginning 
its reformation by its subversion, that he 
should approach to the faults of the State 
as to the wounds of a father, with pious 
awe and trembling solicitude. By this 
wise prejudice we are taught to look with 
horror on those children of their country 
who are prompt rashly to hack their aged 
parent in pieces, and put him into the 
kettle of magicians, in hopes that, by 
their poisonous weeds and wild incanta- 
tions, they may regenerate the paternal 
constitution, and renovate their father’s 
life.” The Ministerial plan of Reform was 
a dream—it was a cataplasm intended to 
allay the public irritation; a mode by 
which the Ministers hoped to keep them- 
selves in their places, 

Lord William Lennoz said, that in rismg 
to claim the attention of the House for a 
few moments, he trusted that the consi- 
deration which had always been shewn to 
a Member when he, for the first time, ad- 
dressed it, would be extended to him 
upon this occasion. He would not follow 
the hon. member for Lincoln through his 
fanciful images of visionary theories and 
incongruities, but merely deprecate the 
system of making the House of Commons 
a foundling hospital for any Member’s il- 
legitimate offspring. He would refrain 
from going over the old beaten track, nor 
would he gratify those opponents who 
thought no Member could be returned, or 
no speech be made upon the question of 
Reform, without introducing what they 
call the revolutionary and unconstitutional 
cry of the King and Reform—Magna 
Charta and the Rights of the People— 
Gatton—Grinding the Poor —and_ the 
purse- proud Oligarchy, and concluding 
with the cuckoo cry of ‘ the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” He 
would rather content himself with briefly 
and dispassionately noticing two positions 
taken up by the friends of the present 
system. The first was, the old hackneyed 
doctrine which hadalways been brought for- 

ward in support of every rotten cause, viz.— 
that though the system was theoretical y 
bad, yet that, practically, it had worked 
well. Now could it be said, that a system 
worked well under which the petitions of 
the people had been treated with con- 
tempt, and that when they had called 
aloud for retrenchment and attention to 
their grievances, they were told that their 
distress was omy partial. Could it be 
said that a system worked well under the 
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operation of which the country was groan- 
ing with an almost intolerable burthen of 
taxation, and that the funds which had 
been wrung from the hard earnings of the 
productive classes had too often been la- 
vished upon sinecurists, who, in indolence 
and sloth, consumed the bread which 
others gained by their toils? Lastly, could 
it be said, that a system worked well which 
notoriously placed the Representation of 
the people beyond their own control, 
and introduced into the House of Com- 
mons nominees of certain titled and 
wealthy proprietors—men who, upon the 
principle of doing what they “ like with 
their own,” were fully as likely to exert 
their influence and votes to forward their 
own and their patrons’ aggrandisement, 
as to benefit the people whom they were 
falsely said to represent? The system had 
been one altogether of patronage; and the 
manner in which it had been carried on 
was as outrageous to morality as it was 
pernicious to good government? It gave 
a scandal to the House of Commons in 
the eyes of the people; it did more: it 
undermined the very principles of inte- 
grity in their hearts, and gave a fashion to 
imposture and deception. They heard of 
individuals bartering their thousands for 
seats in Parliament, unblushingly sell- 
ing and buying the franchises of the peo- 
ple, and making at the same time vehe- 
ment speeches against bribery and currup- 
tion. These were the things that vitiated 
the system; that spread degeneracy, hy- 
pocrisy, and sordid fraud over the country ; 
that took from it its energies of virtue, and 
sapped its foundations of patriotism and 
spirit. The next position taken up by the 
anti-Reformers was, that the nomination 
boroughs were the only means of intro- 
ducing into the House of Commons men 
of high talent. He was ready to admit 
that men of high talent had been and still 
were, thus introduced into the House, and 
if he required a modern illustration he 
would allude to a brilliant speech made 
by a noble Lord on the opposite side of 
the House (the member for Wootton Bas- 
set, Lord Porchester); but these visita- 
tions were, like angels’ visits, few and far 
between. He was not, however, prepared 
to admit, that the good was at all commen- 
surate to the evil; nor that it was fair 
to argue, that a good resulting from a bad 
cause justified the means by which it was 
obtained. As to the consistency of the 
nomination patrons, he would quote as an 
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instance his hon. friend, the member for 
Grimsby, late member for Gatton (Mr. 
Shelley). That hon. Member had made 
an eloquent appeal in behalf of his cause, 
and had found himself in a minority of 
2,999 at a county meeting of Sussex, bat- 
tling for Gatton as if it was for his heart’s 
blood. Would that his gallant spirit and 
talents had been employed in a better 
cause! And what was the result? Why, 
at the dissolution, he, without warning, 
received notice to quit, not because he did 
not do his duty to his patron, but because 
his patron, on the principle of doing what 
he liked “ with his own,” accommodated 
another friend of the family. Now a good 
deal had been said of county meetings 
being farces, but could there be a more 
ridiculous burlesque than a Gatton elec- 
tion, in which the patron, the candidates, 
the constituents — if constituents there 
were—and he believed the hon. member 
for Gatton owned to eight, including the 
cook and gardener—could all be packed in 
and sent down by the Brighton omnibus. 
Was it not a mockery, a caricature upon 
tepresentation, and calculated to throw 
ridicule upon the House of Commons? 
In conclusion, he could only look at the 
success the Reformers had met with in the 
country-—aye, even in Scotland, that beau 
ideal of a boroughmonger’s imagination — 
as the best proof that the measure was 
congenial to the sentiments of the people 
at large. He would say, in the words of 
an able writer in The New Monthly Maga- 
zine—‘* As well might we expect, Canute- 
like, to arrest the progress of the ocean 
tide, at the biddmg of a maniac, as to 
stay the great curremt of public opinion. 
It was not a question of expediency—it 
was a contest of right against usurpation 
—the right of the middle classes, the 
wealth, and the intelligence, and the main- 
stay of the British name, to have a yoice 
in the elections of those who are to im- 
pose their burthens, and who hold their 
purses and propertics in their hands.” He 
had no confidence in the anti-Reformers, 
still less in some who called themselves 
“‘ moderate,” “bit by bit,” “little as needs 
be,” Reformers. For it required all their 
ingenuity to point out the virtue of mode- 
ration when an evil was admitted on every 
side. If their houses were falling, were 
they satisfied with moderate repairs? If 
on a bed of sickness, were they satisfied 
with moderate cures—* bit by bit,” and 
‘‘ Jittle as needs be,” alleviation of their 
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sufferings? No, their moderation was 
only extended towards the State, whose 
rottenness was their profit ; but soon would 
there be an end to the system—a system 
which was, as it were, a political bastile— 
the last and tottering bulwark of the feudal 
boroughmongers. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, he was anxious 
shortly to state the grounds which he 
thought justified him in the vote he should 
give upon the second reading of the Bill. 
Though he was inclined to agree to some 
amelioration of the present system of 
Representation, he was opposed to the 
present Bill, because he considered it a 
measure of such extensive change in our 
institutions, that it would be impossible to 
foretel itsconsequences. He saw, that the 
measure went to strike at the existence of 
every corporation, in the country, and 
with those corporations he knew that all 
the laws and the property of the couutry, 
wereinterwoven. He would not, therefore, 
consent to strike so overwhelming a blow 
at the existing institutions of the country 


for the purpose of substituting a system, of 


which it was impossible for any man to say 
how it would act. He had heard no 
reason whatever from hon. Members oppo- 
site, which could justify so sweeping a 
revclution in all the existing institutions 
of the country ; and particularly had heard 
no argument in favour of the clause for 
abolishing or lessening the Representation 
of boroughs of from 2,000 to 4,000 in- 
habitants, which would not hold good 
with respect to the boroughs of 6,000 
and 7,000 inhabitants. If a borough 
with 4,000 inhabitants should have but one 
Member, one with 5,000 or 6,000 should 
not retain two: and, on the other hand, 
if a borough with 2,000 inhabitants should 
lose its right of returning two Members, 
there was no argument justifying one with 
2,005 inhabitants to return one Repre- 
sentative, which would not equally apply 
to a population some six units less. If 
the Ministers had proposed a measure for 
simply giving the franchise to the towns 
named in schedules C and D he would 
have given that measure his support, and 
then have waited to see the effect and 
working of that change before he adopted 
others, if they might be found necessary. 
But he was not prepared to risk at once 
the application of a measure of this extent 
and description. He thought it impossible 
for any man not to see, that further changes 
would be demanded upon the same 
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grounds, and backed by the same argu- 
ments. They were told, indeed, by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, and those 
who professed themselves Radicals, that 
they accepted this because they knew it 
would be a step to other alterations. 
The noble Lord who introduced the 
measure, had said, that there would still 
be a number of boroughs left with 4,000, 
6,000 and 8,000 inhabitants, the Repre- 
sentation of which would be open to 
gentlemen connected with the colonial 
and other interests, and to those of the 
learned professions whose talents would 
be an ornament to the Legislature. But 
the noble Lord had failed to state by what 
means the voters in these boroughs were 
to be influenced to return such Members 
any more than those of larger towns, where 
exactly the same suffrage was to exist. 
Neither had they been told what benefits 
were to arise from the measure, or how 
they were to be brought about. Were the 
manufactures and the commerce of the 
country to be extended by it? And if so, 
by what means? He confessed, that al- 
though he had heard these questions often 
asked, he had never heard them answered 
with any thing like satisfaction to his 
mind. He knew, that in the country they 
were easily and readily answered by say- 
ing, ‘Give us a Reformed Parliament, 
and we shall have a repeal of the Corn 
Laws, a reduction of the National Debt, 
and an abolition of the tithes.” Now he 
should like to be told by what further 
measures these Reforms were to be ac- 
complished, and who were the men ex- 
pected to propose them. He must take 
the liberty, before he sat down, of referring 
to the Scotch Reform Bill, by which 
forty-five Members were to be exchanged 
for forty-eight, chosen on a more open 
system. To such an exchange he should 
not have been much inclined to object, 
had he not seen, that after it was ac- 
complished, thirty-one Members were to 
be taken from the gross number of the 
Members of that House. Now those thirty- 
one Members were, in general, the Repre- 
sentatives of close places, by means of 
which the colonies were virtually Repre- 
sented. One of the most powerful ob- 
jections then, which he had to the Bill was, 
that while extending the popular influence 
in that House, by extending the suffrage, 
it cut off thirty-one of its Members, and of 
those who were returned from the closest 
parts of the Constitution, and who were 
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known by every man to represent the ! 
various interests of the colonies, and other | 
parties who could find no other way into 
that House. Asno direct Representation, ' 
therefore, was given to the colonies, and , 
as their virtual Representation was de- | 
stroyed by this Bill, he felt himself com- | 
pelled, for that reason, and for others | 
with which he should not detain the House, 
to vote against the second reading of the 
Bill. At the same time he wished dis- 
tinctly to declare, that he was prepared to 
support such changes as could be made 
with safety, not unsettling the respect of 
the people for those institutions under 
which they had attainedan unexampled ex- 
tent of wealth, power, and intelligence. 
Sir R, Lopez said, that as allusion had 
been made in the course of the debate to 
the latter part of Mr. Pitt’s plan of Reform, 
he was anxious to say a few words on this 
most important question. He did not 
pretend to rise either as the advocate or 
the agent of a numerous body of constitu- 
ents; but, impelled by his own feelings 
alone, he rose to give his vote in favour of 
the present system of Parliamentary Re- 
form, It had always been his opinion, 
that, when the period arrived at which 
Reform was called for by the united voice 
of the people, those who had private in- 
terests in opposition to those of the public 
at large, should be prepared to come for- 
ward and surrender them. The call for 
Reform had now been made by the high- 
est person in the State; ithad been heard 
far and wide, by the instrumentality of 
Government ; and it had received great 
additional force from the appeal which had 
recently been addressed to the people. 
The period, therefore, at which the sur- 
render he had just spoken of ought to be 
made by private individuals, had now 
arrived. He, therefore, as one who was 
much interested in the preservation of 
property, was now prepared to proclaim 
the idea which he had entertained from 
the first moment in which this subject 
was discussed, that it was his duty, on the 
present occasion, to abandon every selfish 
and personal interest. Satisfied he was, 
that no period had ever occurred in the 
history of this country, in which such a 
duty was more imperative. Considering 
how often and how loudly the public voice 
had made itself heard upon this question 
which had been exhausted by discussions 
that were almost endless, he concluded 
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any elaborate discussion of this great 
question. He considered it impossible 
that any great measure could be framed 
so that all the Members of that House 
should agree in all its details. For his 
own part, he did not concur in all the 
provisions of this Bill; one great omission 
in the Bill was, that no provision had been 
made for securing seats to the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown. Another was, 
that the agricultural interest, which mainly 
supported the institutions of the coun- 
try, and the prosperity, of which was the 
best test of national property as they con- 
tributed most to national wealth, would 
not have its proportional share of import- 
ance and influence in the Representation. 
But because the whole plan of this Bill 
did not please him, he would not dissent 
from the grand scheme of Reform which 
had been proposed. He was certain, that 
on this occasion his best course was, to 
waive his private opinions for the public 
good. A more vital and more important 
question had never been submitted to Par- 
liament. He would only say, may the 
result be the preservation of this great 
empire in all its integral and undivided 
parts, and thenhe should be satisfied thathe 
had been one of the first to have sacrificed 
all ideas of private interest to the great 
work of basing the Constitution on more 
open and liberal principles, while he sup- 
ported a measure that was intended to 
conciliate and unite, as it ought to do, all 
degrees and classes amongst us, and the 
effect of which would be, he hoped, to ob- 
tain a secure and fairly-balanced Repre- 
sentation of all classes and orders and 
interests in the State. 

Mr. F. Lewis declared, in all honesty and 
sincerity, that it was his most anxious 
wish, that the House should really and 
cffectually entertain the question of Re- 
form ; and he therefore felt it a point of 
duty that he should state his opinions upon 
the present. measure to the House. But 
he could not help feeling the difficulty of 
doing this, when he knew that by so doing 
he and all those who were not prepared to 
give the Billa blind and precipitate sup- 
port, exposed themselves tothe certainty 
of being attacked and taunted with all the 
slang terms, such as had been used by a 
noble Lord that evening, and which had 
run through all the elections throughout the 
country, and which were enough to make 
men remain still, and join either the one 
party or the other in a silent vote, rather 
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than fairly deliberate upon and discuss, the 
best means of carrying a good and sound 
Reform into effect. He was determined, 
however, not to be driven from that course 
which he conceived the best, but to state 
his gencral opinions upon the subject of 
Reform, and to apply them to the measure 
before the House. In deference to tlhe 
importance of the Bill formerly introduced, 
and to the quarter from which it had come, 
he had assented to the first reading of it. 
When it came fairly before the House, 
he found that it contained various clauses 
of which he could not approve. He had, 
in consequence, opposed the second read- 
ing of that Bill. Since that time, Minis- 
ters had advised the dissolution of Par- 
liament. An appeal had been made to 
the people; and, though he did not admit 
that the opinion of the people had been 
wisely formed, still he readily admitted 
that there existed in the thinking part of 
the community, whose opinions were cer- 
tainly entitled to deference, a wish that 
the subject of Reform should be taken 
into consideration. He said that, of the 
public voice generally, and specifically of 
the voice of his constituents. He did not 
mean to say, that his constituents were un- 
animous in support of the Bill—by no 
means; he meant to say, that asa body 
they were favourable to Reform, though 
they entertained grave doubts as to the 
propriety of the present Bill. In spite of 
the obloquy to which such a declaration 
might expose him, he would declare, that 
looking at the situation in which he was 
placed, and also at the opinions of his 
constituents, he felt himself bound to go 
as far with this question as, consistently, he 
could, without surrendering his own judg- 
ment—a surrender to which he, for one, 
never would consent. These were reasons 
sufficient to incline him very strongly to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill, 
and he had therefore, listened with anx- 
ious and eager ears to the arguments 
in its support, in the hope that the ob- 
jections which pressed with irresistible 
force upon his mind might be removed 
or shaken. And what had been the 
result? This debate he considered to be 
peculiarly different from every other debate 
which he had yet heard in the House of 
Commons. He had heard it gravely as- 
serted in that House, that none of our 
institutions were stationary, and that as in 
history we had formerly had our Revolution, 
so now we ought to have our Reform? He 
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had heard on one side of the House prac- 
tical objections to details of the Bill re- 
peated over and over again, while from 
the other side they had received no answer 
but brilliant and beautiful speeches about 
the necessity of political and social im- 
provement going hand in hand, all which - 
generalities might be very true in them- 
selves, but did they justify the House in 
passing all the provisions of this Bill into 
laws? The hon. member for Calne, on 
the previous night, had delivered a speech 
of enchanting and overpowering elo- 
quence; but he would say of it, that if 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry 
should, five years hence, move for the Re- 
peal of the Union, as he fully believed he 
would, under far more favourable auspices, 
then, if the speech of the hon. member for 
Calne were taken, and the word Repeal 
substituted for that of Reform, he would 
ask any man, if every word of the speech 
would not be as applicable and as for- 
cible applied to that question as to the 
one upon which it was delivered? That 
might be so—but this Bill, he would con- 
tend, was not Reform. There were many 
objections to this Bill in detail, too nu- 
merous to be gone over now, of which the 
House must get rid, before it proceeded to 
pass it intoalaw. He felt it due to him- 
self and to his constituents to state, that 
this Bill ought to be fairly, and calmly, and 
deliberately considered. He felt in his 
conscience that he had himself given it a 
fair, and an honest, and a sincere consi- 
deration, with an earnest desire to put it 
in such a shape as would justify him in 
giving it his assent. But he should be 
acting insincerely to the House, if he 
stated that he thought that all the objects 
of the proposers of this Bill would be an- 
swered by giving to their project the force 
of law. ‘There were one or two serious 
difficulties which they ought at once to 
consider. The preamble stated, in the 
first place, that it was desirable to deprive 
many boroughs of the right to return 
Members to Parliament, and, in the next 
place, that it was desirable to grant this 
privilege to several considerable towns. 
He was thus called on to deprive some 
places of the power of returning Mem- 
bers, and this was certainly very painful, 
unless sufficient cause were shewn. If it 
were proved, that it was desirable to do 
this, then he should consent to it—that is, 
if it were proved>that the right of voting 
in such places was so much under im- 
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proper influence that the place was open 
to corruption. When this was proved, in 
all such cases, he should entirely concur. 
The right to deprive boroughs of their 
franchise for proved corruption was ac- 
knowledged, but where is that proved? 
He admitted the desirableness of giving 
the franchise to the large towns; but he 
could not admit the desirableness of dis- 
franchising these boroughs, and, there- 
fore, he objected to coupling these two, 
disfranchising and enfranchising parts of 
the Bill together in the preamble by the 
conjunction “and.” He would not, how- 
ever, go into his objections to the details 
of this Bill at present. He would only 
observe, that as the Bill had a tendency. 
not to improve, but to destroy the present 
system, he must pause before he gave it 
his support. He would submit to the pro- 
posed transfer of the elective franchise— 
but further he would not go. He hoped 
it would be made such a measure in the 
Committee, as he might be able finally to 
support; but he would state at once, that 
he had little hope of this, and that he 
feared he saw on the other side of the 
House a tendency to precipitancy—a wish 
to rush through with the Bill as if they 
were afraid of losing their object. He 
earnestly hoped, that no such spirit would 
prevail, but that every part of the Bill, 
and every suggestion for its improvement, 
would be fully and deliberately entertain- 
ed. He thought it right to say, that as he 
voted for General Gascoyne’s motion in 
a perfect spirit of sincerity, so he never 
would accept any Reform coupled with a 
proposition for taking away thirty or forty 
of the English Members from that House. 
If a few Members were wanting to make 
up the number in Scotland and Ireland, 
he did not know that he should stand upon 
that point; but to any further reduction 
of English influence in the House of Com- 
mons he never would consent. He be- 
lieved, most fully and sincerely, that the 
inevitable result of carrying the Irish Re- 
form Bill, and at the same time taking 
away from the number of English Mem- 
bers, would be, that they should have the 
Repeal of the Union carried in five years, 
That it would be done in ten years ap- 
peared to him a matter of certainty, but he 
fully believed that it would not require five. 
Every reason now advanced in favour of 
this measure would have the same force as 
applied to that, and having been once 
admitted, they would be afterwards irre- 
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sistible. Prophesying was, in general, a 
foolish thing; but he firmly believed, that 
the result of passing this Bill would be 
such as he had stated. Many hon. Gen- 
tlemen had objected to the anomalies of 
this Bill—he objected to its uniformity. 
Why should the same principle of quali- 
fication be applied to the borough of 
New Radnor and to the opulent and po- 
pulous parish of Marylebone? Why 
should a 10/. qualification be the quali- 
fication for the elective franchise in two 
places so dissimilar as to influence popu- 
lation and wealth? Another objection 
which he had strongly entertained had 
been partly removed—he meant the ap- 
pointment of Privy Councillors to settle 
the divisions of counties. This had been 
very propetly transferred to parliamentary 
Commissioners, but the change did not go 
far enough. He trusted that, whether the 
individuals to be so appointed should 
emanate from that House or not, the 
result of their investigations would be laid 
upon the Table of that House before they 
were acted upon. There were many pri- 
vate and party interests mixed up: with 
that part of the subject, and he sincerely 
hoped there would be no desire to preci- 
pitate the Bill, so as that this most material 
matter should be neglected, and after- 
wards give rise to heartburnings and dis- 
content. He called upon them to take 
time. He wished from the bottom of his 
heart that the House and the country 
would believe, what he knew to be true, 
that they had accomplished their object, 
and secured the question of Reform. He 
stated it as his deliberate conviction, that 
a Reform of the Representation of the 
country would and must come—let who 
would obstruct—let who would gainsay 
it. The House, then, secure in this, were 
doubly responsible to their country and to 
posterity for the acts which they should 
adopt. If they acted precipitately and 
rashly, their work must be imperfect; but 
let them inquire, let them call for infor- 
mation, let them, after they had obtained, 
discuss and examine it, and then they 
would produce a good measure; but if 
they trusted the formation and manage- 
ment of the measure to individuals who 
had dealt in no topics save those of de- 
clamation and exasperation—if that which 
such individuals proposed should not only 
be made law, but more important than all 
laws—if, in short, the House should leave 
them to decide, not only what places but 
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also what individuals should return Mem- 
bers to that House, they would commit 
an act which was not only in itself dan- 
gerous, but which was also calculated to 
expose them to endless trouble, for mis- 
takes would inevitably be made, which 
they of necessity must rectify. 

Mr, John Campbell: Every one must 
admire the candour and sincerity which 
have marked the speech of the hon, 
Member who has just sat down; and 
every one must honour the doubts and 
difficulties which perplex his mind. [| 
gather a very favourable omen from his 
declaration, that he shall, nevertheless, 
vote for the second reading of the Bill. 
Indeed, the second reading may now be 
expected ‘to be carried almost unani- 
mously ; for all profess they are for Re- 
form, and the principle of the measure 
is conceded. The hon. Member allows 
that the measure is inevitable, and says, 
that the time will come when it must pass ; 
but complains of precipitation. I say the 
time has come—the fullness of time has 
arrived, The subject has been treated in 
innumerable publications for fifty years. 
It has often been debated within these 
walls, and in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, by all the illustrious Statesmen who 
have flourished during that period. This 
specific measure was brought forward in 
the last Parliament, and canvassed many 
successive nights. It has since been sub- 
mitted to the people, and been sanctioned 
by their universal approbation. Farther 
delay ought not to be demanded, and 
will not be endured. The hon. Member 
has strongly objected to the appointment 
of Commissioners for dividing counties, 
and defining the boundaries of boroughs. 
It seems to me, that this part of the Bill 
has been greatly improved. The power 
to regulate the Representation of the 
people, proposed in the former Bill to be 
given to a Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, which might have consisted entirely 
of Peers, I thought highly unconstitu- 
tional, and should have strenuously op- 
posed; but I cannot feel the same 
jealousy of Commissioners named by the 
House itself. The local arrangements 
which will become necessary, cannot be 
made directly by Parliament, and intro- 
duced into the Bill, and I am not aware 
of any mode in which the power of making 
these arrangements can be more consti- 
tutionally or more advantageously dele- 
gated. All the objections of the hon, 
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Gentleman opposite, apply merely to the 
details of the Bill, and if the introduction 
of the word “and” into the preamble 
would (as he has told us) tend greatly to 
reconcile him to it, we may hope, that 
when it has received a few amendments 
in the Committee, he will give it his warm 
and unqualified support. For my own 
part, the more I have examined the mea- 
sure, the more I[ have approved of it; 
and the doubts and difficulties that rested 
upon my mind have entirely vanished. I 
can assure the House, that I proceeded 
to the consideration of the subject with 
the most profound reverence for the Con- 
stitution of my country. I believe, and I 
hesitate not to affirm, that there has been 
a greater share of freedom, prosperity, and 
happiness, enjoyed by the English nation 
under the English Constitution, than ever 
fell to the lot of any other nation in the 
world. Myconviction is, that an hereditary 
monarchy, with an hereditary peerage, 
and an elective assembly, truly returned 
as the Representatives of the people, form 
the best Constitution that can possibly be 
framed for the welfare of any country. 
To renovate and preserve this Constitution 
I support the present Bill. If it were 
introduced merely to remove anomalies, 
or to gain some experimental advantages, 
or to illustrate some political theory, I 
should condemn it. If it were to make a 
new Constitution, no arguments in its 
support, however plausible, would weigh 
with me. I allow, that Constitutions 
cannot be made; they must grow up 
gradually, according to the circum- 
stances of the people who are to 
live under them. I entirely concur in 
the sentiment of Mr. Fox, “that, if by 
some interposition of Divine Providence, 
all the wise men who ever lived in the 
world were assembled together, they 
could not make even a tolerable Consti- 
tution,” —that is, a Constitution adapted to 
the habits, feelings, and prejudices of the 
people to be governed. Any other must 
vanish like a passing cloud. A noble 
Lord (Lord Porchester) who spoke the 
other night with so much ability, in de- 
scribing the failure of the Constitutions 
introduced into Corsica, Portugal, and 
Spain, seemed to ascribe this failure to 
their not having created rotten boroughs ; 
he said, they had adopted the theory, not 
the practice, of our Constitution, and he 
intimated, that with a few Gattons and 
Old Sarums, it might have been trans- 
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planted, and would still have been flour- 
ishing in those countries. I must beg 
leave to differ from that noble Lord, and 
to doubt whether the English Constitu- 
tion, either in theory or practice, would 
long endure in a country where no legis- 
lative power had been previously intrusted 
to the aristocracy, and representative as- 
semblies were unknown. Violent changes 
are not to be attempted, at least in a 
country like this, where there is so much 
that is good to be put in hazard. The 
rule of wisdom seems to be—introduce 
such changes only as are necessary to 
remedy practical grievances, and to adapt 
the institutions of the country to the 
change of circumstances which time has 
introduced. The United Provinces acted 
on this rule when they threw off the 
Spanish yoke; and so did the United 
States of North America, when they 
achieved their independence. Such was 
the principle on which Lord Somers and 
the authors of the Revolution of 1688, 
proceeded. It was necessary to exclude 
Catholics from the Throne, and to correct 
the abuses of the prerogative. The 
dynasty was changed no farther than to 
the exclusion of Catholics, and the just 
limits of the prerogative were determined 
by the Billof Rights. It has been said tri- 
umphantly, that the rotten boroughs were 
not then touched; but it should be recol- 
lected, that the grievance then felt was, 
the tyranny of the Sovereign in attempt- 
ing violently to subvert the religion and 
the laws of the country. However, it is a 
grievous error to suppose that the Repre- 
sentation of the people in 1699, upon the 
accession of William 3rd, was in the same 
desperate state as in 1830, on the acces- 
sion of William 4th. The number of 
close boroughs was by no means so con- 
siderable then as now, and above all, large 
towns without Representatives, and large 
classes in the community without Repre- 
sentatives, had not then exhibited the 
spectacle of a great nation that had out- 
grown its institutions. Let us take the 
metropolis as an example of the change 
which has since taken place. The metro- 
polis then consisted of the city of London, 
the city of Westminster, and the borough 
of Southwark, and all the substantial in- 
habitants of the metropolis had a right 
to vote for Members of Parliament. At 
present there is an unrepresented popula- 
tion in this metropolis more numerous, 
and possessing more wealth and intelli- 
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gence, than all the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis in the time of William 3rd, or 
than all the inhabitants of any other capital 
in Europe at the presentday. If the same 
grievances which we now experience, had 
existed in the time of Lord Somers, he 
would have applied the remedy now pro- 
posed. What are these grievances? That 
a majority of the Members of this House 
are either the nominees of borough pro- 
prietors, or are returned to it by means of 
the grossest corruption—that many large 
towns have sprung up of late years, which 
are without Representatives, and that 
there are numerous classes, possessed of 
wealth and intelligence, from whom the 
elective franchise is improperly withheld. 
These are the evils which this Bill is to re- 
move, and I contend, that it does not go one 
iota beyond what is gecessary for the at- 
tainment of its object. If it had destroyed 
all distinction between county and borough 
Representation, and enacted that a cer- 
tain number of Members should be re- 
turned, according to arithmetical rule 
(as some contend it should have done), 
it would have been an experiment depart- 
ing from the basis of the Constitution ; 
but having merely done what is necessary 
to destroy corruption, and to give the 
elective franchise to those who will exer- 
cise it for the public good, it leaves the 
Constitution entire. The Bill naturally 
divides itself into two parts—that which 
disfranchises, and that which enfranchises. 
The disfranchising part has caused the 
greatest tempest of opposition, and is that 
which is most clearly defensible. Much 
debate has taken place, as to whether the 
elective franchise is to be considered pro- 
perty or trust. Whether it be the one or 
the other, the Legislature has equally the 
right to modify it, or to take it away. If 
it be property, compensation is to be made 
to the owner; but, compensation being 
made, the owner of the franchise who is 
deprived of it, is no more aggrieved than 
the owner of land, which is taken upon a 
valuation, for some public improvement. 
But I utterly deny, that the elective fran- 
chise is property admitting of a pecuniary 
estimate. It is a trust—a sacred trust— 
conferred, and to be resumed, for the 
public good. If it could be shown that 
the electors of the boroughs in Schedule 
A, are legally in the possession of the 
elective franchise, as the Irish 40s. free- 
holders were, when they were disfran- 
chised, we should have an undoubted. 
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right to deprive them of it without com- 
pensation, and without proof of delin- 
quency. But I maintam, that these 
electors now exercise the franchise by 
usurpation and abuse. The boroughs in 
Schedule A_ consist chiefly of two 
classes—the first, of boroughs once con- 
siderable, but now in decay—the second, 
of boroughs which even, when they first 
sent Representatives to Parliament, were 
inconsiderable villages. The first class 
can have no right to retain the enjoy- 
ment of the elective franchise, since, if 
being summoned to Parliament amounted 
to a grant, it must have been subject to 
the condition that there should continue 
a town—that there should be persons to 
be represented. The grant was not to 
continue to the site of a town, which had 
become the haunt of;deer in a gentleman’s 
park, instead of resounding with the busy 
hum of men. The condition being broken, 
the grant is gone. With respect to the 
otherclass of boroughs, which began tosend 
Representatives to this House in the time of 
the Tudors—.in the worst reigns of English 
history—their doing so was an abuse in 
its origin. The prerogative of the Crown 
enabled it to send writs to considerable 
towns, but not to the lord of any village, to 
vest in him a transferrable powér to return 
Members to the Commons House of Par- 
liament. I deny, that it was a legitimate 
exercise of the prerogative of the Crown 
by which these boroughs were summoned 
to send Members to the House : they may 
be disfranchised, therefore, without hesi- 
tation or remorse. There is a third class 
of close boroughs,which have the particular 
sympathy of the hon. and learned member 
for Boroughbridge, such as Bath, for in- 
stance, where there may be an immense 
population and only twenty-five electors. 
Now, I say, that the alteration of this Bill, 
in throwing open such boroughs, forms a 
restoration of the Constitution, and not a 
revolution. As a lawyer, I do maintain, 
without the fear of being contradicted, 
that when boroughs were first summoned 
to send Members to Parliament, the terms 
of burgess and householder were synony- 
mous, and all the inhabitants of a town 
being free who were sworn at the leet, had 
a right to share in the election of their 
Members. It is by a comparatively 
modern usurpation that the inhabitants 
at large of such boroughs have been de- 
prived of the right of voting. Are the 
burgesses who now elect Members of 
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Parliament the same kind of burgesses 
who exercised that right in former times ? 
No ;—for they may be men without pro- 
perty—without education—without cha- 
racter—whilst the substantial householder 
—the man of education, property, and in- 
dependence—may have no vote either in 
his native town or elsewhere. I say, 
therefore, that to throw open the elective 
franchise in such places to all substantial 
householders, is a restoration of the Con- 
stitution of old England, instead of being 
revolutionary. With respect to the fan- 
tastical rights of voting, which, for their 
variety, have been so much praised, I will 
again, as a lawyer, venture to affirm, they 
arise from usurpation, and can be ascribed 
to no legal origin. The law, after long 
usage, where there can be a legal origin, 
will presume the usage to have had that 
legal origin; but in these cases no legal 
origin can be imagined. Take the case 
of Fowey for example. That place was 
summoned to send Members to Parlia- 
ment in the reign of Elizabeth, and the 
chief class in whom the elective franchise 
was vested, are Princes’ tenants, qualified 
for the office of portreeve of the borough. 
It cannot be said, that Queen Elizabeth had 
a legal right to confer any such franchise. 
These rights of voting take their origin in 
corrupt decisions of this House, before the 
Grenville Act. A person who supported 
the Minister of the day had a small class 
of supporters in a particular borough, and 
in these exclusively was the right of 
election decreed to be, contrary to all law, 
justice and decency. This decision was 
supposed to form a precedent, and was the 
rule till a chaage of Ministry, when the 
right of voting was transferred to some 
other class, perhaps as little entitled to it. 
Then came the statute 2 George 2nd, 
c. 24, which enacted, that the last decision 
should be final, and perpetuated all the 
abuses of the preceding century. We 
are told by the hon. and learned member 
for Boroughbridge, that this Bill is a cor- 
poration robbery. It isa curious fact, that 
if we examine Schedule A we shall find 
very few corporations in it. It consists 
chiefly of petty villages, that never reached 
the dignity of a corporation. But, in truth, 
the incorporation of a place, and the elec- 
tive franchise have no necessary connexion. 
There are many corporations which have 
no Representatives, whilst, on the other 
hand, there are many towns which return 
Members that are not corporations, The 
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House of Commons existed for some 
centuries before there was any considerable 
number of corporations in England, and 
corporations were established entirely for 
the good government of the people, that 
there might be Magistrates to enforce the 
laws and to protect property; so that, when 
the right of voting in corporate towns 
is restored to those whose ancestors en- 
joyed it, the corporation will still subsist for 
all the purposes for which by law it was 
originally instituted. The right to dis- 
franchise being established, the matter 
resolves itself into a question of expediency. 
If rotten boroughs are useful to the Crown, 
the Peers, and the people, by all means 
let them be preserved. But if they im- 
pede the exercise of the just prerogatives 
of the Crown, if they are hurtful to the 
character and usefulness of the peerage, if 
they infringe the rights and corrupt the 
morals of the people, let them be instantly 
abolished. That the march of govern- 
ment is facilitated by the power now exist- 
ing, of introducing the Ministers of the 
Crown into this House by means of the 
small boroughs, it is impossible to deny 
but this convenience is much more than 
counterbalanced by the thraldom to which 
the Crown is often reduced by a combi- 
nation of boroughmongers; and if the ne- 
cessity should arise, the privilege may be 
given to the holders of certain offices ap- 
pointed by the Crown, to sit and speak in 
this House, either with or without the 
right of voting. There has been a new 
doctrine recently brought forward—not to 
be found in Blackstone or De Lolme— 
forming no part of that constitution 
praised by Montesquieu and other foreign 
writers of great name—that this House is 
the arena in which the three great powers 
of the state, are to struggle, and that in 
particular the Peerage are to retain a 
mercenary band of political gladiators or 
condottieri, who are here to fight their 
battles. Such a doctrine tends to bring 
the Peers into contempt, and if it were to 
continue to be acted upon, would be fatal 
to the order. In times like these, men 
must depend upon their own talents, their 
own energies, and the respect which they 
earn by their own exertions. I honour the 
hereditary Peerage of England, and wish 
to see the members of it preserve all their 
constitutional power and privileges. But 
these can only be endangered by their 
sinking into inactivity, and devolving upon 
others what can alone be properly achieved 
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by themselves. If there should occa- 
sionally be some collision between the 
two branches of the Legislature, it is what 
has before happened in the best of times, 
and what, perhaps, may have a salutary 
tendency. A more plausible argument is, 
that young men of talents are introduced 
to the public service through the close 
boroughs. I allow that this result is not 
merely an accident, but an effect of nomi- 
nation, and it is almost impossible to avoid 
being dazzled by the splendor of the 
names of those who by this “ portal” have 
entered the House. But looking at nomi- 
nation in all its tendencies and conse- 
quences, I am fully convinced that it has 
been the source of infinite evil to this coun- 
try. If the patron be a liberal man, and 
there is a complete accordance of senti- 
ment between him and his nominee, all 
goes well, But have we not heard of ty- 
rannical and capricious patrons ?—have 
they not sent mandates which their no- 
minees were unwillingly bound to obey? 
Did we not, in the last Session, hear 
a Member, distinguished for his talent 
rise in his place, and declare, that 
he must vote against this very Bill, 
but hoped he should be found ina mi- 
nority ? What can be the effect of such 
declarations, and of the existence of the 
system which occasions them, but to de- 
grade this House in the estimation of the 
public? No doubt thus some young men 
brought into the House gain great dis- 
tinction, but do you not believe, that many 
have been introduced here, who, from the 
caprice of their borough patron, have sunk 
into apathy, or who have voted not once, 
but systematically, against their con- 
sciences, and have finally betrayed their 
honour ? 

‘« By Jove’s decree, whatever fatal day 

Makes mana slave, takes half his worth away.” 
An hon. and gallant Officer last night 
declaimed on the wretched state of the 
colonies, should the disfranchisement take 
place. Interpreted into plain English, this 
means, that certain boroughs are to be put 
up to sale and knocked down to the 
highest bidder. The rich nabob arriving 
from India and burning to serve his coun- 
try in Parliament, is to be at liberty to 
buy the entirety of a seat from the pa- 
tron of the borough, or the component 
parts of it by bribing the voters. Time 
has been, when India was represented, and 
a native Prince had seven or eight Mem- 
bers in this House. Are these the glori- 
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ous days which the gallant General wishes 
to restore and perpetuate? If the colo- 
nies ought to be represented in this House, 
let it be done openly and directly, and let 
us be able to refer in the next Parliament 
to the hon. member for Calcutta, for Ja- 
maica, or for New South Wales. But look 
tothe generalcorruption which thissystem of 
nomination necessarily induces. If a Duke 
of Devonshire may purchase the property 
in a borough, to bring in men of talent 
free from all expense, a jobbing attorney 
may purchase the same property, and put 
up his seats to the highest bidder. Nor 
does it rest there. The sanction given to 
a violation of the law by Peers’ nomina- 
tions, introduces corruption and venality 
among a great part of the constituency of 
the country. If the sole owner of a bo- 
rough may sell a seat for 5,000/. where 
there are fifty electors, each considers 
himself as owner of the fiftieth part of the 
borough, and he considers he has a good 
right to 100/. for his share of the seat : 
so if there are 500, each claims 10/., and 
if all the electors come in pari passu, 
when the “breakfast” is given, or the 
** cheesecakes” are distributed, the bo- 
rough is thought very virtuous. The next 
step is, that the voter naturally thinks he 
may turn his vote to the best account, and 
sell it to the person who will give him the 
best price before he comes to the poll. 
What mischiefs, thus arise? A large pro- 
portion of the community learn to violate 
the law. These unhallowed gains are of 
no benefit to the bribed or their families, 
but bring on habits of idleness, improvi- 
dence, and intemperance. The Bribery 
Oath being thought an empty form, the 
sanctity of an oath on other occasions is 
disregarded, and the foundations of mo- 
rality and religion are undermined. 
“It is not, nor it cannot come to good.” 

I must likewise point out the disgrace 
brought on the Peerage itself by this sys- 
tem, supposed to be so much for its ad- 
vantage. If a man is detected in this 
traffic, he is liable to be prosecuted and 
punished. In my own time I have known 
individuals sent to Newgate for a conspi- 
racy corruptly to procure the return of 
Members of Parliament ; but individuals 
more fortunate have escaped detection, 
and have for the same conduct been sent 
to the Upper House, having acquired the 
means of nominating certain Members to 
this : 

Illecrucem sceleris pretium tulit ; hic diadema, 
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The worst consequences must necessarily 
flow from the present conflict between 
laws and manners. If the sale of seats 
and votes is in. practice to be tolerated, it 
ought to be legalized, like the sale of 
game. No wonder the poor smuggler 
should not pay much respect to the law, 
when he sees it openly violated by the 
Members for the borough, and possibly by 
the Lord-lieutenant of the county. J am 
afraid that the Members returned to Par- 
liament under such a system of corruption 
cannot be as intelligent and as virtuous 
as if they were elected by the free and 
unbought voice of the people. But allow- 
ing them to be so, it is impossible that 
they should enjoy the confidence of the 
public or usefully exercise the functions 
of legislators. The scandal necessarily 
occasioned by the present system, alienates 
from Parliament the affections of the 
people. Laws, however wise, will not be 
cheerfully obeyed if made by legislators 
so constituted. There is always a ten- 
dency to disaffection among the people. 
By the constitution of human affairs, 
there is much misery to be endured in 
society, and the notion of the vulgar is, 
that this isall caused and may be allcured, 
by the Government. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that there should 
be a decency and propriety in the manner 
in which a legislature is constituted, as 
well as wisdom in its acts, Is it pos- 
sible that this House can be regarded with 
respect, if a majority of the Members be 
returned by undue means? Those who 
buy will be suspected of selling. Sup- 
pose the Judges in this country were to 
buy their offices, and were even to ad- 
minister the law with the same purity as 
at present, would they be treated with the 
same reverence? The only mode of regain- 
ing the confidence of the people is by taking 
care that the Members are freely chosen 
by the people. By the proposed disfran- 
chisement this object will be accomplished. 
When nomination is at an end, the laws 
against corruption may be enforced, and 
the Representatives being elected with pu- 
rity, they will enter on the discharge of their 
duty, enjoying public confidence and af- 
fection, and the inevitable evils which 
must still continue to afflict society, will 
be ascribed to the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, instead of being considered the 
effect of misgovernment. I have now only 
to make a few observations upon the ex- 
tension of the elective franchise to com- 
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munities by whom it is not now enjoyed. 
As to the great towns, no objection is 
made. An hon. Member has declared to- 
night, that he is not opposed to Schedules 
C and D; but he must recollect, that he 
cannot take C and D without A and B; 
for the new Members to be brought in by 
C and D will not have room, except by 
displacing those in A and B. The chief 
objection on this score has been urged 
against the metropolitan Members, who, 
for some reason or other, it is supposed 
will not be the ornaments of this House. 
J am at a loss to understand on what 
ground this supposition is made. The 
new metropolitan Members will be returned 
by a constituency of higher qualification 
than that of Westminster, for Westmin- 
ster, it must be remembered, is a scot and 
lot borough,—every one who boils a pot 
having a vote—and only let us remember 
who have been returned for Westminster. 
I will not speak of the present Members ; 
but history tells us, that Mr. Fox, and 
many others most distinguished for their 
rank, family, and eminent talents, have 
been returned for that place. When has 
a demagogue succeeded there? At every 
election one or more persons of that de- 
scription have presented themselves as 
candidates, and how have they fared ? 
What reason have we to suppose that 
Marylebone will not return Members as 
respectable as those of Westminster have 
hitherto been? With respect to copy- 
holders and leaseholders in counties, I ain 
not aware that any objection can be made. 
Copyhold tenure, though of base origin, 
is now as secure and independent as free- 
hold, and it is monstrous to say, that a 
man who holds a lease for 1000 years, 
which is worth a clear profit to him of 
1000/. a year, shall not have a vote, whilst 
a vote is given to the grantee of 40s. a 
year, for the life of a man of seventy 
years of age, who has had a stroke of the 
palsy. The great stand is against the 101. 
qualification in towns. This is urged by 
some to be too high, by others to be too 
low. I own I deem it a happy medium. 
To allow every man who can boil his pot 
under cover to vote would be attended 
with many of the evils of Universal Suf- 
frage. The man who does not pay 101. a- 
year rent can hardly be above abject 
poverty. Paying scot and lot was, at 
common law, a necessary part of the qua- 
lification to vote for boroughs. There has 
been much controversy as to the original 
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meaning of scot and lot. The object 
evidently was, to establish a test to dis- 
criminate substantial householders, and this 
may probably best beeffected by theamount 
of the rent of their dwellings. Giving the 
right to householders has this advantage, 
that he who has it not this year may hope to 
have it the next. [tis not like the free- 
dom of a corporation, which can only be 
gained by birth or apprenticeship, or 
having a burgage tenement, which the 
lord of the borough will take care is 
never parted with, except to one of his 
retainers on the morning of the election. 
The occupation of a house of a given 
value seems to me to be a much better 
test of fitness to exercise the elective 
franchise, than payment of taxes to Go- 
vernment, or the wealth of each indivi- 
dual, which could only be ascertained by 
an inquisitorial scrutiny into his private 
affairs. Itis said, that your electors are 
thus all of one class; but all classes are 
included. Every head of a family, be 
he mechanic, or tradesman, or professional 
man, or man of independent fortune, is 
a householder. It may likewise be ob- 
served, that as the qualification will be 
different in value, though not in amount, 
in remote rural boroughs, from what it is 
in great manufacturing towns, the consti- 
tuency will consist of a different class, 
so that by an apparent uniformity of 
qualification, that practical diversity will 
be obtained which some hon. Gentle- 
men so much desire. The objection is 
urged, that the qualification of 10/. a-year 
is in all cases too low. It is easy to dwell 
upon the imperfections or vices of 107. 
householders, or any other class in so- 
ciety. I might say, men of large fortune 
should not be trusted with the elective 
franchise, because they are sometimes 
idle, indolent, and profligate, and that 
they care for nothing except Melton 
Mowbray, Newmarket, or Almack’s : 

* Rarus enim ferme sensus communis in illa 

Fortuna ”— 

But it would be absurd to disfranchise 
all men above 1,000/. a-year, because 
some of them may be liable to such 
imputations. So the humble attorney and 
little shopkeeper, of whom so much was 
said in the last Parliament, may have 
their vices and infirmities, but I can see no 
ground on which the elective franchise 
can be fairly withheld from them. Nor 
am I at all apprehensive of there being 
any clamorous demand for a further ex- 
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tension of the franchise. The lowest of 
the people will, henceforth, be unsup- 
ported by persons of substance or influ- 
ence, and will cease to be formidable. 
What I should apprehend as the danger 
from a reformed House of Commons, is, 
not that it will lower the qualification, to 
let into a share of power those who are 
excluded, but that it may attack the other 
authorities of the State, and seek to in- 
gross all power into its own hands. But 
when the Constitution is restored and 
re-invigorated, these attempts will be un- 
availing. Such are the evils of the present 
system, and such are the benefits that 
may be expected from the plan brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Ministers. An 
hon. Member has observed, that it would 
be convenient we should have two plans 
before us, that we may compare them, and 
take the best. But, strange to say, though 
all now acknowledge that Reform is ne- 
cessary, no one has suggested a plan of 
Reform with which that of Ministers may 
be contrasted. I beg pardon, I am wrong— 
another plan has been started—it is the 
punishing of delinquent boroughs, and 
transferring their franchise to large unre- 
presented towns. ‘That is a specific plan 
that has been gravely and seriously pro- 
pounded in opposition to that before us. 
In the first place, I am much struck with 
this difficulty—why should these boroughs 
be delinquent for doing the very thing 
which the hon. Gentlemen opposite say 
ought to be done; they sell themselves— 
they furnish Representatives for the colo- 
nial, the banking, and the commercial in- 
terests—they give the opportunity for a 
person suddenly arriving froin India, with 
money in his pocket, to come into this 
House; in short, they are the useful, 
necessary, and indispensable, though 
shameful, parts of the Constitution so 
much praised by the opponents of the 
Bill. If that plan were pursued—if all 
delinquent boroughs were eradicated, 
there would be no bribery and corruption 
—the Constitution would be destroyed— 
we should be in the situation of France, 
and have revolution follow revolution, until 
the frame of society is dissolved. But can 
there be a greater mockery—a greater 
piece of hypocrisy—than selecting one 
borough for punishment because it is 
detected, when no conscientious man can 
lay his hand upon his heart, and say that 
he does not believe the majority of the 
Members of this House have obtained 
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their seats by such delinquent acts. Again, 
how are you to discover this delinquency ? 
In such places as Newcastle-under-Line, 
where 5/. or 10/. may have been given for 
a vote—I do not say that it is given— 
discovery might take place, but how could 
discovery take place in the case of such 
boroughs as Gatton or Old Sarum, where 
one individual is the sole elector? He 
receives a check from his purchaser on his 
banker, and the transaction remains for 
ever secret, This plan of Reform proceeds 
upon the principle that secresy is virtue, 
and detection crime. It is said, however, 
that supposing the plan of Reform pro- 
posed by Ministers to be good, it ought to 
be adopted step by step, and not all at 
once. Now, I will candidly confess, that 
when | first heard the noble Lord unfold 
his plan, I was somewhat startled, and [ 
thought it would have been more prudent 
to have proceeded more gradually ; but I 
have as little hesitation in saying, that, 
upon consideration, I think the Govern- 
ment in the right, and that I was in the 
wrong: the boldest measures are often the 
safest. If it be proper to go a certain 
length, do so at once, because, if you only 
go by degrees, it is impossible to say where 
you will stop. The people would not have 
been satisfied with anything short of that 
now proposed to them. A great deal has 
been said of the delusion under which 
people labour; but, Sir, they labour under 
no delusion : they are capable of judging 
for themselves—they have considered this 
measure, and they have approved of it in 
all its great outlines, because they believe, 
upon full deliberation, that it will be bene- 
ficial. Take, as a proof, their promptness 
in noticing the inadvertence of Ministers 
with respect to the clause regarding half- 
yearly payments of rent. It is no fault in 
the Government that none of them were con- 
veyancers or attorneys, and that they did not 
know that in almost every lease of a house 
the rent is reserved quarterly instead of 
half-yearly; so that, if the clause had 
been suffered to remain as it now stands, 
more than half the intended constituency 
would have been disfranchised. The 
people, however, not being deluded, were 
alive to the fact; and I believe the noble 
Lord will say, that he had complaints and 
remonstrances upon the subject from every 
corner of the kingdom. In granting Re- 
form, we cannot follow a better precedent 
than that set by the right hon. Baronet in 
the Catholic Relief Bill. Concession was 
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not made to the Catholics bit by bit; the 
veto was abandoned, no restrictions were 
imposed, and all disqualification from re- 
ligious opinion was at once done away. 
There was one speck upon the bill which I 
am persuaded the author of it condemned, 
and only submitted to from necessity. The 
effect of that was, for a time, to exclude 
an hon. and learned Member from the 
pale of the Constitution (Mr. O’Connell), 
and to prolong agitation in Ireland. For- 
tunately, that hon. and learned Member 
is now within the pale of the Constitution, 
and I hope he will always remain so, for 
his own honour, and the benefit of his 
country. But it is said, that the times 
are unfavourable for such a change as this 
-—that revolutions are travelling over the 
world, and that it would be better to wait. 
It seems to me, on the contrary, that 
this is the very time when it is necessary to 
make such changes, in order to guard 
against similar revolutions; and if we do 
so, the storm may rage around us, 
and we yet remain safe. The probability 
of war, also spoken of as an objection, 
is an additional argument in favour of 
Reform; for do you believe that, with- 
out Reform, the people would bear the 
necessary sacrifices and burthens that 
a war for the vindication of our honour 
would require? Whether, therefore, 
we remain in peace, or go to war, this 
measure is equally necessary. I am not 
afraid of any sudden violence if the Bill 
should be rejected, but I do apprehend 
something worse. A riot may be sup- 
pressed; but deep-seated jealousies and 
discontents will prevail; by degrees the 
affections of the people will be completely 
alienated from our monarchical form of 
government, and they will be prepared for 
a desperate movement, which will involve 
all orders of the State in one common 
ruin. On the other hand, if the Bill now 
passes, we shall regain, and continue to 
enjoy, the confidence and the affections of 
the public, and our ancient institutions 
being adapted to the actual state of so- 
ciety, we may look forward to a long 
career of harmony and happiness. 

Colonel Stbthorp wished to know from 
the noble Lord (Lord William Lennox) 
whether he meant anything personal in 
his allusions to his (Colonel Sibthorp’s) 
understanding. 

Lord William Lennox assured the 
gallant Colonel that he did not. He had 
intended to use, and he thought he had 
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used, the very words of the gallant 
Colonel. 

Mr. Wrangham assured the House, that 
he felt most sensibly the difficulties of ad- 
dressing it upon the most important 
measure under its consideration, but the 
very extent of those difficulties rendered. 
it his duty not to give a silent vote, but to 
endeavour to state some of those reasons, 
the operation of which induced him to 
oppose the proposition of his Majesty’s 
Government. But before he proceeded, 
he must observe, that he did not rise with 
any intention of replying to the long, 
elaborate, and somewhat tedious speech, 
of the hon. and learned Member who had 
last addressed the House. When that 
hon. and learned Member applied him- 
self to legal arguments, no one could 
question his ability and success; but from 
his political reasoning he must be allowed 
to differ. His object in rising, however, 
was to notice the principles and details of 
the Bill itself; but before he did so, he 
could not refrain from adverting to one or 
two points in the able and eloquent speech 
of the hon, and learned member for Calne. 
Of the splendor and ability of that speech 
there could be no doubt. It was rich in 
eloquence, in information, and in reason- 
ing ; but it was also rich in venturesome 
assertion—and it was rich also, to over- 
flowing, in that most easy and cheap 
quality, political prophecy. He agreed, 
however, with much that had fallen from 
the hon. and learned member for Calne, 
for he was certainly convinced that con- 
siderable changes in the Representative 
system were necessary, and he would even 
say, that he objected, not so much to the 
extent of the measure proposed, as he did 
to its nature. He could not go along with 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. Ma- 
cauley) in characterizing the Government 
of this country as oppressive and tyran- 
nical--and he would say, that an argu- 
ment based upon such an assertion, was 
the last he should have expected to have 
heard in support of the measure. There 
was another point referred to by the hon. 
and learned member for Calne, upon 
which he thought it necessary to say a 
few words, for he certainly could not but 
object to the sentiments set forth respect- 
ing it. The point to which he alluded 
was, whether or not the elective franchise 
was property? He must begin by de- 
claring, that he was not prepared to go to 
the length of affirming the proposition to 
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its full extent; but at the same time he 
could not consent to treat political power 
and political rights with that easy indif- 
ference which they met with at the hands 

of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. Much 
had been said of the danger of binding up 
political power and political rights with 
property, lest both should fall to the 
ground ; but was there no danger in treat- 
ing lightly the possession of political 
rights? Was nothing fearful to be ap- 
prehended from that reasoning which led 
people to imagine eget rights were 
independent of property, and that the one 
might with safety and with ease be sepa- 
rated from the other? When he found 
hon. Gentlemen so anxious to meddle with 
political rights, and to argue upon their 
nature, their origin, and the purposes for 
which they were instituted, he called upon 
them also to take care lest, by the course 
they pursued, they destroyed political 
power altogether. For, by what title, he 
would ask, did the highest person in the 
realm hold his authority and his preroga- 
tives? He knew of no right which the 
King possessed to the Crown that was not 
in the nature of a trust, and therefore let 
hon. Members mark well the danger of 
dealing lightly with the rights of persons 
to the political trusts of which they had 
for a long series of years been the posses- 
sors. Let the House take care that in its 
dealing with political rights it did not do 
that which would lead to an infringement 
upon the prerogatives of the Crown, and 
upon the privileges of the House of Peers, 
So much had been said, and upon so 
many occasions, respecting the general 
question of Reform, that he should not 
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same subject, and which regulated the 
qualifications of voters in those large 
towns. From that clause he dissented ; 
and he should comment upon it with 
freedom. He contended, that instead of 
extending the basis of the Constitution 
with respect to the diffusion of the elective 
franchise, it narrowed it. By the returns 
which were upon the Table of that House, 
it appeared that in the large towns, those 
places that would by the Bill be entitled 
to return Members to that House, the 
number of holders of houses of between 
102. annual value, and 30. annual value, 
amounted to at least two-thirds of the 
whole. The same majority, then, would be 
found among the electors under this Bill, 
as far as the large towns were concerned, 
as the holders of houses between the value 
of 101. a-year and 320l. a-year possessed 
over the other classes. He therefore could 
not understand how it could be said, that 
the Bill extended the franchise. On the 
contrary, it would narrow the basis. By 
the present system, all classes were repre- 
sented, but by the sytem proposed, many 
classes would be wholly without that ad- 
vantage. By the present system the aris- 
tocracy was represented through the 
counties—the Colonies and the commer- 
cial interests through the close boroughs— 
the artisan was represented through the 
vote of the freeman, and the labourer 


| through the vote of the potwallopper. The 


argument that the present Bill would not 
interfere with any existing right, was, in his 
estimation, of no value; it operated, in- 


deed, rather avainst the measure than in 


detain the House by offering upon it any | 


remarks; but he should confine his obser- 
vations more immediately to the particular 
measure proposed, especially its construc- 
tive part. The House, therefore, would 
not hear from him any defence of thesystem 


its favour; for if those rights were impro- 
perly obtained, or injuriously exercised, 
why were they to be tolerated in such a 
sill? The argument was of a temporising 
character, and unworthy of further con- 
sideration, He hoped it would not be in- 


| ferred from what he had said, that he was 


of nomination boroughs, but he should | 


proceed at once to comment upon that 
particular part of the Bill to which he had 
alluded, namely, the creative part. He 
approved of giving the elective franchise 
to the large towns ; that was an alteration 
which had long been wanted: and the 
only question respecting it which remain- 
ed to be settled was, how was it to be car- 


in any degree, even the slightest, a friend to 
Universal Suffrage. On the contrary, one 
of his objections to the Bill arose from the 


' conviction that it would lead to Universal 
Suffrage, and he thought this from the 


unstable and dangerous qualification which 
it instituted with respect to votes for large 
towns. It was idle to suppose, that the 


_qualitication now to be adopted, would 


ried into effect ? Into that question, how- | 


ever, it was not necessary then to go, but 


he should proceed to mention clauses in - 


the Bill materially connected with the 





long prove satisfactory. It would be as- 
sailed, and altered, and modified, and at 
length swept away altogether. In_ this 
view he was justified by a reference to 
history. Let the House look at the re- 
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sult of the experiments which had been 
made in France. The number of electors 
had been doubled; and was it to be sup- 
posed, that if such an alteration could be 
effected, and with ease, a further altera- 
tion would not be required? The subjects, 
he contended, were perfectly analogous, 
and whatever difference might exist be- 
tween the characters of the Constitutions 
of the two nations, that difference could 
not affect the reasoning upon this point, 
which was applicable to all Constitutions, 
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and to all people. ‘The operation, even of 
natural causes, would almost necessarily 
lead to this effect, for the qualification re- | 
quired by the Bill was a money one. | 
Who knew that in the course of fifty years | 
51. might not be equal to 102. of the pre- | 
sent time? What would then become of 
the 10/. qualification 4 Suppose a change 
to take place in the currency, and that the 
value of money was reduced, would this 
not affect the qualification? There were 
other causes which might lead to the same 
effect. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, had expressed a hope that 
‘peace might be preserved. No person, 
however, could be certain of this, consi- 
dering the present unsettled state of 
France, of Belgium, and the whole of the 
Continent. The flame once lighted up, 
this country could not expect to escape. 
If war should break out, it could not be 
carried on with a gold currency. Another | 
Bank Restriction and a depreciation of | 
currency must follow; so that eventually 
the 102. qualification would become equi- 
valent to Universal Suffrage. This was a 
point which appeared to him well worthy | 
of attention. He had endeavoured to | 
shew, that the 102. qualification was unjust, | 
even if it could be maintained; and if it | 
could not be maintained, that Universal | 
Suffrage must be the consequence. In 
this consisted his principal objection to the 
measure, Any uniformity of qualification 
so low as this, must necessarily have the 
effect of throwing the great bulk of in- 
fluence into the hands of that class who 
possessed the qualification. He intended 
to have made some further observations on 
other parts of the Bill, but feeling himself 
taken suddenly ill, he would not trespass 
longer on the time of the House, but take 
some future opportunity of stating with 
more clearness, and at greater length, his 
objections 10 the measure, 
Mr. H. Lytton Bulwer spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect :—I thank the hon. Gentle- 
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men opposite, more particularly the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, for 
giving us a new advantage—for placing us 
in a new position—so that that argument 
with which the Reformers were assailed in 
other days, is the very argument with which 
we can most appropriately assail the anti- 
Reformers of ours. That nice distinction 
—those speculative differences—that want 
of unanimity in any plan or opinion, which 
was so much the subject of Mr. Canning’s 
contempt and ridicule, have left us, to 
become the peculiar characteristics of our 
opponents. But that which is a proof of 
their real weakness, I am willing toacknow- 
ledge became, in argument, the great point 
of their strength, for no sooner have we 
answered a violent anti-Reformer of the 
good old school, than we are replied to by 
some gentleman, 

‘“‘ In moderation placing all his glory, 

Not quite a Whig, and yet not quite a Tory,” 
who profters us some pet little scheme of his 
own, of which we know nothing—of which 
he tells us nothing—but he leaves us to 
conjecture, that the principal object will 
be, to prevent an inopportune dissolution 
of Parliament. But [do not think I shall 
be doing injustice to the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite if [ state, that the same horror of 
change which animated those who object 
to its principle, and deny its necessity, 
is equally predominant in others, who are 
willing to allow a very small alteration in- 
deed, in order to prevent a more effectual 
one. I am not one of those inclined to 
suppose, that such Gentlemen as happen 
to differ from me in this important and 
difficult subject, are necessarily actuated 
by petty feelings or personal motives; on 
the contrary, history will tell us that high- 
minded and honourable persons have, at 
various times, been the mistaken but dis- 
interested advocates of existing abuses— 
laying down their lives, and sacrificing 
their property, in their support. But what 
I do contend for is, that many hon. Gen- 
tlemen would be taking a much more 
manly and straightforward path, if they 
declared themselves frankly and unflinch- 
ingly the opponents of any measure of 
change, than thus to assume the title of 
reformers, for the purpose of defeating the 
cause of Reform. ‘And indeed, Sir, if | 
were convinced, as those hon. Gentlemen 
state themselves to be, that those parts 
which we are about to change in our Con- 
stitution has been the objects of admira- 
tion to the wisest Legislators—the subject 
2h 2 
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of imitation to the most intelligent na- 
tions—then, indeed, I should be very un- 
willing to compromise or to tamper in any 
manner with change. But it is precisely 
that which the hon. Gentlemen have so very 
quietly assumed that I take the liberty to 
dispute. I say, that it is we who are the 
advocates of that Constitution which Mon- 
tesquieu praised, and De Lolme described. 
It isthe hon. Gentlemen who are the adyo- 
cates of the defects in this Constitution, 
which some, indeed, have palliated and ex- 
eused—but which none have pretended to 
praise, or attempted toimitate. I say, that 
those who have admired—those who have 
imitated our Constitution, have always con- 
sidered it as we are now about to make it, 
a mixed form of Government, consisting 
of a King, intrusted with the executive 
authority; a House of Lords, exercising 
its functions from hereditary right; and 
a House of Commons chosen out of the 
body of the people. I know, Sir, that I 
am alluding to Constitutions which have 
furnished a noble Lord with warnings and 
examples; but if anything equalled my 
admiration for the spirited eloquence with 
which the noble Lord spoke on these sub- 
jects, it was my surprise at the ignorance, 
the willing ignorance, I must believe, that 
he displayed upon them. Mistaking the 
case of Sicily, mis-stating the case of Por- 
tugal, when the noble Lord approached 
his favourite manor of France, he certainly 
justified his boast of poaching there very 
unceremoniously. Any person, to have 
heard the noble Lord speak, unacquainted 
with this portion of modern history, would 
have imagined, that France, during the 
whole Constitutional Monarchy of the 
Bourbons, had been the scene of continued 
decay and uninterrupted confusion. But 
let any one look at France at the time of 
the Restoration—see its contending parties, 
its fallen commerce, its ruined credit, its 
gross political ignorance—and let him 
again look at it under the ministry of 
Martignac, viewing its almost perfect 
union, the prosperity of its trade, the im- 
mensity of its resources, the increased and 
widely-extending intelligence--let him also 
consider the disadvantages against which 
the free institutions of that country had to 
struggle, in the absolute spirit of those who 
administered them; and I think he will 
say, that there never was a country under 
similar circumstances, which, in the same 
progress of time, made the same progress 
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that monstrous form of government against 
which the noble Lord so bitterly inveighed. 
The hon. Gentleman, however, maintains, 
that in all mixed governments, such as its 
theory at least would prescribe our own 
to be, the elective character would destroy 
the other two orders of the State, if sepa- 
rated from them; and they think they 
have proved this by a few modern exam- 
ples. Might not we quote ancient exam- 
ples of a House of Commons, constituted 
as this House now is, which did destroy 
the other two orders in the State, and 
waged a war, in which it was victorious 
(for it was a popular war) against the Sove- 
reign? The factis, thatthe hon.Gentlemen 
assert a truism while they maintain an 
error. If there were one power in a State, 
representing the feelings and the interests 
of the people, and there were others, it 
does not’ signify how many, which were 
merely the representation of themselves, 
of their own interests and their own pri- 
vileges, there can be no doubt that that 
power which enlisted on its side all the 
sympathies of the community would be 
able, should they come into collision, to 
destroy the others, whether they should be 
two or twenty. But I have always con- 
sidered the constitutional doctrine to be, 
that the King and the House of Peers are 
the hereditary representatives of the peo- 
ple, as we are their representatives chosen 
at certain periods. As all represent the 
same feelings and interests, so we are all 
supported by the same authority—the au- 
thority of public opinion; and if this is 
the support of each, is it not necessary for 
the safety of all, that there should be one 
of us, at least, who should be able to say 
what that public opinion is? But tocome 
from theory to fact. The hon. Gentleman 
will ask, whether we have not arrived at a 
great pitch of prosperity, and whether it 
be wise to alter that Constitution under 
which that prosperity has been attained ? 
Surely no hon, Gentlemen can be led 
away by such sophistry as this; surely 
they will see that a doctrine like this, which 
supposes that if the whole be productive 
of advantage, no alteration can be made 
in the details, would be in favour of any 
abuse now existing, of all those abuses that 
have been now abolished, and more par- 
ticularly in favour of those abuses which 
the right hon. Baronet gained so much 
credit for removing. The country grew up 
to pre-eminence under its complex laws, 
its wretched police, its gross religious in- 
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It increased in strength and 


power under the servile Parliaments of 


the tyrannical Tudors, and, let the hon. 
Gentleman remember, under the rule, 
equally arbitrary, of a Protector. But are 
those calamities to which we have been 
subject—are those circumstances which 
may have been so many impediments to 
our prosperity, to be considered as the 
only causes of our good fortune? Cer- 
tainly it has so happened that our poets 
have immortalized our language—that our 
philosophers have added new stores to the 
wisdom of the world—that our navies have 
spread their dominion, and our armies sig- 
nalized their valour on the Continent; but 
does it follow as a matter of course, that 
we owe all this to 160 Gentlemen, whom 
Providence has, from time to time, be- 
ueficently sent to Parliament to represent 
a broken down wall—a rotten park pa- 
ling, or a hundred drunken pot-wallop- 
ers? Not that I mean to say, that those 
hon. Gentlemen were idle; on the con- 
trary, while our men of science and let- 
ters advanced our national knowledge— 
while our armies and navies advanced our 
national glory—it is but justice to add, 
that the 160 Gentlemen in question were 
almost as actively employed in advanc- 
jug our National Debt. But I am not 
anxious to exaggerate, when so much can 
be adduced without it. I will take the 
argument as I find it in the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s hands, who noticed, that al- 
though there may be imperfections here, 
as in all other forms of Government, still 
the House of Commons, as at present 
constituted, has been, to use the cant 
phrase, a machine that upon the whole 
has ‘* worked well” for the benefit of the 
public. But let us understand what this 
‘working well” means. Ifthe hon. Gen- 
tleman means by such an expression, that 
the House of Commons has, to a certain 
degree, been a barrier against the en- 
croachments and expenses of the Crown; 
that it has, to a certain degree, been a pro- 
tection to the rights and liberties of the 
people, I am, I will own, not inclined to 
dispute the assertion. But let us remem- 
ber, that in this sense of the term the pre- 
sent Council of Castile works well, the an- 
cient Parliament of Paris ‘‘ worked well,” 
even Barebone’s Parliament “worked well,” 
and was found too independent for Oliver 
Cromwell. It would be impossible to 
choose, by any means whatsoever, a cer- 
tain number of persons out of a nation, 
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without their being connected in some 
degree with the great body of the persons 
they were chosen from. But the object 
of all good government is, to connect the 
interest of the governors as closely as pos- 
sible with that of the governed; and we 
have not to consider whether this be not 
in a certain degree connected with the 
community at large, but whether we can- 
not knit and unite the two more closely 
and inseparably together. The question 
is not whether this House of Commons 
works tolerably well, but whether we cannot 
have a House of Commons that will work 
better; and really, when I look at our vil- 
lages, and see age going to the work- 
house, and youth to the gallows—-when I 
look at our colonies, in which slavery is 
still found, I cannot say that it works well. 
The hon. Gentleman has alluded to the 
changes which has been made in other 
countries—and certainly, when a change 
is too sudden and too violent, when the 
most intelligent, but by far the smallest 
number of a community rashly substitute 
a new government (better adapted to their 
own wants and wishes perhaps) for an old 
one, which, however, is still dear to the 
habits and the recollections of the people, 
the change is not likely to be beneficial. 
Such a change was formerly made in 
France, where liberty, for want of being 
properly understood, assumed the alter- 
nate characters of terror and licentiousness. 
The second was more recently the case in 
Spain and in Portugal, where a modern 
Constitution, hastily adopted, was not able 
to stand against an ancient despotism that 
had not ceased to be loved. But if these 
are cases which render a change too vio- 
lent and sudden, can that be said to be the 
case with us? Can this change be said to 
come unpremeditatedly before a people by 
whom it has been agitated for upwards of 
a century, and to whom it was presented 
in almost the same shape as at present 
about thirty years ago? Is it then the 
plan of a few, to which the many are ill- 
prepared and disposed? I think I can 
appeal to the hon. Members who for the 
first time take their seats in this House-— 
I think I can appeal to the melancholy 
shades still hovering over yonder benches 
of the hon. Gentlemen who have departed 
from it—as an evidence of the fact, that 
whatever this change may be, it has at all 
events, the sanction of the great majority 
of the country. But it is singular enough, 
that the same hon. Gentlemen who con- 
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tend that the change is too sudden or too 
violent, maintain also that it is -not 
sudden and violent enough—the angry 
declaimers against governments of theory 
—the enthusiastic admirers of our ano- 
malous Constitution, find fault with his 
Majesty’s Ministers for not having 
lopped off all these anomalies at once— 
for not having divided England into so 
many municipal departments—for not 
having constituted so many electoral col- 
Jeges. If we are to have achange say 
they, in God’s name let us have such a 
change as this. The hon. Gentlemen have 
adopted their opinions with too much fa- 
cility to have looked very accurately into 
their foundation, or they would have found 
that many of the same anomalies exist in 
the present Constitution of France, which 
the hon. Gentlemen think that such a 
Constitution would necessarily abolish.— 
But before I answer this argument seri- 
ously, let me know whether the hon. Gen- 
tlemen are in earnest. If they are, let 
them come forward and propose that a 
National Assembly should be convened, 
and a new Constitution given to the coun- 
try; but if that which they seem to call 
for is that which in reality they most 
shrink from, then will they do well to re- 
member, that what is urged inconsider- 
ately by them to-day, may be urged con- 
siderately against them to-morrow; and 
that it will be from the arsenals of those 
who stand here the defenders of the 
British Constitution, that its enemies will 
take their weapons to destroy it.—But 
whatever inconsistencies there may be 
in the arguments of the hon. Gentlemen, 
they are, at all events, consistent in their 
conclusions. Whether this change be too 
sudden and violent, or whether it be not 
sudden and violent enough, it is equally 
certain that great calamities are to ensue 
from it. Would not any one who heard 
the hon. Gentlemen, imagine that the Na- 
tional Debt was due to five or six wealthy 
aristocrats, whose interest it was the object 
of the middling classes to promote? Is this 
the case? So far from it, this species of 
property is divided into such small pro- 
portions, that if the interest of those who 
derive their income from the public funds 
were taken at an average, it would 
amount to about 100/. per annum. So 
that those persons whom the hon. Gentle- 
men suspect as likely to destroy this species 
of property, are, singularly enough, the 
very persons to whom it belongs, But I 
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am aware, that even if I could persuade the 
hon. Gentlemen that the National Debt 
is safe, they would still say that the Church 
and the Aristocracy are so unpopular, that 
an adequate Representation of the people 
would immediately proceed to destroy both. 
This reproach, coming from friends, is cer- 
tainly severe, more especially when we 
remember, that if there are any sentiments 
deeply grafted into society, they are reve- 
rence for the ministers of religion, and 
respect for those who unite hereditary rank 
with large possessions. Nor is there any 
example in history, of the one being de- 
spised, or the other detested, but through 
their own crime and misconduct. If the 
Church and the Aristocracy had really lost 
the affection of the people, instead of vainly 
endeavouring to prevent their fall, we 
should rather rejoice at having found 

legal form for effecting it. But I do not 
think things are yet gone so far; and I 
should like to know who are the best 
friends of this same Church and Aris- 
tocracy—those persons who plead their 
unpopularity as an excuse for the main- 
tenance of their obnoxious privileges, or 
those who would give them popularity 
as the means of preserving their power ? 
When an ancient city decreed, that there 
should beno walls for its defence, did it mean 
to expose itself thereby to the insolence or 
the violence of its enemies ? No, Sir, the 
legislator knew, and he wished his fellow- 
citizens to understand, that the real ram- 
partsof a state are the valour and the virtue 
of its citizens, ‘‘ Away,” said he, ‘ with 
those idle barriers, which may serve to de- 
lude you into security, but which cannot 
protect you from danger.” So say we, 
away with those rotten defences, which 
the progress of intelligence has rendered 
untenable : let not the Church or the Aris- 
tocracy suppose, that it is beneath the 
worn-out works of past times that they can 
stand secure, if their present services do 
not sanction their ancient origin. Let 
them know—I wish them to know—the 
real nature of the prestige which surrounds 
them with inviolability to-day, but which 
the narrow-minded bigotry of the one, the 
ignorance and party zeal of the other, may 
weaken or may annihilate to-morrow. Let 
them know, that their only protection is 
public opinion ; and that if they wish to 
stand secure, they must be guarded by a 
respect for their character and a sense 
of their utility. But the hon. Gentleman 
asks, if we are certain of stopping here in 
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the course we are pursuing? Heaven for- | 
bid, that we should be certain of stopping | 
any where in the course of improvement. | 
Heaven forbid, that we should be certain, | 
that at this, or at any time, the progress of | 
civilization should cease, or civilization fail | 
to be attended by its just results. I, at all | 
events, do not presume to think that we | 
can legislate for eternity. All that we can | 
pretend to, by means of the present mea- | 
sure, is, that it seems likely to satisfy the 
principal wants of the present epoch. ‘To | 
pretend to an absolute authority over the 
future, would, indeed, be to adopt the no- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman, who would 
make us the blind slaves of the past ; and 
indeed, Sir, itis not so much for the peculiar 
merits, as for the happy principle of the 
Bill before us, that in turning from the 
obscurity of those days which I do trust 
are set for ever, I accept this measure as 
the promise of a brighter dawn. We are 
at length about to obtain, in a peaceful 
manner, a new Charter, as precious as that 
one which our fathers formerly conquered, 
at the point of the sword. But there is this 
difference between our ancestors and our- 
selves—they fought for the liberties of the 
people as the inheritance of the past—we 
assert them as the prerogative of the pre- 
sent. They demanded the record of 
tradition—-we claim the consequence of 
improvement. At length our claim is al- 
lowed ; but how great have been the doubts 
and difficulties through which we have 
struggled to enforce it. Through many a 
long year were those principles denounced 
as theories by yonder hon. Gentlemen, 
which the voice of the country now una- 
nimously proclaims to be truth. Thus 
many along year did the hon. Gentlemen 
beside me vainly declare, in despite of 
those denunciations, that there would come 
a time when we should no longer suffer 
bad things, because our ancestors had suf- 
fered worse—that there would comea time, 
when the hoary head of inveterate abuse 
would neither claim reverence nor obtain 
protection. The time has come; it has 
come slowly, but it has come; rendering 
for éver memorable the reign of our gra- 
cious Sovereign, whose name is of happy 
augury in the annals of this country; and 
as it has hitherto been glorious by our 
escape from bigotry, it will now be cele- 
brated for our deliverance from corruption, 

Lord Valletort said, he was not disposed 
to obtrude himself for any length of time 
on the attention of the House; but he felt 
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it due to the situation he occupied in the 
country to offer one or two observations on 
the measure then under their consideration. 
The noble Lord (Althorp) had assured the 
House last night, that the Aristocracy 
would lose nothing under the new system, 
unless they failed to profit by the advan- 
tages of property and station, or grossly 
misconducted themselves. He, for one, 
doubted much the accuracy of the views 


| of the noble Lord on that point; and he 


confessed he saw much to alarm him for 
the safety of the rights and privileges of 
the Aristocracy in the events which had 
already taken place. Though by no means 
desirous or qualified to rank with that class 
called the Aristocracy of England, he felt 
himself called upon to deny the assertion 
that the Aristocracy would not be preju- 
diced, or their interests sacrificed, by this 
Bill. The obvious effect of the outcry of 

rovernment for that measure on which they 
were disposed to risk their fame and popu- 
larity, had been toshake already that weight 
and infiuence which they had hitherto 
possessed in the country—and greatly, he 
thought, to the benefit of the public. He 
did not stand there to contend that these 
things happened in ordinary times, or with- 
out the use of more than ordinary in- 
fluence. Manamuvres and artifices had 
been resorted to, which, in ordinary times, 
would never have been tolerated. If no 
other than ordinary means had been used, 
the result of the election would have been 
very different in the county with which he 
was connected; and that able and _ pa- 
triotic Gentleman (Sir R. Vyvyan) who 
had represented it in the last Parliament, 
would have still represented it at that mo- 
ment. Let them not suppose, however, 
that the county of Corhwall was to be set 
down as decidedly favourable to Reform, 
because it had rejected that hon. Baronet, 
and returned his opponent, by a large ma- 
jority. If all were excluded from the lists 
of the majority, who came to the hustings 
with the conviction that the success of the 
Reform Bill would demolish the tithe sys- 
tem; if all were excluded from the ma- 
jority, who came to vote for the Reform 
Candidates with the impression that it 
would tend to get rid of all taxes: if all 
were excluded who came to the hustings 
under an improper use of the name of the 
King, and who were led to believe, that 
by supporting the hon. Baronet and him, 
(Lord Valletort), and those who professed 
an attachment to the institutions of their 
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country, they were showing their disloyalty 
to the Crown; if all were excluded who 
came under expectations which are never 
likely to be realised, and promises never to 
be fulfilleda—he would assert boldly, in his 
place in that House, that Sir Richard Vy- 
vyan would at that moment be the member 
for the county of Cornwall. He gave the 
noble Lord (Althorp) and his colleagues 
all credit for the sincerity of their opinions, 
and the integrity of their motives; but he 
felt bound to say, at the same time, that, in 
his humble opinion, by the Bill then before 
the House, they were endangering the peace 
and overturning the prosperity of their 
country. At the same time he would can- 
didly say, that nothing in the world would 
give him greater pleasure, than to see some 
plan of Reform propounded to the House 
to which he could give his assent. He 
thought that the Members of that side of 
the House had good reason to complain of 
the conduct pursued bythe Government in 
the Debates on the Reform Bill. They 
were told that some must pass the Bill, 
because they had hitherto resisted all Re- 
form ; and they were told that others must 
consent to it, because they were willing to 
give some Reform, This was the course 
of argument pursued by the noble Lord 
who introduced the Bill, and he had illus- 
trated his arguments by references—the 
aptness of which it was not for him to 
question, although he would say, that it 
gave him pain ‘that the Lord had delivered 
them into such hands.’ With regard to 
the question of Reform itself, it was a 
common course with the Reformers to ask 
those opposed to their plan of Reform, what 
plan they would be disposed to support ? 
Jt was not for him to take on himself to 
propose any specific plan of Reform ; but 
he would state the principles which must 
form the foundation of any plan of Reform 
to which he could give his assent. He 
would say, then, that the House of Com- 
mons must continue to possess the power 
of controlling the momentary and passing 
will of the people; and that it had no 
greater power at the present moment, was 
evident fron the effects which had followed 
the late dissolution. To that dissolution 
he appealed in support of his assertion. 
They were told, that the House must care- 
fully examine all the measures which it 
allowed to pass into a law. Here was a 
plan of Reform, which required greater 
examination and more mature consider- 
ation than any ever submitted to Paulia- 
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ment; and was it likely to be examined 
and discussed with an attention equal to its 
importance ? He believed, on the contrary, 
that if the discussion was left solely in the 
hands of those who were sent to that 
House for no other purpose than to de- 
liberate on the merits of the Bill, those 
persons would pass it without any exami- 
nation whatever. He would say of rotten 
boroughs, that he was not solicitous about 
them, and the Government might e’en do 
as it listed with that of which it no longer 
seemed to wish to avail itself. But there 
was one thing for which no provision was 
made by the Bill, for which he was most 
anxious—namely, that the connection 
should be kept up between that House and 
the House of Peers. Any measure of Re- 
form to which he could consent, must pre- 
serve that legislative connexion between 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. When 
he heard that connexion inveighed against, 
as it was at the present moment, by the 
friends of the Government, and particu- 
larly by that part of the Press which sup- 
ported the Government, he could not avoid 
entertaining some apprehensions of the 
consequences of their plans ; and the more 
so when the House of Lords was threatened 
with all the consequences of revolution, if 
it exercised its legitimate privileges with 
respect to the question of Reform in the 
only manner in which, after the passing of 
the Bill, it would be able to exercise a 
privilege at all. They were threatened 
with the most fatal consequences to their 
interests, or, possibly, their extinction asa 
part of the Legislature, if they dared to 
exercise that which for ages had been 
never questioned to be their undoubted 
privilege. There were few men in public 
life who had the courage, or, he had 
almost called it rashness, to advocate, as 
it should be advocated, a right whose ex- 
ercise was made the object of such a threat 
as this, more especially when the conduct 
of Ministers was such, that they seemed 
lost to all reflection as to the probability 
of plunging the country, by this measure, 
into revolution, and, possibly, all the 
horrors of civil anarchy. Such he re- 
gretted to find was the spirit which ac- 
tuated, and the language which escaped 
from the Ministry in that House, taking 
the speech of the noble Lord, last night, 
as a sample of their general sentiment. 
He could not avoid alluding to another 
very formidable objection to this measure, 
which was, that should it pass into law, 
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he foresaw that it must inevitably cripple 
the prerogative of the Crown in a most 
important exercise of itsduty. He meant 
to allude to its free choice of a Ministry, 
a task which on many occasions had been 
found one of not very marked facility. 
The influence of popular excitement and 
clamour, when the public mind was art- 
fully directed by influential men to a 
particular set of opinions, had already, in 
the instance of the measure of the Min- 
isters now before the House, been too 
sensibly felt, and violently expressed, not 
to give good reasons to apprehend that 
the same excitement might not be quoted 
as a reason why the choice of the Sovereign 
should not be directed to, or diverted 
from, anti-popular or obnoxious indi- 
viduals. He thought this was no idle 
fear. In what manner were the Ministers 
to be elected after the passing of the Bill? 
He would, ask where was the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, or was it neces- 
sary that such a Minister should be present 
in that House? He supposed they were 
to wait until the noble Lord was returned 
for some of the popular places which re- 
ceived their franchise from the Bill. He 
would conclude by avowing his opposition 
to the present Bill, although he hoped 
that the loudly declared wishes of the 
country, on the subject of Reform, would 
not long be delayed. The noble Lord and 
his Colleagues expressed great exultation 
at this; be would tell them what was the 
real state of the case. The party opposed 
to them could have continued the contest 
for a long time, and have granted accord- 
ing to their own views, that degree of Re- 
form which their experience showed them 
was desirable had not the noble Lord and 
his party raised a force in their rear. He 
would tell them that it was to them the 
country owed the dissatisfaction which 
now pervaded it. They had excited dis- 
content in the minds of the people. They 
directed men’s eyes to the blots of the 
Constitution, and never held up to view 
its excellencies. They had made a con- 
tented people turbulent and clamorous for 
innovation and change, and at the head of 
all their appeals to them, they had placed 
the King’s name. When the opponents of 
the. measure saw this, they found that 
their position was untenable, and felt that 
it was necessary to look for some Reform 
that would save themselves. He, and 
many at that side of the House, were 
honestly anxious to find some measure 
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which would satisfy the people, and do 
away with the evils which those Gentle- 
men had created. Perhaps, the efforts 
made by that party might still have been 
defended, if it had not been for the French 
Revolution. It was said, that that revo- 
lution had nothing to do with this mea- 
sure; but he said it had. If he believed 
that the dangers did not exist—which, 
however, he was convinced did exist—if 
he could persuade himself that this Bill 
would confer the benefits which its sup- 
porters promised for it, he should feel 
great pleasure in voting for it; but the able 
speech of the noble Lord, the member for 
Wootton Basset (Lord Porchester) had 
proved, but too truly, that his (Lord Val- 
letort’s) gloomy anticipations were correct, 
that his fears as to the effects of this Bill 
were too well founded, and that he should 
be only discharging his duty to his 
country by doing all that he could, to 
defeat this noxious measure. 

Mr. Strickland said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Radnorshire (Mr. F. Lewis) had 
adverted to the state of Ireland, and ex- 
pressed his opinion, that the measure 
would lead to the Repeal of the Union. 
For his part, he thought the state of Ire- 
land an unanswerable argument in favour 
of Reform, and such a Reform as was 
proposed, would, in his opinion, unite the 
people of that country with the Govern- 
ment. The present circumstances of that 
country demonstrated the absolute necessity 
of granting the people some great measure 
of peace, union, and conciliation. He must 
declare his conviction, that the people 
wished for no change which could bear 
the slightest appearance of revolution. 
The people, as far as he had an oppor- 
tunity of learning their sentiments, de- 
sired a restoration of their ancient rights 
of popular election, but they desired no 
more, It had been said in the course of 
these discussions, that the new Members 
were compelled to give pledges to support 
the Bill, and nothing but the Bill. No 
such pledge had been exacted from him, 
Among the thousands he had canvassed, 
no man had asked him for such a pledge, 
and he came as free into that House, to 
express his opinion of the Bill, as any of 
the Members he saw around him, Al- 
though one of the Members for the great 
county of York, which he might more 
properly call a province of England, he 
was yet as free to state his opinions, and 
to take objections to the Bill, as the hon, 
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and learned Member opposite (Sir C. 
Wetherell), who represented a few de- 
cayed cottages at Boroughbridge, in a 
corner of the same county. With respect 
to the Bill, he might say, that although he 
approved of the disfranchising clauses, and 
thought it roeggeege | necessary to give 
Representation to the large towns, yet 
there were other parts of it to which he 
could not quite reconcile himself, and 
which he might say did not go far enough. 
If the Bill was intended to produce a final 
settlement of the question of a Reform in 
the Representation, he would ask, how 
that could be expected, when the county 
of Nottingham, with only 186,000 in- 
habitants, was to have its Representation 
doubled, while the great province of York 
was to have an addition of only six Mem- 
bers? Adverting to another, although a 
minor point, and one for which he was not 
inclined to oppose the whole Bill, he must 
‘say, he could not reconcile to himself the 
ose | of a division of the counties. 

e had always been much disgusted by 
seeing the bailiffs of noblemen and men of 
property driving up herds of tenants to the 
hustings, who were, if questioned on the 
subject, seldom able to tell even the name 
of the candidate for whom they were to 
vote. Now, he confessed, he was much 
afraid that the division of the counties 
would tend to perpetuate this system, and 
that, by seeking to make the elections too 
easy, they would soon hear as much of 
nomination counties, as they now heard of 
nomination boroughs. The hon. Member 
then proceeded to comment on the changes 
of opinion among public men, and ob- 
served, that the Ministry, which so tri- 
umphantly in one Session refused all con- 
cession to the Roman Catholics, and 
referred so boldly to the Coronation Oath, 
had unanimously agreed to unqualified 
concession in the succeeding Session. 
They had then, however, declared it to be 
their determination to resist all other 
changes. ‘‘ Thus far shalt though go, and 
no farther,” was their motto. A single 
word against Reform proved in a short 
time destructive to the Ministry; and 
now, as if to prove the truth of the asser- 
tion, that truth is stranger than fiction, 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth (Sir R. Peel), who refused the 
smallest possible Reform—who set himself 
decidedly against even the transfer to a 
great town like Birmingham of the for- 
feited franchise of a close, decayed and 
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corrupted Borough, had avowed himself a 
Parliamentary Reformer. Under such 


circumstances, and with an opposition of. 


such a nature at that which now presented 
itself, he trusted the Government would 
persevere in the present course, and by re- 
forming the Representation of that House, 
confer a lasting benefit on their country. 
Sir C. Wetherell said, that, although 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
represented the county of York, and he 
was but member for the borough of Bo- 
roughbridge, still, standing there in his place 
as a Member of that House, he would 
claim as much independency as the hon. 
Member, moving as he did in the larger 
theatre, and representing a county, or, as 
he called it, a province of England. 
Though the hon. member for the county 
of York, not boastfully, but with a good 
deal of confidence, said, that he was Mem- 
ber for a province, and that he (Sir Charles 
Wetherell) was the Representative of a 
small and limited place, what the hon. 
Member would, perhaps, magnificently 
call a speck in the province, he, never- 
theless, laid claim to independency equi- 
valent to the hon. Member’s, and asserted 
the same right as his to stand forward in- 
dependently and speak his sentiments. 
He dared say, the hon. Member did not 
mean to make any aristocratical dis- 
tinction between the Member for a speck, 
and the Representative of a county; and 
hoped, therefore, that he stood well with 
the hon. Member, his provincial and 
superior in the county; but although he 
recognised the hon. Member’s provincial 
superiority, yet he would not hold under 
him by any vassalage or villain tenure, 
As his superior, and lord of the province, 
he tendered the hon. Member the re- 
spectful recognition of his superiority. The 
hon. Member had illustrated his own in- 
dependence by observing, that he came 
into Parliament as unfettered as the 
member for Boroughbridge, and if at any 
time the Member for one of the provinces 
taunted the Member for a _ borough 
with his want of independence, the Mem- 
ber for the borough would have a right to 
refer to the confession of the member for 
York, who could find no higher criterion 
of independence than a borough Member. 
Some objection seemed to be made to the 
reference which he (Sir Charles Wetherell) 
had made on a former occasion, to those 
who called out~for “ the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” We cer- 
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tainly meant nothing disrespectful to any 


one, but he meant to signify, that the 


Members for boroughs were not in vin- 
culis, and bound by pledges, and the 
county or provincial Members were. If, 
therefore, the county Member taunted 
the borough Member, the borough Mem- 
ber would reciprocate the taunt. He 
wished that he saw in his place a right 
hon. and learned friend (Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh)—Scotch by birth, but Yorkshire by 
his Representative character—but perhaps 
the hon. member for Yorkshire had never 
been in the borough of Knaresborough, 
though his right hon. and learned friend 
represented that speck in the province 
over which the hon. Member presided. 
With these preliminary remarks, he would 
proceed to make some few observations on 
the question of Reform. In the last Par- 
liament he had declared himself hostile to 
the Reform Bill, and he must say, that all 
his objections were, since that period, 
multiplied and confirmed; and his judg- 
ment was strengthened by consideration 
in reprobating its principle, and con- 
demuning all its details. The general sub- 


ject matter of the Bill involved a great 


many constitutional and elemental prin- 
ciples; but he would confine himself to two 
—the disfranchisement of the boroughs, 
and the extension of the right of Repre- 
sentation. By the first, 154 seats were 
decanted, if he might so express himself, 
to 154 other places. The corks were to 
fly out of 154 bottles, and their contents to 
be poured into 154 new recipients. The next 
to which he should advert was the greatest 
and most important—namely, the change 
of the elective franchise—the change 
being this, that the right conferred by 
personal freedom in any city, town, or 
borough, which should escape the de- 
canting principle, was to be destroyed, and 
for it was to be substituted the right of 
voting given to every man holding a tene- 
ment of 10/. a-year rent. These were the 
two main principles of the Bill; and to 
these he proposed to address himself. He 
had been charged with using too strong 
language when he called the disfranchise- 
ment a corporation robbery ; and feeling 
his own comparative deficiency to those 
Gentlemen in the use of the English lan- 
guage, and in the application of very 
apposite and appropriate terms, he was 
ready, when they gave a more descriptive 
term of this disfranchisement, to give up 
his, Let them tell him what to call it, and 
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he would withdraw his description if it 
were too strong. Let any moderate Re- 
former, or any violent Reformer, in thé 
English language suggest a more appro- 
priate term, and (to use an academic 
phrase) he would consent to be ** plucked.” 
But until a more fit expression was dis- 
covered, he must repeat, that this disfran- 
chisement was corporation robbery. They 
might call it a bill of attainder against 
corporations—a bill of pains and penalties 
against them—or what they liked. To 
use an observation of Locke’s, he cared 
little about the name, so long as they were 
agreed upon the idea of the thing. His 
hon. and Jearned friend opposite, whom he 
always heard with great pleasure, had 
charged the opponents of the measure with 
terming the elective franchise a property. 
He (SirC.Wetherell) had never so called it. 
But although it was not property, in the usu- 
fructuary sense of the word, it was pro- 
perty according to the general rules by 
which property was constituted and guard- 
ed. It was so recognized by a clause in 
Magna Charta, which he would presently 
read tothe House. It was so recognized 
by the law of the land. It was held by 
Lord Chief Justice Holt, in the memor- 
able case of Ashby and White, that an 
action for pecuniary damages might be 
sustained for the refusal of a just right of 
voting; for that that right was property, ac- 
cording to the uniform rule and practice of 
the law. He would trouble the House 
with a few remarks on the character of 
the disfranchisement which it was pro- 
posed to them to enact. The authors of 
the Bill laid violent hands on all the bo- 
roughs which were enumerated in Sche- 
dules A and B; the list of which was so 
numerous and appalling, that they thought 
it right to withdraw it from the Bill, and 
wrap it up in the Schedule ; feeling that 
whoever had to read it must call for an 
orange or aglass of lemonade to refresh 
himself during his labour; and, therefore 
thinking that it would be better to make 
the Schedules the depository of it, and 
thereby save the Members the fatigue of 
its perusal. And here he would withdraw 
any offensive terms which he might have for- 
merly used in speaking of the Bill. He would 
call it the Reforming of Boroughs Bill, 
or the Disfranchisement Bill, or any other 
name that would be more agreeable to the 
delicate ears of its friends. But he would 
now call the attention of the House to the 
passage in Magna Charta to which he had 
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already alluded; by which it would appear 
that the elective franchise was considered 
equally valuable—that it was placed on 
the same footing—that it was protected by 
the same laws of the realm—as freehold or 
any other description of property. The 
passage was as follows:—‘ The City of 
London shall have all the old liberties and 
customs which it hath been used to have. 
Moreover, we will and grant, that all other 
cities, boroughs, towns, and barons of the 
five ports, and all other ports, shall have 
all their liberties and free customs.” He 
heard the deep and sonorous voice of his 
hon. friend, the member for Westminster, 
to whom he would only observe, that if he 
would have a little patience he would have 
the opportunity of playing the schoolmaster 
and of setting him right, if he was wrong. 
He could assure his hon. friend that he was 
not afraid of him as a pedagogue. He 
also heard the deep and sonorous voice of 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry. 
He was not afraid, however, of the expo- 
sure which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was, he presumed, preparing for him ; 
being quite sure that it would be accom- 
panied by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s accustomed good humour and sense 
of propriety. Those, however, who thought 
that they could set him right on the point 
to which he had just adverted, would have 
to show that it was a proposition contrary 
to law, that they had no more right to take 
the right of voting from a man than to 
take from him his pecuniary or other 
property. Some friend of the measure 
might exclaim, ‘* What! cannot the House 
of Commons take away what elective fran- 
chise they choose?” He (Sir C. Wethe- 
rell) did not say the House of Commons 
might not do so if they choose. He did 
not say the House of Commons might not 
pass a bill to take away any man’s es- 
tates. He did not say the House of Com- 
mons might not passa Bill to confiscate 
the splendid domains of Woburn Abbey. 
But the noble Lord opposite (Lord John 
Russell) would, he was sure, go along with 
him, in thinking, that any such law would 
be, not a law of right, but the law of the 
strongest—that it would be merely the 
jus fortioris—that it would be a knock- 
down blow inflicted by a majority. If that 
were the case, it would go to prove 
that there was something else besides mere 
power to be considered when they came 
to deliberate on the acts which Parliament 
might be supposed capable of carrying into 
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| effect. The hon. Gentleman who sat on 
‘the summit heights behind him might say 
that this was a lawyer’s argument; but 
he thought it would be found to be one of 
considerable force and application. He 
was not disposed to deny the omnipotence 
of Parliament; he was not disposed to 
doubt their power to cashier and cancel 
the rights of every Corporation, and to 
disfranchise every man in the kingdom. 
Abstractedly he was not disposed to ques- 
tion their equal power to do all this, as to 
interfere with all pecuniary and other pro- 
perty. They might, if they chose, abolish 
the Habeas Corpus Act; or adopt any 
other measure injurious to the liberties 
and interests of the people. In that sense 
of the expression, he did not deny the 
power of Parliament. But he supposed 
that any such proceeding would be gene- 
rally admitted to be unjust, tyrannical, 
and oppressive. He would now beg to call 
the attention of the House to the opinions 
of several eminent men on the general sub- 
ject of the disfranchisement of boroughs. 
The authors of the Bill acted as if they 
thought the elective franchise might be 
packed up in a box, and sent any where 
by coach. The elective franchise of Bo- 
roughbridge they proposed to pack up, 
and send down to Cheltenham; and the 
elective franchise of Aldborough they 
proposed to pack up, and send down to 
Brighton. But what had been the opinion 
of eminent Members of Parliament on this 
subject?’ When the Shoreham case was 
under the consideration of Parliament, Mr. 
Fox declared, that he could not go the 
length, because a portion of the electors 
had been proved delinquent, of disfran- 
chising those who were free from offence, 
In that opinion Mr. Fox was supported 
by Mr. Welbore Ellis and Lord Eldon. 
When the Nottingham case was under the 
consideration of Parliament, Lord Grey, 
then Mr. Grey, objected to the Bill, be- 
cause it was one of disfranchisement; and 
Mr. Fox maintained, that if the principle 
on which it was founded were followed up, 
not a Corporation would be left existing 
in the country. A more rash and tyran- 
nical innovation on the Constitution than 
the present had never been attempted. 
The main principle of the Bill was, to raise 
up a new body of electors throughout the 
empire, by conferring the right of exercis- 
ing the elective franchise on al] 107, house- 
holders. As he had observed on a former 








occasion, the tendency of the measure was 
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to democratise, he had almost said to sans- 
culottise, the Constitution. Why, the 
French Jacobin philosophers of 1792 did 
not propose to render the qualification of 
an elector so low as the qnalification pro- 
posed by the present Bill. The class to be 
invested with the elective franchise by the 
present Bill, whom, for brevity’s sake he 
would call the ten-pounders, would con- 
stitute the large majority of the electors of 
the country, and would, in some places, 
be as three to one, in others as four to one, 
in others as five to one, compared with the 
higher classes of electors. The power 
was to be taken from the legitimate con- 
servators of our ancient institutions, to be 
taken from men of property and rank, and 
given to the ten-pounders. Ten pounds 
was considered the golden rule—the hap- 
py medium between extremes. He would 
demonstrate, from a copy of the French 
Constitution in his possession, that the 
framers of that Constitution in 1792 did 
not permit the scale of voters to sink so 
low. Those individuals—Jacobins as they 
were in their hearts, and pedants as they 
were in their heads—not only did not per- 
mit the scale of voters tosink so low, but 
they made their voters pass through a 
kind ot filtering-stone, in the shape of what 
they called an electoral body, in order to 
cleanse them from their political filth. 
Those voters were to choose, not members 
of the Parliament, but only the electoral 
body, which electoral body was to choose 
the Members of the Parliament. But 
what were the qualifications of the voters 
so limited in their authority by the French 
Constitution of 1792? By the clause in 
the Bill, the character of which the noble 
Lord opposite—not ignorantly, but inad- 
vertently (he believed that was the favourite 
word), or by a clerical error, or by some 
other feathery light deviation from correct- 
ness, had nearly changed in a most material 
point—the qualification was fixed at a 101. 
a-year householder. By the French Con- 
stitution of 1792, the qualification of a 
similar kind was required to amount to 1 5/. 
or 201. What had his hon. and learned 
friend the member for Knaresborough stat- 
ed, with respect to the qualifications of 
electors, in the well-known contest on the 
subject of the French Revolution between 
him and Mr. Burke? He regretted that 
his hon. and learned friend was not pre- 
sent to answer the advocates of the 10/. 
qualification. In that celebrated Treatise 


‘ the “Vindicize Gallice,” his hon. and 
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learned friend, speaking of the Primary 
Assemblies, and of the candidates, said, 
‘In those far more numerous cases where 
they (the Candidates) are too obscure to 
obtain that notice but by the polluted me- 
dium of a popular canvas, this delegation 
is still more evidently wise. The peasant, 
or artizan, who is a primary elector, knows 
intimately men among’ his equals, or imme- 
diate superiors, who have information and 
honesty enough to choose a good Repre- 
sentative. But among this class (the only 
one which he can know sufficiently to 
judge) he rarely meets with any who have 
genius, leisure, and ambition, for that si- 
tuation themselves. Of the candidates to 
be electors in the Department he may bea 
disinterested, deliberate, and competent 
judge. But were he to be complimented, 
or rather mocked, with the direct right of 
electing to the legislative body, he must in 
the tumult, venality, and intoxication of 
an election mob, give his suffrage without 
any possible just knowledge of the situa- 
tion, character and conduct of the candi- 
dates.” It thus appeared to be the opi- 
nion of this learned and eminent writer, 
that the classes to whom the franchise had 
been communicated in France, although 
higher than those to whom it was now pro- 
posed to give the elective franchise in Eng- 
land, although they might be competent 
to choose the electoral body, were not 
competent to choose the actual legislators, 
Perhaps some hon. Members would say, 
that ‘the tumult, venality, and intoxica- 
tion of an election mob” was an expres- 
sion not applicable to that numerous class 
of ten-pounders who were to have the 
franchise conferred upon themby the pre- 
sent Bill. In such an opinion he could 
not agree. He had stated, although not 
with any intention of throwing blame on 
individuals, butof defining the consequence 
of a plan, that by the new system many 
of the Members would be returned to the 
House as the delegates, not as the Repre- 
sentatives of the people; that they would 
be required not to exercise their own judg- 
ment, but toobey the mandates of others. 
In the French Constitution, to which he 
had alluded, it was, however, laid down as 
unconstitutional in a member of the Legis- 
lature to be so bound. He was to give 
an independent vote, and not to be in- 
structed how to vote by his constituents. 
By the present Bill, would the citizen mob 
be made the masters of the citizen Parlia- 
ment. The question under the consider- 
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ation of the House was not a question of 
party; it was an affair of State. He so 
felt it. The fact was, thatit was not un- 
til the present Bill had been brought in by 
this conservative, or rather this despoiling 
Administration, that he had resumed his 
connexion with those with whom he had 
formerly acted in that House. He did 
so, because he felt that the question was 
not which of two parties should exist, but 
whether the Constitution which belonged 
to the people should remain ; whether there 
should be any party, or any Government, 
The question was, whether they were to 
put down the Church, the Monarchy, and 
the Peerage? The question was, whether 
the Monarchy, the Peerage, and the 
Church were to be intrusted to the con- 
servative care and honourable feeling of a 
— body of voters; or whether the 
egitimate principles of the Constitution, 
recognised by the usage of ages, was 
to be supported and maintained. Was 
it to be supposed that these ten-pound- 
ers would be very deeply interested in 
the preservation of that balance which 
had hitherto been the boast of our Con- 
stitution? Were they calculated by their 
piety to be a conservative body as re- 
spected the Church, by their loyalty, to 
be a conservative body as respected the 
Crown, by their habits, to be a conserva- 
tive body as respected the Peerage? And 
did hon. Members call this a restoration ? 
If he were frequently himself unhappy in 
his phrases, he must take the liberty of 
saying, that he considered those as pecu- 
liarly infelicitous who termed that which 
it was now proposed to do a restoration. 
He would only repeat the admirable ques- 
tion of the hon. member for Callington— 
“ When did that which you now wish us 
to adopt, form any part of the Constitu- 
tion?’ He would only beg any Lawyer 
in the House to consult Selden, and as- 
certain whether the hon, member for Staf- 
ford had been correct in the opinions 
which he attributed to that learned anti- 
quary. He wished Selden was in the 
House. If he could so far indulge a flight 
of fancy as to suppose Selden seated by 
the noble Lord, he was sure he should see 
him jogging the noble Lord’s elbow, or 
pulling him by the ear, and imploring him 
not to quote him as an authority for the 
opinions which the noble Lord had ad- 
vanced. Let the measure be called a new- 
fangled system, a Cromwellian system, 
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to it; but, let it not be supposed to have 
the authority of one of the most learned 
and eminent writers of whom England 
could boast. It was utterly impossible, 
that those who used the term restoration 
could deceive themselves into the suppo- 
sition that they were replacing the elective 
franchise upon the footing on which it 
stood at any former period of our history. 
He would now advert to what had been 
stated with respect to the 10J. franchise 
by a learned Lord, and by the hon. and 
learned member for Calne, who had ad- 
dressed the House with an eloquence and 
a power which he (Sir C. Wetherell) had 
never heard surpassed, and who had ex- 
perienced so much well-deserved applause 
from the House. He agreed with the 
hon. Member in thinking, that the middle 
classes do form a body peculiarly qualified 
to enjoy fully the elective franchise. He 
did not differ from those who propounded 
the theory, that the middle classes con- 
sisted of persons whose opinions it was 
most desirable for a Minister to consult. 
But still they would remain at issue, as 
to the fact of who were, in truth, the 
middle classes—who were they that fell 
within the hon. Member’s description. 
Not, certainly, he would declare, the 10J. 
freeholders of the Ministers ; and he would 
explain why, although he feared he might 
be offensive in what he had to say. It 
was an indisputable fact, that great num- 
bers of those ten-pounders paid their rent 
weekly—not half-yearly, not quarterly, 
not monthly—but weekly. Now, here 
was a class of men, that their landlords 
would not trust, except from week to 
week; and were they, he would ask, 
proper persons to be intrusted with the 
power to return Members to the House 
of Commons? Some people, it was true, 
did think they were; and, when it was 
supposed they might be possibly excluded, 
a body of persons calling themselves the 
Birmingham Political Union, had taken 
up the subject; and he was sorry to see, 
that the Prime Minister of this country 
had recognized that Birmingham Political 
Union: they had written to the Prime 
Minister, and the Prime Minister had 
condescended to answer them, and ex- 
plain the meaning of this 10/, clause, If 
that Reform Bill were to be a restoration 
of the British Constitution, he would ask 
the readers and quoters of Selden, if it 
was consistent with its ancient practice 
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should recognize by his letter a usurping 
body of men, who claimed to be a Cor- 
poration, but who were a self-constituted 
Corporation? Would it, he asked, be 
consonant with sound reason, that, even 
if the most extensive alterations were 
to be made—if we were to make a new 
State, a Prime Minister should recognize 
this: arbitrary institution? If the Bir- 
mingham Union petitioned the House of 
Commons by that name, he asserted, it 
could not be received, because the peti- 
tioners would present themselves loaded 
with a character to which they were not 
entitled. In their individual capacity 
they might petition; but, they could not 
in their corporate character. He made 
these observations on the Prime Minister 
with regret; but, he made them with the 
independence of character, which always 
should be his. He would not follow the 
hon. member for Knaresborough in the 
course he mentioned of venality, false- 
hood, and the degradation of telling un- 
truths to anybody, but he would charge 
the Prime Minister with a great and 
glaring impropriety in recognizing, by his 
letter, an unlawfully constituted and 
falsely assumed Corporation. To return 
to the main object he had in view, the 
character of the 102. voters, he must de- 
clare, that he believed the 10/. system 
would be highly mischievous, and that in 
the largest towns of England the 102. 
men were paupers; and, he believed, in 
Bristol, and certainly in many other 
towns, this was carried to such an extent, 
that, from the destitute state of those 
people, even a poor’s-rate was not pay- 
able. These ten-pounders were, in fact, 
a mere mockery of a representative body. 
He ventured to assert it as a proposition 
in the abstract, that 10/. men were not 
fit for the enjoyment of the clective fran- 
chise. What, he would ask the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, was this their con- 
servative body ?—the respectable consti- 
tuency of the parish workhouse? But, 
for his own part he considered, that to 
solicit votes in the lazaretto, or in pauper 
establishments, was degrading to the 
character, qualifications, and station of a 
Representative. Great was the alarm, 
however, and great the indignation at the 
idea that this body was to be diminished. 
The hon, Members’ opposite own beloved 
Press—their Morning Chronicle, and 
other papers, turning aside, for a moment, 
their wrath against corrupt borough- 
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mongers, vented it upon the Ministers 
themselves. Their own friends, their own 
admirers, their own beloved daily Press, 
declared that the obnoxious clause must 
have been introduced, either from igno- 
rance in the framer of the Bill, or from 
breach of faith, or delusion upon the part 
of the Ministers who suffered it to be put 
in. If he were at liberty to make a Con- 
stitution de novo, if he had a blank leaf 
before him whereon to trace it out, he 
never would breathe such an insolent pro- 
position—a proposition founded on folly 
and fatuity in principle, and ignorance 
and heedlessness in its details; he never 
would dream of soiling that leaf with any 
proposition founded on the sans-culottizing 
principle of the French Revolution, which 
the Constitution of that country had ex- 
ploded, and which every Constitution 
ought to explode, as too degrading and 
too base for the appointment and regula- 
tion of the general body of electors. He 
next begged to ask the County Members, 
who were generally described as the 
representatives of the landed interests, 
whether, in counties and manufactur- 
ing towns, certain pledges were given— 
not, he meant, upon the part of Govern- 
ment, but by hon. Gentlemen on the hus- 
tings, who undertook to hint at intentions, 
and to insinuate pledges on their behalf? 
He asked if the prospect of a free-trade 
in corn had not been held out? of the 
quartern-loaf being sold for 3$d.? [name, 
name.| How could he be asked to 
name? Did the hon. Members who 
raised this cry, suppose that he had the 
ubiquity of a conjuror, so as to be present 
upon all those hustings. The last man in 
the House who should call on him to 
name, was the hon. member for Essex, 
who was not on the hustings during his 
election from first to last. So much for 
short memory. He repeated, that ex- 
pectations of a free trade in corn had 
been entertained by the people, from 
prospects held forth in many places in 
England [name, name.] If he wished, 
he could name one place, in which the 
wives of the men, who were supposed 
capable of influencing and overruling 
their votes, had such prospects held forth 
to them [name, name.| He would 
name the places if he were driven to it: 
but he would assert his own independence. 
If they would give him a Committee, he 
would undertake to adduce evidence in 
proof of his assertion. It could not be 
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denied, that in many places, the people 
were told that they would derive immense 
advantages from the destruction of the 
East-India monopoly—that, for instance, 
they would have the finest tea for a shil- 
ling a pound. [Name, nume, name.| 

Mr. F. Lewis spoke to order. He ob- 
served, that it was very unfair in hon. 
Gentlemen to raise this cry of ‘‘ Name, 
name,” when it was evidently not for in- 
formation, but simply to interrupt the 
speaker. 

Sir C. Wetherell resumed: The hon. 
Gentlemen who raised that cry for the 
purpose of interrupting him, should lose 
their labour. If men, who had pledged 
themselves to support the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill, gave utter- 
ance to the cry, he would tell them, it 
was unavailingly and unprofitably launch- 
ed. He could only say, that he knew the 
fact. In one of the midland counties, a 
handbill, or banner, with a certain theore- 
tical decoration, had been displayed on 
the hustings. A theoretical flag had been 
displayed in a county, which was, at pre- 
sent, called Northamptonshire. In the 
new departmental division of England, it 
would probably have a new name, But, 
touching this flag, he could not vouch 
for the fact, as he was not himself present : 
but, he begged to correct himself—he 
was mistaken; it was in Worcestershire 
where the flag was exhibited, in connexion 
with the name borne by the noble Lord, 
connected with Northamptonshire. On 
this flag was displayed, ‘‘ Spencer, and no 
Corn Laws.” Now, it could not be 
deemed any very violent stretch of fancy, 
or described as an instance of malignant 
Tory misconstruction, if he were to say, 
this was calculated to spread abroad the 
opinion, that the noble Lord was not ad- 
verse to a free trade in corn. The noble 
Lord’s nod should not disturb him, even 
though it were one of disapprobation. 
But, now he came to ask, how could men 
—county Members—call themselves the 
friends of the landed interest, when they 
encouraged such things, and inculcated 
such doctrines? which he described as 
certain to produce collision between those 
who really represented the agriculturists, 
and those who represented the manufac- 
turing interests in the Reformed Parlia- 
ment. He must now beg leave to ob- 
serve, that he supposed hon. Members 
would not cry out “name” when he 
stated, that Abolition of Tithes was one of 
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the expectations raised in the constituency 
of many places, and had been, in fact, 
described as synonymous with Reform. 
Nor would it, he presumed, be denied, 
that the new constituent body had inti- 
mated their intention to apply the sponge 
to the National Debt. The hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were peculiarly happy in 
not happening to have been candidates at 
any of those places. They had all been 
peculiarly fortunate, and their good for- 
tune was never likely to occur again, 
either to themselves or anybody else. 
They were happy in being returned for 
places in which their constituents made 
no complaint, nor called on them for any 
pledges, or demanded from them any pro- 
mise that they would endeavour to free 
them from their grievances, or respecting 
any other of those matters which are not 
unfrequently discussed between electors 
and their Representatives. And yet, 
there were cases in which a difference in 
opinion did prevail between the Members 
and their constituents. The electors in 
some places, said of the noble Lord’s Bill 
—it was not meant as a final measure: it 
was but to create a Provisional Govern- 
ment, until a new Constitution could be 
substituted. This, he believed, was not 
the opinion of the hon. Members opposite ; 
they wished it to be final, but their friends 
out of doors did not: they meant it to be 
eternal; but their constituents mean it 
merely as a shift, and a pretence to en- 
graft on it a new and perfect Revolution. 
But, he would ask, were Gentlemen aware 
how long the new Constitution—how long 
thenew Representative system, in France— 
had lasted? Were they aware that when 
Louis 16th adopted the Constitution, he 
was described as having entered into a 
blessed union with his people, and as being 
the restorer of the liberties of France? 
Were they aware, that in the instance of 
the King of France, his name was put 
foremost by all the friends and advocates 
of the new system, just as the name of 
our King was most unconstitutionally 
linked with that of the people and the 
projects of Ministers, in the late contests ? 
That the name of his present Majesty, of 
the Citizen King, as he was sometimes 
called—was used at the elections, he de- 
clared to be notorious. Were right hon. 
Members aware, that in two years after 
Louis had, in 1792, formed this union 
with his people, in the attempt to erect 
the glorious fabric of the new Constitu- 
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tion, he was brought to the guillotine? 
Were they aware, that the march of mind, 
sogreat and so highly lauded at that period, 
was outstripped by the march of atheism 
and irreligion, so that in 1793— in less than 
two years after—Christianity was abjured 
at the bar of the National Convention ? 
The hon. member for Knaresborough said, 
go on conceding; but was the hon. Gen- 
tleman aware of what the French king, 
the French nobles, and the French 
Clergy had gained by their concessions ? 
The king conceded his prerogative, and 
he perished on the scaffold. The Nobles 
conceded their titles, and their privileges, 
and their order—the Clergy their dignities 
and their lands—and their reward was 
exile, proscription, and death. Were 
hon. Gentlemen aware of all this, and 
would they, with such results submitted 
to their view, yet venture to form a similar 
body to that which had been the cause 
of so much evil in France? Who would 
assert, that from the change contemplated 
in the elective body, the monarchy would 
not receive a shock, that the Church of 
England would be safe, or that the Peer- 
age could continue to exist? Who could 
assert this, when the body who were to 
send Members to that House would send 
them, not to deliberate, but as delegates, 
to carry into execution the arbitrary man- 
dates of an arbitrary and jacobinical con- 
stituency? Were they to take asa model 
that splendid community, which, after a 
contest and discussion of forty years, had 
not yet got a Constitution? Were they, 
because the machinery of our Constitution 
was not such as satisfied the theories of 
political projectors, to try a speculative 
experiment—to cast away the wisdom and 
experience of ages, and try a new specu- 
lative system of Representation, which 
had been already tried three times in 
France—in the Constitution of 1791, in 
that of Louis 18th, and in that of 1831, 
and yet left that splendid community in 
the same state of confusion which had 
prevailed for nearly half a century, for the 
whole of the forty-five years which had 
passed since it was promulgated. He, at 
least, would never consent to this. He 
would miss no opportunity to declare 
against it, till he was compelled to submit 
to that, which no human power on earth 
should ever compel him to submit to 
laughter.| The hon. Gentlemen who 
interrupted him with their laughter, had 
doubtless been engaged with a repast 
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more pleasant than listening to a discus- 
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sion on the British Constitution. They 
had been pushing about the bottle with 
the same freedom as the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had been decanting one borough 
into another. Reverting to the subject of 
the relation between Members and elect- 
ors, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
then observed, that, to use the words of 
the hon. member for Knaresborough, 
never would he submit to the degradation 
of buying his seat in that House, by a 
disgraceful system of falsehood, deception, 
and corruption; and remarked, that al- 
though the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might have, on a late occasion, succeeded 
in getting into Parliament without wearing 
handcufts, it was a piece of good fortune 
which could never, by possibility, occur to 
them again. The honour and dignity of 
the House of Commons would be for ever 
disgraced, vilified, and degraded, if the 
present Representation should be super- 
seded by the noble Lord’s mockery of a 
Constitution. 

Captain Spencer begged to assure the 
House, that he had been no party to the 
displaying of the theoretical banners or 
placards said to have been exhibited at 
the last election for the county which he 
had the honour to represent, and which 
had been alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down. With- 
out denying that such a placard did exist, 
he positively denied having been a party 
to it: nor had he canvassed the county in 
the manner stated by that learned Gen- 
tleman, Neither had he, on any occa- 
sion, or in any speech which he delivered, 
alluded to the subjects which that hon. 
and learned Gentleman mentioned. 

An Hon. Member said, that the placards 
or banners, such as had been described 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
C. Wetherell), had been carried into 
Oxfordshire, from the neighbouring county 
of Worcester; and that they had upon 
them the words ‘‘ Spencer, and no Corn 
Laws.” 

Mr. Thomas Foley said, that when he 
canvassed the county of Worcester, during 
the late election, he had never been a 
party to the publishing, nor had he ever 
seen a placard with such an inscription as 
‘¢ Spencer, and No Corn Laws.” But he 
had seen placards and banners, coming 
from the other side, and bearing the in- 
scription of ‘‘ No Popery,” and in other re- 





spects calculated to produce excitement ; 
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but he could safely declare, that from his 
party no such placard as that referred 
to had proceeded. He acknowledged that 
there was a strong feeling throughout that 
county during the contest. But it was 
the feeling of the people in favour of 
Reform, and it was such, that wherever 
he presented himself as the advocate of 
Reform, he was drawn from town to town 
by the people in the manner of a triumph. 
He was everywhere received with the 
warmest demonstrations of welcome; not 
because he or his family were connected 
with the county, but solely on account of 
the principles he professed. He had 
supported the Reform Bill in the last 
Parliament, because he was convinced 
that it would promote the welfare of his 
country, and he had been elected because 
that opinion was in accordance with the 
feelings of his present constituents. He 
was proud of having been so returned, 
and proud of the honour of a seat in that 
House to vote in favour of the Reform 
Bill, which he considered of vital import- 
ance. 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not regret, 
that the statements respecting the ban- 
ners alluded to had been made, as it 
gave the hon. members for Worcestershire 
an opportunity of refuting the imputa- 
tions which had been cast upon them. 
For his part, considering that there were 
a vast number of hon. Members desirous 
to speak, and still more who were desirous 
to divide, upon the present question, he 
should not have troubled the House with 
any remarks; were it not that he had been 
sent to that House by a very numerous 
constituency, to be the organ of their 
wishes on this question, in compliance 
with the requisition of his Majesty, and 
he should not, therefore, feel justified in 
giving a silent vote. With respect to the 
statements of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, who had delivered his 
address with so much energy and vehe- 
mence, that he (Mr. Brougham) thought 
his Jearned friend might better have 
chosen one of the cooler months, say 
Fructidor or Nivose, than to have exerted 
himself in Thermidor : he (Mr. Brougham 
would only say, that he had been returned 
by a very large constituency, and he could 
lay his hand upon his heart and say, that 
he for one had never held out such hopes 
to the poorest of his constituents, as that 
the Reform Bill would give them tea for a 
shilling a pound. He had a right, there- 
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fore, to assume that other Gentlemen 
equally honourable with himself had not 
resorted to the arts which had been attri- 
buted to them, and which they had de- 
nied; but that they had obtained the 
votes of their constituents by arguments 
such ashe himself had used. As to the 
complaint respecting the recognition of 
the Birmingham Political Union, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman must remember 
that the House had itself received Pe- 
titions from Political Associations. The 
petition of the Deputation from the Man- 
chester Union had been received with the 
approbation of the House. There was no 
Statute against the reception of petitions 
from those societies, although they were 
not Corporate bodies. But still more, 
the complaint in this instance was not 
well founded. The Prime Minister had, 
in fact, not written a Letter in answer to 
the Political Union, but to Mr. Attwood, 
as a private individual. He did not know 
but that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
alluded to some answer as fabricated as 
the placards and banners in Worcester. 
A petition had also been received by the 
House, without objection, from the Shef- 
field Committee ; and he therefore thought 
that the learned Gentleman’s objection to 
the recognition of Political Societies was no 
better founded than his charges respecting 
the improper arts resorted to by hon. Gen- 
tlemen at the late elections. It was grati- 
fying to observe, that the discussion 
hitherto had been carried on with so much 
good humour. Perhaps they might thank 
the interval which had elapsed since the 
last Session, which gave hon. Gentlemen 
time to recover their temper. Indeed it 
was not to be wondered at that those hon. 
Gentlemen whose boroughs were included 
in the Schedules A and B, should feel a 
little sore, and that the anticipation that 
they should lose their seats should have 
caused them to lose their tempers. How- 
ever, they had now lost their majority, but 
recovered their temper. There was one 
class of boroughs represented in the House 
which were considered the closest of the 
close—the Scotch burghs; and an hon. 
and gallant General, who represented a 
borough-county (Sir George Murray), 
had last night referred to Oliver Cromwell, 
and fancied he saw one now behind the 
scene. But if the hon. and gallant 
General’s historical recollection was 
correct, he would find, that there was no 
parallel between a lawyer of several years’ 
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standing, a friend of education, and a hater 
of tyranny, and the Usurper Cromwell. 
A question had been asked by the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle, what were the 
people to get by the Bill? Why, every- 
thing which the boroughmongers lost. 
Everything would be gained which had 
enabled a faction to rule over King and 
people. The King would be emancipated 
from thraldom, and enshrined in the hearts 
of his subjects; and the people would 
enjoy the free air of good government. 
Ministers had been taunted with a desire 
to ruin the Constitution, but their object 
was to restore it. He denied, that the 
Ministers had ever said, that the Bill would 
restore the Representation to the state in 
which it was at the beginning of the 
Monarchy; but it would enlarge the 
Representation on the principles which 
had been acted on at the beginning of 


the Monarchy. The hon, and learned 
member for Boroughbridge had repeatedly 
urged in opposition to this measure ;— 
that it would be destructive to the princi- 
ty of the Constitution ; and his Majesty’s 

inisters had been taunted over and over 
again for saying, that it was a restoration 


of the Constitution. He contended, that 
Selden would prove that it was a restora- 
tion of the eatliest principles of the Con- 
stitution. His Majesty’s Ministers had 
declared, that it was their intention to 
place the Constitution on the same prin- 
ciples as it was at the very foundation of 
the Monarchy, and in spite of the asser- 
tions of the hon. and learned member for 
Boroughbridge, he could shew, in a few 
words, that that was precisely the object 
and effect of the Bill. In the very first 
Parliament which was summoned, only 
the landed interest was represented ; the 
Representatives then consisted of Knights 
of the Shire and Barons by tenure. When 
other interests grew up, certain boroughs 
were added to the Representation, for the 
purpose of returning merchants to repre- 
sent the mercantile interests; so that the 
Representation was in proportion to the 
interests to be represented. In the reign 
of Edward 3rd, a considerable augmen- 
tation was made; twelve Burgesses were 
elected to serve in Parliament; and it 
being peculiarly necessary at that time to 
protect the shipping interests, a certain 
number of ship-masters were also elected to 
serve in Parliament. Those ship-tmasters 
were not summoned in any succeeding Par- 
lament, thus forming an additional argu- 
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ment in favour of the principle of repre- 
senting interests which require a particular 
Representation. Since that time various 
important commercial interests had grown 
up in this country to an enormous extent ; 
and other classes of persons had arisen, who 
had been hitherto entirely overlooked in 
the Representation—he meant, that large, 
enlightened, wealthy, and well-educated 
portion of the community, the middle 
classes. These interests were rapidly in- 
creasing ; and his Majesty’s Ministers were 
acting on the same principle as was pursued 
in the twelfth century, by giving Members to 
these unrepresented interests—by extend- 
ing the franchise from boroughs to towns, 
and by giving additional Members to 
Birmingham, Manchester, and other large 
places that one or two centuries ago had 
no existence. It had been objected to 
this Bill, that it would create a Republic, 
which, by whatever name it might be 
called, would, in effect, put an end to the 
Monarchy. Now, if that were the fact— 
if the free expression of the sentiments 
of the people in that House would put an 
end to the Monarchy, it must be assumed 
that the people of this country wished to 
put an end to it. How otherwise could 
it be said, that the full representation of 
their sentiments in that House would lead 
to the overthrow of the Monarchy? Was 
there a period of our history which did 
not shew that the people were disposed to 
Monarchy? Was it not the fact, that 
even when they had before their eyes the 
example of Cromwell, of whom Clarendon 
admitted, that under him England was 
not only triumphant abroad, but well 
governed at home—was it not the fact, 
that even with that example before their 
eyes, the people of England received, with 
open arms, the son of the former King, 
although his character was stained with 
many vices; and that, in despite of his 
profligacy, they retained him, and would 
have retained his successor but for his 
Catholicism and arbitrary government ? 
Did they not very recently show their 
attachment to Monarchy, when our late 
revered Princess was borne to the tomb? 
He made those few remarks, in reply to the 
objections which had been made to a mea- 
sure which he looked upon as a great boon 
to the country. The institutions of the 
conutry could not be endangered by being 
based upon the affections of the people ; 
which was the best anchor the House and 
Government could rely upon. 
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Sir G. Murray thought, that the House | vantage I now avail myself—and as a 
would not think he asked too much, when | member of that minority, ridiculed as a 
he requested to be allowed an opportunity | despairing, and denounced as an un- 
of replying, in a few words, to the serious | popular, minority, I claim the privilege of 
charges which had been brought against | being heard with attention—a privilege 
him by the hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. which ought to be conceded with an in- 
Brougham.) Those charges were not the ; dulgence proportioned to the comparative 
less grave because they had been con- | smallness of our numbers, and hopeless- 
densed in a few words. The hon, Gentle- | ness of our cause. I am swayed by no 
man had charged him (Sir G. Murray) | motives of self interest to take my present 
with having lost his temper. Well, that | course,—I have no borough to protect—I 
was an infirmity to which any other hon. | have contracted no obligation to those 
Gentleman might be liable; but, for his | who possess that influence which the pre- 
part, he did not recollect that he had ever | sent measure is intended to destroy, and I 
Jost his temper in that House, during the am about to resist the wishes of a great 
present, or any former discussion. If he and overpowering majority—backed by 
had ever fallen into such infirmity, no man | the support of an united Government— 
could regret it more than he would him- | and acting in conformity with the sup- 
self, The hon. Gentleman had also charg- | posed opinions and wishes of the King. 
ed him with ignorance of history. He | My opinions therefore—erroneous though 
had always led a very active life, and that | they may be—cannot be influenced by con- 
might be his excuse if his knowledge of | siderations of personal or political advan- 
history was not as accurate as that pos-| tage. While I have been listening to this 
sessed by other Gentlemen, who had | debate, and have heard the cheers echoed 
had the advantage over him of greater | and re-echoed from each side of the 
leisure. But he really was not aware that ; House, on the introduction of some topic 
he had on the preceding night made any | involving personal allusions, or party 
historical mistake; and perhaps there | criminations, I have more than once 
might be some room for charging the hon, | lamented, that we allowed ourselves to be 





Gentleman himself with ignorance of his- 
tory, when he said, that there had never 
been in this country any indication of a 
desire fora Republic. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s next charge against him was, that 
he drew a parallel between a lawyer (and 
that too, an Equity Judge) and the usurper 
Oliver Cromwell. He had never said, nor 
supposed, the Cromwell who should arise 
from the convulsion to which this measure 
might lead, was a lawyer. He believed 
rather, that the usurpation would be ac- 
complished, not by law, but against law, 
by the sword and by violence. 

Sir Robert Peel, who was loudly called 
for, spoke as follows :—-There is one ad- 
vantage resulting from the present system 
of Representation, which has not been 
prominently referred to in debate—I mean 
the advantage of ensuring to the minority 
its fair influence on the public councils, 
As this House is at present constituted, 
no opinion, however unpopular, is ex- 
cluded ; nor can any degree of public ex- 
citement and enthusiasm, bar altogether 
the avenues through which those who are 
uninfected by the prevailing fear, and are 
prepared to struggle against the current of 
popular clamour, can ensure access to the 
deliberations of Parliament—of that ad- 


‘diverted by matters of such trifling con- 
‘cern, from the mighty subject of our de- 
liberations, and that we forgot, even for a 
moment, amidst the excitement ofparty con- 
flict, that we are occupied in the establish- 
ment of a new system of Representation, 
involving in its issue the highest and most 
permanent interests of the country. That 
is the great question which I wish to dis- 
cuss, and to which I would willingly con- 
fine myself. I rejoice that I did not follow 
last night the learned member for Calne, 
that I was not betrayed by the just pro- 
vocation to bitter and acrimonious reply 
which that speech afforded, a speech com- 
mencing with pious exhortations to for- 
bearance, with solemn inculcations of the 
necessity of temper and moderation, of the 
oblivion of all party interests and party 
resentments, but ending with a_ bitter 
philippic against the late Administration, 
and taunts and insinuations directed 
against individuals who formed a part of 
it. Let the hon. Gentleman select some 
other occasion for preferring his charges, 
and he shall then have our defence, and 
we shall expect some better proof than his 
mere unsupported assertion, that we have 
been the enemies of public liberty. I 
never made frothy declamations about 
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liberty, but I deny, that any act of mine 
violated that liberty, or diminished the 
security of its continued enjoyment. Why 
did the hon. Gentleman, after preaching 
on the necessity of suspending, at least 
for the present, all party animosities, and 
enlarging and exalting our minds toa level 
with the great question of domestic Re- 
form ?—why did he select this occasion 
to institute an invididus comparison be- 
tween the failures of the late, and the 
success of the present Administration ? 
All was confusion and discord under the 
late Government! Under the present, 
says the hon. Gentleman, there is universal 
tranquillity and contentment. I hope it is 
so. Painful as the contrast might be, in 
some respects, to the late Government, I 
shall cordially rejoice if the hon. Gentle- 
man can prove, that his compliments to the 
present are weil merited. But, in the 
absence of that proof, I protest against the 
justice of the learned Gentleman’s con- 
demnation. This, and this only, will I 
state in my own vindication; that during 
the short period of the last six weeks— 
since the boasted restoration of tranquil- 
lity, long after the Day Star of Reform 
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had glittered above the horizon, many | 
more lives of the King’s subjects have been | 
sacriticed in conflicts with the military and | 
police, than were lost during the whole | 
period of six years which I presided | 
over the Home Department. I blame not | 
the military nor the police, I blame not | 
those who were compelled by necessity to 

resort to the last dreadful means of pro- 

tecting the public peace; but it is too | 
much to expect, with these undeniable and | 
notorious facts, that I should acquiesce in 

ihe justice either of the hon. Gentleman’s 
satire or his praise. Ireland, too! The 
hon. Gentleman takes credit for the res- 
toration of peace in Ireland. Let him 
wait a few short days, and he will hear a 
proposal, founded on the disturbed state of 
Ireland, for increasing the powers of the 
Government, and adding to the severity of 
the law. He may then discover, that when 
he shall be next appointed to chaunt 
the hymn of triumph over the predecessors 
of the present Government—it will be well 
for him to omit the strophe which cele- 
brates the tranquillity of Ireland. I turn 
from topics of this nature, into which I 
was compelled by the learned Gentleman 
reluctantly to enter—and will confine my- 
self exclusively to the great question be- 





foreus. I propose to review the main ar- 
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guments which have been, in the course of 
this debate, urged in its support, and to 
attempt the refutation of them when they 
rest either on unstable foundations of fact 
—or on conclusions illogically drawn from 
the premises. I will, in the first place, 
enumerate the arguments on which the 
chief stress has been laid—and consider 
each of those arguments consecutively in 
the order in which I place them. The 
main arguments in favour of the Bill are 
these, first, that the time has arrived when 
we must correct those defects in our re- 
presentative system, which have arisen 
from the lapse of time and change of 
circumstances — when we must abolish 
practices which are modern abuses, and 
must, in the terms of the Speech from the 
Throne, “ resort to the acknowledged 
principles of the Constitution,” for the 
purpose, not of capricious and arbitrary 
improvement, but of restoring that purer 
and better system which was originally 
contemplated, and at a former period ac- 
tually existed. Secondly, that the House 
of Commons, as at present constituted, 
does not practically answer the ends for 
which alone a popular assembly is estab- 
lished—that it is in arrear of the intelli- 
gence of the age—and being less enlight- 
ened than the great body of the people, 
is not their fitting representative. Lastly, 
that whether theoretically well constituted 
or not, the House of Commons has lost 
the confidence of the people—that there 
is, whether it be rational or not, a de- 
mand for Reform, which cannot be resist- 
ed—that the question is one not of choice 
but of necessity—for that, without Re- 
form the country will not submit to be 
governed. Before I consider these argu- 
ments, | wish to notice one preliminary 
objection which has been taken to any 
consideration of Reform, in which I can- 
not entirely concur. It has been urged by 
some, that the elective franchise, whether 
corporate or freehold, partakes so much 
of the nature of property, that it is 
scarcely within our power to legislate re- 
garding it. If well founded, this argu- 
ment would dispose of the whole question; 
but to that extent I cannot concur in it. 
Whatever the hon. and learned member 
for Calne may think, I never contended 
that the elective franchise was of the na- 
ture of property. When the cases of 
Grampound and of Penryn were under 
consideration, I expressly claimed for 
Parliament the right of taking away the 
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were convicted of an offence which ren- 
dered the borough unfit to be trusted with 
electoral rights—I, who was a party to the 


disfranchisement of the forty-shilling free- | 


holders of Ireland, could hardly think I 
was guilty of an act which amounted toa 
violation of private property. The disfran- 
chisement of the forty-shilling freeholders 
was a measure necessary, but still greatly 
to be deprecated, and although I see a clear 
and palpable distinction between the indi- 
vidual right of an Irish forty-shilling free- 
holder, and a corporate franchise which 
has existed for centuries, still, if you es- 
tablish the same overruling necessity for 
the forfeiture of the latter trust, I do not 
deny the competency of Parliament to 
legislate. I must not omit to state, also, 
that I have on a former occasion admitted 
the great objection which I felt to any 
proposition for compensating the holders 
of borough franchises. I stated, that it 
appeared to me, that there was the great- 
est difficulty in the way of pecuniary com- 
pensation for the loss of a privilege of this 
nature; and, in the temper of the present 
times, it would be exceedingly difficult, I 
apprehend, to recognize any such princi- 
ple. While, however, I admit the distinc- 
tion between private property and the 


elective franchise, I must also say, that, if 


you take away this ancient privilege on 
any other ground than that of overpower- 
ing necessity, clearly established, you do 
shake the public confidence in the security 
of property itself. On every ground we 
ought to be most cautious not to interfere, 
without an urgent necessity, and strictly 
to limit our interference to that necessity. 
First, we cannot interfere at all, without 
shocking those feelings of reverence and 
affection with which ancient institutions 
of government are naturally regarded, and 
which are more powerful than reason it- 
self, in promoting habits of proper obe- 
dience and submission to law; and, se- 
condly, by our interference we establish a 
precedent by which other franchises, which 
are equally distinguishable from property, 
may be exposed to hazard. What, let me 
ask, is the franchise of the peerage ? That, 
too, is a public trust for public objects ; 
and if you deal lightly with corporate 
franchises which have endured for ages, 
for the sake of visionary schemes of spe- 
culative improvement, you establish a pre- 
cedent -by which, at no distant period, the 
franchise of the peerage, and even the 
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trusts, and forfeitable upon similar reasons 
of supposed public improvement, may be 
attacked upon the same ground, and for 
the same reasons. Whilst I admit the dis- 
tinction, therefore, between those public 
trusts and private property, I say that we 
should proceed with the utmost caution, and 
only upon undeniable proof of overruling 
necessity ; and J rejoiced to hear the hon, 
and learned member for Calne state, that 
although he was among the foremost to 
contend for the taking away these public 
franchises, yet that none should surpass 
him in zeal in contending for the sanctity 
and inviolability of private property of all 
descriptions. But what is the danger to 
which that property is exposed? It is not 
the danger of absolute violence, of a tu- 
multuous insurrection of the poor, in order 
to seize upon the possessions of the rich. 
The danger is, that certain descriptions of 
property, the existence of which is sup- 
posed to retard improvement, or to dimi- 
nish the comforts of the many-—may be, 
if not sacrificed, at least greatly impaired, 
on some such suggestions as those on 
which we are now called upon to confis- 
cate the elective franchise. We may con- 
sole ourselves, however, with the reflection, 
that should such attempts be made, the 
learned Gentleman will be the foremost to 
resist them; and if, therefore, any person 
should be found, holding the situation of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who should, 
in breach of a solemn compact—in con- 
tempt of the clearest enactments of Par- 
liament, propose the violation of private 
property, by imposing an exclusive tax on 
the transfer of that property by the fund- 
holder—I shall remind the learned Gen- 
tleman of his promise, and rely upon his 
co-operation in strenuously resisting the 
robbery. IL.revert to the consideration of 
the arguments which I have before enu- 
merated, as the main arguments relied 
upon in support of the Bill. The first is, 
that there has been a gross encroachment 
upon popular rights—that nomination bo- 
roughs exist in defiance of the acknow- 
ledged principles of the Constitution, and 
that we are adhering to those principles, 
by establishing an uniform system of po- 
pular election, This is the argument of 
the noble Lord—I should rather say it 
was his argument—-for nothing can be 
more marked than-+he contradiction of his 
speech of last March, and his speech in 
the present debate. In March the noble 
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Lord contended, that we might revert to 
some past period of our history, and there 
discover the universal recognition of the 
right of free popular election. He quoted 
the 34th Edward Ist, the statute de ¢alla- 
gio non concedendo. He attempted to 
prove, that taxation was illegal without 
the consent of the whole people, evidenced 
by popular elections. He said, there was 
a time when the House of Commons 
did represent the people of England, mean- 
ing, of course, im consequence of the ex- 
ercise by the people of general suffrage ; 
and his conclusion was, that if the Reform 
Bill be a question of right, right is in fa- 
vour of Reform. But what says the noble 
Lord now? He assumes a position the 
very opposite of that which he before as- 
sumed, and absolutely cuts from under 
himself the ground on which he formerly 
stood. He now denies, that there was ever 
any uniform practice or right of popular 
election; he proves that nomination bo- 
roughs have always existed; and his argu- 
ment is, not that there are any acknow- 
ledged principles of the Constitution to 
which we can revert—but, on the contrary, 
that there are no such principles, and be- 
cause there are none, we are at perfect 
liberty to make what changes we please, 
and to consult our own judgment as to the 
nature and extent of them. Now, let us 
keep these two questions distinct. It may 
be no reason for maintaining very limited 
rights of election, or nomination boroughs, 
that such things have always existed—but 
if they have always existed, you are not 
justified in exasperating the public mind 
by denouncing them as modern corrup- 


tions, and as the recent encroachments of 


a rapacious oligarchy upon popular liber- 
ties and privileges. ‘The noble Lord now 
proves that they have always existed, and 
I repeat, that by that proof he destroys 
the foundations of the argument on which 
he before relied, namely, that he was about 
to restore a previously existing constitu- 
tion, and that the people had a right to 
Reform. Nothing can equal the success 
of the noble Lord, in the establishment 
of his second position, and the consequent 
destruction of his first. He shows tri- 
umphantly, that it is nonsense to talk 
about the acknowledged principles of the 
Constitution—that our system of Repre- 
sentation conforms to no settled rules, but 
that it is the work of time and accident, 
and the varying circumstances of society. 


Says the noble Lord, in the speech which 
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he made in this debate—‘“ It will be seen, 
that during this period there was nothing 
more irregular or less settled than the 
right of boroughs to send Members to 
Parliament.*” Now the period to which 
the noble Lord here alluded is a very re- 
mote one, for it comprehends, I think he 
stated, 250 years before the reign of Henry 
6th. We have got the noble Lord’s ad- 
mission, therefore, that for 250 years be- 
| fore the year 1420, nothing could be more 
unsettled than the system of Representa- 
tion. His second period extends from the 
t reign of Henry 6th, to the end of the line 
of the Tudors, during which period, says 
the noble Lord, it was thought right that 
there should be some change in the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons. Of 
course we expected to be told, that the 
changes so made included the return of 
Members for large, populous, and com- 
mercial places. But “no, no,” says the 
noble Lord, “ it is a striking fact, that the 
great proportion of the boroughs summon- 
ed within this period were not large and 
prosperous towns, but, on the contrary, a 
great many of the small boroughs, parti- 
cularly in Cornwall, were enabled to send 
burgesses to Parliament; and of the total 
number of places now proposed to be dis- 
franchised, of the fifty-five boroughs re- 
ferred to in Schedule A, no less than for- 
ty-five were, according to the noble Lord, 
created or restored in the reigas of the 
Tudors.t” The modern doctrines of Re- 
form, therefore, were evidently no part of 
the system of the Tudors, for they select- 
ed places to send members, many at least of 
which were the reverse of fourishing and po- 
pulous. The noble Lord mentioned another 
circumstance as a remarkable fact. He 
said,‘ [ mention it asa remarkable fact, that 
the power of sending Members was given 
to these beroughs by the Tudors, appa- 
rently rather with the intention and object, 
that the Members sent should depend upon 
the Crown, than with any view of enlarg- 
ing and improving the Representation of 
the countryt.” Well, then, is it not quite 
clear, from this statement of the noble 
Lord, that these small boroughs are not 
modern usurpations by the Peers on the 
rights of the people, but that they did ex- 
ist at an early period of our history? In 
confirmation of this position of the noble 
Lord, I may refer to a very learned/writer 
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upon the Constitution of this country, and 
one free from the possibility of any impu- 
tation of partiality—I mean Mr, Hallam, 
who, like the great majority of the literary 
community, is decidedly opposed to the 
present Bill. Mr. Hallam says, that sixty- 
two Members were added, at different 
times, for petty boroughs — that those 
Members were under the influence of the 
Crown; and he adds, that ‘ Ministers 
took much pains with the elections for 
those boroughs; of which many proofs 
remain.” Does not all this shew, that the 
mode of conducting public business in this 
country in former times was not by the 
operation of three independent checks 
upon each other—the King, the Lords, 
and the Commons; but that at an early 
period the administration of affairs was 
carried on by a House of Commons in 
which both the Crown, and members of 
the House of Peers, exercised consider- 
able influence-—I say not whether it be 
right or wrong, that that influence should 
have existed. I am not arguing, that be- 
cause it existed, therefore it must conti- 
nue; but for this I do contend—that 
the fact of the existence of the influence 
cannot be denied ; and that for the last 
400 years the small boroughs have form- 
ed.a part of the representative system. 
But it may be said, true, these places ex- 
isted in former times, but they have de- 
cayed, and were anciently much more 
populous than they are at present. Now 
this is not the fact ; many of those bo- 
roughs are as large now as they ever were. 
With all his research on this subject, does 
not the noble Lord know what appears 
with respect to Gatton, on the indisputable 
authority of the Harleian and Lansdowne 
manuscripts? In the reign of Elizabeth, 
Mr. Copley used to nominate the mem- 
bers for Gatton, in default of electors, the 
proprietor being a minor, and in the cus- 
tody of the Court of Wards. We find too, 
that Lord Burleigh directed the sheriff to 
make no return from Gatton without in- 
structions from himself: the instructions 
were, that the sheriff should cancel the re- 
turn containing the name of Mr. Francis 
Bacon, and substitute that of Mr. Edward 
Brown, there being then no burgesses exist- 
ing. Finding no precedents for this Bill be- 
fore the reign of Henry the 6th, and none 
in the reigns of either the Tudors or the 
Stuarts—the noble Lord, with not very 
becoming exultation, relies on the author- 
ity of Cromwell, Cromwell effected a 
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Reform in the House of Commons, which 
received, says the noble Lord, the sanction 
of Lord Clarendon. But does the noble 
Lord recollect, that before Cromwell re- 
formed the Commons, he had abolished 
the Lords? and does it follow, that the 
democratic assembly constituted by Crom- 
well after the extinction of Monarchy, and 
after the abolition of the House of Lords, 
is a happy model for a House of Commons 
which is to co-exist with a limited Monar- 
chy, and with a House of Lords possessing 
co-ordinate authority ?_ Perhaps, if Crom- 
wellhad soto constitute his reformed House 
of Commons that it should not usurp the 
functions of the other branches of the Le- 
gislature, he might have been a more 
prudent and moderate Reformer than the 
noble Lord. There is, at least, among 
the panegyrics lavished on him by his ad- 
mirers, one by Waller, which praises him 
for the caution with which he effected 
great improvements in the State, through 
the means of gradual and almost insensible 
change. 
‘« Still as you rise, the State, exalted too, 
Feels no disorder when ’tis changed by you : 
Changed like the world’s great scene, when with- 
out noise, 
The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys.”’ 
But, said the noble Lord, we have the au- 
thority of Lord Clarendon in favour of 
that Reform, forgetting that Lord Claren- 
don was not then speaking his own opinion, 
but merely referring to a prevailing senti- 
ment as to the changes made by Cromwell. 
I advise new Members to distrust nothing 
more than quotations. When I hear Ba- 
con or Burke, or any other great authority 
cited, I know that sometimes in the next 
page, and more frequently in the same, a 
passage might be found, which, if taken 
separately, might be relied upon as an au- 
thority for opposite doctrines. See, in 
this case, what is the real value of Lord 
Clarendon’s sanction of Cromwell’s Re- 
form. When Lord Clarendon comes to 
speak his own sentiments, we shall find he 
was not quite so complimentary. There 
were two Parliaments summoned by the 
Protector, founded on his new basis: the 
first sat for a few months, and, as will be 
the case with many Reformed Parliaments 
hereafter, [ fear, did nothing. Lord Cla- 
rendon remarks of it, that “ it spent its 
time in long debates and wrangling dis- 
courses.” Cromwelk dissolved it in seven 
months, and called another Parliament on 
the same principle, which lasted only three 
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months ; and when Lord Clarendon, who, | period since the downfall of her absolute 


according to the noble Lord, is the great- 
est panegyrist of that Reform, comes to 
speak of it in his own person, he uses these 
expressions :—‘ The Parliament did not 
re-assemble with the same temper and re- 
signation with which it parted.” “ It 
quickly appeared how insecure new insti- 
tutions are; and when the contrivers of 
them have provided, as they think, against 
all mischievous contingencies, they find 
they have unwarily left a gap open 
to let their destruction in upon them.” 
Such is the opinion of the philosophic 
historian, when speaking his own senti- 
ments upon Cromwell’s notable Reform. 
I have then, at least, as much right to 
claim Lord Clarendon as an authority 
against Reform, as this noble Lord can 
have to rely upon him as an authority in 
its favour. I think I have said enough on 
the first branch of the argument, and have, 
with the aid of the noble Lord, proved, 
that the projected Reform is not a resto- 
ration of the Constitution; and that the 
House of Commons, as it now exists, is 
not a novelty and an usurpation. I ap- 
proach now the second argument, which 
is in substance this—that whether the 
House of Commons, as it at present exists, 
be or be not a novelty or an usurpation, 
still, that time has effected such changes 
in the fabric of society, that there must be 
corresponding changes in the form and 
mode of Government; that nomination 
boroughs are odious to the people, that 
their existence is absurd in theory and 
pernicious in practice, and that you must 
widen the basis on which Representation is 
hereafter to be founded, to the full extent 
proposed by this Bill. Now I ask two 
questions connected with this point : first, 
where is the form of Government ever ex- 
isting, which has provided such security 
for the possession of property, and the en- 
joyment of rational freedom, as that which 
you are about to disturb in one of its es- 
sential elements, viz. the constitution of 
the House of Commons; and secondly, 
what proof have you in the history of any 
country, that a popular assembly, formed 
on the principle of that uniform right of 
voting which you are about to establish, 
has practically coexisted with a Monarchy 
and with an aristocratical body, with 
powers and functions like the House of 
Peers. It is only now, since the Revo- 
Jution of July, that France is about to 
make a similar experiment, At no former 





Monarchy, has there been a Chamber of 
Deputies directly returned by an indivi- 
dual right of voting. Up to this time, as 
was truly said by the noble Lord, the 
Member for Wootton Basset, (Lord Por- 
chester) in the ablest first speech which 
I ever heard delivered, there have been 
breakwaters against the vehemence of 
popular opinion. When the National 
Assembly was constituted, it was not 
returned on any such principle as that 
of uniform and equal right of voting. 
A complicated system of election was 
devised, founded on three bases—geogra- 
phical, arithmetical and financial, the ba- 
sis of territory, the basis of population, and 
the basis of contribution. The assumption 
of such bases may have been an absurd 
one; but two out of the three bases were 
nevertheless assumed, for the express pur- 
pose of controlling popular opinion, and 
of preventing intelligence and property 
from being overwhelmed by numbers. 
How can you hope permanently to pre- 
serve the free action of two such author- 
ities in the State, as a limited Monarchy 
and an hereditary Peerage, if you make 
the popular assembly the immediate un- 
controlled organ of the public will; if you 
devise no means by which property can 
exercise a proportionate influence in the 
election of that popular assembly, but give 
an equal right to the poorest class of elec- 
tors, with that you give to the most 
wealthy? What is the result of this first 
experiment made by France, of that prin- 
ciple on which we are about to act? 
France has very recently adopted it—what 
is the consequence? Why, that the men 
who headed the Revolution of last July 
are already become unpopular ; their doc- 
trines are too moderate for those of the 
present constituent body; and in almost 
every election, they struggle with difficulty 
against men avowing more democratic and 
republican opinions. And yet, with this 
example before us, we are pressed at this 
moment to adopt the same system as that 
adopted by France—the same in respect 
to its uniformity, but much more popular 
and extensive in respect to the numbers 
by which the right of voting is to be ex- 
ercised. It is triumphantly asked, will 
you not trust the people of England? Do 
you charge them with disaffection to 
the Monarchy and to the Constitution 
under which they live? I answer, that 
without imputing disaffection to the peo- 
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ple, or a deliberate intention on their part 
to undermine the Monarchy, or destroy 
the Peerage, my belief is, that neither the 
Monarchy nor the Peerage can resist with 
effect the decrees of a House of Commons 
that is immediately obedient to every po- 
pular pe and that professes to speak 
the wa ar will; and that all the tenden- 
cies of such an assembly are towards the 
increase of jts own power, and the intole- 
rance of any extrinsic control. Among 
the great majority to whom I find my- 
self reluctantly opposed, I cannot help 
thinking that there are many who, as 
the excitement is subsiding, are casting a 
longing, lingering look behind, at the an- 
cient institutions of their country, and 
doubting whether or no there is any such 
paramount necessity to justify us in incur- 
ring the danger of this immense change. 
I heard, the other night, a quotation from 
Cicero, made use of by a right hon. Mem- 
ber whom I do not now see in his place 
(Sir James Mackintosh). That hon. Mem- 
ber, in the course of a very long and very 
animated speech, did me the honour, in 
quoting the opinion of Cicero, in favour 
of making accessions to the popular 
power, to suppose that I might have been 
familiar with it. JT did think, notwith- 
standing that my classical recollections 
are impaired somewhat by political occu- 
pations and public duties—I did think 
that there were, in the admirable treatise 
from which that quotation was extracted, 
some other expressions of a totally differ- 
ent character—some splendid lessons with 
respect to the principle of changes in es- 
tablished governments, from which, even 
now, after the lapse of so many centurics, 
we may derive benefit. I was pleased to 
see the hon. Member drawing political 
knowledge from a mine so richly stored — 
I was pleased to see him shedding a light 
upon our discussions, which he drew from 
so bright a fount. I repeat with respect 
to himself, that generous wish which he 
expressed with regard to Mr. Burke :— 
“‘ Long may those studies be the solace of 
virtuous and venerable age.” The right 
hon. Member will excuse me if I refer to 
that very treatise, aye, and to some ex- 
pressions immediately preceding the very 
passage he quoted, and attempt to extract 
from the writings of Cicero a salutary cau- 
tion. They contain a tempered and very 
dignified reproof of the haste in which 
changes in forms of Government are some- 
times determined on, Cicero condemns 
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the injustice of looking only to one side 
of the question, and observes to Quintus : 
—‘* Vitia quidem tribunatis, preclare 
Q inte, perspicis, Sed est iniqua in omni 
re accusanda, pretermissis bonis, ma- 
lorum enumeratio, vitiorumque selectio.” 
Now, Sir, let me comment upon that text. 
Cicero, it seems, was not for comdemning 
institutions rashly, nor was he an advocate 
for an enumeration of the faults, prefer- 
missis bonis, of any fori of Government. 
‘* Nam isto quidem modo,” he continues, 
“‘ vel consulatus vituperabilis est, si con- 
sulum, quos enumerare nolo, peccata col- 
legeris.” Yes, says Cicero, if you adopt 
this course, no institution will be safe. 
So I say in the present instance, with re- 
spect to the small boroughs and the in- 
fluence of the Peerage: who can doubt 
that if the Government will join with the 
Press in condemning them, unlearned 
minds—minds unacquainted with the real 
fact—should madly adopt the censure ; 
nay more, if the absurdity of hereditary 
legislation should be asserted ; if it should 
be denied, that this prerogative is justly 
exercised by men who inherit the right 
from their fathers, without any necessity 
of personal qualification on their part, a 
ready assent will be given to such doc- 
trines. More just is the calm observation 
of Cicero :—* Ego enim fateor in ista ipsa 
potestate in esse quiddam mali. Sed bo- 
num quod est quesitum in ea sine isto 
malo non haberemus.” I cannot defend 
the sale of boroughs—I am not ignorant 
of the exercise of absolute nomination, yet 
[ am not certain that it will be possible 
to eradicate these defects, without de- 
priving the country of good that more 
than counterbalances the evil. Let us 
act, Sir, upon these maxims of caution ; 
and not, in our too great eagerness to 
eradicate defects, upset the Constitution, 
which has ensured to the country more 
happiness and more liberty than any other 
has ever enjoyed. The learned Member 
opposite (Mr. Macaulay) has contended 
that the House of Commons is unfit for 
the purposes for which it is intended. He 
asserts, that we have consulted the in- 
terest of the tax-consumer before that of 
the tax-payer—that we are in arrear of 
the intelligence of the age—and, being 
undeserving of the Representative cha- 
racter, that we must submit to ex- 
tensive reformation. But, Sir, I deny 
the fact-—-I deny that the House of 
Commons, as at present constituted, neg- 
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lects its duty, or has become incompetent 
to perform the functions of a Legislative 
Assembly—I deny, that it is in arrear of 
the intelligence of the age; and if I do 
not prove, to the perfect satisfaction of 
every unprejudiced mind, that the specific 
charges brought by the learned Member 
against the conduct of the House, are ut- 
terly unfounded, | will consent to aban- 
don the whole of the case at once, and go 
to the Second Reading of the Bill. The 
first charge is, that we have not laid taxes 
upon property, but have imposed them 
upon articles of consumption which press 
upon the poor. But what were the cir- 
cumstances under which the Property 
Tax was removed at the close of the last 
war? The Government was desirous of 
maintaining that tax—they did, in fact, 
all in their power to maintain it; but in 
spite of every effort, it was removed by 
this House, in consequence of the peti- 
tions of the people, demanding its re- 
peal, and charging the House with gross 
neglect of its duty if that tax was suffered 
to exist. No less than 400 petitions were 
presented to the House, to induce it to 
take off that tax, and, in consequence of 
those petitions, it was removed. What was 
the motive for the repeal of the Beer Duty ? 
Did that repeal shew indifference to the com- 
fort of the poor? ‘The complaint is, that 
we acted too precipitately in the repeal of 
the duty; and that, in our eagerness to 
promote the present comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the poor, we have overlooked the 
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checks on iatemperance and immorality. 
What pretence is there for saying, that the 
House is in arrear of the intelligence of 
the age? Is that charge supported by the 
conduct of this House on the question of 
the Currency? Or was this House in ar- 
rear of the intelligence of the age, when it 
passed those laws of commercial inter- 
course introduced by Mr. Huskisson? If 
the House of Commons had been a 
Reformed House, elected as now pro- 
posed, is there any one who believes that 
those laws could have been enacted ? The 
Catholic Question, again, shewed that the 
House of Commons, in consenting to 
remove the Catholic disabilities, was not 
in arrear of the intelligence of the age; 
and I ask again, if the new House of 
Commons had existed at the time of the 
passing of that Bill, whether there is a 
chance that it would have been carried ? 
In that pamphlet which has been so often 
quoted—Friendly Advice to the Lords—it 
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is admitted, that the Catholic disabilities 
were removed against the opinions and 
wishes of the great majority of the people, 
of the majority of that very class of voters 
which you are now about to create. 
Again, the Test and Corporation Acts 
were repealed against the wishes of the 
people. [No,no.] Well, I will not rely upon 
that fact ; but at least the Catholic disabi- 
lities were. That measure is admitted on all 
hands to have been passed contrary to the 
opinions and feelings of a great majority 
of the people. And if this be the fact, it 
is rather hard at one time to charge the 
House of Commons with exceeding the 
liberality of the people, and acting in con- 
tradiction to their feelings and opinions, 
and at another to represent it as less 
enlightened and less liberal than the 
people, and to urge such contradictory 
statements as grounds for a Reform; and 
the learned Gentleman says, that the 
country has been governed so well, that 
we must have a House of Commons ca- 
pable of governing it better. This senti- 
ment has met with the applause of the 
other side of the House, and on it they 
would build such great and dangerous in- 
novations. It amounts to this, that with- 
out Parliamentary Reform, for the space 
of 400 years, there has been so elastic a 
principle of improvement in the Govern- 
ment, such a power of accommodating 
itself to the spirit of the age, and to the 
circumstances of the people, that this 
country has been governed better than any 
other country on earth has ever been 
governed. Having effected all this, it 
becomes necessary to do—-what ? I should 
have thought, to adhere to a system which 
had produced such immense benefits ; but 
no—the inference is the very reverse; in 
these days of illumination, the just conclu- 
sion is, that you ought to upset and destroy 
that system altogether. ‘The member for 
Calne says, that looking through the whole 
habitable world, contemplating society as 
it now exists in every quarter of the globe, 
nay, that ever since civil institutions have 
been formed by man, he cannot find any 
society so perfect as that of England, so 
far as concerns the development of intel- 
lect, the improvement of science, the culti- 
vation of the land, the enjoyment of liberty, 
or the protection of property. But, adds 
the hon. Gentleman, although all this be 
true, there are certain defects, which are of 
such a nature and extent as completely to 
justify a total change in the Representa- 
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tive system. And what are these great 
defects which require the hazarding of 
every blessing, for the chance of correct- 
ing then? Why, first, there is the state 
of the penal code; next, the bottomless 
pit of Chancery; and thirdly, in this 
flourishing and happy country, a new 
system of Representation is necessary, 
because there is a cumbrous legal process 
of fines and recoveries. Oh, Sir, I am 
sick of the miserable pedantry which 


urges, that in consequence of such petty | 


defects the great advantages of our state 
of society are to be forfeited ; the more 


miserable, since all these defects the | 


House is not only competent, but has re- 
peatedly manifested its anxiety to remove. 
Ifthe hon. Gentleman can shew, that this 
is not the case—if he can shew that the 
House of Commons, as it is now consti- 
tuted, is unable to apply adequate reme- 
dies to evils of such a nature, then I will 
confess, that the House stands in need of 
Reform. But how absurd it is to say, 
here is a Constitution which has given the 
people every blessing of civil govern- 
ment, but yet cannot remove a few evils 
which may exist in subordinate institu- 
tions. But dol rest here? No. I will 
prove that these evils being admitted in 
their fullest extent, you have a_ better 
prospect of their remedy by the «present 
House of Commons than you have by a 
Reformed one. What can your new consti- 
tuency—the 10/, householders, know of Re- 
forms in the Courtof Chancery—or of your 
defective system of fines and recoveries ? 
Iam sure that if T were to ask a given 
number of them what fines and recoveries 
meant, the majority would answer, that a 
fine was a pecuniary penalty, and recovery 
a state of convalescence. What was the 
mode by which the great advocates for re- 
forming all such abuses found their way 
into this House? Did not Sir Samuel 
Romilly sit in Parliament for a close 
borough? Does not the learned Gentle- 
man himself find his way into this House 
by a similar avenue? And did not 
Lord Chancellor Brougham sit for a close 
borough ? In fact, the close boroughs may 
be said to have generated the Reformers. 
But what pretence is there for charging 
the House of Commons collectively with 
indifference to the reform of these specific 
abuses? By whom was the bill of Lord 
Lyndhurst rejected? By the House of 
Commons. On what ground? Because 
the House was determined to have a more 
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searching aud extensive Reform of the 
Court of Chancery. By whom was the 
first blow struck against fines and reco- 
veries ? By the House of Commons—and 
at this moment we have bills before us, 
originating in an address from this House 
to the Throne, for the absolute destruction 
of those very fines and recoveries. Then 
with respect to the penal code; this 
House has shewn a disposition to mitigate 
its severity. With respect to forgery, I 
introduced a bill remitting the punishment 
of death in certain cases. The House was 
not satisfied, but remitted that punishment 
much more extensively; and though the 
bill did not ultimately pass in that shape, 
it was not this House, but the House of 
Lords, which restored the punishment. 
The House of Commons rejected the advice 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. It resisted their 
influence, and insisted upon repealing the 
punishment of death for the crime of forgery. 
Why, then, if the arguments of the learn- 
ed Gentleman have any weight, they 
prove that the Reform should take place 
in the House of Lords. It is they who 
have defeated the benevolent intentions of 
the House of Commons, and yet we are pro- 
posing to Reform not the House of Lords, 
but the House of Commons, which, in all 
the instances to which 1 have referred, 
has shewn that it is neither behind the 


intelligence of the age, nor neglectful of 


the complaints of the people. I say, then, 
Sir, that the alleged reason for change in 
this House is utterly destroyed. I will 
now say a few words with respect to the 
Bill itself. It may be said to contain two 
great principles; the first is the principle 
of disfranchisement; the second is that of 
constituting a new Representation. Four 
times have there been essential alterations 
made in the Bill; and although we see 
held out the phantom of the 10/. right of 
voting, yet four times has that very matter 
been subjected to changes, and to changes 
so important, that my confidence must 
not be asked for those who have felt it ne- 
cessary to make them. At first the right 
of voting was given to resident 10/, house- 
holders, and residence was insisted on as 
a necessary qualification for the franchise. 
Now mark the alteration which has been 
made. What is the effect in Manchester ? 
It altered the constituency of that place so 
much, that instead of giving the right of vot- 
ing to resident 10/. householders, by a little 
alteration, the great principle of residence 
is thrown overboard—it is overpowered by 
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non-resident occupiers of warehouses and 
counting-houses, and thus the original 
ground of residence is cut away, as form- 
ing the condition of qualification. And 
then, Sir, what is the effect of the change 
that has last been made? When Gentle- 
men are asked to support this Bill, it is in 
vain to attempt to conceal the fact from 
men equally informed and intelligent with 
ourselves, whose interests and feelings are 
so deeply affected, that these changes are 
making alterations by tens of thousands in 
the numbers of the constituency of the 
country. I know this may be called 
mere inadvertency; but really, Sir, if 
through the inadvertency of his Majesty’s 
Government, these changes can be made 
in a Bill, affecting not less than 100,000 
people, let me say, the time is not yet 
come when we can maturely deliberate 
upon so grave a matter; we are not yet in 
a condition to legislate at all upon it, and 
least of all will this House stand excused 
in hastily passing a law which is brought 
before us under such circumstances, The 
projectors of this Bill, after having esta- 
blished the 102. franchise, come forward 
with subsequent aiterations which totally 
alter the character of the constituency. 
As the Bill now stands, every 10/. house- 
holder is disqualified who pays his rent 
more frequently than half-yearly. The 
Bill originally gave the right to the weekly 
and the quarterly tenant. By confining it 
to the tenant paying half-yearly, you dis- 
franchise many thousand voters in places 
that I could name. In Birmingham 
there is a very numerous class of persons 
who pay rents of 3s. 10d. or 4s. per week, 
which amount, of course, to 10/. a year. 
By the simple insertion of the words 
quarterly payments or half-yearly pay- 
ments, I care not which, there is no use 
in concealing the fact, the number of such 
voters would be reduced by many thou- 
sands. Why raise expectations so incon- 
siderately, and defeat them with equal 
precipitation. What avails it to say that 
you have acted inadvertently.. That you 
have been administering prussic acid —and 
that you forgot to look at the prescription. 
You have made another, and a most im- 
portant change. You have by this new 
Bill admitted land into the value of the 
10/. holding. It seems a simple and easy 
matter to insert “ land,” but will any man 
deny, that this is a mostimportant change? 
Without saying whether these changes are 
good or bad, I do say that these facts de- 
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stroy my confidence in the ability of his 
Majesty’s Government to conduct such a 
question to a salutary and happy conclu- 
sion. I hope, that hon. Gentlemen will 
consider the effect of the alteration made 
by the insertion of the word “ land” upon 
our rural economy. If one thing more 
than another would tend to improve the 
condition of the peasantry, it is the attach- 
ing of small gardens to the tenements 
they occupy. Now, by making the pos- 
session of land with a house a qualifica- 
tion, we encourage landlords to take away 
those small gardens where they are now 
enjoyed, and to withhold the possession of 
them when otherwise the possession might 
be conferred. It may be said, that land- 
lords will not be influenced by this consi- 
deration, and I know that they ought not, 
but I contend, that the policy and the 
principle of that law must be bad which 
tends to sacrifice the improvement of the 
condition of the peasantry to electioneering 
interests. These are the main grounds on 
which I oppose the second reading of this 
Bill. The hon. Member who spoke last, 
expressed his hope that I was prepared to 
bring forward some scheme of Reform, 
and has taunted me with being at length 
a Reformer. But what did I say in the 
last Session respecting Reform? I said, 
that having left one Government in con- 
sequence of its resistance to Reform, and 
another Government having been formed 
pledged to Reform, I would, rather than 
risk a change of Government—seeing the 
impossibility of constituting an Adminis- 
tration opposed to Reform—support a 
measure of Reform introduced by my op- 
ponents, provided that measure was per- 
fectly consistent with the safety of the in- 
stitutions of the country. I said, 1 might 
be wrong or I might be right, but that is 
the extent of the declaration I made, and 
which I am prepared to make again. I 
have been uniformly opposed to Reform 
upon principle, because I was unwilling to 
open a door which I saw no prospect of 
being able to close; it was not because I 
thought that the transfer of the franchise 
from East Retford to Manchester might 
be in itself injurious, but because I was of 
opinion that a Government which should 
unsettle the minds of the people upon this 
subject, would be responsible for the con- 
sequences that must result. I certainly 
was one of those who opposed the giving 
Representatives to Manchester, and to 
other large towns; because I thought the 
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advantage of such a measure not sufficient 
to counterbalance the evil of altering the 
constitution of Parliament, and agitating 
the public mind on the question of Re- 
form. And if it be truly said, that the de- 
mand for Reform has been a steadily in- 
creasing demand, if it be the fact that 
nothing short of this Bill will give the least 
satisfaction, surely I was justified in doubt- 
ing whether the grant of Members to three 
or four Jarge towns would stay the public 
appetite for Reform, and whether it would 
not prove the commencement, rather than 
the close, of the discussion. I do not 
admit, however, that the settled opinion of 
this country is fixed, and permanently de- 
cided, in favour of this Bill. 1 would ad- 
vise those who assert it, not to rely too 
confidently on the duration of the present 
excitement; to bear in mind the causes 
which have combined to foment it—and 
to consider whether they are of lasting 
operation. Our sober judgment has 
been disturbed by the recent events in 
France, by sympathy in the triumph of 
liberal opinions, and by a natural indigna- 
tion at the illegal exercise of authority. 
While those feelings are at their height—- 
a Government is formed pledged to Re- 
form, and they redeem that pledge by a 
more extensive measure of Reform than 
was expected by the most sanguine Re- 
former. They dissolve the Parliament in 
order to take the opinion of an already 
excited people, on a question of all others 
the most requiring sober and dispassionate 
inquiry, and they superadd to every other 
cause of agitation, an appeal to the per- 
sonal wishes and opinions of the King. 
With regard to the dissolution of the Par- 
liament, it might be right or it might be 
wrong, but nothing could be more unwise 
than to countenance the popular be- 
lief, that the King was personally inter- 
ested in the question of Reform. I donot 
for a moment call in question the un- 
doubted prerogative of the Crown to dis- 
solve the late Parliament, but I do call in 
question the prudence with which that 
prerogative was exercised, the time and 
mode of its exercise, and above all, the 
lavish use of his Majesty’s name and au- 
thority, with the view of influencing elec- 
tion contests. I regret, most deeply, that 


through their organs of the Press, the Go- 
vernment condescended to the humiliation 
of propagating tales which could only be 
addressed and suited to the lowest and 
most vulgar class of minds. I regret most 
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deeply that they should, for any purpose 
whatever, have resorted to the dangerous 
expedient of teaching the people to associ- 
ate loyalty to their King with hostility to 
the constitution of Parliament. I do not 
think it a happy circumstance that the 
feelings of the people have been thus ex- 
cited ; I doubt the existence of an unani- 
mous feeling as connected with this mea- 
sure on their part; and I deeply regret 
that the sober and temperate judgment of 
the people has been disturbed by a variety 
of causes. But, Sir, if this feeling be such 
as we have heard it represented, and if it 
shall permanently endure, I am then ready 
to admit, that no Government can go on 
without enacting such measures as shall 
alleviate and remove that intense feeling. 
But all I ask is, time for deliberation upon 
a question of such vital importance; I say, 
do not rely upon this temporary excite- 
ment—do not allow that to be your only 
guide—do not force this Reform Bill upon 
the country, upon the assumption that the 
unanimous voice of the people demands it. 
[ doubt the existence of any such ground ; 
and if you do find hereafter that you have 
been mistaken—if you find that the peo- 
ple have only been acting under an ex- 
citement produced by temporary causes— 
if they are already sobering down from 
their enthusiasm for the days of July, let 
the House remember, that when the 
steady good sense and reason of the people 
of England shall return, they will be the 
first to reproach us with the baseness of 
having sacrificed the Constitution in the 
vain hope of conciliating the favour of a 
temporary burst of popular feeling ; they 
wil be the first to blame us for deferring 
this question to popular opinion, instead 
of acting upon our own judgment. For 
my own part, not seeing the necessity for 
this Reform, doubting much whether the 
demand for Reform is so urgent, and 
doubting still more whether, if carried, this 
measure can be a permanent one, I give 
my conscientious opposition to this Bill. 
In doing this, I feel the more confident, 
because the Bill does not fulfil the condi- 
tions recommended from the Throne—be- 
cause it is not founded on the acknow- 
ledged principles of the Constitution—be- 
cause it does not give security to the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown—because it does 
not guarantee the legitimate rights, influ- 
ences, and privileges of both Houses of 
Parliament—because it is not calculated to 
render secure and permanent the happiness 
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and prosperity of the people—and above 
all, because it subverts a system of Govern- 
ment which has combined security to per- 
sonal liberty, and protection to property, 
with vigour in the executive power of the 
State, in a more perfect degree than ever 
existed in any age, or in any other country 
of the world. 

Sir F. Burdett congratulated the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), on the tone of 
his speech, and expressed his regret that 
that tone had ever been departed from in 
the discussion of this question. Still, 
however, the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet, in its matter and purport, re- 
sembled not so much the speech of a legis- 
lator as the speech which would have been 
made by a lawyer at the Bar of the House, 
who had been retained to defend the bo- 
rough proprietors, and who, in the prose- 
cution of that duty, had skilfully endea- 
voured to throw dust into hon. Members’ 
eyes, and to conciliate, as far as he could 
conciliate, the persons who were to decide 
upon the question. Into that speech of the 
right hon. Baronet he thought that he was 
not called upon to enter, and for this rea- 
son—the House would call to mind, that 
in the early part of that speech, after the 
hon. Baronet had stated what he thought 
the proper mode of discussing the question 
—the right honorable Baronet, instead 
of following that course, had indulged in 
extraneous remarks, so that the early part 
of the right hon. Baronet’s speech consisted 
almost wholly of an argument ad hominem 
—an argument with which he could have 
nothing to do, and which had very little to 
do with the question. The main part of the 
right hon. Baronet’s speech consisted of an 
administrational attack, and from the Ad- 
ministration it might, perhaps, call for an 
answer, but from him, or from any other 
general advocate of Reform, it could not 
require any reply; and although he did 
not complain of the right hon. Baronet 
adopting any mode of address he pleased, 
yet he must be allowed to say, that in his 
opinion, the hon. Baronet had not, in the 
mode he adopted, taken either a great or a 
Statesman-like view of the important ques- 
tion under their consideration. Ably, very 
ably, he must admit, had the right hon. 
Baronet endeavoured to mislead the 
House, and to divert its attention from 
the nature of the question before them; 
but, when the right hon. Baronet talked 
about the Constitution, did he or did he 
not blink this question—namely, whether 
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it was a part of the Constitution that Peers 
and others should nominate persons to 
seats in that House? This was the real 
question for their decision, and was it to be 
endured, he asked, that in this House, 
which was called the Representatives of 
the people, seventy Peers should nominate 
to 150 seats? But the right hon. Baronet 
had told them, that the people were labour- 
ing under a temporary excitement—an ex- 
citement caught from the temper of the 
present times in foreign parts. Was the 
right hon. Baronet serious when he told 
them this? If so, allow him to say, that 
the right hon. Baronet had forgotten the 
whole of the past history of his own coun- 
try; for as long as he (Sir F, Burdett) had 
been engaged in public affairs—ever since 
he entered into public life—this question 
had, at various times, excited the people. 
Yes, excited them to such a degree, that the 
Government had actually attempted to 
suppress that excitement by military force. 
[ No, no.] No! What, had the hon, Gen- 
tlemen who cried No, forgotten the Man- 
chester business? Had they forgotten the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act? 
Had they forgotten the imprisonment, aye, 
the imprisonment for whole years, of many 
of their fellow-subjects, who till the 
very moment he was speaking, had never 
been brought to trial, and who, still re- 
mained without compensation for this de- 
privation of their liberty? Were these 
things to be cast into oblivion, and, for- 
getting them, were they to be told, that 
this question of Reform was a question, 
the agitation of which wascommenced only 
the other day, a question which had now 
for the first time roused in the minds of 
the people a feeling quite novel, a feeling 
to which they had never given utterance 
before? Why, there was upon the Table 
of that House a petition which was pre- 
sented by Lord Grey in 1795, which com- 
plained of the constitution of that House, 
and which enumerated, among other 
abuses, the fact which he had just men- 
tioned respecting the nomination of Mem- 
bers by Peers. From that day to the pre- 
sent moment, the people had complained 
of the manner in which they were re- 
presented, or rather mis-represented ; 
and he would venture to say, that the 
whole history of this country would 
show that the people,—though under 
different circumstances, in different times, 
and in different language, had always, 
and strenuously contended for the great 
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principle, that they ought not to be taxed 
without being represented. When the 
right hon. Baronet talked of principles, he 
forgot these two great principles, namely, 
that the people ought not to be taxed if 
they were not represented, and that elec- 
tions ought to be free. These were ancient 
and original principles of the Constitution. 
Fiat electio rite et libere was a maxim of 
the common-law, which was supported by 
many Acts in the Statute-book. He did 
not wish to call names, or to use harsh 
expressions, but there was a class of per- 
sons who more or less dealt in boroughs, 
and whom he knew not how to character- 
ise, except by the name of “ borough- 
mongers,” and the existence of such 
persons was, he contended, not only no 
institution of the country, but contrary to 
the common and the statute law of the land. 
Nay, farther, he declared, without fear of 
contradiction, that persons who practised 
such dealings were guilty of criminal 
offences, and liable to be prosecuted as 
criminals. A law which was passed 
before the time of the Tudors, after 
first plainly declaring the object it had 
in view, as all our old Jaws did — 
enacted in Norman French, “ Et pur 
ceo que elections doient estres fran- 
ches, cy defende le roy sur le greeve for- 
faiture, que nul haute homme n’auter pas 
poyar des armes, ne per malice ou ma- 
naces, ne distourbe de faire franke elec- 
tion;” or, according to Lord Coke, any 
man interfering with, or disturbing the free- 
dom of elections, was to be punished with 
grievous fines and imprisonment. From 
that time till the present, this doctrine 
had been confirmed by Acts of the Legis- 
lature, and, though it was constantly set at 
nought, it was still the law of the land. 
In truth, the Gentlemen to whom he was 
speaking, and those who sent them there 
were the only persons in the country, 
who either did or could violate the 
laws with impunity. From that time, 
however, until the present, the people 
had complained that this law was vio- 
lated, and had called for Reform; and 
although, not to go very far back for an 
instance, Lord Chatham had told the 
House, that if they did not reform tnem- 
selves from within, they would be reformed 
with a vengeance from without, yet the 
right hon. Baronet now stood up gravely 
in his place, and told them, that he dated 
the excitement of the people upon the 
subject of Reform to the French and 
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Belgic affairs of yesterday. But why 
need the right hon. Baronet tremble at 
the occurrences which had taken place in 
France, while the instance of America 
must prove to him, that to obey the voice 
of the people was not necessarily to plunge 
into anarchy, and confusion, and disturb- 
ance,? What the people of England 
complained of was, the unconstitutional 
practice of peers nominating their so- 
called Representatives, instead of they 
doing it for themselves; and what they, 
therefore, with justice demanded, was a 
restoration of their rights—to have a voice 
in the election of those on whose decisions 
their properties and lives depended. This 
demand of the people was not the result 
of temporary excitement, as the right hon. 
Baronet would insinuate, but the echo of 
the long-expressed wish of the wealth and 
intelligence of the middle classes for 
Reform. When Lord Cochrane was his 
colleague, he and that noble Lord actually 
covered the Table of that House with peti- 
tions for Reform, but the House refused 
to attend to them, and would do so still 
but for the increased influence of public 
opinion. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Sir Charles Wetherell) had severely 
condemned Political Unions, like to that 
in Birmingham; but he wished to re- 
mind that hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that so long as the people were denied a 
legitimate channel for the expression of 
their grievances, they would be sure to 
find a channel of their own. Such insti- 
tutions and unions had produced an ex- 
cellent effect in keepingalive and strength- 
ening the love of political liberty. The 
petition presented by Lord Grey in 1795, 
had come from a similar society, the 
Friends of the People, and that he believed 
to have been the foundation of all those 
since presented. If of late years the peti- 
tions had been less numerous, it was not 
because the people felt less, but be- 
cause they had Jost all confidence in 
that House. The spirit of Reform 
had never slept, though circumstances 
now made it more watchful and energetic 
than ever before. The right hon, Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) would, however, give the 
question for the present the go-by; but 
the attempt would be vain; the country 
was no longer to be deluded, and great 
danger would be tke consequence of 
longer withholding their rights from the 
people. He must complain of the manner 
in which the right hon. Baronet had treated 
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the splendid and powerful, and statesman- 
like speech of the hon. member for Calne. 
The right hon. Baronet applied himself to 
parts of that speech. In that speech the 
details of the measure were properly 
avoided. The right hon. Baronet, not- 
withstanding all his professions of can- 
dour, had most uncandidly applied him- 
self to the details of the Bull, while the 
real question before the House was its 
principle. And that principle resolved 
itself into the simple question, have or 
have not the people of England a right to 
call upon the House to apply itself to 
redress grievances of long standing ? This 
was the real question, and not those 
matters of detail, in which the right hon. 
Baronet had expatiated at such length, 
and for which a Committee would have 
been a more fitting place; and this im- 
portant question was not to be got rid of 
by the right hon. Baronet shutting his 
eyes to plain facts, and endeavouring to 
make up a plausible case for the borough- 
mongers by quotations from Cicero ‘“ De 
Legibus,” which, when expressed in com- 
mon English would be found to be vapid 
common-place. The right hon. Baronet 
had ridiculed the idea of quotations, and 
cautioned the House against attaching 
any importance to them ; and yet, for the 
next half hour after giving such advice, 
the right hon. Baronet was occupied in 
quotation. But what were quotations to 
the people of England? The people of 
England wanted Reform, and not quota- 
tion. And mark, too, the modesty of 
the right hon. Baronet. ‘‘ The people 
of England,” says he, “I admit, are just 
now in favour of Reform; but they are 
wrong, and I am right.” What the people 
of England—-and by the term he meant 
the middle classes, the wealth, and intel- 
ligence, and solid support of the country— 
not know who are their friends and who 
are their enemies !—who the guardians of 
their rights and properties, and who the 
betrayers and despoilers of both, as well as 
my Lord this or my Lord that, or the right 
hon. Baronet, notwithstanding his solemn 
cautions—not as enlightened and inde- 
pendent, and as distinguished for integri- 
ty and regard to the public interests, as 
any man or men in either House of Par- 
liament! Why, one of the benefits he 
expected from the Reform Bill was, that it 
would admit into that House more talent, 
more practical knowledge, and more in- 
dependence, than was to be seen in it at 
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present. ‘ But,” say the enemies of the 
Bill, ‘‘see how the country has thriven 
under our institutions, and would you with 
rash hands mar the Constitution from 
which such excellent result have follow- 
ed?” No, we do not want to destroy the 
Constitution, but to restore and preserve 
it, in all its genuine purity. The right 
hon. Baronet had taunted the Ministers 
with incapacity; but, he asked, would 
any one impeach their integrity? For his 
own part he had a full confidence in the 
Ministry, and he contended that a more 
able or honest set of men had never com- 
posed a Government. But for him todefend 
the Ministry who were so deservedly po- 
pular might be an act of absurdity. It re- 
minded him of the story of the man at 
Rome who gave a long vindication of the 
strength of Hercules, and he was replied to 
in two words—this vindication was true, 
but Quis vituperavit? He, therefore, sup- 
ported the Ministers. He owed no alle- 
giance to the boroughmongers, but he did 
owe allegiance to a Monarch who ruled in 
the hearts and affections of his people. He 
venerated the Constitution—he felt the 
warmest allegiance for the excellent 
Monarch on the Throne—he loved his 
virtues as a man, he admired his conduct 
as a King—and he felt convinced, that 
while his Majesty was united as he was 
at present with his people in the pursuit of 
one great object, the improvement of the 
Representation in that House, he might 
set at defiance the efforts of faction, par- 
ticularly such a faction as at present 
raised its puny voice against Reform. They 
had had the benefit of much whining pro- 
phesyings from the right hon. Baronet, 
delivered in his most elaborate tone of 
candour and solemnity, as to the evils of 
the present Bill; but that was not the 
first time in which he had indulged in his 
pythonisms. They all recollected his 
whining prophesyings—repeated year after 
year—of the danger to the Constitution 
from the Catholic Relief Bill; and they all 
also recollected his counter-vaticinations 
of the still greater danger of refusing to 
pass that wise measure. They all recol- 
lected his solemn remonstrances against 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts; and they all recollected how he 
prudently assisted in proving the absurd- 
ity of his own declarations. So now with 
respect to the Reform Bill, against which 
he took it upon him again modestly to 
prophesy, notwithstanding his own repeat- 
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ed proofs of the narrow range of his fore- 
sight. Wasit not likely, that if it were not 
passed, that the right hon. Baronet would 
come down himself next Session with some 
similar measure, and solemnly assure the 
House, that nothing but it could save the 
country from destruction 4 ? But,” says 
the right hon. Baronet, ‘‘the people of 
England were numerically opposed to the 
Catholic Relief Bill, so that if we had at 
the time a Reformed Parliament, it would 
not have passed; ergo, we borough Re- 
presentatives are wiser than the people of 
England; and ergo there is no necessity 
for this Reform Bill.” Now he denied his 
premises and his conclusion. Not only 
the enlightened portion of the people were 
friendly to the Catholic Relief Bill, but 
the mass of the people. Nay, more, if 
they were not, and that the House acted 
contrary to their wishes in passing that 
Bill, it only followed, that it was not com- 
osed of their real Representatives, and 
should therefore be reformed. The right 
hon. Baronet had indulged in many 
gloomy forebodings of the effects of this 
Bill, but he was sure, that by it the Crown 
would be more firmly fixed than ever on 
the brow of the Monarch, and never was 
it more firmly fixed than on the head of 
William 4th, and at the same time he was 
sure, that no danger could arise from the 
Reform Bill to the stability of the consti- 
tutional privileges of the Peers. Accord- 
ing to the right hon. Baronet, he and his 
friends were the only defenders of the 
Constitution, and he had warned the 
House, by the fate of the French Peerage 
not to pass this Bill; but all comparison 
between the mock hereditary Peerage of 
France and that of England was out of the 
question. The former, had neither wealth, 
personal influence, nor a long line of an- 
cestry to recommend them, the latter had 
all these, and nothing could expose the 
Peers of England to danger, but offending 
the people by nominating Members to Par- 
liament. Their usurping the power of 
nominating to seats in that House was 
not constitutional, but the very reverse ; 
so that the Bill could not be complained 
of if it put an end to that usurpation. 
Let the Peers keep themselves in their own 
station, in the exercise of their duties, and 
not trench upon the people’s rights, and 
the people would not trench upon theirs. 
If they thought they had no better sup- 
port than rotten boroughs, it was evident 
that they knew not the ‘theory or the prac- 
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tice of the Constitution. In fact, the sys- 
tem of boroughmongering was no longer 
to be borne. It had cost us America—it 
had produced the war with France, with a 
legacy of oppression on the industry of 
the country, in the shape of our immense 
debt; and still more, it fettered us, so 
that we dared not venture to interfere in 
foreign affairs—say the glorious struggle 
of the Poles—even though invited by 
honour, justice, and national policy. But, 
said an hon. Baronet (Sir J. Malcolm) 
opposite, recollect, that if you shut up 
the close boroughs, men of experience in 
the affairs of the colonies cannot find an 
avenue of admission into that House, so 
you must legislate for the colonies in the 
dark. Now he would ask the hon. Baronet, 
by way of an argumentum ad hominen, was 
he with all his various knowledge of the 
affairs of India, on which he had expatiated 
last night, a Representative of that great 
colony, ora nominee of a boroughmonger ? 
Did he not, in fact, fill his present seat on 
the express stipulation that his votes and 
conduct in that House should exactly cor- 
respond with the sentiments of the borough 
proprietor who sent him there? And was 
nota defence of the rotten-borough sys- 
tem an essential feature of these senti- 
ments, and therefore, should he vi te con- 
trary to that system, would not he, not- 
withstanding his extensive acquaintance 
with the affairs of India, be forthwith 
ejected by his patron? What did the Duke 
of Northumberland care about 120,000,000 
of British subjects in India, in comparison 
with the possession of one of his Cornish 
boroughs? Not a straw; no, not more 
than he (Sir Francis Burdett) cared for the 
snap of his fingers. So the argument was 
a mere fallacy. It was a curious fact, 
indeed, that Mr. Pitt had in 1785 made 
use of the very same argument—and that, 
too, with effect—to show the necessity of 

eform ; quoting, es a remarkable case 
in point, that so far from the people cf 
England being the electors of the majority 
of Members in that House, the Nabob of 
Arcot nominated seven or eight. He 
cared little for the cheers with which 
the right hon. Baronet had been greeted ; 
for they had been given on the same prin- 
cipie as the countryman whistled when he 
crossed the churchyard, for no other pur- 
pose than to keep up the courage of a 
losing party. He recollected an expres- 
sion which a gallant Officer, whom he was 
proud to call his friend, had used—he 
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meant Colonel Napier—who, in descr ib 
ing one of the victories which our brav 
countrymen had won in the Peninsu a 
by the gallantry of their charge, had said, 
“then it was, the French army saw the 
majesty of an English soldier.” He would 
borrow that expression, and would say, 
that during the late elections the borough- 
mongers had seen the majesty of the 
people of England. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had seen once, already, the error 
of the policy which he had adopted. He 
had changed his policy on the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation in the most manly 
way, at the moment when it was least ex- 
pected ; and yet, though he had changed 
his policy, the right hon. Baronet had 
stated, that he had not changed the 
opinions on which that policy was founded. 
The right hon. Baronet had proclaimed 
his dislike of quotations, and therefore he 
(Sir Francis Burdett) was loth to make a 
quotation from Shakspeare, which he con- 
sidered very applicable to the right hon. 
Baronet’s conduct on that occasion. He 
doubted not but the right hon. Baronet 
recollected it; for it was a passage in 
which Hotspur said, “I tell you, my 
lord fool, out of this nettle danger, we 
pluck this flower safety.” He hoped 
that the right hon. Baronet would see as 
urgent reasons to change his policy on 
this question of Reform, as he had seen 
to change his policy on the question of 
Catholic Emancipation. He maintained, 
in opposition to the right hon. Baronet, 
that the excitement which now prevailed 
was not a temporary excitement, which 
would soon be calm again. The present 
Bill had been thoroughly examined, and 
was well understood by the people. 
Though the right hon. Baronet was so 
averse from his quotations, he must take 
the opportunity of calling the right hon. 
Baronet’s attention to a speech made by 
John Spry, at Manchester, which, in Jan- 
guage and sense, would be found equal 
to most that were uttered in that House. 
This person says, ‘‘ that the Bill, in grant- 
ing such a general suffrage as it did, was 
all the people wanted ; they would thereby 
obtain a fair share of Representation, 
and a fair share of influence; and that 
was all they could want.” ‘That, too, was 
his opinion: the Bill gave the people all 
which they required, for they did not 
stand on abstract principles, but sought 
only to acquire a practical good. That 
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out all England, and which would prevail 
until this Bill was carried. He would not 
trespass longer upon the attention of the 
House. He would shortly say, that it 
did appear to him, that the only question 
which the House had to decide was, 
whether the Bill was supported by the 
permanent feeling and conviction of the 
people of England or not; because, if it was 
supported by that feeling and that con- 
viction, it was the duty of Parliament to 
pass it in such ashape as would at once 
accommodate it to their wishes, and render 
it the source of inestimable benefit, not 
only to them, but to their remotest de- 
scendants. 

Lord John Russell observed, that as 
some remarks had been made in the course 
of the debate which were personal to him- 
self, and as other matters had been brought 
before the House which affected the 
character of the Government, he could 
not allow the debate to close, without 
intruding one or two observations upon 
the notice of the House. In the first place 
he begged permission to notice the remark 
of a gallant General, who had found fault 
with him for the manner in which he had 
given his explanation of this Bill when he 
first introduced it. The gallant General 
had said, that upon that occasion his 
manner was not merely unbecoming, it 
was downright arrogant. Now, if by any 
accident his manner had been such as the 
gallant General had described, he could 
assure the House that it had been so most 
undesignedly. He had expressed no un- 
becoming or arrogant exultation: even ifhe 
had indulged in any such feeling, which he 
denied, it wasonly in reference to the manner 
in which the question had been treated when 
brought forward on the present occasion, 
in comparison to the manner inwhich it was 
treated when brought forward on the former 
occasion, Then it was treated with dis- 
dain—now it had been admitted to be 
worthy of attention. If the subject had al- 
ways been treated as it had now beentreated 
by the right hon. Baronet, nothing what- 
ever should have fallen from him but what 
was due to that fair and candid consider- 
ation which so important a measure re- 
quired. The debate had been conducted, 
on the present occasion, in a manner 
worthy of its importance. In the fair ex- 
ercise of discussion, he had remarked, that 
those who argued against this Bill had 
taken two objections, which to him ap- 
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had, at the same time, declared inno- 
vation to be a thing to be avoided, and 
professed, that they were ready to embrace 
a plan of Reform, provided it were safer 
than that proposed by Ministers. He 
thought they should restrict themselves to 
one line of opposition, and either say no- 
thing against innovation, or give up all no- 
tion of moderate Reform. If they held by 
prescription, they ought not to go to the 
people and say they were reformers. They 
differed amongst themselves, too, as to the 
plans of Reform they would recommend ; 
and he had even heard, in the same 
speech, that both lines of argument had 
been adopted. In particular this was the 
case with the noble Lord (Lord Porchester) 
who had both argued, that the Constitution 
could not exist if the people were to be re- 
presented, and that he would have gone 
with the Ministers had they brought in a 
plan of moderate Reform. With reference to 
what the noble Lord had said concerning 
France, he mustdeny, that what had happen- 
ed in that country was a criterion of what 
could possibly occur here. The arguments 
derived from France were only the recollec- 
tions of the horrors of the first French Revo- 
lution, There was no similarity between the 
two countries as to the state of society, 
and no inference could be more erroneous, 
than that which anticipated a Revolution 
here from proposing Reform, because a 
Revolution had taken place there, from 
the government making an attempt at op- 
pression. With regard to the 10/. house- 
holders, who were so much decryed by hon. 
Members, he would only say, to his hon. 
friend (Mr. Baring), who had taken the 
lead in expressing his horror of giving them 
the franchise, that they did not differ from 
the electors of potwallopping boroughs, 
fron: whom Gentlemen had no apprehen- 
sions. Wishing to decry them, Gentlemen 
went to France for a comparison, instead 
of going to one of our own boroughs ; and 
a 10/. householder, instead of being like a 
respectable inhabitant of Taunton or Cal- 
lington, was conceived by them to be a 
sans culotte, with a pike in his hand, bear- 
ing on it a bloody head. The excitement 
in the country on the subject of the 10/. 
clause, showed that altering the clauses of 
the Bill to make it less extensive would oc- 
casion something unpleasant among the 
people, and how much more, then, the total 
rejection of the measure. When the right 
hon. Baronet, therefore, warned them 
against the 10/. qualification, he begged 
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to remind him of this circumstance. He 
was sorry, that the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham Bills, as proposed by him- 
self and the hon. member for Stamford, 
had not been successful; for we should, 
in that case, now have had the experience 
of the small franchises provided by those 
bills as aguide tothe judgment ofthe House. 
The next complaints made against the 
Ministers was, that they had used the 
King’s name improperly, and it was said, 
that the clamour which had been raised in 
support of the Bill, had been raised in 
consequence of the improper use which 
had been made of the name of his Majesty 
at the late elections. He admitted, that it 
was objectionable that the name of his 
Majesty should be introduced at all upon 
such occasions ; but he would beg leave to 
remind the House, that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had not been guilty of any such 
conduct, neither ought they to be held re- 
sponsible for that cry which throughout 
the country had connected the names of Re- 
form and of the King together. It was 
undoubtedly the duty of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to give that advice which they 
had given to his Majesty respecting the 
dissolution of Parliament when they had 
to combat with a succession of reports 
which stated that his Majesty was opposed 
to his responsible advisers, and when indi- 
viduals were attempting to divide the per- 
sonal authority of the King from the mea- 
sures which were brought forward under 
his constitutional sanction. When his 
right hon. friend (Sir James Graham) had 
alluded once in that House to the possibil- 
ity of a dissolution, a number of reports 
were immediately circulated, that the King 
would not consent to any such thing, and 
would sacrifice his Ministers before he 
would allow of a dissolution. When, 
therefore, after these reports had been 
spread, the King had gone down to dis- 
solve Parliament in person, the question 
was immediately solved as to the feeling 
of the King, and it became a natural 
consequence of the false reports which the 
enemies of Reform had spread, that the 
King’s name should be connected with the 
question of Reform. The cry which had 
gone through the country, making the 
name of the King the watch-word of the 
reformers, was the undeniable consequence 
of the machinations of the opponents of 
Reform. The right hon. Baronet had 
warned the House over and over again 
against changes, and seemed to think, that 
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he (Lord John Russell) had been arguing | principle then laid down, was the founda- 
against the principle of even endeavouring | tion of the system of Reform now proposed 
to keep our institutions permanent and _ to the consideration of the House. The 











stable. 
had aimed in his argument was, first of all, 
to show, that there was in our institutions 
a tendency to change; and, secondly, that 
electors and elections ought to be free. 
For that purpose he had, on a former occa- 
sion, quoted the preamble of an Act of 
George 2nd, and having, as he thought, an 
historical authority, which would illustrate 
both those points, he would proceed 
to quote, notwithstanding the right hon. 
Baronet’s terror of quotations, a passage 
from a Writer—Mr. Hume—whom he be- 
lieved the right hon. Baronet would admit 
to be an authority. After describing the 


The object, however, at which he | 





system of Representation which Edward 
Ist had given to this country, Mr. Hume 
added these words—“ It is a most equita- | 
ble rule,” said the Monarch, “ that what | 


reformers said, that a nation which was en- 
titled to consider itself as moral and free, 
was liable to be injured perpetually by a 
system of Representation which was at 
once barbarous, immoral, and destructive 
of freedom. The people claimed, that that 
system should be altered, and the Minis- 
ters say, “their claimis just.” They say, “let 
their claim be granted; let the people of 
England be fairly and freely represented in 
the House of Commons: for they are 
convinced. that the people will not make 
a wrong use of the power intrusted to them. 
He believed in his conscience, that a great 
and enlightened nation like our own, would 
make that use of political privileges which 
freedom required ; and he placed this Bill 
before the House, in the hope of uniting the 
people with the House of Commons, and 


concerns all should be approved by all, and | thereby inducing them to support the le- 


common dangers be repelled by united | 
efforts; a noble principle, which may seem 
to indicate a liberal mind in the King, and 
which laid the foundation of a free and | 


gitimate prerogatives of the Crown, and the 
authority of both Houses of Parliament. 
The House divided, 
For the second reading 367 ; against it 


equitable government.” He said, that the | 231—majority 136, 
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Wareurton, Henry Bridport 
Warre, John A. Hastings 
Wason, Rigby .. .. .- Ipswich 
Warterrark, lord .. Knaresborough 
Warson, hon. Richard Canterbury 
Wess, col. Be we .. Gloucester 
WELLESLE y, hon. Will. P.T.L... Essex 
WESTERN, Charles Callis .. .. Essex 
Wey.anp, R. .. Oxfordsh. & Weymouth 
Wuirsreap, Wm. Henry Bedford 
Wuirmors, Will. Wolr. .. Bridgenorth 
WILBRAHAM, George .. Cheshire 
Wipe, Thomas .. .. .. Newark 
Witks, J. is oes 

WILLIAMS, John c. Winchelsea 
Wituiams, William A... Monmouthshire 
WivuiaMs, sir Jas. bt... Carmarthenshire 
Wi.iamson, sir Hedw. .. Durham, C. 
Witiovcusy, sit H... Yarmouth, Hants 
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WinninGTon, sir Thomas .. Droitwich 
Woop, Matthew .. .. .. London 
Woop, Thomas .. .. Breconshire 
Woop, John .. .. «- «- Preston 
Woop, Charles .. .. «.. Wareham 
Wricutson, W. B. Kingston-upon-Hull 
Wrorrtestey, sit J., bt. .. Staffordshire 
Wywy, sir Watkin Wm., bt. Denbighsh. 
Wyyy,rt.hn.C.W.W. Montgomerysh. 


SCOTLAND. 
Apam, Charles .. .. Kinross-shire 
Acnew, sit Andrew, bt. .. Wigtonshire 
CampBeLL, Walter F. .. Argyleshire 
Dixon, Joseph .. .. Glasgow, &c. 
Fercuson, Robert .. .~e Dysart, &c. 
Frrouson, Rob. C. .. Kirkcudbright 
Gitton, William D. .. Selkirk, Sc. 
Grant, rt. hon. C. Inverness-shire 
Innes, sir Hugh .. . Sutherland 
Jerrrey, F. .. Forfar, $c. and Malton 
Jounsron, Andrew .. .- Crail, Sc. 
Jounston, James Inverkeithing, &c. 
Jounstone, John J. H...Dumfries-shire 
Krennepy, Thomas Francis .. Ayr, &c. 
Locn, J. “* Kirkwall 
Macxenziz, J.A.S. .. Ross-shire 
Maute, hon, William R. .. Forfarshire 
Ross, Horatio Aberdeen, &c. 
Sryciarr, George .. Caithness, Sc. 
Stewart, Robert Haddington, §c. 
Srewakrt, sir Mich.S. bt. .. Renfrewsh. 


Stewart, Edward _" Wigton, §c. 
Trait, George .. .. Orkney, &c. 
IRELAND. 


ACHESON, Visc. Armaghshire 
Bevrasr, earlof .. .. Antrimshire 
Bernarp, Thomas .. King’s County 
Buackney, Walter... Carlowshire 
Bopkin, John J. .. «2 o¢ Galway 


Boy te, lord o Corkshire 
Boyte, hon. John “a Hs Cork 
Brapazon, lord .. .«.- Dublinshire 


Browne, John .. .. -- Mayo 
Browne, Dominick .. .- Mayo 
Browntow, Charles Armaghshire 
Burke, sir John, bt. .. Galwayshire 
CaLLacuan, Daniel -. .. .~- Cork 
Cuarman, Montague L. Westmeath 
CuicueEster, col. A. Wexfordshire 
Coore, sir Chas. H., bt... Queen’s County 
Dawson, Alexander .. .. Louth 
Doy +, sir M. K. C., bt. .. Carlowshire 
Fercuson, sir R. A. bt. .. Londonderry 
Frrz-Gipnon, rt. hon. Rd. Limerickshire 
Frencn, Arthur ..= , Roscommonshire 
Gratran, James ““ Wicklowshire 
Harry, sir R. ue «> Dublin 
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Hit, lord Arthur .. .. Downshire 
Hitt, lord George A. .. Carrickfergus 


Hort, sir J. W., bt. .. «.. Kildare 
Howarp, R. oe . Wicklowshire 
Hurcuinson, JohnH. .. Tipperary 
Jepuson,C.D.O. .. «- Mallow 
Kitxeen, lord .. Meathshire 
Kine, hon. Robert Corkshire 
Lams, hon. George .- Dungarvon 
Lampert, Henry Wexfordshire 
LAMBERT James S. Galwayshire 
Leaver, Nicholas P. .. .. Kilkenny 
Macnamara, William N. Clare 


Mu.uins, Frederick W. .. .. Kerry 
Muscrave, sir Richard. . Waterfordshire 


O’ConnELL, Daniel .. -- Kerry 
O’ConnELL, Maurice ‘is Clare 


O’Ferra.t, Richard M. .. Kildareshire 
O’Grapy, hon. col. S. .. Limerickshire 
O’Netz, hon. J. Rd. B. .. Antrimshire 
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Ossonry, earlof .. .. Kilkennyshire 
OxmantowN, lord King’s County 
Parne tt, sir Henry, bt. Queen’s County 


Perrin, Louis .. «2 «- Dublin 
PonsonBy, hon. George .. Youghall 
Power, Robert... .. Waterfordshire 
RussE.L, John ow Kinsale 


Rutuven, Edward S. .. Downpatrick 
Sneit, R. L. .. Louth & Milborne Port 
TorrenuAM, Charles -- New Ross 
Wa tker, Charles A. -- Wexford 
Westenra, hon. H. R. ... Monaghansh. 


Wuitr, Samuel .. .. Leitrimshire 

Wuire,col.H. .. .. Dublinshre 

Wyse, Thomas .. .. Tipperary 
TELLERS. 


Kilkenny Co. 
.. Limerick 


DUNCANNON, visc. .. 
Rice, Thomas Spring .. 








MINORITY. 


ENGLAND. 


A’Court, Edw. Henry 
Axexanver, J. Du Pre .. 


Heytesbury 
Old Sarum 


ALEXANDER, Josias Old Sarum 
Antrosus, Gibbs Crawf. .. Plympton 


Apsxey,lord .. .. Cirencester 


Arsurunor, Charles G. J. .. Tregony 
Asuey, lord Dorchester | 
Asuey, hon. John... .. Gatton 
Arxins, John .. .. «. Arundel 
Artwoop, Matthias Boroughbridge 
Batpwin, Charles B. .. Totness 


Bankes, William John .. Marlborough 
Bankers, George .. Cor fe- Castle 


Barine, Alexander Thetford 
Barine, Henry B. .. Callington 


Barng, Frederick .. Dunwich 
Basrarp, John... Dartmouth 
Beckett, rt. hon. sir J. bt. .. Haslemere 
BereEsrorD, sir J. P. bt... Northallerton 


Breresrorp, Marcus - Berwick 
Best, hon. William S. St. Michael 
Bo.vero, H. G. oe Chippenham 
Brapsuaw, James .. .. Brackley 
Brapsuaw, earlof .. .. Brackley 
Brocpen, James .. .. Launceston 
BrupeENeEL, lord . Fowey 
Buxter, sir Antony West Looe 
Burner, Wi... 3s ae -. Eye 
Burrarp, George Lymington 
Buxton, John Jacob .. .. Bedwyn 
Carpet, John Queenborough 
Crcit, lord Thomas .. .. Stamford 


CuoLtmonDELEY, lord H... Castle Rising 


CuuRcuHiLt, lord Charles 8,... Woodstock | 








Cuinton, Clinton J. F. .. Aldborough 
Cuive, hon. Robert H. .. .. Ludlow 
Cuive, Henry .. «- Montgomery 
Cockzury, rt. hon. sirG. .. Plymouth 


ConstaBLe, sir Thos. A.C. .. Hedon 
Cooke, sir Henry F. .. «.. Orford 
Courtenay, rt. hon. T. P. Totness 
|Croxer, rt. hon. J.W. .. Aldeburgh 
| Curzon, hon. Robert .. .. Clitheroe 
Cust, hon. Peregrine F. .. Clitheroe 
Cust, hon. Edward... Lostwithiel 
Dawkins, James... -- Wilton 
Dawson, GeorgeR. .. .. Harwich 
Dering, sir E. C, bt. oe Romney 
Douro, marquis of Aldeburgh 


DowpesweEtt, John Edm. .. Tewkesbury 


Drake, Thomas T. .. Agmondesham 
Drake, William T. «. Agmondesham 
Ducpatr, William S. .. .. Bramber 
East, James B.S... Winchester 
Eastnor, viscount .. .. Hereford 
Exior, lord «2 «.. oF Liskeard 
ENcomBE, viscount .. -- Truro 


Estcourt, T. H. 8S. B. .. Marlborough 
Estcourt, Thos. G. B. .. Oxford Univ. 
Fane, hon. Henry S. Lyme Regis 
Farranp, Robert .. .. Hedon 
Fotey, Edward T. _.. Ludgershall 
Forses, sir Chas., bt. .. Malmesbury 
Foresrenr, hon. G.C. W. .. Wenlock 
Fox, Sackville L. ..  .. Helleston 
FreemMANntLE, sit Thos., bt. Buckingham 


FresnH¥ieLp, James W. .. Penryn 
Gitzert,D.G. .. .. Bodmyn 
Gorpon, John .. «se Weymouth 
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Govxpury, rt. hon. H. Cambridge Univ. 
GRaAnAM, marquisof .. Cambridge 
Grayt, sir Colq. ee Queenborough 
Harpinee, sir H. .. Newport, Cornw. 
Harris, George... - Grimsby 
Herserr, hon. Edw. C. Rud Callington 
Herries, rt. hon. John. .. Harwich 
HILt, sir Rowland, bt, .. «. Salop 
Hopason, Frederick .- Barnstaple 
Hotpswortn, A.H. .. Dartmouth 
HoLMESDALE, visc. .. 
Houmres, William .. .. 
Horr, Henry T... .. 
Hopg, John T. wd 
Hovutpsworrn, 7. 
Howanrp, hon. Fulk G. 
Huss, sir Charles, bt. 
Inouts, sir R.H. bt. .. 
InvinG, J. .. ee .. Bramber 
Jenkins, Richard .. Shrewsbury 
Jermyn,earl .. Bury St. Edmund's 
JoLuirre, sir William G. H... Petersfield 
Jotuirre, Hylton .. Petersfield 
Kearstey,J.H.  .. -- Wigan 
Kemmis, Thomas A. .- ast Looe 
Kenyon, hon. Lloyd .. St. Michael 
Kerrison, sir Edward, bt. .- Eye 
KILDERBEE, Spenser H... .. Orford 
Kwnicuat, James L. .. Bishop’s-castle 
Lasce.es, hon. W.S. .. Northallerton 
Lecu, Thomas .. .. «.. Newton 
Lovaing, lord .. .»  Beeralston 
Lowruer, hon. Henry C. Westmorland 
Lowrtuer, John Henry .. Cockermouth 
Lurrrey, John Fownes .. Minehead 
Lyon, D. ee ne Beeralston 
Lyon, W... + os Seaford 
Mackitxop, James .. .. Tregony 
Mackinnon, William A. .. Lymington 
Manon, visct. .. .. Wootton Basset 
MaitLanD, viscount .. .. Appleby 
Matcoum, sir J. .. .. Launceston 
MANDEVILLE, visct. .. [Huntingdonshire 
MexponouGu, earl... Pontefract 
Mitrs, Philip J. .. ~.. Corfe-Castle 
Mies, William .. ° Romney 
Miter, W.H... Newcastle-under-Line 
Mount, William . Newport, I. of W. 
NEELD, Joseph .. .. Chippenham 
NicHOLt, rt. hon. sir John .. Bedwyn 
NuGeEnt, sir George, bt. .. Buckingham 
Paut, St. sirH. D.C. .. Bridport 
Peacn, Nathaniel Will. .. .. Truro 
Pearse, John .. .. «- Devizes 
Pret, right hon. sir Robt. .. Tamworth 
Peet, William Yates .. Cambridge Univ. 
Pert, Edmund .. Newcastle, Staff. 
Pest, Jonathan .. .. Huntingdon 
Pe.uam, John Cresset .. Shropshire 


East Grinstead 
Haslemere 
East Looe 

Okehampton 


.. Newton 
Castle Rising 
West Looe 
Oxford Univers. 
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PemBeERTON, Thomas .. .- Rye 
PeRcEVAL, Spencer .. .. Tiverton 
Picorr, George G. W. St. Mawes 
PoLLINGTON, visct. ‘wv Gatton 
Po.tock, Frederick .. Huntingdon 
PorcuesteR, lord .. Wootton Basset 
Praep, W.M. ..  .. St. Germains 
Price, Richard .. .. New Radnor 
PrinG Le, sir Wm. Henry . Liskeard 
Roperts, W. A. .. .. «+ Bewdley 
Rocers, Edward .. Bishop’s Castle 
Rose, rt. hon. sir Geo. H. Christchurch 
Rose, George P. .. «. Christchurch 
Ross, Charles .. .. .. St. Germains 
Ryper, hon.G. D. .. . Tiverton 
Sapuer, Michael T. .. Aldborough 
Scarvert, sir James .. Cockermouth 
Scort, sirS.  .. .. Whitchurch 
Severn, JohnC. .. .. «. Fowey 
Srymour, Horace B. .. .. Bodmyn 
SuetLey, John V. ..  «. Grimsby 
Sipruorp, Charles Lincoln 
Smirnu, Samuel .. .. ~.. Wendover 
Smiru, Abel .. .- Wendover 
Somerset, lord G. C. Ul. Monmouthsh. 
Srewart, Charles ..  .. Penryn 
Stormont, viscount .. .. Woodstock 
SucpeEn, sir Edward B. .. St. Mawes 
Taytor, George Watson .. Devizes 
Tuynne, lord John .. .. .. Bath 
Tuynne, lord Henry .. . Weobly 
Tuywnne, lord Edw. .. ..  Weobly 
Townsuennd, H.G.P. .. Whitchurch 
Trant, William H. .. Okehampton 
Trevor, hon. Arthur .. .. Durham 
Tunno, Edward R. .. .. Bossiney 
Ure, Masterton .. .. .. Weymouth 
VALLErort, viscount .. Lostwithiel 
VauGcuay, sir R, W. bt. .. Mertonethsh. 
VILLIERS, viscount .. .. Minehead 
Watsn, sir Jobn .. .. «. Sudbury 
WaRRENDER, tt. hn. sirG. bt. .. Honiton 
We xpsy, Glynne Earle .. .. Grantham 
West, Frederick R. East Grinstead 
WeETHERELL, sir Chas. .. Boroughbridge 
WixiiaMs, Robert .. .. Dorchester 
Wiuiams, Thomas Peers .. Marlow 
Wort ey, hon. John 8. Bossiney 
Wraneuam, Digby C. .. Sudbury 
Wynpuam, Wadham .. New Sarum 
Wyrwne, Charles W. G.. . Carnarvonshire 
YorkE, Joseph .. .. .. Reigate 


SCOTLAND. 
Arsutunot, hon. H. .. Kincardineshire 
Batrour, James .. Haddingtonshire 
Bruce, Charles C.L. .. Fortrose, §c. 
Cummine, sir Will. G. .. Elgin, §c. 
Davipson, Duncan .. Cromartyshire 


Second Reading— 
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Dove tas, hon. Charles .. Lanarkshire 
Dovucuas, Wm. R. K. .. Dumfries, Sc. 
Dunpas, Robert Adam .. Edinburgh 
Gorpon, hon. William .. Aberdeenshire 
Grauam, lord Montagu W. Dumbartonsh. 
Grant, hon. Francis W. Elginshire 
Hors, hon. sir Alex. .. Linlthgowshire 
Linpsay, James Fife 
MairLanp, hon. Anthony. Berwickshire 
Murray, rt. hon. sir Geo. .. Perthshire 
PRINGLE, Alexander .. Selkirkshire 
Ramsay, William R. .. Stirlingshire 
Scort, Henry F. .. Roxburghshire 


IRELAND. 


ArcnpatL, Mervyn .. Fermanaghshire 
Bateson, sir Robert .. Londonderryshire 
Buianey, hon. Cadw. .. Monhaganshire 


BryneGes, sir John .. .. Coleraine 
CasTLEREAGH, viscount .. Downshire 
Ciements, John M. .. Leitrimshire 
Couz, viscount .. .«. Fermanagh 
Coxe, hon. ArthurH. .. Enniskillen 
Cono.tiy, Edward M.  .. = Donegal 
Coorer, Edward J. .. .. Sligoshire 
Coore , Eyre = Clonmell 


Corry, hon. Henry T. L. .. Tyroneshire 
Ferranp, Walker .. .. Tralee 
Fores, viscount. Long fordshire 
Gorpon, James EK... Dundalk 
Hanncock, Richard .. .. Athlone 
Hayes, sir Edmund 8... = Donegal 
INGESTRIE, viscount .- Armagh 
Jones, Theobald .. Londonderryshire 
Lerroy, T. .- Dublin University 
Lerroy, Anthony... .. ae“ 
Maxwe..L, Henry .. Cavan 
Mrynewtr, Henry .. .. Lisburne 
Norru, JohnH. .. «.. Drogheda 
Penneratuer, Matthew .. Cashel 
Perceval, Alexander .. Sligoshire 
Rak, sir William, bt. .. Portarlington 
Rocurorr, Gust. Westmeath 
Stewart, sir Hugh, bt... Tyroneshire 


TuLtamorg, lord .. .. «+ Carlow 

Wyrwne, John .. .. o Sligo 

Younc, John .. ws Cavan 
TELLERS. 


CuaNnpbos, marquis .. .. .. Bucks 


CuiERK, sir Geo., bt. 
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PAIRED OFF, IN FAVOUR. 


Stockbridge 
Downton 
Peterborough 


Baruam, John .. ., 
BrovGcuam, James 
FazaKkERLEY, J. N, 


Knox, hon. John Henry .. Newry 
Mitts, John ee - Rochester 
Morison, John Banfshire 


Newport, rt. hon, sir J., bt... Waterford 
Russext, William .. Durham County 
Sanrorp, Edward A. .. Somersetshire 


PAIRED OFF, AGAINST. 


AsTeLt, William .. Bridgewater 
Brapsuaw, J... Brackley 
Cuive, viscount .. .. «.- Ludlow 


Dick, Quintin ..  .. «. Maldon 
Forses, John .. «. Malmesbury 
MontcGome_ery, sit Geo., bt... Peebleshire 





Penruppock, JohnH. .. .. Wilton 
Trencu, Fred. William Cambridge 
WiLiiaMs, Owen... .. Marlow 
ABSENT. 
BERNARD, viscount .. Bandonbridge 
Buair, William .. .. .. Ayrshire 
Cuicuestenr, sir Arthur, bt. Belfast 
CockERELL, sir Charles, bt. .. Evesham 
Domvitte, sirC, .. Plympton 
Fane, John Thomas .. Lyme Regis 
Freitowes, Henry A. W. .. Andover 
FirzGErRaLpD, John... Seaford 
FirzGeraLp, rt. hon. W.V. .«. =Ennis 
FRANKLAND, sir Robt. bt. Thirsk 
Gurney, Hudson .. .. Newtown 
Hanmer, Henry .. .. Westbury 
Kwox, hon. John J. Dungannon 
Lorr, Harry B... e's Honiton 
Morcan, Charles M. R. .. .. Brecon 
Pures, hon. Edmund .. Scarborough 


Riprey, sir M. W., bt. Newcastle-up.-T. 


Russevz, Charles... .. .. Reading 
SoMERVILLE, sir Marc. bt. Meathshire 
Spence, G, .» Ripon 
TowNsuEND, lord JN. B. Helleston 
Vaucuay, John E. .. .. -- Wells 
Vituers, Frederick .. .. Saltash 

. «+ Saltash 





LATELY DECEASED. 


i) ae a eee 
Yorke, sir J. 


.... Newport, Cornwall. 
occccccee odeeegate. 

’ 
O’Conor, Don.......... Roscommon, 
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SITTING BY DOUBLE RETURNS. 


Russewt, lord J.......+. Tavistock and Devon. 
WEYLAND, major ...... Weymouth and Oxon. 
Tennyson, C. ........Bletchingly and Stamford. 
LusuinGron, Dr. ...... Winchelsea and IIchester. 
JEFFREY, right he hon. F. ..Malton and Perth Burghis. 
Mitton, lord . . Higham Ferrars and Northampton (County). 
SHEIL, BS wisns .Milborne Port and Louth (County). 
Denison, J. E. .....00- . . Liverpool and Nottingham (County). 
[No return from Carmarthen. ] 





ABSTRACT. 
There voted on the Second Reading of the Reform Bill, July 6, 1831, 


For the reading .. - : ‘ « 
Tellers .. nen 2 
Paired off ; , ‘ 9—378 

Agamst .. i ; ‘ 232 
Tellers ne : si 2 
Paired off a ‘ 9—243 


ee 


There were absent . P , 24 
Double Returns } 
No Return 

Deceased .. 

The Speaker 


Total of the House .... 658 








The following is an ANALYSIS of the MINORITY, showing how tt wus composed 
in reference to places to be disfranchised. 


Members for English Counties see ee a — oe s © 
Welsh ditto * ove ae ao. 2S 
English Towns not vw affected by the Bill eee : s oe 17 
Welsh Towns s eee ote eee 5 a Oe 
English Universities 4— 
Total of English and Welsh. Members not having a direct interest in 
voting against the Bill ie eee eee * eee 31 
English close Boroughs to be opened by the Bill... oe oe ooo ote 20 
Weymouth and Schedule B. ... ee v Me. ues « 58 
Schedule A. ... ww oe see a a i ins, 
Total English Members having a direct interest, &c. ‘ 160 
Total English and Welsh Members _... se 191 
Scotch Counties, the Representation of which is to be ‘taken ‘from the present 
paper voters, and given to the inhabitants... ove * - 
Scotch Boroughs to be opened ... eos eos sas ° oo 4 
Total Scotch ... “ - . — 20 
Irish Counties... ove oes : - ‘ oe ee 18 
Irish University ... eee ; , : oo ©=Csd 
Irish close Boroughs to be opened oo = os ‘ oe . 13 
Total Irish eee eee ees .- ee oe oe ist 32 


— 





Total Minority, Tellers, and Paired-off scscicseceee aneeee 243 


—_—_——_ 








= pis 
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HNOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 7, 1831. 


MiNuTESs.] Bill read a third time. Suits at Common Law. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Earl of HappINe- 
TON, *‘ An account of the number of Degrees taken Annu- 
ally in the University of Edinburgh from the year 1800 
to the year 1830 inclusive, distinguishing the Faculties, and 
stating the number of Graduates in each of the four facul- 
ties respectively; also, distinguishing, so far as may be 
possible, those who have taken Degrees after residence, 
and attendance at Lectures for the space of one or more 
Sessions, from those who have received Degrees without 
such residence er attendance; and also similar accounts 
from the Universities of Glasgow, St. Andrew's, King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and Marischal College, Aberdeen.” 

Petitions presented. By Lord SkeLMERSDALE, from Millers 
and Corn Dealers of Liverpool, Warrington, Chester, and 
Rochdale, against the Importation of Foreign Flour. By 
Earl Gower, from several Districts in Gloucestershire 
against the Truck System:— And by Lord CaLtHorpP, a 
similar Petition, from Hales Owen. By the Earl of HAare- 
woop, from Leeds, for the Establishment of Poor-laws in 
Ireland, 


Recuxations For Divorce Bix1s.] 
Lord Wynford said, that he had ob- 
served with pain the great number of 
Divorce Bills presented to their Lordships ; 
in scarcely any of which had there been 
even the show of opposition. Both the 
party accusing, and the party accused, 
seemed equally anxious for a dissolution 
of the marriage; and, in some cases, 
there were grounds for suspecting, that 
whilst the relation of husband and wife 
continued; and whilst it was indecent 
and immoral for the husband to make a 
proposal of marriage, or for the wife to 
accept such a proposal, in consequence of 
the facility with which Divorce Bills 
could be obtained, matrimonial engage- 
ments had been entered into by them, 
even before they had applied to their 
Lordships to dissolve the existing mar- 
riage. It must occur to every one, that 
if husbands and wives found, if they both 
wished to dissolve a marriage, and one 
would apply for a divorce, and the other 
would oppose no obstacle, that there was no 
difficulty in the way of obtaining what 
they desired, thus unsettling the minds 
of married persons, the great object for 
which marriage was instituted would be 
defeated, and the morals of the people 
corrupted. By a Standing Order of their 
Lordships, there must be laid on the 
Table, before the second reading of every 
Divorce Bill, the proceedings in the 
Ecclesiastical Court, together with the 
judgment, where there has been an action 
for criminal conversation, in such action. 
If both the parties were desirous of having 
a divorce, nothing would appear on the 
proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
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which could have the least tendency to 
show that a divorce ought not to be 
granted. The parties would keep out of 
the view of that Court everything that 
showed collusion, or any conduct that 
would prevent the party from obtaining 
relief. The judgment in the Court of 
Common Law gave their Lordships no in- 
formation, except the amount of damages 
recovered against the adulterer. Some- 
times, instances of collusion occurred be- 
tween those who conducted the cause on 
the part of the husband, and the adulterer 
—the husband being kept in ignorance of 
such collusion, that he might be able to 
deny all knowledge of it, if he should be 
examined when he appeared at the bar. 
Generally, the adulterer denied the adul- 
tery, or proved some circumstances to 
produce an impression of consent on the 
part of the husband, or he proved, that 
the conduct of either husband or wife 
should lessen his damages sought to be re- 
covered, By his defence, the adulterer 
brought before the Court many facts that 
showed the true character of the case, 
and of the party who came to ask for 
their Lordships’ interference. A know- 
ledge of these facts would enable them to 
sift the witnesses brought to the bar to 
prove the case in support of the Bill, and 
to call others, capable of proving all the 
circumstances connected with it. All 
these facts would appear on the notes of 
the Judge who tried the action for crimi- 
nal conversation. He meant, therefore, 
to propose to their Lordships to make a 
Standing Order, to compel persons who 
applied for a Divorce Bill, to put upon 
the Table, before the second reading of 
such Bill, in all cases, the notes of the 
Judge who presided at the trial of any 
action in the case for criminal conversa- 
tion.—Motion agreed to. 


Trucx-Systrem.| Lord Wharncliffe 
said, he rose to move the second reading 
of two Bills, which he had laid on their 
Lordships’ Table, for preventing the pay- 
ment of wages in goods. He was con- 
vinced, that unless the Legislature inter- 
fered to prevent the increase of that 
practice, the whole of the manufactures 
of this country would, in a very short 
time, be conducted on that most objec- 
tionable system. He could not bring 
himself to think that any of their Lord- 
ships, or any unprejudiced manufacturer, 
could suppose that the universal establish- 
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ment of such a mode of paying wages 
was, or could be, conducive to the pros- 
perity and interest of the manufacturing 
population. It was worth their Lord- 
ships’ while to see how this system had 
grown into practice. In the first place, 
he would state, that many laws had been 
passed to check it; but, as it now ap- 
peared, they had been ineffectual and in- 
operative. If, however, they looked at 
those statutes, they would find that every 
one of them carried within itself that 
which rendered it useless and inoperative. 
He had, therefore, endeavoured to avoid 
a similar error in the second bill which 
was before their Lordships. Some of the 
circumstances which had led to this im- 
proper state of things, he admitted, could 
not be avoided nor averted by the manu- 
facturers; but, the adoption of the prac- 
tice by others, and the extent to which it 
was carried, could only be accounted for 
by the love of gain. In some instances— 
but they were very few-—that mode of 
payment might be serviceable to the work- 
men. Thus, in some remote and distant 
parts of Wales, where the population 
found it very difficult to procure neces- 
saries, a shop kept by a manufacturer, 
who acted on fair and honest terms, might 
be useful and beneficial to the workman. 
One of the great sources from which this 
system sprang, was the return to cash 
payments. ‘The manufacturer found it 
difficult to procure money to pay his 
workmen, and, therefore, he paid in 
goods. After awhile, however, tle manu- 
facturer found that he could make con- 
siderable profits by acting on this prin- 
ciple, and it was adopted to a very great 
extent. The workman stipulated to work 
for a certain rate of wages, and the mas- 
ter paid him, not in money, but in goods, 
The temptation to make considerable 
profit was here too strong to be resisted ; 
and, in many instances, what the master 

aid to the workman as being equivalent 
in value to 1s., was only worth 9d. An- 
other circumstance connected with this 
practice was, that the workman frequently 
received that which was not useful to 
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himself or to his family. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to carry it elsewhere, and to | 
sell it at a considerable loss. A manufac- 

turer, who employed 4,000 or 5,000 men, 

though he made but a small profit on | 
each, yet, in the aggregate, his profits | 
were so enormous, that they greatly ex- 
ceeded the actual profits of his trade. ! 
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He was often surprised when he found 
manufacturers selling their goods for less 
than their original cost; but he found 
that the immense profits derived from the 
truck-system enabled them to doso. Some 
of them made not less than 14,000/. or 
15,0007. a-year by the adoption of that 
system. He was quite confident, that if 
their Lordships did not consent to pass a 
bill on this subject, they must make up 
their minds to the universal payment of 
workmen in goods, and those who paid 
honestly and fairly in money would be 
driven out of the market. The effect of 
this system on the workmen was extremely 
pernicious. When he formerly knew that 
class, they were an independent and la- 
borious body, They respected their 
masters, because they viewed them as 
friends, But now, in all the disputes be- 
tween the masters and the workmen, the 
latter viewed the proceedings of the former 
with extreme distrust and jealousy, be- 
cause they believed that the manufac- 
turers wished to oppress and to deal 
unjustly with them. And what, indeed, 
was better calculated to excite this feeling 
than to compel men to take goods when 
they ought to receive money? He liked 
to see the workman fairly independent of 
his master, receiving his wages in money, 
and buying at any shop he pleased to 
select, that which he really wanted, in- 
stead of having thrust upon him more 
bacon or more flour than he had occasion 
for, and which he must of necessity dis- 
pose of at a disadvantage. The articles 
which were given to him in lieu of wages 
were frequently things which were per- 
fectly useless to him. They were so 
various and so ill-assorted, that they re- 
minded him of the cargoes that were sent 
out some years ago to Buenos Ayres, 
when the rage for speculation existed, and 
individuals sent skates and warming-pans 
to that torrid region. He next would in- 
quire how this system must operate with 
respect to competition. Why, it would 
compel the fair paymaster to reduce his 
price; but, still the truck-master would 
have a great advantage over his an- 
tagonist. The system destroyed, at the 
same time, the character of the workman 
and of the manufacturer. Then, again, let 
their Lordships mark the way in which it 
affected the retail dealer. Many places 
in the neighbourhocd of manufactories 
were full of small tradesmen, who sold 
large quantities of goods to the workmen. 
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But, when shops for the supply of the 
same articles were set up by the manu- 
facturer, the ruin of the traders ensued, 
as a matter of course. They ought to 
consider the operation of this system, 
both at home and abroad. Every article 
should fetch the value of the labour ex- 
pended on its production, and the cost of 
the material. But if, instead of receiving 
that price, the manufacturer, in conse- 
quence of the profit derived from the 
truck-system, sold his goods at a cheaper 
rate than he manufactured them, that cer- 
tainly could not be a prosperous and 
wholesome state of things. If it were 
possible that the truck-system could be 
carried on fairly and honourably, he would 
have no objection to it. Were the work- 
man to get the real amount of his wages, 
he would not quarrel with it; but it was 
quite clear, that he was taken advantage 
of by the unfair manufacturer. The main 
objection to an interference with this 
practice was, that it was contrary to the 
principles of freedom of trade, as taught 
by the science of political economy. Now, 
he meant to speak of that science, and of 
its professors with great respect; but he 
thought from what he had seen of it, 
that no science was more uncertain in its 
operation and itseftects. He would main- 
tain, that this interference was not opposed 
to political economy. But, in his opinion, 
the allowing the manufacturers to pay in 
what he must call a base currency, instead 
of paying in sterling money, was contrary 
to those principles. The Legislature had 
a right to say, “ Here is the current coin 
of the realm; we insist on your paying 
your workmen in that medium.” If the 
workman chose then to buy from his 
master, it was very well; but, certainly 
he ought to have the option of going 
where he pleased. It should be observed, 
that the workmen in these cases were not 
free agents. The master, by his superior 
means, could so entangle the workman, 
that the latter must deal with him. To 
prevent this, he proposed, in the first in- 
stance, to repeal all the laws now in exist- 
ence on the subject. Secondly, he pro- 
posed an enacting bill, the provisions of 
which, as he had before stated, were cer- 
tainly severe, because he thought, that 
the evil required a severe remedy. That 
bill would enact, that the manufacturer 
should not pay in any other medium, 
than the current coin of the realm— 
that if wages were paid in any other mode 
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except in the current coin of the realm, 
the workman might again claim his wages, 
and the master should not set off any 
goods paid by him against the amount of 
such wages; that the punishment of any 
master for the first offence, should be a 
penalty of not more than 102. nor less 
than 5/.; for the second offence, a penalty 
of not more than 20. nor less than 107. ; 
and, for the third offence, he should be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and be 
punished accordingly. These provisions 
were severe, he admitted, but they were 
necessary. The Bill excluded from its 
operation domestic servants, and servants 
in husbandry; it also allowed vopptese 
of wages in certain cases. He hoped the 
bills would now be allowed to be read a 
second time; and when they went into 
Committee, he would gladly attend to any 
suggestions for their improvement. One 
suggestion had been thrown out by his 
noble friend opposite (Lord pee. Be 
which should be attended to. His noble 
friend had observed, that in this town, 
and in many other places, young men 
without families were employed, who re- 
ceived, as part of the consideration for 
their wages, board and lodging. Such 
cases might properly come within the ex- 
emptions, as he considered young men so 
circumstanced, were better provided for 
under their employers’ roof than by living 
alone. 

The Bishop of Gloucester had consider- 
able knowledge of the truck system, and 
he feared any provisions inserted in these 
Bills would have no effect. In the parish 
where he lived there were 5,000 persons 
who were all subject to the same rule, and 
compelled to take what they wanted from 
their masters’ truck shop; and if any of 
the workmen refused it, the master dis- 
charged them, saying that he would not 
employ them any longer, but declining to 
state a reason, He had heard of many 
instances of that sort, and feared there 
was no remedy but changing their masters 
when they chose to deal in any other place 
than these shops. He had had several 
conversations with persons interested in 
this subject,and the answer he received was, 
“ we will not employ them.” The law, he 
believed, would be evaded, The truck-shop 
masters would only employ such men as 
bought the articles of their consumption 
at a particular shop, and he knew no way 
in which an Act of Parliament could be 
made to reach them. 
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Lord Skelmersdale supported the Bill. | sired to understand how far the noble Lord 


He believed that those who resided in ma- 
nufacturing districts were unfortunately 
too well aware of the effects of the truck 
system, and he hoped the Session would 
not pass over without some measure being 
completed which would put it out of the 
power of the masters to exercise so much 
tyranny over their workmen. He had had 
a good deal of experience in the manufac- 
turing districts, and he thought that the 
roposed law would reach the evil. 

Lord Auckland said, he was far from op- 
posing the Bill, and he should be happy 
to give his noble friend every assistance 
in his power to make it as perfect as pos- 
sible. He had already before him num- 
berless memorials and petitions, and state- 
ments of facts, pointing out the evils of 
the practice of paying wages in goods 
instead of money, and exhibiting such 
proceedings as a means of fraud, which 
required, and would justify, the in- 
terference of the Legislature ; but he had 
seen no one petition or memorial in favour 
of a continuance of the system. That was 
pretty good evidence of the state of pub- 
lic feeling on the subject. At the same 
time, he could not conceal from himself, 
that the question was one of great com- 
plexity, and he agreed with the rev. Pre- 
late, that it would be most difficult to frame 
a law to suit it. He was willing, how- 
ever, to try the experiment ; and he should 
rejoice if his noble friend could succeed 
in abating the evil. There was one diffi- 
culty against which he wished to guard the 
House, and that was, that though in some 
places, and in some trades, the truck sys- 
tem was a declared evil, there were others 
where it had hitherto worked well, and 
where it was rather a convenience than an 
injury. He mentioned it, not for the pur- 
pose of throwing any impediment in the 
way of the Bill, but to convince their 
Lordships that its clauses required close 
examination and much consideration be- 
fore they were passed into alaw. He had 
also to point out, that in some places chil- 
dren employed in manufactures came from 
distances, and were provided by the master 
with breakfast; and he should be glad to 
know if a case like this was to be exempt- 
ed by his noble friend from the operation 
of his Bill. He had further to notice the 
claims whereby the Magistrates of the 
county were to have a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the Magistrates of the place 
where the manufactory stood, and he de- 








meant to carry that; and if the Magis- 
trates, for instance, of the county of Mid- 
dlesex, were to have a jurisdiction over a 
manufactory in London ? 

Lord Wharncliffe was happy to per- 
ceive the concurrence of the House in the 
principle and objects of this Bill. In the 
Committee he would attend to the sugges- 
tions of the noble Lord, and willingly 
attend to any recommendation which would 
effect an amendment in the details of the 
Bill. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, it was not 
his intention to trouble their Lordships at 
any length, but he must observe, that to 
the best of his judgment, although they 
had not a full knowledge of the causes or 
nature of the grievances which were so 
greatly increasing, and which the Bill pur- 
posed to remove—though he was doubt- 
ful if it would have that effect—yet he 
was not prepared to oppose it. He had 
no doubt the increase of the practice 
which it was the object of the Bill to put 
an end to, had originated in the suppres 
sion of small Bank notes. That suppres- 
sion had been ruinous to the agricultural 
interests, and to all species and descrip- 
tions of trades which had been carried on 
by the means of a local circulation, and 
the small capitalist had no other means 
by which he could continue his business 
than by some such substitute as truck, 
which was, in fact, only paying in goods 
because they had not money to pay with. 
Under these circumstances, before they 
passed another law of prohibition, they 
ought to have the fullest possible informa- 
tion on all matters bearing on this import- 
ant subject, and unless this was obtained 
he should feel himself called upon to dis- 
sent from the Bill on its third reading. He 
was of opinion, that such experimental 
measures, without a full inquiry into the 
causes of the unprecedented depreciation 
of labour, would only tend to aggravate 
the evil. 

Viscount Goderich was uot sure that 
this Bill would destroy a practice which 
had been so long established, but he 
thought his noble friend had stated suffi- 
cient grounds for proposing some measure 
of this description. The question had 
been brought particularly under his notice 
some time since, and the result of the 
judgment he had formed upon it was, that 
though the object was difficult to be ob- 
tained, yet the well-being of thousands of 
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persons who had nothing but their labour 
to depend upon, required that the Bill be- 
fore their Lordships should be passed. He 
must further state, in reference to what 
fell from the noble Lord who had last 
spoken, that the present was by no means 
a new measure, for, in point of fact, as 
early as the time of Edward 4th there 
was a law on the Statute-book, on this very 
subject, but which appeared to have fallen 
into desuetude, either from the difficulty 
of obtaining a conviction, or from the in- 
efficiency of the punishment. Conceiving 
that the existing law was defective, and 
being convinced of the necessity of amend- 
ing it, he should support the present 
measure. 

Earl Gower having presented various 
petitions to the notice of their Lordships, 
from parts of the country particularly in- 
terested in this Bill, must therefore express 
his satisfaction at the introduction of it. 
The practice which it was intended to put 
an end to, had prevailed for many years, 
and was a most oppressive one in its ope- 
ration on the labouring classes. He knew 
the first of the Bills now under the consi- 
deration of their Lordships was in perfect 
unison with the feeling of that part of the 
country with which he was connected. 

Lord Calthorpe thought that the Bill 
ought to be referred to a Select Committee 
before it received the sanction of the House. 
One of their Lordships’ Standing Orders 
declared, that every Bill, having for its ob- 
ject to alter the regulations of any trade 
or Jaws of apprenticeship, should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. If the pre- 
sent Bill came within the scope of the 
Standing Order, he hoped it would be 
submitted to a Select Committee. He 
moved that the Standing Order be read. 

A Standing Order to the effect stated, 
was read accordingly. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that in his opi- 
nion the Bill was not included in the order, 
which referred to Bills of another charac- 
ter. It was impossible to consider it as a 
Bill for the regulation of a trade. He 
contended, that a Bill which had for its 
object to compel the payment of wages in 
money, could not be considered as coming 
under the denomination of a Bill to regu- 
lateatrade. The Bill, therefore, before 
their Lordships, could not come within 
the standing order of their Lordships 
which had been read. 

Lord Calthorpe should be extremely sorry 
to find that the opinion expressed by the 
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noble Baron was that of their Lordships, be- 
cause he thought the Bill came completely 
within the object of the standing order, and. 
ought to be referred to a Select Committee. 
The Lord Chancellor did not think that 
the Bill came within the standing order, 
which appeared to him to have been sanc- 
tioned by their Lordships at aperiod when 
trade was beginning to be carried on in a 
most injurious manner, from the formation 
of joint-stock companies and various spe- 
culations of that description. The Bill 
was not one for regulating the conduct of 
trade, but the payment of wages only, 
He was too well aware of the evils which 
arose from the truck system not to agree 
to an experiment, that had for its object, 
to remedy them. He despaired, indeed, 
that any measure that had yet been 
suggested would accomplish that purpose 
completely, but he hoped the present Bill 
might do some good, and he should there- 
fore gladly vote for the second reading. 
Bill read a second time. 


AcricutturaL Lanourers.] The 
Earl of Winchilsea rose to move the se- 
cond reading of the Bill which he had re- 
cently laid on their Lordships’ Table for the 
relief of the Agricultural Labourers. The 
existing system of supporting able-bodied 
men out of parish rates, without labour, 
was a practice at once so humiliating and 
demoralizing, that it had diminished, if 
not totally destroyed, the good feeling 
which formerly prevailed between the la- 
bourer and his employer. The effects were 
so mischievous, that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to introduce some legislative pro- 
vision for the purpose of checking this 
practice. That he thought would be ef- 
fected by this Bill. The anxiety he felt 
on this subject did not arise from specu- 
lative and fanciful theories, but from prac- 
tical experience of the operations he had 
himself seen carried into execution. The 
adoption of this Bill by their Lordships 
would by no means do away the ne- 
cessity of the other Bills which his Ma- 


jesty’s Government had expressed their 


intention of proposing ; and more espe- 
cially of that great measure, to the consi- 
deration of which the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had pledged himself 
that he would apply his powerful and com- 
prehensive mind, The main object of this 
Bill was to enable parishes to levy a rate 
for the purpose of hiring lands for the 
employment of labourers, and to enable 
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them to effect this, where there were more 
labourers than were generally employed, 
the Bill provided, that a certain proportion 
of the parishioners—three-fourths, four- 
fifths, five-sixths, or any other proportion 
with which their Lordships, should the Bill 
go into Committee, might think proper to 
fill up the blank, must consent to the pro- 
position. He intended to propose, that the 
Bill should be in operation only during the 
winter months, from the Ist of November 
until April, and that its duration should be 
limited to two years. The evils of the 
present system were much increased by the 
law of settlement, which gave a man a 
claim to relief after he had been hired for 
a twelvemonth, which prevented a free in- 
tercourse of labour; and by the difficulties 
which the apprehensions of the owners and 
occupiers of land threw in the way of a 
labourer’s obtaining land to the yearly va- 
lue of 10/., as he would thereby also esta- 
blish a settlement. He had known many 
instances where honest and industrious 
labourers, if they could have obtained a 
small spot of ground, would have been 
able to maintain themselves and families, 
but who were prevented doing so by the 
operation of these laws, and were conse- 
quently thrown on their parishes for sup- 
port. Should the Bill go into a Commit- 
tee, it was his intention to propose two 
additional clauses; the one, that the owner 
of tithes, derived either from a corn rent 
or from money payments, should have it in 
his option either to agree to the rate which 
the Bill authorized, or to pay as a rate the 
average poor-rate which he had paid dur- 
ing the preceding five years. The second 
clause would have for its object to relieve 
the owner and occupier of pasture from 
being subject to the same payment as the 
owner and occupier of arable land, the 
former not requiring the number of labour- 
ers which the latter did. He was perfectly 
convinced that no time was to be lost in 
getting rid of the present degrading and 
demoralizing system, which was alike in- 
jurious to all parties. If the Bill was car- 
ried, we should hear no more of poor 
labourers being obliged to walk backwards 
and forwards on the roads by way of em- 
ployment, and he hoped to see the pea- 
santry again happy and contented. His 
Lordship concluded by moving that the 
Bill be read a second time. 

Lord Wynford gave the noble Earl 
credit for his good intentions, and his 
gteat and practical knowledge in all sub- 
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jects connected with agriculture, but feared 
that he would fail to accomplish the ob- 
ject which he had in view. He was afraid 
the principle of the Bill could not be so 
amended as to render it fit to pass into a 
law, though he was desirous that it should 
receive the fullest investigation, for he 
somewhat doubted the soundness of his 
own opinion, when opposed to that of the 
noble Earl. Indeed, there was one part 
of the plan, which allowed parishes to have 
an increased quantity of land to support 
their superfluous population, which met his 
approbation. The quantity of land which 
it was permitted to parishes to hire by the 
former Act, was probably, then, sufficient, 
but the number of unemployed agricul- 
tural labourers had since so much in- 
creased, owing to the poorer Jands being 
thrown out of cultivatian, and other causes 
connected with the depression of agricul- 
ture, that it was no longer sufficient. The 
preamble of this Bill asserted, that many 
farmers who have the means of paying 
labourers would not employ a sufficient 
number, by which they increased the bur- 
dens of those who employed a proper pro- 
portion. There was very little tand that 
was not susceptible of an improved method 
of cultivation, and the country was sus- 
taining an immense loss of capital, besides 
a large proportion of the best part of 
the population being unemployed, and 
reduced to idleness and want, from the 
neglect of tillage; but this was not the 
fault of the farmers, as this Bill alleged. 
If they had capital, and could use it to 
advantage, it was absurd to make a law 
to compel them to do this; it was self 
evident they would employ it. The heavy 
and unequal pressure of taxation on agri- 
culture, had deprived the farmers of their 
capital, and the great importation of foreign 
corn, when the crops were bad, prevented 
them from indemnifying themselves, aud 
took from them all hope of profit when 
the season was favourable. These were the 
causes of so many agricultural labourers 
being out of employment and the same 
causes would continue to operate so long 
as the English market afforded oppor- 
tunities for untaxed farmers to enter into 
competition with our heavily-taxed people. 
As cultivation increased abroad, it must 
diminish at home, and we could not con- 
sume the produce of other countries and 
of our own. He entreated their Lordships 
to examine the eVidence which had been 
collected by their Committee on the Poor- 
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laws ; they would there find the testimony 
of many persons of different stations of 
life concurring in the statement, that much 
land had been thrown out of tillage, that 
the capital of the farmers had been so 
much reduced, they had not the means of 
employing a sufficient number of labourers, 
and the price of produce was insufficient 
to remunerate them. In some poor-land 
districts one fourth of the population was 
out of employment, but if adequate prices 
could be procured, sufficient employment 
could be found for the whole of them. 
This Bill was an attempt to compel the 
farmers to do what they could not do in their 
present condition, and what, if their situ- 
ation was improved, they would be glad to 
do without compulsion. His noble friend 
proposed to exempt tithe owners from 
the operation of the Bill, but annexed a 
condition which he (Lord Wynford) could 
not understand. He also proposed to 
make a distinction between pasture and 
corn-land farms, but he was afraid it 
would be very difficult to introduce any 
clause to provide for these two descriptions 
of land. The small farmers would also 
demand attention, many of whom employed 
no labourers beyond their own families. 
Were such persons to pay a labour rate ? 
If that were proposed, it would do incon- 
ceivable mischief. There were other ob- 
jections to the measure, which, if it went 
into a Committee, he should feel it his duty 
to state, but every attempt to relieve the 
poor should, in his opinion, be encouraged, 
and, therefore, although he believed the 
existing evils lay too deep for this Bill 
to reach—he should vote for the second 
reading, being convinced, that no beneficial 
scheme could be devised without much 
discussion. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, one of his 
principal objects in proposing the measure 
was, that the practice of supporting able 
bodied men without labour, out of the poor- 
rates should not be continued. With re- 
spect to the objection taken by the noble 
and learned Lord (Wynford) as regarded the 
small farmers and shopkeepers, he expected 
that these persons would be very much bene- 
fitted if the measure was carried into execu- 
tion. In a large parish in which he had in- 
troduced a similar plan, fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, it had been the practice pre- 
viously to support the great body of agri- 
cultural labourers by paying part of their 
wages out of the poor rates; now the small 
farmer and shopkeeper contributed to 
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this rate as much in proportion as the 
largest farmer in the parish. He wished 
to do justice to the proprietors and occu- 
piers of the soil, and admitted to its fullest 
extent the argument, that it was distress 
which prevented them from being liberal 
to those whom they ought to have employ- 
ed. They were reduced in circumstances 
and fallen in fortune, but even at their 
expense it was necessary immediately to 
do justice to the peasantry of England. 
By providing them employment during the 
winter months, their moral condition would 
be improved, and they would be re- 
stored to that state of honest independence 
which was once the characteristic of the 
agricultural labourer. Above all, it would 
restore those kindly feelings which he 
deeply lamented should have been ever 
destroyed, that once existed between the 
owners and occupiers of the soil, and 
their industrious servants. He would not 
enter further into the evils which affected 
this class, but at a future time he might 
feel it his duty to bring their state before 
their Lordships. At present he could 
only say, he believed his Bill would be 
attended with beneficial results if passed. 

The Marquis of Lansdown felt the 
strongest objections to all the regulations 
of the Bill before their Lordships, with the 
exception of that clause which enabled 
parishes to hire a larger quantity of land 
than at present, for the employment of the 
labouring poor. He believed that quantity 
was only twenty acres. No advantage 
could possibly be derived from this small 
proportion. It was not sufficient, generally, 
to benefit one-eighth of the population. 
To increase this quantity was the only 
point of the noble Lord’s measure to 
which he could assent. With respect to 
the principle of the Bill, he thought its 
only effect would be, an additional poor- 
rate, and he must call for the assistance 
of the House to join him in opposing such 
an addition. The Bill, too, he believed, 
would tend to confirm all that was most 
mischievous in the administration of the 
Poor-laws as they at present existed, 
because it gave to Magistrates the power 
of fixing the rate at which the labouring 
poor should be employed, and from their 
decision there was no appeal. From the 
moment their Lordships laid down a 
certain amount as wages, from that mo- 
ment the farmers would refuse to pay a 
higher rate than the law allowed. ‘The 
parish overseers were to estimate the 
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unemployed poor in their several parishes, 
and the number to be employed by each 
farmer was then to be settled. The 
Magistrates were to see that each one 
employed the regulated proportion. They 
were to inquire into the number of his 
family, and apportion the number of ser- 
vants he would require. ‘That was a sys- 


Agricultural 


tem of interference that could not be | 
carried into ‘effect, and would not be | 


tolerated. He also considered the measure 
highly objectionable, inasmuch as it in- 
terfered with the farmer in the manage- 
ment of his estate, by dictating the exact 
quantity of labourers he was to employ : 
moreover, by exempting the farmer from 
the payment of the rate, on the condition 
of his employing a certain number of 
labourers, this Bill made it his interest to 
employ the cheapest and worst set of 
workmen. The noble Earl had stated, 
that he did not intend this measure to be 
a fixed one, but proposed that it should 
operate for two years only. The House, 
however, must be aware of the extreme 
difficulty of getting rid of a measure of 
this kind after it had once been acted 
upon. He admitted, that the state of the 
labouring poor deserved the serious at- 
tention of Parliament; but it was their 
duty to examine most carefully the means 
proposed to remove the existing evils ; for 
when once any measure was carried into 
operation, they could not at their pleasure 
get rid of it so easily as of any other 
sort of legislative remedy. Another ob- 
jection was, that it would tend to make 
parishes the sole tenants of the land. The 
authorities to be created by this Bill would, 
as it appeared to him, after it had been a 
short time in operation, get into the man- 
agement and control of all the land. The 
farmers and occupants were not to have 
the management of the number of hands 
they employed—that was to rest with the 
parish overseers. This would take from 
the farmers the desire of having land in 
their hands; and in proportion as they 
had less, the parish would have more. In 
this manner the whole labouring popula- 
tion might be cast upon the parish author- 
ities. There were circumstances, he 
confessed, in the state of the labouring 
poor, which called for anxious consi- 
deration on the part of every man 
who valued the peace and happiness of 
the country; and he thought it desirable 
that some measure should be adopted, with 
a view to give the labouring population 
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employment. He did not think, that the 
present measure ought to receive the 
sanction of the House; but he trusted 
that Parliament would not separate with- 
out being induced, under the recom- 
mendation of his Majesty’s Government, 
to agree to the granting of certain sums of 
money to particular individuals, by which 
a considerable excitement to labour might 
be created. In that way encouragement 
might be given to individuals to embark 
in undertakings which would return them 
a due proportion of profit; but compelling 
a farmer to provide that which he could 
not with any regard to his own interest 
give, would, he thought, be detrimental to 
the agriculture of the country, the pros- 
perity of which, after all, must be the 
foundation to which they must look for 
the encouragement of labour, and the relief 
of the labouring classes. He felt it his 
duty to oppose the Bill. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, the noble 
Marquis had misunderstood one or two of 
the proposed enactments ofthe Bill. It was 
by no means the intention of the Bill that 
the number of labourers which each 
farmer should employ was to be regulated 
by the Magistrates or Overseers. It would, 
indeed, be a most objectionable measure 
to give power to any individual to decide 
on the number of labourers his neighbour 
should employ. The noble Marquis had 
stated, also, that the proposed measure 
would have the effect of encouraging idle- 
ness; and that able-bodied men would, 
through laziness, prefer being supported 
by the parish-rate to working; but it was 
expressly stated in the Bill, that no able- 
bodied man should have any claim what- 
ever on the rates, except in return for work. 
Able-bodied men might derive assistance, 
in case of a temporary want of employment, 
but they would not encourage idleness. 
He by no means denied, that there were 
points in the Bill which required amend- 
ment; he was anxious it should go into 
Committee, where the objections could be 
entered into, This could not be called a 
compulsory measure in any respect: the 
rate to be levied required the consent of a 
certain proportion of the inhabitants of 
the parish; it could not be levied at the 
will of the Magistrates. He sincetely 
hoped the noble Marquis would not 
persevere in his opposition, but permit the 
Bill to go into Cammittee. 

The Marquis of Lansdown admitted, 
that nothing could be worse than the 
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present state of the labouring classes of 


this country—but, he repeated, he did not 
think the proposal of the noble Earl would 
tend to their relief. The noble Earl had 
certainly shown he had not understood the 
intention with which the Bill was proposed, 
but he must confess, that the noble 
‘arl’s explanation had only confirmed his 
opposition. He found, by the Bill, that 
the parish officers were to class the la- 
bourers, and that the Justices were to 
apportion and determine the amount and 
rate of wages to be paid. It wasof verylittle 
consequence who apportioned the rate; 
his objection was, that any person should 
have the right of fixing an additional rate 
on the farmers. It was to the principle, 
and not to the details, that he objected, 
and though it was with regret, he found 
it necessary to oppose the Motion. 

The Bishop of London regretted that he 
must oppose the Bill on the same grounds 
as the noble Marquis; for he perceived it 
provided for the assessment of the parish- 
ioners, for the purpose of enabling parish 
officers to have a certain quantity of land 
for the employment of the poor. He was 
also averse from giving parishes the right 
of apportioning the quantity of labourers 
which land might require for tillage. This 
should not be taken out of the hands of 
the farmers; it would inflict injury also 
on the tithe-owner, and the tiller of pas- 
ture land. The occupier of the latter 
would be called on to give employment to 
a certain number of individuals, but the 
tenant had, in all probability, engaged to 
pay a higher rent for such land, under the 
idea that it would not require much expense 
of tillage; and, on this principle, landlords 
always obtained a higher rent for pasture 
than for arable land. If, then, the tenant 
of such pasture land had made an agree- 
ment to pay 2/. 10s. per acre, and was 
obliged either to take a larger number of 
labourers into his employment; or, in case 
of not doing so, submit to pay an ad- 
ditional rate, the profits of his land might 
not amount to the sum he had covenanted 
to pay his landlord for rent. The tithe 
owner, too, was also treated very unjustly 
by the noble Earl’s Bill. In addition to 
the poor-rate on tithes, which the tenant 
paid and deducted, he would, by the noble 
Earl’s. Bill, be obliged to pay a labour- 
rate; and that, too, in some cases, while 
the value of his land was decreasing, as 
in the instance of pasture land. He would 
be compelled to support a certain number 
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of labourers more than he required. This, 
of course, would decrease the value of his 
land, and consequently the tithe-owners’ 
share. In addition to this injustice, he 
did not see how the measure of the noble 
Earl would attain the proposed objects. 
If it would lighten the evils now com- 
plained of, he would certainly be most 
anxious to let it go into the Committee, 
where amendments to the obnoxious 
clauses might be made; but he did not 
think the noble Earl’s Bill would, in any 
manner, benefit the distressed poor. The 
principle of the Bill was defective, and 
appeared only calculated to perpetuate 
and increase the evils complained of. 
How those evils originated merited in- 
quiry: he attributed them to the error 
of following the ancient boundaries of 
parishes in assessing poor-rates, without 
considering the extent of population and 
property. In some parishes, this error 
had been avoided, but in others it was 
acted on. This division of parishes should 
be re-considered as, he believed, thereby 
the burthens of the country might be re- 
lieved. For the reasons he had stated, he 
must oppose the proposition of the noble 
Earl. 

The Marquis of Salisbury did not ap- 
prove of the Bill in all its details, but he 
thought there were parts of it which it 
might be desirable to pass into a law; he, 
therefore, trusted the House would allow 
the Bill to go into a Committee, where, 
he thought, it might undergo such revision 
as would remove the objections of the 
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/ noble Marquis, and the right rev. Prelate. 





Should this suggestion not meet with their 
Lordships’ approval he should propose to 
the noble Lord to withdraw his Bill as it 
stood in its present form, and not allow it 
to be negatived, for, if he did, the effect 
would be, todeprive them of carrying those 
points of the Bill which appeared de- 
sirable. He hoped the noble Marquis 
and right rev. Prelate would not persevere 
in their opposition, but would allow the 
Bill to be discussed in Committee. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he could 
not allow the Bill to go through the form 
of a second reading. He believed, that 
the Bill was radicaily wrong in principle, 
and tended solely to perpetuate one of 
the greatest evils of the present system of 
poor-laws. It put the improvident and 
the provident man, the man who spent 
his summer and autumn earnings in the 
beer-shop or public-house, and the man 
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who preserved those earnings for his sup- 
port in the winter, in precisely the same 
situation : it did more, it actually encou- 
raged the opinion, unhappily existing 
among some classes in the country, that 
whether a man were prudent or not it 
made no difference, for at all events 
he must be provided for. Entertaining 
as he did this opinion oi the Bill, unless 
the noble Earl wished to withdraw his 
motion, he should have no hesitation in 
moving that it be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Lord LEllenborough entertained great 
doubts as to the expediency of the mea- 
sure, but recommended the House to 
allow the Bill to go to a Committee, in 
deference to its author, than whom nobody 
had more attended to the state of the 
labouring poor. He did not, however, 
mean to say, that the Bill would be found 
to be an efficient measure. 

Viscount Melbourne considered, that the 
state of the labouring poor deserved their 
Lordships’ serious consideration, but at 
the same time they must take care not to 
violate sound and wholesome principles. 
The preamble of the Bill was as follows: 
‘Whereas, to the great injury of a parish 
in which many occupiers of land may be 
found, who are employing their full pro- 
portion of labourers belonging to the pa- 
rish in which their land is situated, where- 
by such labourers have avoided becoming 
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chargeable to the said parish, other occu- | 


piers of lands and tenements with equal 
ability have refused so to do.” 
must contend, contained statements, of the 
correctness of which it was difficult, if not 
impossible, for their Lordships to form a 
correct judgment, without an inquiry into 
each particular case to which they referred. 
For example, it was stated, that on cer- 
tain portions of land only a certain num- 
ber of labourers were employed, and that 
on such land more might be engaged. 
How were their Lordships to decide such 
acase? Were they to regulate the man- 
ner in which each individual should ma- 
nage his land, and the number of labourers 
he should employ? The thing was im- 
possible. The preamble went on to say, 
—‘‘ And whereas, it was expedient, that 
encouragement should be given to such 
landholders as are willing to employ their 
full proportion of labourers, and to the 
end that such persons may not be sub- 
jected to the additional burthen of contri- 
buting to the maintenance of these la- 
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bourers, whom the other landowners in 
the parish ought to employ.” Now, how 
could their Lordships affirm such a state- 
ment as this? How could they know 
that certain farmers had equal abilities to 
employ labourers? This preamble con- 
; tained such dangerous principles, that it 
ought not to receive the sanction of asecond 
reading. No man was more anxious than 
he was to do every thing which could im- 
prove the condition of the labouring classes 
in agriculture, but he did not think, that the 
proposed measure would have that effect. 
He was, therefore, unwilling to vote for 
the second reading of this Bill, and send- 
ing it toa Committee, which would only 
create a delusion in the public mind, and 
raise hopes as to the improvement of the 
condition of the labouring classes, which, 
by this Bill, could never be realized. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
would vote for the second reading, in 
order to see what might be done in the 
Committee, as the practice which one part 
of the Bill proposed to introduce was 
| already adopted, and with good effect, 
| by many parishes in England. Hedid not 
think, however, they should attempt to 
force its adoption, but when he saw that 
such a plan had been adopted in certain 
places, voluntarily, he could not refuse his 
assent to the second reading of a Bill 
which only went to ensure the more ge- 
neral adoption of a beneficial practice. 
He was anxious to ascertain if it was not 
possible to render that practice more gene- 
ral. He also wished to send the Bill toa 
Committee for this additional reason-—— 

that there was one part of it on which 
‘most of their Lordships seemed to be 
-agreed, and it might be a matter of con- 
| sideration, whether it would not be ad- 
visable to divide the Bill into two, and to 
| preserve that part in a separate form on 
which so many of their Lordships seemed 
to be agreed. 

Earl Grey could not consent to the 
‘second reading of a Bill, in the principle 

of which he could not concur. If he 
| could agree in the principle, he should 
| have no objection to go to a Committee to 
'examine its details; but when he heard 
| so many noble Lords declare the principle 
| vicious and the details objectionable, he 
did not think, that by going into a Com- 
| mittee, they would have any chance of 
| correcting either tlre one or the other, and 
| therefore, he could not support the second 
reading, He admitted the existence of 
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that distress which it was sought to relieve, 
but it did not follow that they were 
therefore to adopt every measure which 
was proposed as a measure of relief. 
This. Bill would tend, he thought, to 
raise hopes which could not be realized 
by it. He had no objection to that part 
of the Bill which provided, that parishes 
might hire land on lease for the employ- 
ment of their poor; he thought this might 
do much good, if properly managed. As 
to going into the Committee for the pur- 
pose of dividing the Bill, he thought the 
more simple and easy course would be, if 
there were any part of it that could be 
adopted, to introduce it in a separate form 
to the House; and he therefore recom- 
mended, that it should be withdrawn, and 
the unobjectionable part introduced as a 
new Bill, This would be the better course, 
as objections were entertained by several 
of his noble friends to the measure, both 
in principle and detail. He gave the 
fullest credit to the intentions of the noble 
Earl, but he did not think they could be 
achieved by this Bill, and if the motion 
was persisted in, he must vote against the 
second reading. 

The Earl of Carnarvon would have 
assented to going into the Committee, if 
he did not see the utter hopelessness of 
coming out of it with any practicable 
result. The objections were so strong, 
that no amendments could remove them, 
he would, therefore, recommend his noble 
friend to withdraw the Bill. He would 
then have an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward that part of it to which there was 
no objection in a separate shape, and 
with a better prospect of success. ‘Their 
Lordships all felt very acutely the situ- 
ation of the labouring poor, and it must 
be their united wish to devise some mode 
to improve their condition. As the mea- 
sure which the noble Earl had so _be- 
nevolently brought forward did not meet 
with the concurrence of the House, he 
must join in the recommendation of other 
noble Lords, and advise his noble friend 
to withdraw his Bill. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that seeing 
no hope of carrying the measure against 
the opposition offered by the noble Lords 
opposite, he would withdraw it; but after 
this, he would leave the matter to be taken 
up by the Government, satisfied that the 
subject was one which deserved serious 
consideration, and which could not be 
too soon taken in hand, It had been said, 
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the Bill would be a violation of the funds 
intended for the relief of the poor; but 
he contended, the system now adopted 
in many counties was a still greater and 
worse violation. The noble Duke had pro- 
perly stated, that the Bill was not vicious 
in principle, but that its principle had 
been adopted in many parts of the 
country, and he thought that, at least, 
ought to have induced their Lordships 
to go into the Committee. He must, how- 
ever, again strongly impress on the Go- 
vernment the positive necessity of devising 
some remedy for the evils pointed out. 
It would be most impolitic to allow the 
winter to approach, and leave the con- 
dition of the labourer as it was last winter, 
when such effects had been produced. It 
had been said, that if the Bill passed, the 
farmers would not adopt its provisious— 
but wherever the plan had been tried, 
they had shewn no indisposition to class 
the labourers, and pay them according to 
their value. He owed it to the farmers 
and proprietors of land in those counties 
with which he was acquainted, to rescue 
them from the imputations which had 
been cast upon them. 

The Duke of Richmond said, his noble 
friend was too warm on this subject, in 
defending the farmers, who had not been 
attacked; or if any attack had been made 
upon them, from whence had it come? 
Why, it had been made by the Bill, which 
said, they could employ many more la- 
bourers than at present. If, then, they 
found the farmers did not employ so many 
as they ought, how could they be trusted 
to classify them as the Bill proposed ? 

Bill withdrawn. 


Lorp LizvteENnants (IRELAND) Brut. | 
Viscount Melbourne moved the Order of 
the Day, for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee on this Bill. 

Lord Carberry, before going into the 
Committee, begged to ask the noble Lord 
opposite, whether it was the intention of 
Ministers that there should be any qua- 
lification for the office of Magistrate in 
Ireland, similar to what was required in 
England ? 

Lord Plunkett, in reply, said, the Bill 
now before the House had no reference 
whatever to the qualifications of persons 
holding the Commission of the Peace. It 
referred only to the appointment of Lord- 
lieutenants of counties in Ireland. Should 
the noble Lord require any information as 
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to those holding the Commission of the 
Peace, he should be happy at any other 
time to give him all the information in his 
power. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that before 
going into the Committee on this Bill, he 
was anxious to make a few remarks as to 
its object. He had endeavoured to make 
himself well acquainted with it, and had 
read the Bill with much care, and had 
also attended to the speech of the noble 
Viscount in explanation of its principles. 
The Bill was to create Lords-lieutenant 
for the several counties in Ireland, on the 
principle that there should be some certain 
medium of communication between the 
Government of Ireland and the Magis- 
tracy of the several counties. That such 
a medium should exist he admitted, for 
without the aid of local knowledge the 
appointment of persons to the Commis- 
sion of the Peace would be a matter of 
much difficulty. He admitted also, that 
it was most desirable the law and prac- 
tice of England and Ireland should be 
assimilated in these respects, but in com- 
paring the proposed measure with these 
objects, he did not see clearly how they 
were to be attained. The object was, to 
appoint a Lord-licutenant to each county 
in Ireland, a sort of military, as well as 
civil officer, who was to be in communi- 
cation with the Irish Government; but he 
thought that the custodes rotulorum of 
the counties were the persons through 
whom such communication might be very 
well made; if so, why not revive the 
duties of this office if they had lain dor- 
mant? Why was it necessary to create 
an officer to do those duties which might 
be very well performed by officers at 
present existing? If there were any of 
them non-resident, a bill could be intro- 
duced transferring the authority to others. 
It might be said, that these officers had 
not hitherto performed their duties ; but if 
they had not done so, it did not follow 
that they were unable to perform them. 
In the state of party feeling which had 
so long existed in Ireland—not that which 
was understood here by the distinction of 
Whig and Tory, but that dark and malig- 
nant spirit which extended to political | t 
and social relations between man and 
man, which manifested itself in acts of 
favour or acts of hostility, and pervaded 
every class from high to low—that acri- 
monious spirit, he was aware, the noble 
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done much to abolish, but existing as it 
still did, he would ask him, if he thought 
the time had arrived when so much poli- 
tical power as this Bill would confer might 
be pormnacnlty placed in the hands of 
individuals? The Catholic Relief Bill 
went far to remove political animosities 
and party prejudices; indeed, it had ex- 
ceeded in that respect the most sanguine 
expectations; but, still he doubted if it 
was wise to confer the power this Bill 
would give on one individual in each 
county. Let it also be considered, that 
as the office of Custos Rotulorum was to 
be continued, the appointment of a new 
officer, with nearly similar powers, might 
tend to create a collision of authority, 
which it would be well in any case to 
avoid, but more particularly in Ireland. 
The Custos Rotulorum would claim his 
rights, and there might be persons who 
would say to the officer newly appointed, 
** J will not attend to you, while I have an 
ancient officer who has authority to direct 
me.” He cautioned the Government, there- 
fore, against a measure which would be 
looked upon by manyas solely intended for 
the purpose of increasing their patronage. 
He thought by the appointment of custodes 
rotulorum, instead of Lord-lieutenants, 
Ministers would relieve themselves from 
this imputation. It would also relieve 
the Government from the solicitation of 
their own friends, for they might say— 
“here is an opportunity by which you 
may confer upon us, at least, posts of 
honour and influence.” From such soli- 
citations as these, Ministers would be 
relieved, by adopting the course he had 
ventured to suggest. He did, therefore, 
hope, that they would reconsider the 
subject, and reflect on what the situation 
of the custodes rotulorum would be, if 
they appointed others to the situation of 
Lords-lieutenant. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, as one of 
the custodes rotulorum of Ireland, felt it 
necessary to say, that the office was one 
of very inconsiderable patronage ; but that 
officer might, in his opinion, perform all 
the duties of the proposed Lord-lieute- 
nants. He could not see the policy of 
taking away all the governors and deputy 
governors of counties in Ireland at one 
fell-swoop. He would suppose, that tirese 
officers had executed their duties with 
fidelity and ability~many years. Would 
it be fair to place a Lord-lieutenant over 
such men’s heads? The Custos Rotulo- 
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rum had hitherto had the recommendation 
of persons to be appointed to commis- 
sions of the peace; and how, he wanted 
to know, was the Bill to operate? Were 
the officers to act together or separate ? 
Was there to be a sort of military as well 
as civil officer over each county? If the 
Custos Rotulorum was selected, and had 
the office given him, that might be fair, but 
it would be unfair and unjust to remove 
him without any imputation whatever 
against his character. It would be con- 
sidered, that the only object of the change 
was, to create offices for persons more 
friendly to the views of Government. This 
was, on that ground, a highly objection- 
able measure, because it would place 
nearly the whole political power of the 
counties of Ireland in the hands of one 
class of men. It would take from the 
Custos Rotulorum the power he had here- 
tofore, of recommending persons for the 
Commission of the Peace to the Lord 
Chancellor, and would thus place the 
whole Magistracy in the power of the 
Lord Chancellor, and if they should have 
a Radical Lord Chancellor, he would, of 
course, take the recommendation of the 
newly-appointed Lord-lieutenant in pre- 
ference to that of the former Custos 
Rotulorum. What he wished to ascertain 
was, whether the latter Officer was to 
retain the power which had been in 
courtesy allowed him, of recommending 
persons for the office of Magistrates ? He 
questioned the propriety, in the present 
state of Ireland, of- exalting one person 
over another, more especially when the 
persons to be abased had conducted them- 
selves with propriety, and with the appro- 
bation of the country in which they re- 
sided. Their Lordships would be aware 
that some benefit resulted from the attach- 
ment borne to the individuals who exer- 
cised power. Unless Government united 
the offices, it would meet great difficulties, 
and its measure would be very unpopular. 
Tor these reasons, and knowing the feel- 
ings of the country, he had moved for 
the return of Governors in each county of 
Ireland, specifying those who also held 
the office of Custos Rotulorum. When 
this Return was on the Table, they would 
be able to ascertain who were the persons 
in office, and in what manner they had 
performed their duties. He wished this 
Return to be on the Table before the Bill 
was pressed forward; but he would not 
delay the Bill if the Government thought 
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it necessary. He begged to add a few 
words with respect to what had been said 
by the noble Earl at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government, on a previous oc- 
casion, as to the probability of doing away 
with the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
The noble Earl’s language appeared to 
imply, that such a change was contem- 
plated by Government. If that was the 
case, he assured the noble Earl, no mea- 
sure more disastrous or pregnant with 
mischief to Ireland, could well be con- 
ceived. Indeed, the mere expression 
of the sentiment was calculated to do 
much mischief. He had heard it with dis- 
may. This unadvised change was, he 
knew, recommended in another place, 
but the small minority by which that 
proposition was supported, gave him an 
additional reason to hope that it would be 
scouted for ever. If it was revived, the 
Minister who proposed it would cer- 
tainly rue the day when it should be 
carried into effect. It was the residence 
of the Lord Lieutenant and the little regal 
display at Dublin which still invested the 
metropolis of Ireland with something of a 
charm to the people, and added to the 
advantages of having such individuals as 
the Duke of Northumberland spending 
their princely wealth, and contributing to 
the happiness and prosperity of the capital, 
made the Irish still think they were an 
independent people. These feelings would 
be completely destroyed if the Lord 
Lieutenancy was removed. The young 
persons of that country who had not the 
means of coming to England, would be 
deprived of that introduction to the 
world which they at present attained by 
resorting to the Vice-regal Court at 
Dublin. As an Irishman, he must ex- 
press his regret that such a measure 
was contemplated: he believed it would 
be an imprudent and dangerous step, 
and he trusted the noble Earl would 
give some explanation on the point, since 
he was satisfied, that nothing could have 
more tended to unsettle men’s minds in 
that country than entertaining a project 
to remove the Lord Lieutenant, and abolish 
the Lord Lieutenancy. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that perhaps 
their Lordships would permit him, without 
attempting to reply to the extraneous topics 
which had been introduced by the noble 
Marquis, to answer those points only which 
related to the measure under their con- 
sideration. In the first place, he begged 
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to assure the noble Marquis that there was | 


no desire to press this measure through the 
House with any undue haste, Secondly, 
that the argument of the noble Marquis, 
as well as that of the noble Earl who spoke 
first upon the subject, appeared to have 
been founded in a total mistake, so much 


so, that had not the noble Marquis | 


himself said he was a Custos Rotulorum, 
he should bave supposed he had no know- 


ledge whatever on the subject. The noble | 


Marquis contended, that we should assimi- 
late the practice of the two countries by 
vesting the offices of Governor of the 
county and Custos Rotulorum in one and 
the same person, as was done in Eng- 
land, while the noble Marquis himself ad- 
mitted, that the settlement of these offices 
should be in accordance with the habits 
and usages of the country. He agreed 
with the noble Marquis, and therefore ap- 
prized him that as the usage and practice 
of uniting the offices of Governor of the 
county and Custos Rotulorum, had never 
existed in Ireland, so the latter had no pre. 
tence to the privileges which custom and 
habit had given to the same officers in Eng- 
land. Thus they were entirely relieved from 
the difficulties which had been pressed 
upon them on that point. He had distinctly 
stated to their Lordships, on a former 
occasion, that he was doubtful of the 
wisdom of introducing the same practice 
with regard to the Lieutenants of counties 
in Ireland, as prevailed in England. He 
did not know how a different system had 
grown up in the two countries ;_ probably 
it might have proceeded from some of the 
causes alluded to by the noble Earl. 
He would not take up their Lordships’ 
time by replying to the sarcasms which 
the noble Marquis had indulged in. The 
noble Marquis accused the Government 
of a desire to gain a greater influence by 
retaining to itself the right of appointing 
the Lord-lieutenants of countiesin Ireland, 
but that was not the question, which was, 
whether the general provisions of the Bill 
were wise. Every establishment newly in- 
troduced, necessarily increased for a time 
the influence of the Government, But 
this influence was only the fair and natural 
increase of the power which it was neces- 
sary the executive Government should 
possess to conduct the public business of 
the country, and he could assure the noble 
Marquis, in framing the provisions of the 
Bill they had no eye to an undue increase 
of their power or patronage. 
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The Marquis of Londonderry was not 
aware that he had indulged in any sar- 
-casms. But when the noble Lord declared 
that the circumstances to which he refer- 
red were extraneous to the subject under 
consideration, he thought the noble Se- 
cretary himself had indulged in sarcasm, 
for the Observations he had made were 
_ chiefly confined to the question before the 
| House. 

Lord Plunkett rose to order. The 
/noble Marquis had no right to speak but 
for the purpose of explanation; but the 
noble Marquis had not offered a word in 
explanation of what fell from him in his 
first address. He thought, therefore, the 
ordinary rules of the House should be en- 
| forced, and the noble Marquis be only al- 
lowed to speak in explanation. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
was perfectly in order when he stated, 
that the charge of introducing extraneous 
matter was unfounded. 

Earl Grey observed, it was not explana- 
tion, to prove that any noble Lord was not 
subject to a particular observation. That, 
he apprehended, came within the range of 
reply. Explanation was properly limited 
to those points on which a speaker had 
been misunderstood. The noble Marquis 
had not stated, that he had been mis- 
represented; he therefore could have no 
right to speak. It frequently happened, 
under the pretence of explanation, two, 
three, or more speeches were made by the 
same individual, on the same subject, to 
the inconvenience of the House, and to 
the delay of public business. He, therefore, 
thought it right to enforce the rules of 
the House. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, if the 
rules of the House prevented him from 
refuting the charge now, he should cer- 
tainly do so in the Committee. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to 
speak only on the Bill. When this ques- 
tion was discussed before, he had been 
perfectly aware of the existence of the 
Custodes Rotulorum in Ireland, and that 
many of these officers also held the office 
of Governors of Counties. He was, like- 
wise, aware that it was the practice in this 
country that the Custodes Rotulorum 
should recommend the persons to serve as 
Magistrates, to the Lord Chancellor. That 
practice had originated in courtesy, and 
was now invariable, although, in fact, there 
was no law to enforce it. He understood 
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like that of England, and that the Lord 
Lieutenants were to have the privilege of 
recommending Magistrates in the same 
manner as in this country, The noble 
Lord, however, had explained, on a for- 
mer occasion, that it was not the intention 
of Government to carry this into effect 
immediately, but let the system be acted 
on by degrees. Looking at the present 
list of the Custodes Rotulorum in Ireland, 
he thought they were the fittest persons to 
be intrusted with this power. They 
must necessarily, from their superior local 
knowledge, be the best qualified to judge 
of those to whom ought to be confided 
the Magisterial duties. ‘They were the 
parties, therefore, to whom the privilege of 
recommendation should be given. He 
must particularly direct the notice of Go- 
vernment to one point as most essential, 
which was, that the persons intrusted with 
this power should be generally resident in 
Ireland. So important did he consider 
this, that he should like an amendment to 
be introduced into the first clause of the 
Bill, beginning, that no person exercising 
the power of recommending Magistrates 
should quit the country without the per- 
mission of the Lord Lieutenant; and when 
such permission was given, such party 
should not leave Ireland until he had ap- 
pointed a deputy (subject to the approval 
of the Lord Lieutenant) to act for him in 
his absence. The objection stated by his 
noble friend, that the measure would place 
the Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum at 
variance with each other, seemed to him 
unfounded. If the Custos Rotulorum had 
ever been in the habit of appointing Ma- 
gistrates, that would be the effect of the 
measure, but these officers in Ireland had 
no more been in the habit of recommend- 
ing the Magistrates to the Lord Chan- 
cellor than any other individual there re- 
sident, which he considered to be one of 
the great evils of Ireland. He had seen 
printed forms of letters, according to which 
a former Lord Chancellor required that 
application should be made for the ap- 
pointment of Magistrates. These printed 
forms could be filled up by anybody, and 
as the Custodes Rotulorum in Ireland had 
never been in the habit of recommending 
Magistrates, they would not be placed in 
the situations the noble Marquis supposed, 
But whatever changes were to be intro- 
duced, it was above all things necessary, 
that the person intrusted with the power 
of recommending Magistrates should pos- 
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sess the confidence of the Government 
and the country. 

Earl Grey thanked the noble Duke for 
the candid and manly manner in which he 
had supported a measure essential for the 
good government of Ireland. The noble 
Duke had given a complete answer to all 
the objections that had been raised. With 
regard to what fell from the noble Mar- 
quis, that he (Earl Grey) had made a de- 
claration on some former occasion which 
had thrown all Ireland into alarm, and 
filled him with dismay, he was at a loss to 
imaginewhat the noble Marquiscould mean, 
until he went on to state that he fancied 
it was in contemplation of Government to 
abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. What he had stated was, that 
whatever opinion might be entertained as 
to the expediency of keeping up the office 
of Lord Lieutenant, that would be a ques- 
tion to be considered on some future ocea- 
sion, but that at present he had no hesita- 
tion in avowing his opinion, that it would 
be highly inexpedient to remove that of- 
ficer. He had then particularly observed, 
that this measure was introduced with no 
such view, and must be judged on its own 
merits. This was his statement, which 
the noble Marquis, by some strange per- 
version of its meaning, had construed into 
a declaration that the Government in- 
tended to abolish the high and important 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
was not prepared to expect any opposition 
to the measure before the House in this 
stage, and he thought the course pursued by 
the two noble Lords opposite somewhat un- 
usual. Although those noble Lords pro- 
fessed not to vote against the Bill, yet they 
had shown as much opposition as possible. 
As the objection raised to the increased pa- 
tronage of the Crown, supposed to be given 
by the provisions of this Bill, had met 
so complete an answer from the noble 
Duke, he should no further notice it than 
to observe, it would be a most extraor- 
dinary limitation of the powers of the 
Crown if it were to be deprived of the 
appointment of such important officers as 
Lords Lieutenants of counties. He was 
regardless of the imputation which had 
been cast upon him, of selecting persons to 
fill these important offices from those who 
entertained party and particular opinions, 
It would be seen when the appointments 
took place, whether the Government had 
been guided by any such feelings, and 
until then the noble Lord opposite might 
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imagine what he pleased. He hoped, if 


this was a proper Bill, and these officers 
were to be appointed, that they would be 
left to the appointment of the Crown, 
under the responsibility of those Ministers, 
who were liable, on all occasions, for their 
advice to the Sovereign. With respect to 
the qualification of those persons, no 
doubt they should be of high character 
and rank, and above all, as suggested by 
the noble Duke, residents in the country. 
Ile had considered whether it would be 
possible to introduce into this Bill any 
limitation or provision to compel the Lord 
Lieutenants to reside in the country during 
the period of their appointment ; but there 
was great difficulty on this point. In the 
first appointments, undoubtedly, residence 
would be an indispensable qualification, 
and he trusted the same qualification 
would be required, under whatever Govern- 
ment the country might be placed. He 
doubted whether it would be possible, 
by the construction of any clause, to pro- 
vide for that object effectually without 
incurring the risk of putting into the hands 
of the executive Government of Ireland 
power greater, perhaps, than it ought to 
possess. The clause proposed by the 
noble Duke might be effectual, but it would 
place an extraordinary power in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which 
might, at some time, be tyrannically ex- 
ercised. He trusted that residence would be 
enforced, if not by a provision of the Bill, 
at least by whatever executive power might 
be in existence when the appointments 
were made. 

The Earl of Wicklow explained. The 
noble Earl had described him as an oppo- 
nent of the measure, although he had dis- 
tinctly stated it was his intention to sup- 
port it. He had wished, indeed, for some 
explanation on particular points. 

Lord Plunkett would not have troubled 
their Lordships but for the mistake under 
which the noble Marquis and noble Earl 
evidently laboured, as to the practices and 
usages to which they had alluded, and 
upon which they had founded their objec- 
tions. The whole of the argument ad- 
vanced by them had, however, been com- 
pletely answered by the noble Duke oppo- 
site. The noble Marquis, considering that 
the motion for the further progress of the 
Bill was only a matter of course, had un- 
usually indulged himself in a very exten- 
sive range of observations. The noble 
Marquis had insinuated that the Ministers’ 
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object in bringing forward this Bill was to 
increase the patronage of the Crown. 
Certainly he should have thought the 
known characters of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would have exempted them from any 
such insinuations ; and he honed there was 
no other noble Lord in the House who 
would for one moment suppose they were 
actuated by such paltry motives as the 
noble Marquis had ascribed to them. He 
did not believe the noble Marquis would 
act on such motives, and he would be pro- 
perly indignant if they were attributed to 
him. Noble minds should be the last to 
impute to others what they would them- 
selves be ashamed of. The noble Marquis 
was himself the Custos Rotulorum of two 
counties, though he was not acquainted 
with the particular circumstances which 
had given rise to this plurality of offices, 
and he seemed to suppose, that a case 
might arise in which the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland might be influenced by the 
thoughts of patronage. If this was what 
the noble Marquis meant, why did he 
make the charge under the colour of an 
insinuation? Why did he not bring it 
forward in direct terms, and particularize 
the grounds for his supposition ? Nothing 
was more offensive than insinuations of 
that sort. For his part, he repelled with 
scorn and indignation the imputation at- 
tempted to be cast upon him, and defied 
any man, from the first moment of his po- 
litical existence, to look upon his cha- 
racter and conduct and then charge him 
with being a Radical. If he referred to 
his personal experience, he should find 
many applications had been made to him 
to appoint Magistrates; and even the 
noble Marquis himself, as Custos Rotu- 
lorum or Governor of a county (for appli- 
cations must necessarily be made under the 
latter character) had applied to him twice, 
and he asked the noble Marquis whether 
he thought it just}and honourable to in- 
sinuate that he had been biassed by poli- 
tical feelings in his decision on these ap- 
plications? He thought he had a right to 
complain of such insinuations ; because, as 
a Peer of Parliament, he exercised his dis- 
cretion and favoured the Reform Bill, 
therefore he was to be considered as a 
Radical Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He 
warned the noble Marquis against indulg- 
ing in such insinuations which created 
pain wherever they fell, and to avoid the 
possibility of laying himself open to similar 
allusions, as the noble Marquis was, per- 
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haps, not perfectly invulnerable to political 
feelings. He felt a diffidence in defend- 
ing himself, having been but a short time 
in that House, but although he had not 
taken his seat there as one of the hereditary 
Nobility, yet he had a right to maintain 
his character. 

The Bull went through the Committee. 


rent rrrtaenI—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 8, 1831. 


Mrinutes.} Bills. The Customs Oaths Bill, and the Duchy 
of Cornwall Lease Bill were brought up from the Commons. 


Poor Lawsin IrnELAND.|] The Mar- 
quis of Downshire, in presenting a Petition 
which, he said, was most respectably 
signed, from Wine Merchants in the City 
of Dublin, praying that additional Duties 
might not be enforced upon certain Wines, 
said, he wished to take that opportunity of 
correcting a mis-statement which had been 
circulated through the public Press in 
Ireland, respecting what he had said last 
week, when presenting a Petition from 
Newry, on the subject of the Poor-laws. 
It was erroneously stated, that he had 
brought in a bill relating to the establish- 
ment of Poor-laws in Ireland. He had 
done no such thing. On the contrary, he 
had stated, that although he had formed 
no opinion himself upon the subject, yet 
he considered it one of importance, and 
deserving the attention of Parliament. He 
had also stated, at the same time, his con- 
viction, that the more attention was paid 
to important subjects connected with Ire- 
land, the more advantage would be likely 
to be derived from them; and that they 
should not (to use the expression which 
he had before used) be determined on in 
a crude state. He had troubled their 
Lordships with these few words because he 
was unwilling that it should be supposed 
he had pledged himself to a measure, 
respecting which, on the contrary, he had 
not yet made up his mind. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 8, 1831. 


Minutes.] New Writs moved; for Milborne Port, in the 
room of RicHARD LALER SHEIL, Esq., who had made his 
Election for the County of Louth; for Cashel, in the 
room of MATTHEW PENNEFATHER, Esq. who had aec- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds; for the County of Roscom- 
mon, in the room of OwkgN O’Connor, Esy. deceased; 
for Okeampton, in the room of W. H. TRANT, Esq. who 
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had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; for Winchilsea, in 
the room of S. Lusu1neTon, Esq, who had made his Elec- 
tion for Ilchester; and for Westbury, in the room of H. 
HANMER, Esq, who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. HosHousE, from the 
Parish Officers of St. James, Westminster, for an account 
of Monies received from the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, for deficiencies in the Poor-rates, arising from 
Houses and Buildings taken down or shut up by Authority 
of the Act 55 George, 3rd Cap. 121, specifying the amounts 
paid in each year, the particulars of the Buildings, and the 
amount of the Assessment for the rate, and of all Monies 
paid to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, on the 
same account:—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, for 
the quantities of Foreign Corn of all kinds Imported for 
Consumption, and that had paid duty, under 9 George 4th, 
Cap. 60, from 1828 to 1st July 1831, and the same account 
of the produce of British Possessions out of Europe :—-On 
the Motion of Mr. Jepnson, for an account of all Receipts 
and Disbursements on Light Houses (Ireland), from 5th 
January 1813, to 5th January, 1831:—On the Motion of 
Mr. Grattan, of thenumber of Freeholders, distinguishing 
501. 202, and 10/., registered in Ireland, upto Ist May, 
18351; and of a Report made, relating to the Navi- 
gation of the River Shannon :—On the Motion of Mr. 
Honeées, for the amount of Poor and County Rates le- 
vied and expended in each Parish, for the year ending 
the 25th of March, 1831; and for an account of Select 
Vestries formed under the Act 59 George 3rd, Cap. 12. 
On the Motion of Mr. S. Ricx, for an account of the 
Assessed Taxes levied in each of the years 1828, 1829, 
and 1850 on the places mentioned in Schedule C of the 
Reform Bill; similar accounts for places in Schedule B. 
Petitions presented. By Sir R. Fercuson, from Roman 
Catholic Freemen of the City of Londonderry to be 
relieved from taking the Oath of Allegiance, previous to 
Voting at Elections. By Mr. Ewart, from the Ship- 
owners of Liverpool, and Merchants and Ship-owners 
of Londonderry, to Repeal the Duties on Marine Insur- 
ances. By Mr. Lanoucuerse, from Taunton, for Re- 
presentatives. By Lord Lowruer, from the Inhabitants 
of Brighton, to return two Members conjointly with 
Cockermouth. By Sir G. Cuerx, from the Scotch Dis- 
tillers, against any alteration in the Distillery Laws. 


Rerorm Perrrions.] Mr. Hunt pre- 
sented a Petition from the Working Classes 
of Manchester, in favour of Universal Suf- 
frage, Annual Parliaments, and Vote by 
Ballot. The petition, the hon. Member 
said, was signed by 19,400 individuals 
belonging to the working classes. He had 
deferred the presentation of it until he saw 
the hon. member for Lancashire (Mr. 
Heywood) in his place, as he should feel 
it his duty to call upon that hon. Member 
to support the prayer of this petition. 
When that hon. Member entered Man- 
chester in triumph after his election, some 
of the flags carried before him on that oc- 
casion, had these mottoes on them, “* No 
Corn Laws”—* Annual Parliaments”— 
** Universal Suffrage” —* Vote by Ballot.” 
The hon. Member was therefore in some 
degree bound to support the prayer of a 
petition which prayed for these things. He 
could not avoid remarking upon the little 
attention which was paid either by the 
supporters or the opponents of the Reform 
Bill to the just claims of the working 
classes. He had heard during the late 
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three nights’ Debate many eloquent 


speeches on that side of the House insup- | mitted to him. 
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eady to support their petitions when trans- 
He had been told by the 


Petitions. 


port of the aristocracy; he had heard | hon. member for Kerry that when the Mi- 
many learned and powerful arguments | 
from the other side of the House in favour | 
of the Bill and of the ten-pounders, but he | 


had not heard a word from either side of | 


| 


the House in favour of the working classes— | 


the 7,000,000 of male adults who were 


to be excluded from the Representation | 


by this Bill, He must put the House in 
possession of parts of the contents of the 
petition. 


The petitioners expressed their | 


loyalty to the King and attachment to_ 


the institutions of the country; they heard | 
occasion, for it was painful, most painful, to 


with pleasure of the extension of the suf- 


frage to the 10/. voters, but expressed their | 
regret that the class to which they belong | 


were excluded. He complained, that 


whenever he had a petition to present in | 
favour of the working classes, he was in- 
terrupted by noise and talking in the 


House. The petitioners further represented 
that the exclusion of the working classes 
from the elective franchise would only tend 
to excite future agitation. He had heard 

the ective franchise called a trust, but he 


must contend that the suffrage belonged | 


to the electors as a matter of right; that it 
was improperly described when spoken of 


asa trust; that from the reign of Edward | 


Ist to that of Henry 6th, a period of 150 
years, every freeman was entitled to a vote 


by Magna Charta; in the reign of Henry | 


the 6th an Act passed which stated, that 
as many persons of small property attend- 
ed election and professed to have an equal 
right to vote with those who possessed large 
property, from which circumstance broils 
and disturbances were likely to ensue, in 


future persons possessing freehold proper- | 
ty to the amount of 40s. should be allowed | 


to vote. 


This was the first disfranchising | 


Act, and from that day down to the present, | 
all the statutes that had been placed on | 
the books had had for their object to— 


abridge the liberties of the people. 


In the | 


time of Edward the Ist, an Act of Parlia- | 


ment was passed to declare Parliament an- 


nual, and he was therefore astonished to | 
hear great Jawyers and Statesmen call those | 


who petitioned for Universal Suffrage and 
Annual Parliaments, wild and visionary 
persons. 


He begged to state, that neither | 


this petition, nor any petition of the kind, | 


had been got up at his instigation. He 
had allowed the working classes, the 
7,000,000 for whom the Bill would do 
nothing, to judge of its merits, and he was 





nisterial Bill should be carried, he would 
stand alone out of doors as the advocate of 
Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, 
and Vote by Ballot; but the hon. Gentle- 
man was mistaken, the working classes 
for whom the Bill did nothing would stand 
by him, while his opponents would only 
have the 500,000 ten-pounders to support 
them. 

Mr. Heywood hoped, that asa new Mem- 
ber he should experience the kind indul- 
gence of the House on this, to him, painful 


have, on the first time he had ever addressed 
the House, to answer an attack like that 
made by the hoo. Member. With regard 
to what had been stated as to the banners 
and mottoes that preceded his triumphal 
entry into Manchester, he begged to say, 
that he was completeiy ignorant of them. 
He wassorry to see petitions of this de- 
scription coming from the working classes 
of Manchester. He had had some inter- 
course with the working classes there ; he 
had their real benefit at heart, and he told 
the delegates who had brought up this pe- 
tition when they waited on him, what he 
honestly and sincerely believed would be 
the case—that what they asked for (name- 
ly, Annual Parliaments and Universal Suf- 
frage) would, if obtained, effect the de- 
struction and starvation of the working 
classes themselves. When the Reform 
Bill was disposed of, he should go back to 
Lancashire, and, aware that he possessed 
some influence with the working classes 
there, he should exercise it to induce them 
to abandon such a course of proceeding 
as this—a course that was so mischievous- 
ly destructive of their best interests. 

Mr. Hume said, that the delegates who 
had conveyed this petition to town, had 
waited on him also, and that he told them 
that they only brought injury on the cause 
of Reform and good government by pre- 
senting such petitions now. The measure 
of Reform, when carried, would benefit 
every individual in the country, not even 
excepting the 7,000,000 of whom the hon. 
member for Preston had spoken, He was 
sorry to see petitions presented calling upon 
the House to do more than it would be pru- 
dent to attempt at the present moment, 
and such petitions were calculated to do 
much mischief. He would moreover main- 
tain, that this petition did not speak the 
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sense of the working classes. He had re- 
ceived a communication from Stockport, 
in which it was stated, that only 2s. 6d. 
could be raised there to defray the expense 
of sending the Delegates to town, and 
when he mentioned that fact to the De- 
legates, they could not deny it. He de- 
precated the idea expressed so often by the 
hon. Member, that the House was indiffer- 
ent to the claims of the labouring classes. 
Mr. Warre protested against the lan- 
guage used by the hon. member for Pres- 
ton on this and former occasions, when the 
hon. Member said, that Members or can- 
didates were bound to support, and were 
rendered responsible and answerable for, 
the inscriptions on flags or banners car- 
ried during the elections. It was too hard 
to impute to the hon. Member any blame 
for the inscriptions, Every person must 
know, who had any experience of contest- 
ed elections, that the zeal of friends, or 
the conduct of pretended friends, might, 
according to this doctrine, involve a can- 
didate to such an extent as to render his 
presence in that House worse than useless. 
It was absurd to pledge a Member to what- 
ever took place at a general election. 
He gave the hon. Member all the bene- 
fit of the argument he had founded on the 
two statutes of Edward Ist, and Henry 
the 6th, but he declared the law ever since 
had a tendency to increase the extent of 
the right of Suffrage, comparing the qua- 
lification of a 40s. freeholder at that time 
to what it wasnow. The hon. Member 
forgot the difference between the value of 
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money in those days and the present. The 
practical effects of these laws had been, to | 
enfranchise the people, not to disfranchise 
them, and he regretted that the hon. Mem- | 
ber persisted in a course of assumption 
which was as little founded on history or 
fact as it was calculated to promote the 
cause of Reform, to which the whole con- 
duct of the hon. Member was hostile. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to say a few | 
words respecting the petition, as he had | 
some previous knowledge of it. The hon. 
member for Preston said that seven millions 
of the population of England would be dis- 
franchised by the Bill. Nowit ought to be 
borne in mind that, according to the last 
return laid before the House, that of 1821, 
the whole population of England was only 
twelve millions, and the one-half of that 
consisted of females : and he should, | 
therefore, be glad to know by what rule of | 
arithmetic the hon. Member, after taking | 
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away six from twelve, could make a re- 
mainder of seven. A deputation had 
waited on him with the petition, and he 
declined to present it. During the inter- 
view which they had with him, some of the 
party asked his seriousopinion whether Mr. 
Hunt had been bribed by the Tories, His 
answer was, that he was convinced he was 
not, for nobody would ever think of bribing 
him. He had also told those persons, that 
he was sure they would care nothing about 
Universal Suffrage when the Bill came into 
operation. He (Mr. O’Connell) had for- 
merly been in favour of Universal Suffrage, 
because he thought that good and cheap 
Government could not be obtained with- 
out it. He was, however, no longer of that 
opinion. The rotten boroughs would be 
destroyed by this measure, there would be 
no longer the nominees of Peers or other 
persons in the House, but each Member 
would be returned by a large constituency. 
He repeated, therefore, that this Billafford- 
ed an ample security for good government, 
He had stated as much to the delegates, 
and warned them, as he would then warn 
hon. Members, not to delay, by finding 
needless faults, the progress of a measure 
which would confer incalculable benefit on 
the country. 

Sir Charles Forbes thought the hon. 
member for Preston deserved praise for 
his sincerity and candour. He had told 
the truth manfully, and as the truth must 
be obnoxious to the ears of Gentlemen 
opposite, he was not surprised at the 
manner in which the hon. Member had 
been treated. He had no doubt that the 
petition spoke the sentiments of the large 
body of the labouring classes: he was con- 
vinced they were not satisfied, and would 
not be, unless much larger concessions were 
made. Their discontent had been entirely 
occasioned by the conduct of Ministers in 
introducing their Reform Bill. Already, 
petitions had been presented from New- 
castle, complaining that this measure 
would disfranchise the children of the 
petitioners. He had watched the conduet 
of the people during the last four months, 
and endeavoured to ascertain their feelings, 
and he was convinced they would not 
cease to petition the House until Universal 
Suffrage was conceded. He could not 
understand upon what grounds the present 
Bill had been framed. On what principle 
was it, that those who paid 3s. 10d, per week 
for their houses were to have votes, while 
to those who paid 3s. 6d. it was refused 7 
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How was it that the man who paid 10/. 
per annum should enjoy the elective fran- 
chise, while he who only paid 9/. 19s. 11d. 
had not the right? The Bill would not 
bear the test of examination, and was an 
attempt to legislate upon absurd and ex- 
travagant principles. He agreed with the 
hon. member for Preston, that a more 
unsatisfactory and incomprehensible mea- 
sure had never been submitted to the 
House. If it was sanctioned, they would 
have to concede, step by step, all that the 
most extravagant Reformers demanded ; 
indeed, he knew that the hon. member for 
Middlesex had advised the people of Scot- 
land to be quiet for the present, for the 
success of the Bill would make it easy to 
obtain, after it was passed, all that they 
had hitherto demanded. He was con- 
vinced that this Bill would do much evil ; 
and, among other things, would operate as 
an inducement to people not to pay their 
rents. Some hon. Members had objected 
to the right of ladies voting; he would 
ask them, on what grounds they opposed 


this proposition? Ladies had the right of 


voting for Directors to the East-India 
Company, and if the right of voting was 
grounded on the possession of property, 
there ought to be no distinction of sex. 
Another reason for wishing the ladies had 
this privilege was, that he thought the 
greater part of them had very proper 
notions about this Reform Bill, and 
properly opposed it, because it was incom- 
prehensible to them, as well as to their 
fathers and brothers, Although many 
Members had called for explanations of 
different clauses, yet none which could be 
understood had been given. He was 
satisfied the most disastrous results would 
accrue to the country from this Bill being 
carried. There was no probability of his 
being a Member of a Reformed House of 
Commons, nor should he desire it ; for he 
had no inclination to mix with the com- 
pany which would probably assemble in 
that House, should the Bill become a 
law. 

Lord Stanley protested against the doc- 
trine, that his Colleague was to be con- 
sidered pledged to certain opinions because 
persons who supported him at his election, 
entertained them, and displayed them on 
flags. He also protested against the tone 
and manner adopted by the hon. member 
for Preston, in lecturing other Members in 
unbecoming language. ‘The hon. Member 
had appealed to him (Lord Stanley) for 
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the correctness of a statement he had 
made, but he could not confirm its ac- 
curacy. The hon. Member said, that he 
never requested petitions to be got up 
ayvainst this Bill; and that, on the con- 
trary, he had cautiously abstained from 
interfering. A paper, however, had been 
put into his hands containing the report 
of the delegates sent up from Manchester 
to get this petition presented, which 
stated, that the hon. Member told them, it 
would be in vain for the people to expect 
any good from the Reform Bill, or that 
the iniquitous Corn-laws would be abol- 
ished. The people of Manchester were 
bound, the hon. Member was reported to 
have said, to support his motion for the 
total abolition of these laws—and he re- 
commended a petition should be got up, 
and as many signatures as possible at- 
tached to it; that it should be worded in 
the strongest language, and sent to him 
before the 15th of the present month, 
upon which day he intended to bring the 
subject before the House. The hon. 
Gentleman complained that other hon. 
Members excited the people to petition 
in favour of the Reform Bill; he had, at 
the same time, declared, that he had never 
asked, or requested, any person to petition 
this House on a subject any way connected 
with that question, which, according to 
this statement, was not correct. With 
respect to the flags borne before his hon. 
Colleague, they were carried probably by 
persons who had no connexion whatever 
with his hon. Colleague, and it was 
monstrous to make him responsible for the 
inscriptions on then. 

Mr. Trevor wished to correct an error 
of the hon. and learned member for Kerry. 
That hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated, that this Bill would not disfran- 
chise any voters; but a large number of 
non-resident freemen who, in many places, 
formed the majority of the voters, would 
be disfranchised. In Durham, for instance, 
all the non-resident freemen would be 
deprived of the right of voting, and the 
greater part of them belonged to the 
labouring classes. 

Mr. O’Connell was sure the hon. Mem- 
ber had made a mistake, when he spoke of 
labouring classes, he meant those who 
were hired once in seven years. 

Mr. George Robinson was surprised, that 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Forbes) 
should have supported the views of the 
hon. member for Preston, who had called 
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himself the Representative of the labouring 
classes, a title he had no more right to 
assume than any other hon. Member. He 
had declared, that the people were deluded 
and deceived by the Bill; but could the hon. 
Member deny that it would give them a 
real, and not nominal, control over their 
Representatives? That was their opinion, 
and he trusted they would find out their 
secret enemies (who supported the Bill by 
their votes, but took every opportunity of 
checking its progress). The hon. member 
for Preston had charged the hon. member 
for Lancashire with deserting the cause of 
the people, because he did not follow the 
example of the hon. Member, in offering 
every opposition in his power to the Bill. 
The public, however, knew the importance 
and value of the measure, and they were 
no further deluded than that some of 
them, under the influence of the hon. 
Member, believed that the measure would 
not benefit them. 

An Hon. Member could not allow the 
observation of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Kerry to pass uncontradicted. All 
his constituents, for he happened to re- 
present one of the boroughs in Schedule 
A, would lose the right of voting under the 
Bill; it was, therefore, monstrous to assert 
that this Bill disfranchised nobody. 

Mr. O’Connell, in explanation said, he 
had denied that the Bill would disfran- 
chise the labouring classes. 

Mr. Labouchere was the Representative 
of a pot-wallopping borough, and a large 
portion of his constituents would be dis- 
franchised by the operation of the Bill, but 
they supported it, although he had 
pointed out to them, that they would lose 
the privilege of voting. The public spirit 
and intelligence of the people destroyed 
the wish to retain privileges which were 
injurious to others, and he claimed for 
them a part of that gratitude which had 
been expressed, and was due to those who, 
out of regard to the public weal, readily 
sacrificed their private advantages. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey could not but ob- 
serve the hollow sympathy shown by hon, 
Members representing rotten boroughs for 
the loss of the labourers’ franchise. He 
could tell them, that where the right of 
voting existed only in consequence of 
abuse, those who now enjoyed it were 
ready to give it up for the benefit of their 
country. He found that sort of noble 
disinterestedness existing among all the 
out-voters of Colchester, who amounted to 
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nearly 900. He had some disinclination 
to disfranchise this large body of his con- 
stituents, but his objections were removed 
by their patriotic conduct; and he was 
happy to think they would, as householders 
have the privilege of voting in the places 
where they resided. With regard to the 
resident 500 voters of Colchester, more 
than 300 would still retain the suffrage as 
householders. An hon. Baronet had ob- 
jected to give the elective franchise to 101. 
householders to the exclusion of those who 
had only 97. 19s. 11d. the object of which 
was, that good government should be 
obtained with the least trouble. A further 
extension of the suffrage must depend on 
the conduct of future Parliaments. Ifthe 
Members did their duty, they would have 
the confidence of the community, and 
there could be no desire for further 
changes. He believed that this would be 
the consequence, and that the Members 
elected under this Bill would truly repre- 
sent public opinion; would be prepared 
to maintain their rights and privileges, and 
would not sacrifice the interest of the 
country for the advantage of aristocracy. 
Sir E. Sugden was convinced that the 
labouring classes of the people were not 
aware of the contents of the Bill. He had 
a perfect conviction that they were not, 
and he said this with confidence, from the 
conversations he had had on the subject 
with all classes of the people. It required 
all the care and attention of a lawyer to 
understand the bearing of some of the 
clauses, for instance that regarding regis- 
tration. A person could not be placed on 
the lists unless his rent and taxes were 
fully paid up. How would this operate ? 
The householder would be required to 
produce vouchers and receipts, but could 
he compel the landlord and tax-gatherer 
to receive the rent and taxes to a particular 
time, and give these vouchers? If the 
poor man was anxious about his vote, he was 
likely to become involved in litigation with 
his landlord. The freedom of election could. 
not be insured under the proposed system. 
He had been the first to point out, that 
most of the present electors for Preston 
would be disfranchised, and it would be 
extremely difficult to say, in whom the 
right of voting would remain. The rights 
of the present resident voters were pre- 
served as well as the rights of their children, 
in order to conciliate the various Corpo- 
rations. ‘This, however, was not a part of 
the original Bill, and was only conceded 
21 
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to allay opposition. He asserted, as a 
lawyer, that he could not tell what would 
be the operation of several of the clauses 
of this Bill, and, therefore, he was quite 
sure that it must be unknown to the 
people. If they knew it, the Bill would 
probably be as unpopular as it was now 
popular. He maintained, therefore, that 
the people were deluded by the Bill, and 
supported it only because they believed, as 
they were told, that they lost no present 
power, and because they had not the 
capacity to look to any distant contin- 
gency. 

Mr. Ewart was surprised at these impu- 
tations on the intelligence of the people of 
England, and he took on himself to deny 
them in the most positive manner. It 
was not necessary to have a knowledge of 
all the details of the Bill, to comprehend 
its object. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had taken credit to himself for having 
pointed out theeffects of some of the clauses 
upon the Preston electors. He had paidso 
much attention to minute details that he 
had entirely lost sight of principles. The 
hon. member for Preston had fallen into 
error ; he supposed, that up to the time of 
Henry 6th, all men had the right of voting ; 
but it was plain, in addition to the fact 
that by an Act of Henry 5th, out-voters 
were excluded at county elections, that 
none but freeholders had the right to vote 
and that name did not include the great 
body of agricultural and other labourers, 

Mr. Alderman Waithman defended his 
constituents from the charge brought 
against them by the hon. and learned 
Member. ‘The Livery of London consisted 
of 14,000 or 15,000 of the most respect- 
able and best-informed men of the coun- 
try; many of them would be disfranchised 
by the Bill, but none of them declined to 
make this sacrifice for the public good. 
The people had been deluded and deceived 
by an aristocratical faction, which had in- 
volved the country in expensive and ruin- 
ous wars for their own objects, and now 
the same party pretended to sympathise 
with the lower classes, although they 
really refused to grant the right of suff- 
rage to the majority of the house-holders of 
the country, The clause as to the pay- 
ment of the rent was a most proper one, 
to avoid a constituency of paupers. The 
people, he contended, understood the Bill 
fully. They showed, too, that they under- 


stood the conduct of their pretended 
friends; for, popular as the hon. member 
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for Preston had once been, he was now 
hissed and hooted by the people. Was 
it meant to be said, by the hon, mem- 
ber for St Mawes, that the freeholders of 
counties did not understand the Bill? 
Surely not; and yet they were in favour 
of it; for on the division the other night, 
eighty county Members voted for, and 
only eight county Members against it. 
Did the hon. Member mean to say, also, 
that intelligence was only to be found 
among the constituents of the small mi- 
nority, and that they alone know what was 
most beneficial to the country ? 

Petition read, and laid on the Table. 

Mr. Hunt, in moving that the petition 
be printed, said, that it could hardly be 
expected he should answer all the 7 
that had been brought against him. He 
was convinced the attack was rather in- 
tended for the 19,000 persons whose 
petition he had presented, than for him- 
self. He had not accused the hon. mem- 
ber for Lancashire of being in favour of 
Universal Suffrage, and had been sur- 
prised when the delegates from Man- 
chester supposed he would support the 
prayer of their petition. He was the only 
consistent Radical Reformer in the House, 
and he had to reply to the attacks of the 
pseudo Reformers, such as the hon. mem- 
bers for Middlesex and Kerry. As to the 
assertions of these hon. Members he had 
just received a card from some of the dele- 
gates who happened to hear what had been 
asserted by the hon. member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Stanley rose to order, the hon. 
Member made a statement which was re- 
plied to by another hon. Gentleman, and 
in reply to that again he quoted the 
authority of their delegates, who, he said, 
heard it. That was the most unparliament- 
ary course he had ever witnessed. 

Mr. Hunt was aware, that it was contrary 
to the rules of the House to make such 
allusions; and he would not, therefore, 
say any more on that subject. He had 
been attacked both by the hon. member 
for Middlesex and the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry, who, he understood 
from the delegates, had recommended them 
to be quiet until this Bill had passed, 
when he would be ready to go all lengths 
with them. It was by his desire these 
persons had waited on the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, to get him to present 
their petition, when .he had said, he ap- 
| proved of every word it contained, and 
| was prepared to support, at a proper time, 
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all that they required. He understood 
that the delegates had put this question 
to the hon. and learned member for 
Kerry, viz. whether he (Mr. Hunt) had 
been bribed. The delegates did not 
believe that he had; and the object 
they had in asking the question was, 
whether the hon. and learned Gentleman 
believed that he had. There was not a 
man in that House less likely to be bribed 
than he was. With regard to the Bill, it 
would disfranchise 6,000 or 7,000 voters 
at Preston: and he really believed, that 
one of the clauses of the Bill was framed 
for that purpose. He was not surprised 
that the noble Lord, the member for 
Lancashire, should support it, for he had 
heard that a certain family had altered 
their proceedings, shutting up a mansion, 
and closing a coal-pit in that neighbour- 
hood, in consequence of a person having 
been elected for that place who was ob- 
noxious to that family. He had another 
petition to present, which prayed that the 
right of suffrage might be granted to all 
householders. He was not in the habit 
of predicting what would be the result of 
this or that measure, but he had no hesita- 
tion in hazarding an opinion as to the future 
on the present Bill. His opinion was, 
that if the Bill did not pass there would 
be a convulsion in the country; and if it 
did pass there would be one, on account 
of the vast disappointment as to the bene- 
fit which the peoplecalculated upon. He 
was no prophet; but this was what he 
would declare to be the impression upon 
his mind. The Tories had now an oppor- 
tunity of becoming the most popular party 
in the country, by supporting Annual 
Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, and Vote 
by Ballot. Nothing but this would satisfy 
the people, and they might acquire popu- 
larity by making themselves the instrument 
of granting the wishes of the people. 

Mr. Portman wished to ask the hon. 
member for Preston, whether he had not 
once taken an oath before the Lord Mayor 
that he would never support anything but 
Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, 
and Vote by Ballot? If he had taken 
such an oath, his judgment upon these 
points must be considered to be determined 
nore by the awful authority of the oath 
than by the use of his reason. 

Mr. Hunt said, he saw no impropriety 
in having taken such an oath. He was 


prepared to admit and justify it, the 
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Westminster election. He had taken the 
oath before the Lord Mayor at the request 
of some of the electors for that place: 
and the purport of it was, that he would al- 
ways support Annual Parliaments, Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot; and 
if the hon. Member, as a Magistrate, 
would give him the opportunity of repeat- 
ing it, he would willingly do so. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham was opposed to this 
Bill; butit did not follow, because he held 
this opinion, that he ought to support the 
hon. member for Preston in all his peculiar 
notions, The Bill would do mischief by 
extending the franchise, and Universal 
Suffrage would be only the greatest possible 
extension of the evil. 

Colonel Evans said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston represented the people of 
this country as dissatisfied with the Bill. 
He did not charge the hon. Member with 
being bribed, but he was sure, if he had 
been, he would have acted exactly as he 
had done, for his object appeared to be 
to mislead the people. He could speak 
from personal experience as to their 
opinions when the measure was before 
the late Parliament. He had not the 
honour of a seat then in that House ; and 
he knew that in different parts of the 
kingdom there was a unanimous feeling in 
favour of the Bill. 

Mr. Hunt again rose. He had only to 
say one word. If he recollected rightly, 
the hon. member for Rye, when at Pres- 
ton, placarded, that if he were returned, 
he should submit a motion to Parliament 
to do away with the law respecting primo- 
geniture. Whenever the hon. Member 
brought such a motion forward, he might 
calculate upon his support. 

Petition to be printed. 


ELection ror THE County oF PEM- 
BROKE.| Sir J. Owen said, that his re- 
turn had been petitioned against, and 
that under the 9th of George the 4th, he 
should only have time till to-morrow to 
prepare and give in a list of those electors, 
who polled for his opponent, to whom he 
intended to raise objections. He was not 
previously aware of the nature of the ob- 
jections that were to be made against his 
return, and he had sent for such a list as 
was required, but could not receive it 
until after the time appointed. He there- 
fore requested an extension of the time 
for taking the petition into consideration, 
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prepared to deliver in the lists ten days 
previous to that period. The House must 
be aware thata petitioner againsta sitting 
Member had an advantage, for he could 
choose his objections, while his opponent 
had but a short time to prepare his answer. 
In this case that advantage was particularly 
great, because it was necessary for him to 
deliver his list of objectionable votes be- 
fore the petitioners against his return had 
entered into the necessary recognizances. 
The principal charge was not directed 
against himself, but against the High 
Sheriff, whose duty it was, to be present at 
the Assises on the 19th instant, only two 
days before this petition was to be taken 
into consideration, and as his presence in 
London would be necessary, he hoped 
this would be an additional motive for 
the House to agree to his motion, which 
was, that the petition should be taken into 
consideration on the 11th of August instead 
of the 21st of July. 

Mr. Phillips observed, that the hon. 
Baronet had the same time as the pe- 
titioner. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn observed, that no 
sitting Member could be considered to 
have as much time as the petitioner, for 
the petitioner was aware of his own in- 
tention to come forward, but the sitting 
Member could only learn that by the 
petition being presented. It would be im- 
possible that a sitting Member, against 
whom a petition was presented only on 
Monday, should be prepared to go into it 
to-morrow; at the same time, it was not 
right to allow a greater delay than was 
requisite. A fortnight would be ample, 
and he should say, that the 4th of August 
would be preferable to the'l 1th, as the day 
on which the petition should be taken into 
consideration. 

Lord Althorp admitted, that to insist 
upon bringing forward the list to-morrow 
would be unjust, but he had no objection 
to the time being extended to the 4th of 
August. 

Sir John Owen did not think the differ- 
ence very material. The examinations must 
occupy more than a week ; he would there- 
fore move, that the petition be taken into 
consideration on the 4th of August next. 

Sir John Wrottesley agreed with the hon. 
Baronet, that no further time should be 
allowed the High Sheriff to answer the 
charge than was sufficient to do justice. 

Petition to be taken into consideration 
on the 4th of August. 
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Boroucu oF Liverpoou.] Mr. 
Evelyn Denison moved for the issue 
of a new Writ for the borough of Liver- 
pool. It would be in the recollection of 
the House, he said, that when he had 
previously made a similar Motion, the 
noble Lord opposite suggested the pro- 
priety of an adjournment, to which he had 
consented, in order not to prejudge the 
question, for he had then stated, no pre- 
cedent could be found for the delay of tke 
Writ under the circumstances of the case. 
He had since diligently examined the 
records of the House, and admitted, that 
Writs had been often suspended for acts 
of gross impropriety in different boroughs, 
and such a suspension had been continued 
from Session to Session, but no case had 
occurred of extending that suspension from 
one to a subsequent Parliament. Since 
the proceedings against Liverpool had 
taken place, there had been a dissolution, 
and could the House, after the Crown had 
put an end to the last Parliament, be 
justified in renewing the suspension? The 
effect of the Reform Bill would be to give 
greater power to the majorityin that House, 
and therefore it would be highly inex- 
pedient to depart from those settled 
customs and usages which operated as 
a defence and protection to the minority. 
If, in other cases, a suspension had been 
allowed, it was where there was no chance 
of rectifying the abuses in the delinquent 
boroughs, and in that case only was the 
House justified in a departure from es- 
tablished custom. East Retford was the 
cause of great delay and expense, and 
after all no person was disfranchised, but 
a number of additional electors were added 
to purify the remainder. The Reform Bill 
would do the same for the borough of 
Liverpool, which a particular Bill had 
done for East Retford, and he hoped, 
therefore, that the noble Marquis would 
not oppose the issuing of the Writ, as 
there could be no necessity for taking 
other measures to attain what would thus 
practically be effected. It was to him 
personally a matter of indifference whether 
the House renewed its inquiries into what 
had taken place in the borough of Liver- 
pool or not, but from those inquiries the 
question of issuing the Writ was perfectly 
distinct, and he must call upon the House 
to support the Motion with which he 
should conclude,~as a proper and custom- 
ary line of proceeding. He begged to 
move, ‘That the Speaker do now issue 
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his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown, 
to issue a new Writ for the election of a 
Burgess to serve for the Borough of Liver- 
pool, in the room of Mr. Evelyn Denison, 
who had made his election to serve for the 
County of Nottingham.” 

Mr. Ewart seconded the Motion. 

The Marquis of Chandos asked the hon. 
member for Wiltshire, whether he intended 
to persist in the Motion of which he had 
formerly given notice on this subject, as 
it was then understood this question of 
granting the new Writ should not take 
precedence of that. 

Mr. Benett did not think the decision 
of this question, whether it terminated in 
issuing the new Writ or not, would at all 
affect the question he was to bring before 
the House. He had once moved for the 
suspension of the Writ, which was agreed 
to, but a dissolution had taken place 
since, and a Writ had issued, which he 
could not prevent. If the Motion to 
suspend the Writ was brought forward by 
any other Gentleman he would support it ; 
but at present he did not feel himself 
called upon to originate such a Motion. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that he should 
certainly oppose the issuing of this Writ, 
until the evidence taken before the Elec- 
tion Committee had been brought under 
the consideration of the House. The 
whole was necessarily an anomalous pro- 
ceeding, for there was no exact precedent, 
and the House was not bound by any rule 
but its own discretion. The charge against 
the borough of Liverpool was, that gross 
and systematic bribery had taken place 
in that town, during the election for its 
Representatives in 1830. That was the 
cause why the Writ was suspended last 
April, and was a good reason that the sus- 
pension should be continued. Jt had been 
said, the dissolution put an end to this 
proceeding; but with this opinion he did 
not agree. The Crown had no optional 
power, but must issue Writs to the different 
Sheriffs, desiring them to issue precepts 
for each borough within their jurisdiction. 
He recollected that when his late Majesty 
George 3rd died, there were four boroughs, 
against which charges of bribery had been 
alleged, and were under consideration. 
On that occasion, the House had passed 
a bill, declaring that if those charges were 
not decided before the dissolution of Par- 
liament, no Writ should issue for those 
boroughs. But before the Bill passed 
through the other House, the dissolution 
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took place, and new elections were held. 
He would ask, whether, in a case like that 
of Grampound, with the evidence before 
them, any hon. Member would have voted 
for the issuing of a new Writ while the 
proceedings were in progress. The best 
course which the House could follow at 
present was, either to negative this Motion, 
or to suspend the issuing of this Writ till 
Monday or Tuesday next, when the 
Motion of the hon. member for Wiltshire 
would be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney could not agree 
either in the principle or in the expediency 
of the proposal of the right hon. member 
for Montgomeryshire. It was the mere 
accidental circumstance of an hon. Gen- 
tleman having been returned for a county 
as well as for the borough of Liverpool, 
that afforded the opportunity of making 
any demur to the issue of the Writ for 
that borough. It would, in his opinion, 
be a violent assumption of power on the 
part of the House, if it refused a Writ to 
supply such an accidental vacancy. It 
was notorious, that corruption and bribery 
had prevailed at Liverpool to a vast extent 
during the election last year, and that the 
hon. Member who was then elected had 
lost his seat in consequence. If, therefore, 
there had been delinquency, it had been 
severely punished. Another election had 
since taken place, and it was one of the 
most pure that had ever been known there. 
If the Writ were issued, the examples 
already made would have the effect of 
preventing bribery; if the Writ were sus- 
pended, it would increase corruption, and 
might excite violence, by rousing the bad 
passions of the great population of the 
borough. If the Reform Bill was carried, 
the franchise would be varied, the local 
evil of voting by tallies would be done 
away, and with that would disappear the 
facility of bribery. He therefore thought 
the Writ ought to be issued. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, he had taken 
an active part out of doors in exposing 
the venality and corruption practised at 
Liverpool, and he thought it would be 
better for the House to defer the present 
Motion until that of the hon. member for 
Wiltshire had been disposed of, for they 
would be placed in a most awkward situ- 
ation if a Writ was sent down, and they 
afterwards came to a Resolution to deprive 
the borough of the elective franchise, in 
consequence of the notorious bribery and 
corruption that was known to prevail there, 
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He would therefore suggest, that the 
Motion should be withdrawn, As that, 
however, did not appear to meet the views 
of the hon. Member, he must shew, that 
the present electors of Liverpool ought to 
be disfranchised, for the bribery practised 
there far exceeded the bribery of all other 
boroughs the delinquency of which had 
been brought before the House. To make a 
difference between Liverpool and the paltry 
places of Grampound and East Retford, 
to deal severely with them, and let the 
rich and populous town of Liverpool 
escape, would lay the House open to the 
suspicion of punishing the weak and 
favouring the powerful. To prove the 
magnitude of the bribery and corruption 
that had prevailed at previous elections, 
it was sufficient to remind the House of 
the evidence already given to it. A gen- 
tleman had published a statement, in 
justice to the memory of the late Mr. 
Canning, shewing that his election in 
1812 cost only 9,000/. Bribery might 
have prevailed elsewhere, but it was 
generally practised in secret. At Liver- 
pool they exulted in shewing to what 
excess it could be carried. It was no- 
toriously and publicly carried on. The 
electors, after being polled, were taken to 
the respective pay-rooms to receive the 
stipulated amount, and the market price 
of the votes was day by day openly can- 
vassed and publicly settled. As proof of 
this he would refer the House to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Bald, who had polled from 
100 to 200 men, whom he afterwards 
took to the pay-room, where they received 
from 5/. to 40/. each for their votes. 
Other witnesses proved tlicy had been ina 
lobby for a considerable time which opened 
into another room, into which they saw 


many electors enter and receive money. | 


The dissipation and debauchery which 
accompanied this bribery were shocking, 
It was a fact, that ten or twelve persons 
had died of drunkenness during the elec- 
tion, These statements were suflicient to 
shew the extent of the bribery and cor- 
ruption, and the House was never more 
strongly called upon to exercise its 
power, They were about to create a 
numerous class of voters throughout the 
kingdom by the Reform Bill, of the same | 
description as those who had committed | 
these evil practices, and it was necessary | 
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detection of the crime. At the present 
moment corruption was going on at Liver- 
pool, and public houses were opened there. 
He made this statement in the presence of 
hon, Gentlemen who well knew it was 
correct, and yet they proposed to issue a 
new Writ, to repeat, among so profligate 
and demoralized a set, the same brutal 
excesses and the same guilty corruption. 
It was capable of proof at the Bar of that 
House, that the result of the late election 
was the consequence of the bribery prac- 
tised in November last, for many freemen 
voted from a fear that if they refused they 
would have to refund the money formerly 
received. It was necessary to disfranchise 
the present freemen, or they would leave 
a most corrupt body to dictate to the 
town, and control all future elections. 
Any Gentleman foolish enough to bribe 
the present freemen, would certainly be 
returned, On every principle of justice 
the House ought not to issue a new Writ. 
The parties to whom it must be sent were 
not fit to be trusted with the elective 
franchise. They had no reason to believe 
that the hon. member for Wiltshire would 
not again bring his Motion forward, be- 
cause it had necessarily been dropped by 
the House being counted out. The elect- 
ors expected the suspension, and had no 
reason to complain. He would therefore 
agree to the suggestion that this Debate 
be adjourned to Monday next, or till after 
the hon. member for Wiltshire had brought 
his Motion under the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. Goulburn also recommended the 
postponement of the Writ until the motion 
of the hon. member for Wiltshire should be 
discussed, which course appeared to him the 
more desirable, as that hon. Gentleman 
had been the Chairman of the Committee. 
They did not come to the consideration of 
this question perfectly unfettered. The 
remembrance of what had occurred on a 
former occasion, when a Writ was moved 
for, was still present tothem. It appeared 
on that occasion to be the opinion of the 
House, that they would first hear the hon. 
member for Wiltshire, and they required, 
therefore, strong reasons for departing 
from the conclusion they had then come 
to. They ought not to attempt to get rid 
of this question by a side-wind. Accord- 
ing to ordinary usage, the election could 


to shew to the new constituency, that if | not take place ustil Tuesday, and the 
they committed or practised bribery, dis- | 
franchisement would inevitably follow the | 





present motion was therefore at least pre- 


mature, In his opinion, Liverpool, under 
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all the cireumstances of the case, would have 
no reason to complain if the hon. Member 
brought forward his motion on Monday, as 
the electors would have no right at law to 
exercise their franchise any sooner. 

Lord Althorp did not undertake to offer 
more than his own sentiments as an indi- 
vidual Member, and as such he advised, that 
the issuing of the Writ should not be post- 
poned, as the Motion of the hon. member 
for Wiltshire could as fitly be discussed after 
the Writ had been issued as before. In the 
case of Grampound, they discussed the 
question of its disfranchisement with both 
Members sitting in the House. He thought 
it rather hard that such a town as Liver- 
pool should be deprived of the services of 
one of its Representatives longer than 
was absolutely indispensable, At the 
same time, if he conceived, that the mere 
issuing of the Writ would at all interfere 
with the power of the House to inquire 
into the alleged corruption of the electors, 
he would at once set his face against the 
proposal. 

Sir C. Wetherell suggested, that it was 
rather a whimsical mode of treatment for 
a ease like that of Liverpogl, to issue a 
Writ which would give the electors the 
right to exercise their privilege of voting, 
and then to inquire whether thousands of 
them had not been guilty of bribery and 
corruption, as stated in the report. It 
would be an odd case for a Writ tobe issued, 
allowing 3,000 men to vote, whom, when 
the House considered the report actually 
before them, they might consider unfit to 
exercise that privilege. In saying this, he 
did not mean to give any opinion as to the 
merits of the ultimate question ; but al- 
though there was no case, he believed, pre- 
cisely similar to the present on the Journals, 
it was undoubtedly quite competent for 
the House to direct that no Writ should 
be issued, until a regular inquiry had pre- 
viously been instituted. 

Mr, Littleton could find no precedent 
for this case; and was, therefore, appre- 
hensive of the House forming a dangerous 
one, which he thought it would do, in not 
agreeing to the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Nottinghamshire. It was said, 
wholesale bribery was practised in Liverpool, 
he feared there were few boroughs where 
similar corruption did not exist, As it 
was not yet considered necessary to deprive 
Liverpool of its Members, if the hon. 
Member divided the House, he should give 
his vote for the issuing of the Writ, though 
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he looked upon the case as one of diffi- 
culty. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that he should give 
his vote for the issuing of the Writ. The 
proper way, in his opinion, to guard 
against bribery and corruption was, to re- 
quire every Member, on coming into the 
House, to pledge himself that he had 
practised none, and knew of none. 

Lord Howick objected to the principle, 
of the House undertaking to decide ques- 
tions of bribery; he thought that it would 
be much better for the House to direct the 
Attorney General to institute proceedings 
for bribery in a Court of Justice. A Bill 
of Pains and Penalties he considered as 
most unjust, and as having a tendency to 
impart to that House a spirit and a power 
it ought not to possess or to exercise. 
He should, therefore, certainly vote for 
the issuing of the Writ. 

Sir G. Clerk thought, that the right 
course to take was not to part with the 
power they possessed, and that they had 
therefore better adjourn this debate till 
Monday, inthe hope that by that time the 
hon. member for Wiltshire would have 
found an opportunity to bring on his 
Motion. The hon. Baronet concluded by 
moving an amendment to this effect. 

Lord John Russell was of opinion that 
it would not be fair in this case to with- 
hold the issuing of the Writ, because there 
was no accusation of corruption, and the 
vacancy was not caused by a decision of 
a Committee of the House, but by the 
Member who had been elected having 
taken his seat for another place. He had, 
on a former occasion, brought in a Bill in 
the case of Grampound, to suspend the 
Writs for certain boroughs at general 
elections; and if that Bill had received the 
sanction of the other House, the case 
would be different. He admitted that the 
present was a case of difficulty, warrant- 
ing a difference of opinion; but, on the 
whole, he thought it would not be fair to 
suspend the Writ. 

Mr. Charles Ross said, that in the Act 
relating to Grampound, there was a clause 
expressly providing what was to be done in 
the event of a vacancy occasioned by 
death, and that clause applied precisely 
to this case. This was an accidental 
vacancy, and they must proceed as if it 
had been occasioned by an Election Com- 
mittee. There was no attempt made to dis- 
franchise Liverpool. The former adjourn- 
ment was moved to allow the hon, member 
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for Wiltshire to bring his motion forward. 
The Reform Bill in his opinion did not in 
the least affect the question, which ought 
to be decided on its own merits. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn had suggested the 
adjournment on Wednesday, which was 
intended to allow the hon. member for 
Wiltshire to bring on his motion. The 
House having formerly come to that Reso- 
lution, and the member for Wiltshire’s 
Motion having been put down for 
Thursday, the House was in the same situa- 
tion as if it had not adjourned over that 
day. He thought, therefore, in consist- 
ency, that it ought to support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Ewart begged to point out the 
great quantity of business which fell on 
him the only Representative of an immense 
town containing 200,000 inhabitants as a 
reason why the Writ ought not be sus- 
pended. The House had two classes of 
duties—judicial to punish, and legislative 
to amend; and he thought it would be 
more usefully employed at present in ex- 
ercising its legislative than in exercising its 
judicial functions. He would vote against 
the amendment. 

Mr. Benett hoped, that in the opinion of 
the House, he had used due diligence in 
the discharge of the duties which had been 
imposed on him as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. He had been at all times ready, 
when he had given his notice, to bring on 
the Motion; but the first time when he 
brought it under the consideration of the 
House, a debate was got up on a subject 
which had no relation whatever to his 
Motion, and that debate was adjourned. 
The Parliament was prorogued the next 
day, and immediately afterwards dissolved. 
In the present Parliament he had brought on 
the subject as soon as possible, and it was 
not his fault that the House was counted 
out last Wednesday, nor that it did not sit 
yesterday. He was prepared to bring on 
his Motion, and he would do it before the 
House rose if he had the opportunity, and 
if he had not, he would reserve his Motion 
for Monday. With regard to the ques- 
tion before the House, he could not con- 
ceive that the House, having suspended 
the Writ last Session, should not now do 
the same. It was placed under the same 
circumstances now as when it suspended 
the Writ, and he thought it ought not now 
to refuse to continue the suspension. If 


Borough of Liverpool. 


the House rejected his Motion, the Writ 
would then issue as a matter of course; 
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if it agreed to his Motion, the issue of the 
Writ would necessarily be suspended till 
the question was decided. He should vote 
for the amendment. 

The House then divided. For the 
Amendment 117; Against it 99—Majority 
18.—Debate adjourned to Monday. 

Lord Althorp moved, that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of Supply. 


Hackney Coaches, §c. 


RecisrRATion oF ARMS—(IRELAND).] 
Mr. Goulburn took the opportunity of ask- 
ing, if the right hon. Gentleman meant to 
bring on the Registration of Arms’ Bill 
that night ? 

Mr. Stanley, in reply, stated that he did 
not. He was glad that the opportunity 
had been afforded him to state what course 
he meant to pursue. He entertained an 
impression that it was not safe to relax 
those precautions which the policy of this 
country had long carried into effect, in re- 
lation to the importation of Arms into Ire- 
land. At the same time such strong sen- 
timents had been expressed respecting the 
penalties of the Bill, which had been de- 
scribed as disproportionate to the offence, 
that in deference to the opinion of Gentle- 
men connected with Ireland, for whose 
judgment he had a great respect, he should 
state at once, that he should not think it 
right to preserve that clause in the Bill 
which rendered the possession of unlawful 
Arms a transportable offence. He wished 
then merely to announce, that he would, at 
a leter period of the evening, move the 
further adjournment of the debate on this 
Bill till Friday next. 


Hackney Coach anp CasBRioLet 
Licenses.] Mr. Hume asked, what were 
the intentions of Government as to a Bill, 
which had been prepared two years ago, on 
the subject of a new regulation for Hack- 
ney-Coach and Cabriolet Licenses. <A 
Committee had at that time inquired into 
the subject, and, on the Report then made, 
a Bill had been prepared by the late Mi- 
nisters, which, if they had continued in 
office, would have been brought forward 
before now, and he did not see why the 
public should be deprived of the advantage 
which they had a right to expect from 
such a measure. He was the more anx- 
ious for some explanation on this subject, 
as complaints were every day made by the 
public of the manner in which Hackney- 





Coach and Cabriolet plates were distributed. 
Hackney-Coach plates were taken up, and 
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Cabriolet plates given in exchange, but 
these were given only in tens or twelves to 
persons in affluent circumstances, so that 
a poor man found it a matter of extreme 
difficulty or even impossibility, to obtain 
one. If he did, it was only by giving to 
the rich man more than he had given to 
the Government. This was a sort of mo- 
nopoly unjust to many poor persons, and 
in its results extremely injurious to the 
public. He thought that the trade should 
be thrown open, and that the public 
should have the advantage of the measure 
which the late Government had prepared 
concerning it. 

Lord Althorp agreed with his hon. friend, 
the member for Middlesex, that it was ex- 
tremely desirable that this trade should 
be thrown open. In fact, a measure had 
been prepared upon the subject, which 
would be ready in a few days. 

Mr. Sadler also called the attention of 
the House to the great partiality which was 
shown in the giving away the plates for 
Cabriolets and Coaches, particularly the 
latter, which had now for the greater part 
got into the hands of a set of monopolists, 
by which the public were deprived of the 
advantages they had a right to expect 
from an open trade. It was a piece of 
gross partiality somewhere, that these 
plates should be given by twenty or thirty 
at a time, to persons who had no connexion 
whatever with the trade. He could assert 
from his own experience, that the public 
suffered by the sort of monopoly to which 
he had adverted. If any preference were 
given, surely it ought to be to those who 
were labouring night and day in the public 
service. He did hope that right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would not tolerate such a 
monopoly. 

Lord Althorp admitted, that the plates 
of Cabriolets and Coaches had been most 
improperly disposed of, but a new regula- 
tion, at the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners, had been adopted. 

Mr. Warburton wished to know why the 
Bill recommended by the Committee had 
been delayed? The late Government left 
it ready to be introdu¢ed to the House. 

Lord Althorp replied, the cause of the 
delay was, that it was intended the Bill 
should be accompanied with some regula- 
tions for consolidating the Stamp Duties, 
which required time for consideration. He 
fully agreed with the suggestions that had 
been made, for the public were entitled to 
have the trade thrown open, 
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Supply. 

Mr. Alderman Venables could state from 
his own knowledge, that nothing could be 
worse than the present system of licensing 
Hackney-Coaches and Cabriolets. The 
vehicles themselves were generally in a 
most disgraceful state, while the public 
were subject to most exorbitant charges. 
He was, therefore, glad to hear that the 
trade was to be thrown open. 


Granp Juries (IRELAND).] Mr. G. 
Dawson inquired if the Government meant 
to bring forward this Session a measure for 
regulating Grand Jury Assessments in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. Stanley replied, that it was his in- 
tention to lay on the Table a Bill to 
amend these laws. The Bill was prepared, 
but as his only motive in introducing it 
was, that it might be printed and circulated 
in Ireland, and he had no chance of pass- 
ing it this Session, he had preferred, in the 
first instance, bringing forward such mea- 
sures as he thought might, perhaps, receive 
the sanction of the Legislature. 


Custom-House 1n THE IsLz or Man.] 
An Hon. Member begged to ask the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whether it was the intention of Go- 
vernment to make any alteration in the 
great and unnecessary expense of the Cus- 
tom-House of the Isle of Man. This small 
Island lying nearly in the centre of the 
kingdom, had as large an Establishment as 
if it were 1,000 miles off. What neces- 
sity was there for an Inspector-General of 
Customs with a salary of 4002. or 500J. 
a-year, whose place was merely a sinecure? 
He hoped the noble Lord, as he was en- 
gaged in reforming the Custom-House of 
would not forget that Island. 

Lord Althorp replied, that all depart- 
ments of the Custom-House were at 
present under the consideration of the 
Treasury, and those of the Isle of Man 
would not be lost sight of. It was not the 
intention of Government to keep up any 
useless offices. 

Mr. Goulburn recommended caution in 
their proceedings, a total change of the re- 
gulations was not necessary. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


Suprry—Messencers.] Mr. Spring 
Rice moved thatasum not exceeding 8,373/, 
be granted to his Majesty for defraying the 
contingent expenses and Messenger’s bills 
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for the office of the Secretary for the Home 
Department for the year 1831.—Agreed to. 

The next Resolution was, that a sum 
not exceeding 35,1551. be granted for 
similar expenses in the office of Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, 

Mr, Hume begged to call the attention 
of Government to the present system of 
having separate Establishments of Mes- 
sengers for each Department. It would be 
better management to have one establish- 
ment for Messsengers, who might be 
called upon for any Department as they 
might be required, They had in this vote 
a sum of 35,000/. for contingent expenses 
and Messengers’ Billsin one Department. 

Mr. Spring Rice did not think the ques- 
tion so much one of economy as of ar- 
rangement, No office ought to keep more 
Messengers than were necessary, buthaving 
one dépét for Messengers would not an- 
swer, as the Messenger for one Department 
would not be qualified in all cases for the 
others. He admitted the expense of Mes- 
sengers in the foreign Department was very 
great, but from the constant communica- 
tion kept up with Foreign Courts, they 
were necessary, 

Mr. G, Dawson was surprised at such 
an objection from the hon, member for 
Middlesex, who knew so much of public 
business. The fact was, the former plan 
of a general dépét or Department for Mes- 
sengers, was the practice till 1824, when, 
by the recommendation of a Committee, it 
was decided that there should be separate 
Messengers for each Department, which 
certainly was the more convenient as well 
as the more economical course. 

Mr. Hume did not know on what 
grounds the Committee came to that de- 
termination, but he thought the country 
paid more for Messengers than the 
public service required. The mode he 
had suggested would lessen the expense. 
Why should a Messenger be despatched 
from the Home or any other office to any 
part of England or Ireland when the 
same communication could be made by 
the mail with equai celerity and certainty, 
and much less expense? If we did not 
interfere with foreign Powers, we should 
have: no oceasion for constantly despatch- 
ing Messengers. There was an unneces- 
sary establishment in many public depart- 
ments; and he thought many of the 
Messengers were more frequently employ- 
- ed for the private business of gentlemen, 
than for the public service, 
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Mr. Spring Rice had already admitted, 
that no more Messengers ought to be kept 
up than the public service required. He 
was not acquainted with the details of 
other departments, but in that with which 
he was connected, he could declare no 
more were kept than were actually wanted. 
It was often found necessary to communi- 
cate immediately with parties who made 
application to the Treasury, and it was 
often necessary to do so with the utmost 
despatch. Some improvements might pos- 
sibly be made, but the serviceof Messengers 
could not be dispensed with, or the pub- 
lic business would stand still. 

Mr. Hume did not mean to object to 
reasonable expenses for Messengers in the 
various departments, but wished to see 
from each, particular accounts. He fully 
agreed with the necessity of despatch, but 
thought that arrangements could be made 
with the Post-office which would insure 
that object. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next vote was for a sum of 8,4301. 
for similar expenses in the Colonial 
Department. 

Mr. Hume wished to know what was 
the use of Messengers to the Colonial De- 
partment; did it ever send Messengers to 
the colonies? Were any sent out to 
Jamaica, for instance? 

Mr. Wrangham said, there were other 
colonies besides Jamaica. He could as- 
sert from his own knowledge, that Mes- 
sengers were sent to the lonian Islands 
during the negotiations respecting Greece. 

Lord Howick said, that the Colonial 
department had seldom occasions to send 
Messengers abroad, but that sometimes 
they were sent to Canada, and other parts 
of British North America. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, there was a 
diminution on this item of 1,000J. since 
last year. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next vote was a sum of 2,8801., for 
similar expenses in the Privy Council, and 
the Committee of Privy Council for Ire- 
land, was also granted. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the next 
vote of 2,800/., for similar expenses in the 
office, of First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had been 
greatly reduced. In 1829, it was 6,5001. ; 
in the last year, 3,800/. 


Supery—Pusiic Accounts,] Lord 
Granville Somerset, begged to call the 
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attention of Government to the manner in 
which the public accounts were kept. He 
wished to know whether and what steps 
had been taken to Reform the abuses in 
the mode of calculation and accounts in 
the Exchequer, which had been recom- 
mended by Committees of that House ? 

Mr, Spring Rice said, that a commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject, but Government was not then pre- 
pared in the present Session with any 
measure. He expected, that in the course 
of next Session some arrangement would 
be submitted for adoption by the House. 

Lord Althorp said, the subject had re- 
ceived every attention, but, at the present 
moment, they found it impossible to bring 
forward any plan for the correction of those 
abuses which undoubtedly did exist. 

Mr, Maberly said, the late Government 
had had seven years to effect these alter- 
ations, but had not done so. The present 
Ministers had only been in office a few 
months, and had not yet had time to carry 
any material improvement into practice. 

Mr. Goulburn assured the hon. Gentle- 
man the late Government had not neglect- 
ed the subject, but the report that had 
been made required the investigation of 
the first legal authority. He did not 
blame the present Government, but 
he was desirous to know how the scheme 
recommended by the Commissioners had 
prospered in its hands, 

Mr. Spring Rice thought, the hon, Gen- 
tleman ought to allow at least nine months 
to bring the measure to maturity. 

Lord Granville Somerset assured the 
hon, Gentleman, he had not the slightest 
intention to attribute blame to them. As 
he knew there were legal difficulties in 
making the required alterations, he was 
only anxious to know ifthe measure had 
received any attention from Government, 

Mr. Hume was glad to find right hon. 
Gentlemen quarrelling about his bantling, 
for he begged to assure the Committee 
that it was his. In the year 1822 he had 
moved for the abolition altogether of se- 
veral offices in the Exchequer. The Go- 
vernment, thereupon, directed inquiry, and 
the noble Lord who had that evening asked 
the question, was very active as one of the 
Commissioners appointed to probe these 
abuses to the bottom. What were the 
legal difficulties he was not aware of, but 
he thought they might have been got over 
by the late Government. 


Vote agreed to. 
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SuppLy—Sa aRiezs or Proressors.| 
On a Resolution for granting 9587. 5s. for 
the Salaries and Allowances of Professors 
of Oxford and Cambridge, for reading 
courses of Lectures for one year, 

Mr. Hume observed, that Oxford was 
rich enough, and ought to support its own 
Professors. Those who went to Oxford 
should pay for their own education. Why 
should the people of England be required - 
to assist in paying for the education of the 
sons of noblemen, and other gentlemen of 
great wealth. This was, therefore, a very 
proper item to reduce. He thought it 
improper, too, that a vote of thiskind should 
be brought forward among the ‘Miseella- 
neous Estimates. He protested against 
the vote, and against the manner in which 
it was brought before them, and only re- 
frained from taking the sense of the Com- 
mittee out of consideration to the situa- 
tion in which Government were placed. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the Univer- 
sities were not devoted exclusively to the 
highest classes of society; many of the 
humblest received the benefit of education 
in those venerable institutions. The prin- 
cipal part of the emolument of the Pro- 
fessors was derived from their fees from 
students; but it was necessary they should 
have some certain allowance. His hon. 
friend the member for Middlesex had been 
connected with the London University, 
and must be aware that there ought to be 
some certainty on the part of the Profes- 
sors of obtaining an income independent of 
their scholars, to make them a little inde- 
pendent of their classes. 

Mr. W. Y. Peel was surprised that the 
hon. member for Middlesex, who was so 
great afriend to the diffusion of knowledge, 
should object to such a grant as the pre- 
sent; to be applied as a slight assist- 
ance to those who were most eminent in 
learningand scholarship at the Universities. 

Lord Milton observed, that the situa- 
tions of some of the Professors were by 
no means lucrative, and were sometimes 
the cause of considerable expense to those 
who filled them. His hon. friend seemed, 
to have an idea, that the wealthier classes 
ought to provide for these Professors, but 
that would tend to introduce a still more 
invidious distinction than already existed 
between the different classes who fre- 
quented the Universities. It would bea 
bad piece of economy to deprive the Pro- 
fessors of the little aid which the proposed 
grant was calculated to afford them, 
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Mr. Hunt asked, if it was right that the 
weavers of Manchester should be called 
upon to contribute to such a purpose ? 
But the noble Lord seemed to have no 
objection to apply the money of the poor 
to purposes in which the rich alone were 
interested. The House was called upon 
to vote 1,000/. to certain Professors in the 
Universities, and it was preposterous to 
expect that the poor weavers and other 
labourers who were nearly starving, should 
be called upon to pay for taxed soap and 
taxed candles, in order to provide a 
fund for the education of the sons of the 
rich. The hon. member for Oxford might 
call out “haw, haw!” but if he and the 
noble Lord were not destitute of all re- 
gard for the poor, they would oppose such 
a grant as the present. He had that even- 
ing presented a petition— 

Mr. George Robinson rose to order. Was 
it competent to any hon. Member to impute 
to any other hon. Member an indifference 
to the welfare of the poor ? 

Lord Milton observed, that the hon. 
member for Preston had asked if the wea- 
vers of Manchester ought to be required 
to contribute to such a grant as that under 
consideration. In the first place, the pur- 
pose for which the grant was required was 
befitting a great country. The question 
was, whether the powerful and wealthy 
community which formed the British em- 
pire should, out of the public funds, apply 
a trifling sum in aid of the education of 
youth; but it should also be recollected, 
that several of the Professors, in aid of 
whom this sum was to be voted, were able 
teachers of natural philosophy and mecha- 
nics. The hon. member for Preston had 
probably heard of that venerable man Pro- 
fessor Farish, who had done so much by 
his explanations of mechanical science to 
advance that species of manufacture in 
which the spinners of Manchester and the 
weavers of Preston were so deeply inter- 
ested. Would it be a wise exercise of 
economy, even with reference to the poorer 
classes alone, to refuse such a grant to 
individuals to whom those classes were so 
much indebted? 

Mr. Hunt appealed to the Chairman if 
it were conformable to the usage of the 
House, that, having been called to order 
by an hon. Member, the noble Lord should 
avail himself of the interruption to make a 
speech. When he was called to order he 
was about to say, that he had that night 
presented a petition from 19,000 of the 
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operatives of Manchester, complaining 
that they had no share in the Representa- 
tion of the people. Was it fair to take 
money out of the pockets of such persons 
to pay the Professors of Oxford? He 
would repeat his notice, that when the 
clause in the Reform Bill respecting the 
102. qualification came under considera- 
tion, he— 

Mr. Spring Rice spoke to order. The 
hon. Member must feel, that it was as 
disorderly to talk of the Reform Bill in a 
discussion respecting the Professors of the 
Universities, as it would be to talk of the 
Professors of the Universities in a discus- 
sion on the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Hunt said, that if he was to be 
continually interrupted in that manner, all 
that he could do would be to sit down, 
and say No! when the Resolution was put 
to the vote. 

Mr. Goulburn rather wished, that the 
hon. member for Preston had been allowed 
to detail all his objections to the proposi- 
tion, however different those might have 
been to any advanced by other persons, in 
order that the hon. Member might have 
received a more complete answer. There 
was something irresistibly ludicrous in re- 
sisting the appropriation of such a sum for 
such a purpose. He wished to ask the 
hon. Member what was the fraction of that 
sum which any weaver in the kingdom 
would be called upon to contribute out of 
his soap and candles towards these salaries 
of 85/. each to be paid to the Professors ? 
It was so imperceptibly small, that he sus-~ 
pected all the hon. Gentleman’s acuteness 
aided by all the hon. member for Middle- 
sex's arithmetical knowledge, would not 
suffice to describe it. But if it were ten 
times more, the poor received from it 
much more than an equivalent benefit. 
As the noble Lord had well observed, the 
development of the sciences led to the in- 
crease of the employment of the poorer 
classes. Those particular weavers to whom 
the hon. member for Preston alluded, had 
been greatly benefitted by the chemical 
and philosophical discoveries and improve- 
ments of such men as those to whom the 
proposed vote referred. Nor should the 
benefits which the poor derived from the 
teachers of anatomy, and the consequent 
establishment of hospitals and dispensaries 
be forgotten; and he was persuaded, that 
if the opinion of the poor could be con- 
sulted, they would gladly call on Parlia- 
ment to aid the expression of their grati- 
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tude by increasing grants such as that 
now proposed. ‘The salaries were no 
source of profit tothe Professors themselves. 
They did not pay the expenses to which 
they were liable in preparing their lectures 
which were delivered to all classes of stu- 
dents, high and low, who had thus equal 
opportunities of attaining a knowledge of 
all the branches of science and philosophy 
which were taught by these Professors. 

Sir R. Inglis observed, that he thought 
it so exceedingly unfair that any individual 
in that House should assume that he had 
a peculiar feeling for the poor, or should 
arrogate to himself a sympathy for their 
welfare which he denied to all others, that 
he had been unable to restrain himself, 
when he had heard the hon. Member for 
Preston Jay claim to such an exclusive 
feeling. He might perhaps have to apo- 
logize to the House for the interruption he 
had caused, but it was wholly involuntary. 

Mr. Labouchere said, he should be very 
sorry if a single word should drop from 
him that might be supposed to proceed 
from a disrespectful feeling towards those 
venerable seats of learning—-the Univer- 
sities. But they would best consult their 
own interests now, when it was so neces- 
sary that a strict and rigid economy should 
be observed, and having, as was believed, 
large funds at their own disposal, by re- 
munerating their Professors in some other 
way than by an annual grant from Parlia- 
ment. He readily allowed the benefit 
which even the poorer classes derived 
from the labours of the Professors. If the 
hon. member for Preston pressed the ques- 
tion to a division, he certainly should not 
vote with him; but at the same time he 
must say, that he did not think that the 
proposed mode of contributing to the re- 
muneration of the Professors was the most 
judicious. 

Mr. Hunt appealed to the House if he 
had on any occasion shown a disposition 
to trespass upon their time, or to be per- 
tinacious. He also appealed to the hon. 
member for Oxford, if he had acted quite 
fairly in saying that he (Mr. Hunt) was 
the only man who had objected to taking 
money out of the pockets of the poor. He 
had made up his mind most solemnly, that 
if on any question he was put down, as he 
had been on the present, by coughing, or 
similar interruption, he would divide the 
House upon the question, and he was re- 
solved to do so upon this occasion, 

Mr. Ruthven was satisfied the people 
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would not object to this trifling sum to 
afford remuneration to the most eminent 
Professors. He was astonished it should 
be exclaimed against, and he was disposed 
to increase rather than to diminish it. He 
should wish, however, to propose similar 
grants to the Universities of Ireland and 
Scotland. 

Mr. Goulburn assured the hon. member 
for Taunton, that the University he had 
the honour to represent had no great fund 
at its disposal, all its resources being sub- 
ject to heavy demands. The hon. member 
for Middlesex objected to the manner in 
which the vote was brought before the 
House; and he could explain how that hap- 
pened. The King being considered as head 
of all the establishments of the country, 
in 1815, when a revision of the Civil List 
was effected, it was arranged that these 
salaries should be taken from it, and voted 
annually in Parliament. He thought the 
alteration at the time impolitic, and he 
still continued to think so; however, the 
House had made it, and these salaries 
had since been regularly brought under 
its consideration. 

Mr. Briscoe did not object to the grant. 
He considered it beneficial, and believed 
the labours of the Professors were of 
public advantage. He was much attached 
to the old Universities, but he thought 
that the Professors at the new Universities 
in the metropolis had equal claims on the 
public. They were founded for the ex- 
press purpose of giving a liberal education 
to those who could not bear the heavier 
expenses of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Lord Althorp considered the grant 
more consistent with principles of economy 
than many others of a more specious ap- 
pearance, because it was a grant for the 
promotion of that kind of knowledge and 
science which was most useful to the lower 
orders. 

Mr. Maberly opposed it, on the ground 
that similar applications might be made, 
with equal justice, by the Scotch Univer- 
sities. 

Mr. Hume maintained, that if such 
grants were to be made, no distinction 
whatever should prevail ; but he said, give 
not at all. The reason of his declining 
any further connexion with the London 
University was, because the Council would 
give salaries. If any grants were made, 
it would be more advisable to direct them 
to the education of the poor. He denied 
that such persons could receive an educa- 
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tion in the English Universities, or profit 
by the lectures delivered there. Many of 


.Ahe individuals who were connected with 


them lived in great state on the funds 
placed at their disposal. Gentlemen had 
taken great pains to stop a bill which was 
proposed to investigate these funds. He 
would not attempt to discover the frac- 
tional part paid by the weavers of Lanca- 
shire; but there was one tax which might 
be taken off, he alluded to the tax upon 
pamphlets, which would be of much 
greater benefit to the poor, and tend more 
to their instruction, than the continuance 
of this grant. He objected to that on 
two grounds—first, because he wanted to 
know the extent of the funds of the Uni- 
versities ; and next, because, if the House 
gave to otte, it ought to give to all. If 
the Committee divided, he should oppose 
the vote. 

Mr. Bonham Carter observed, that the 
hon. mémbet for Middlesex forgot the 
number of poor scholars who were main- 
tained, and received a gratuitous educa- 
tion, from the funds of the various Colleges, 
and of the richer persons who resided 
there. Many persons in the humbler 
ranks had derived advantages from the 


lectures of the Professors for whom this | 
| O’Ferrall, R. More 


grant was proposed. 

Sir 7. Fremantle stated, that he had 
some difficulty with respect to this vote. 
His objection was more to the manner in 
which it was proposed,as part of the neces- 
sary supplies for the year, than to its 
amount of the object to which it was to be 
applied. He believed there were ample 
funds at Oxford to pay all the Professors, 
and he felt assured, that if this proposition 
were refused, the University would find 
means te ay the Professors themselves, 

Mr. Warburton was a member of the 
University of Cambridge, and had _ par- 
taken of the advantages of these Profes- 
sorships, and therefore was probably one 
of the last men who ought to say a word 
against the yrant now proposed ; but he con- 
curred in the opinion, that the Universities 
possessed ample funds, and thought it 
should be proved, before any grant was 
made, that all their funds were applied to 
the purposes of education. He himself 
remembered, that by a vote of the Senate 
of Cambridge, a sum of money had been 
appropriated to the erection of a statue to 
Mr. Pitt, and the Senate voted large sums 
for other purposes. He should, therefore, 
feel himself bound to vote against this 
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grant, until it was proved, that the Univer- 
sities had not the means of paying the 
Professors themselves, 

Colonel Sibthorp should feel it his 
duty, for many reasons, to support the 
vote. The economy attempted to be en- 
forced in this instance was mischievous 
and unnecessary. 

Sir J. M. Doyle was as anxious as any 
hon. Member to support economy; but 
he conceived the present was not a proper 
occasion to exercise it. He must, there- 
fore, vote for the grant. 

Mr. Wilkes said, that although the 
lectures given by the Professors were 
directed to the most valuable branches of 
science, yet it would be more honourable 
to the Universities to pay them out of 
their own funds, 

The Committee then divided. For the 
Grant 203 ; Against it 15—Majority 188. 


List of the Minority. 


Bodkin, J. J. Paget, T. 
Dawson, A. Sheil, R. L. 
Dixon, J. Strutt, E. 
Hunt, H. Warburton, H. 


Moreton, Hon. H, G. Wood, J. 

Musgrave, Sir R. Wyse, T. Junr, 

O’Connell, D. 

O'Connell, M. TELLER 
Hume, J. 


A Vote of 13,1561. to defray the charges 
of the Insolvent Debtors Court was agreed 
to. 

On the grant of 3,856/. being proposed 
for the Alien Office, 

Mr. Hume objected to it, because it was 
a sum devoted to a system which was 
purely continental—a system of espi- 
onnage.—Motion agreed to. 


SuppLy—PenitenTrary.] The next 
Vote proposed was for the sum of 8,565/. 
to defray the expense of the Penitentiary 
at Milbank. 

Mr. Hume opposed the expenditure of 
a large sum of money on such an object. 
The country was paying 32/. or 33/. a 
year for supporting convicts, whilst honest 
and industrious people were not able to 
procure a livelihood. The experiment 
tried by the institution of the Penitentiary 
had failed, and therefore it ought to be 
abandoned altogether. 

Mr. Spring Rice did not think the 
establishment had failed; it had been 
erected at great expense, and was very use- 
ful to keep convicts in. It certainly was 
not a total failure. 
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Mr. Hume recommended, that the con- 
victs should be sent to Botany Bay. 

Mr. Spring Rice feared the hon. Mem- 
ber would find reason to believe, when 
they came to the votes for maintaining the 
convict establishment, that there was no- 
thing to be gained by that recommenda- 
tion. 

Sir 7. Fremantle contended, that the 
experiment had not failed ; much good had 
been produced by the establishment. 

Mr. Briscoe wished to seethe Committee, 
which sat last Session on the question of 
secondary punishments, renewed. The 
present system required alteration. It was 
an anomaly, that when we possessed a large 
surplus honest population, we should 
scruple to raise funds to employ them, 
while we paid large sums to keep the 
vicious employed. The number of con- 
victs employed in various branches of the 
public service supplied the places of honest 
and industrious labourers, Some plan 
should be adopted to remove from this 
country that part of the surplus population 
which had disgraced it by their vices. 

Captain Harris thought, much employ- 
ment would accrue to the honest if con- 
victs were sent out of the country, and 
this could be done without much expense, 
if they might be employed in producing 
materials for rigging his Majesty’s ships, 
and he was ready to prove, if they were 
transported to New Zealand, they would 
pay their expenses by producing hemp or 
flax, which, by this means, could be ob- 
tained at a less expense than was now paid 
to other countries for it. 

Mr. Sadler considered it much _ pre- 
ferable to employ convicts in the cultiva- 
tion of land, than to maintain them within 
the walls of a Penitentiary, where their la- 
bour was of no use to themselves or to 
society. By employing them in other 
places, they might be accustomed to ha- 
bits of industry. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman thought, the 
House required more information than it 
possessed, before it could do any good 
on this subject. 

Mr. Spring Rice considered it an in- 
convenient course, to bring the subject 
of secondary punishments, which was 
most importnat, under discussion. The 
vote could not be altered or withdrawn, 
during the present year, with propriety. He 
hoped a Committee would be appointed to 
inquire into the whole affair, in the mean 
time, the House would agree to this vote. 
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Mr. Hunt thought, the Penitentiary cost 
the country a great deal too much. At 
his instance, a Committee of that House 
had inquired into the expenses of a gaol 
in which he had been confined; they had 
previously amounted to about 7,000/. per 
annum; but, after that, were reduced to less 
than 2,000/., and the prison better con- 
ducted than before. The expetises of 
keeping up this Penitentiary was 90,0007. 
per annum, and this vote contained 5,000/. 
for officers’ fees. On that poitit great sa- 
vings could be made. 2002. per annum 
was also charged for the payment of la- 
bourers for cleaning the yards within the 
walls, which ought to be done by the 
prisoners themselves. It would be well 
to inquire how prisons were managed in 
the United States, where, it was said, a 
profit was derived from thé prisoners’ 
labour. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, the expetisesof the 
establishment had considerably increased, 
though an expectation had been held out 
that they would be decreased} but, year after 
year, they wenton, without any diminution. 
The establishment could not be broken up 
now without great additional expense. 
He could add, from personal acquaintance, 
that the inspectors of the Penitentiary 
performed their duty with great zeal and 
unvaried perseverance ; and if the system 
was calculated to produce any benefit, the 
public might look for it from the labours 
of these persons. 

Mr. Alderman Wood considered the as- 
sertion of the hon. Baronet who spoke last 
most extraordinary, when he stated, the 
establishment of the Penitentiary could 
not be abandoned without incurzing ad- 
ditional expense. There was the enor- 
mous expense of building the gaol, and 
the great expense of supporting it; and it 
was kept for the accommodation of a few 
select persons. The visitors took the best 
of the prisoners from Newgate, and then 
confined their select few with the refuse. 
It was the hobby of gentlemen who liked 
to try experiments in prison discipline 
Was there any instance of any person 
having been reclaimed by its operation? 
He believed not. If Government would 
come to a proper determination, it would 
save much money. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle was one of the 
amateurs alluded to by the worthy Alder- 
man, and was therefore enabled to give 
him some necessary information. He had 
stated, that few or no persons were ulti- 
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mately reformed or improved by the dis- 
cipline of the prison, but the returns be- 
fore the House proved the contrary. By 
them it appeared, that nearly one half 
were reclaimed. The charge for the es- 
tablishment was undoubtedly high; it 
contained 1000 persons, with officers in 
proportion; a strict regard to disci- 
pline was preserved, and an improve- 
ment generally took place in the feelings 
of those confined within it. A prejudice 
existed with regard to this prison, and no 
reasonable objections had been urged 
against it. 

Mr. Hume said, the prejudice was de- 
rived from between 8/. and 9/. being in 
other instances paid for the expense of a 
convict, while in this it was 26/. or 271. for 
~s to reform him, without success. 

e House ought to get rid of the expense 
altogether. 

Vote agreed to. 


Suprty— Nationa Gattery.] On 
the Motion that the sum of 11,2691. 
should be granted to defray the expenses 
of the Office of Works, 

Mr. Ridley Colborne requested to know 
from the noble Lord opposite (Lord Dun- 
cannon), whether any inquiry had been 
made into his former representation, with 
respect to the state of the National Gallery 
at Pall Mall? If inquiry had been made 
he believed it must have been found, that 
his statement was correct, and that the 
building was in a state of dilapidation. 
The collection of pictures bequeathed to 
the country by the Rev. Holwell Carr, 
were so bequeathed with the express un- 
derstanding that some proper building 
should be built or selected for their re- 
ception. He wished to know, whether it 
was intended to devote a building, or to 
erect one, at a comparatively small ex- 
pense, for that purpose ? 

Lord Duncannon said, it was clear, that 
the pictures could not long remain where 
they were, as one half of the building must 
soon be taken down to make room for Carl- 
ton terrace. With respect tothe Mews, which 
had been spoken of as a proper site for a 
gallery, part of it stood in such a position 
with reference to the street which was to 
run near St. Martin’s Church, that it 
must come down. Perhaps something 
might be done with the remainder of the 
building to meet the wishes of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. R. Gordon was afraid the taste 
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for pictures would be productive of serious 
expense to the country; and therefore he 
hoped, that with reference either to the 
alteration or to the erecting of public 
buildings, all extravagant expense would 
be avoided. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn hoped, that when the 
King’s Mews were taken down, some pro- 
per place would be provided for the records 
which were now placed there. A fine 
avenue to St. Martin’s Church might be a 
great ornament; but he trusted, some se- 
cure building would be selected for the re- 
ception of these records, but that no ex- 
pense should be incurred without the 
sanction of Parliament. 

Mr. Spring Rice assured his right hon. 
friend, that nothing should be, or, indeed, 
could be, expended, without the sanction 
of the proper authorities. 

Sir G. Warrender hoped, that the 
country had not come to that pass that it 
was unable to erect a national gallery for 
the reception of a bequest of valuable pic- 
tures: no doubt the collection would be 
increased from time to time; and he 
hoped, with due and proper encourage- 
ment, to see as fine a collection of pictures 
in this country, as was to be found in any 
part of the world. He differed from Gen- 
tlemen who thought no place should be 
provided for them; they were at present 
hung up in a house that was likely to fall 
down. 

Mr. Protheroe expressed his belief, that 
the lights in the King’s Mews were so dis- 
posed, as to render the place unfit for a 
picture gallery, and he suggested, that 
some part of the British Museum should be 
selected for their reception. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was sure there was 
one point in which they must all agree, 
that some place must be found to place 
these pictures in, They could not be left 
where they were at present. 

Mr. Robert Gordonsaid, the country was 
not in such prosperous circumstances as 
to warrant any expense in erecting a build- 
ing for works of art. The patrons of the 
arts should subscribe to erect such a 
building ; in which case he should like to 
see it, but the country ought not to be 
saddled with the expense. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes begged to call the 
attention of Government to the state 
of Westminster Hall, the interior was in 
a most filthy and disgraceful state. 

_ Mr. Alderman” Wood said, he had many 
thousand constituents who where no lovers 
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of the Fine Arts. They ought not to be 
taxed for the erection of such a building ; 
they had not the means of paying such a 
tax. The pictures might be exhibited in 
the British Museum. 

An Hon. Member hoped, they should 
not be called upon to erect places for the 
exhibition of works of the Fine Arts, when 
afamishing population was crying for bread. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought, that hon. 
Gentlemen forgot, that no intention had 
been expressed of erecting a national gal- 
lery. The discussion was altogether un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Alderman Wood trusted, that such 
an intention, should it ever exist, would 
be checked by the opinion then expressed. 

Mr. Hume said, there was an empty pa- 
lace, which had cost 600,000/., and that 
would afford these pictures a very com- 
fortable resting place. He hoped there 
was no intention of entering on the erec- 
tion of a building without the sanction of 
Parliament. 

Sir M. W. Ridley was anxious to take 
the present opportunity of correcting a 
mis-representation made by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, on a former 
evening, relating to repairs at Hampton- 
court Palace. He had made inquiry, and 
could affirm, that not one shilling was ex- 
pended in repairing its private apart- 
ments; the individuals who occupied, re- 
paired them. A doubt had been suggested 
also by the same hon. Member, whether 
the Crown had a right to dispose of these 
apartments. He could assure the hon. 
Member, that such a right had been 
vested in the Crown for many years. It 
afforded an opportunity of allowing asy- 
Jums to distinguished foreigners, who were 
obliged to seek refuge out of their own 
country; and also to the widows or re- 
latives of those who had deserved well of 
their country. The estimated sum al- 
lowed for repairs was bestowed on that 
part which was untenanted. The Treasury 
had no power, and had not attempted, to 
put the private apartments in repair, at 
the public expense. 

Mr. Robert Gordon wished to know, if 
39,0002. of the public money was charged 
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Mr. Hume hoped his hon. friend would 


not think he was improperly censorious, 
when he remarked on the estimate for the 
ordinary repairs of Hampton-court Palace, 
on a previous occasion. Fe had seen in the 
Estimates 39,0002. charged for the repairs 
of Hampton-court and Windsor Palaces ; 
and as he had always heard, that the pri- 
vate apartments were kept in repair by the 
occupiers, he thought some detailed ac- 
count of the manner in which the money 
was expended should be laid before the 
House. The means of affording asylums 
to foreigners did not warrant such an ex- 
pense, in the present state of the country. 
fe admitted, that Lady Hoste was well en- 
titled to the respect paid her, of having 
apartments free of expense ; but it was in- 
vidious to confer such favours on the 
widows of particular officers. Others 
equally well entitled received no such 
boon. It would be better if the Palace were 
let as a lodging-house, than so to ap- 
propriate it. The pictures in question 
might be sent there. 
Vote agreed to. 


Suppty — Staves Recistry Or- 
rice.] Mr. Spring Rice moved, that a 
sum of 1,070/. for the deficiency of the Fee 
Fund, in the office of the Register of Colo- 
nies Slaves in Great Britain, should be 
granted to his Majesty. 

Mr. Hume thought, these returns should 
have been included in the Colonial Esti- 
mates; and begged to inquire, why they 
had been omitted ? 

Mr. Spring Rice, in reply, stated, that 
the object was, to discriminate the votes 
accurately. It had before been paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Colonial Se- 
cretary, and a diminution had been there 
made in proportion to this Estimate. 

Mr. Hume thanked the hon. Secretary 
for the information; he was now aware of 
the existence of this office for the first 
time. He was wholly ignorant that}] ,7007. 
had been paid for the discharge of a duty 
which any clerk would have been ready to 
execute for a sixth of the sum. 

Vote agreed to. 





for the ordinary repairs of the palace, 
what sum was to be expected for the extra- 
ordinary expenses? He thought the hon. | 
Member was not in order, in bringing the | 
subject at present before the House, when | 
there was nothing about it in the Estimates | 
under consideration. 
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Suprpty—Emicrants.] Mr. Spring 


| Rice, in moving a vote of 15,9201. for the 


relief of the Toulonese and Corsican emi- 
grants, American loyalists, Dutch naval 


| officers, Saint Domingo sufferers, and 

others, who had heretofore reccived allow- 

ances for services performed, or losses 
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sustained in the British service, observed, 
that the Committee would find, that there 
was a more economical arrangement in this 
Estimate than in thoseof former times, when 
there had been a careless and extravagant 
expenditure. In one instance, where the 
sum of 2,1001. had been voted, there had 
been 7001. charged for making the pay- 
ments; and in another, where the expen- 
diture was 9,000/. it cost 9001. for the same 
purposes. In thepresent vote, this had been 
avoided ; the grant and charges for pay- 
ment had been placed under one head, 
and a reduction of 7,000/. had been 
effected. 

Mr. R. Gordon wished for some expla- 
nation of this circumstance from the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; and begged to ask, 
how they could countenance such extrava- 
gant expenditure of the public money ? 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the individuals 
employed to pay those grants were very 
infirm and aged, and it was expected they 
would die off. The necessity of employing 
extra hands caused the expense. He ac- 
knowledged that there needed some alter- 
ation. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, if any part 
of these sums were paid to refugees, for 
any services rendered to the French na- 
tion ; if so, he must protest against the 
payment. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, there were no 
such services paid for. 

Mr. Ruthven wished to know, if any 
time had been appointed for the consider- 
ation of Sir A. B. King’s claim. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the case would be 
entered into in the first Committee of 
Supply. 

Mr. Robert Gordon thought some fur- 
ther explanation was required of the cir- 
cumstance of so much waste of the public 
money in paying the grants to emigrants, 
while the right hon, Gentlemen opposite 
had been in office. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been aware of the 
abuse, but took no means to remedy it. 

Vote agreed to. 

2,500. was then voted for the expenses 
of the National Vaccine Establishment ; 
3,0001. for the support of the institution, 
called the Refuge for the Destitute ; and 
3,0391. for confining and maintaining per- 
sons convicted of offences, who were 
Lunatics. 

An Hon. Member wished to know, what 
was the criterion for placing a criminal in 

this confinement. 
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Mr. Spring Rice said, in reply, the ver- 
| dict of a Jury, finding the prisoner guilty, 
| but not in a sane state of mind, was the 
| sole requisite. 


| Suppry—Dissenrinc Munisters, 
| &c.| Ona vote being proposed of 56,1277. 

for Protestant Dissenting Ministers, French 
| Refugee Ministers, French Refugee Laity, 
| for charitable and other allowances to the 
poor of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
others, 

Mr. Hume expressed his surprise, that 
although in former years there had been 
always some deaths amongst the French 
refugees, under the new Administration 
there appeared to have been no deaths, 
or, if so, nodeduction had been made for 
them. He begged.to remark, also, that 
this grant had been continued since the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, so that 
some of these refugees musthave continued 
alive since that time. He further desired 
to know, why the poor of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields were included in this vote. 
What particular service had these people 
performed, that they were to be supported 
by royal grants ? 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that his hon. 
friend had misunderstood the case. ‘The 
laity die (and he would find there was a 
reduction there); the clergy do not dimi- 
nish, the places of those who died off being 
filled up by his Majesty. It was true, there- 
fore, that these pensions had been on the 
list ever since the revocation of the Edict 


this grant, who consisted of most respect- 
able persons, among others the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he was apprized 
that the large grant originally made by 
Parliament had been afterwards com- 
muted for a perpetual pension. The grant 
to the poor of St. Martin’s was very an- 
cient. It had been originally placed in 
the Civil List, but was now placed in the 
Miscellaneous Estimates, If upon in- 
quiry that should prove correct, the grant 
must subsist; if not, it might be by de- 
grees reduced. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, this question 
had been frequently asked before, and the 
same answer given. It seemed to be off- 
cial, and was, like a printed form, handed 
by the Clerk to the Secretary. Some 
further explanation ought to be given, and 
he would recommend his hon, friend to 
move for return8 connected with the 
subject. 








of Nantes. On consulting the trustees of 
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Mr. Spring Rice merely wished to re- 
mark, in reply to his hon. friend, that he 
could convince himself by looking at the 
Estimate marked No. 3. He would 
there see, that a considerable reduction 
had taken place since last year. 

Mr. George Dawson corroborated what 
the hon. Gentleman opposite had stated, 
relating to the poor of St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields. 

Mr. Robert Gordon objected to receiv- 
ing the same unsatisfactory answer upon 
ail occasions. He was of opinion that 
further inquiry was necessary. 

Mr. Spring Rice was sorry his answer 
had not been satisfactory. He could only 
repeat, that this grant to St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields was very ancient, and was 
presented to the poor when the royal 
residences were erected. The same was 
the case in Kensington, Windsor, and 
other places. 

Mr. Sadler thought this was one of the 
last charges they ought to object to. A 
small salary to a school-master, for teach- 
ing poor children, in the vicinity of the 
King’s palace, was no abuse of the public 
money. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that much of the 
Church lands which afterwards came into 
the possession of the Crown, was liable to 
certain charges for the benefit of the poor. 
Ife thought it probable these charges might 
he traced up to that origin. 

Colonel Sibthorp wished to know, if 
the school-master to whom they were 
about to vote a salary had any scholars? 
He had known instances where school- 
masters were paid who had none. 

Mr. Long Wellesley thought it probable 
these charges were payable out of the 
Royal land attached to the palace, and 
remained chargeable on the property. 

Mr. Briscoe thought it desirable they 
should know where this school was esta- 
blished, and have all the particulars stated, 
before a salary was voted to the school- 
master. 

Mr. Spring Rice only knew that this was 
a charge of 48/. for the salary of a school- 
master; of all other particulars. he was 
ignorant, but he would endeavour to as- 
certain them. 

Mr. Hunt said, the hon. Secretary did 
not seem prepared to answer questions. 
Several votes had been passed on which 
they had not sufficient information. He 
did not think himself accountable for any 
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question was often put so quickly, that a 
Member had no time to object, even if he 
was inclined to do so. 

Captain Boldero observed, the ground 
upon which they were called upon to vote 
this sum was, because it was an ancient 
grant. He was one who respected ancient 
grants, as he shewed by his vote on the 
Reform Bill. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, his hon. friend 
ought to be prepared to inform the House 
why these grants were called for, before 
they were asked to vote them. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he should find 
some difficulty in explaining the origin of 
all these small items. Here, for instance, 
was a sum of 17s. to be paid to the 
Churchwardens of Kensington, which had 
been allowed many years, and he could 
not account for the causes why they were 
originally given. 

Mr. Hume said, these grants ought all 
to be stopped, whenever no good reason 
could be given for their continuance. He 
wished to ask the hon. Secretary, whether 
any of the emigrant pensioners received 
allowances from the French Government 
in addition to the pension they received 
here ? 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the Toulonese and 
Corsican emigrants were not allowed to 
receive their pensions here, until they had 
made a declaration that they received 
none from their own governments. There 
were other Frenchmen who received pen- 
sions, whom it was unjust to subject to 
such a test, for what they received from 
others did not alter the obligations im- 
posed upon us by performance of former 
services, 

Mr. Hume wished to know, if the ser- 
vices alluded to, had not been rendered to 
the Bourbons? If that was the case, 
these persons ought to be paid by them, 
and the British public be exempt from 
such payments. 

Colonel Davies was satisfied, that on 
inquiry it would be found, those pen- 
sions were not for services rendered to the 
British, but for the restoration of what 
was called the legitimate Monarch to the 
throne of France. He could not conceive 
upon what principle of justice we dis- 
charged clerks from the public service 
without compensation, while we continued 
to pay Frenchmen for services rendered 
to the exiled family of the Bourbons. He 
should also like to know upon what 





vote that passed after midnight, and the 





principle Protestant refugees were paid; 
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and how, and by what means, they ac- 
quired any claim upon this country? 
They were referred back, indeed, to the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the 
only satisfaction they received was, that it 
was an ancient grant. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he had already 
given all the information in his power, 
and if they were to return again to the 
charge, and try back, they would never 
get through the public business. 

Mr. Hunt said, they were not acting 
fairly by the hon. Secretary; he was not 
to be blamed for these charges; that 
rested with the former Government, and 
former Parliaments, which had from time 
to time allowed them to pass without 
explanation. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes hoped this would 
be the last Resolution to be submitted to 
the House. 

Mr. Robert Gordon in reply, to the hon. 
Gentleman, who had asserted thatthe blame 
of these grants rested upon the old Mem- 
bers—begged to say, he had moved that 


they should be referred to a Committee of 


Inquiry, and in that he was supported by 
all the present Ministers. Had that in- 
quiry taken place, these grants would no 
more have been heard of. 

Mr. O'Connell thought, that an early 
opportunity ought to be taken, to inquire 
into the particulars of these minute grants. 

Sir Francis Vincent did not think the 
public business ought to be delayed, in 
consequence of the absence of individual 
Members, from private arrangements. 

Mr. Hunt did not consider himself an- 
swerable for any votes of public moncy 
after midnight. 

Sir Francis Vincent thought one hour 
was as good as another, if sufficient Mem- 
bers were present. 

Vote agreed to.—House resumed. 


Pustic Business—Receprion or 
Prririons.] Mr. Hume said, before they 
proceeded further, he wished the House 
would come to some understanding relat- 
ive to their meetings on Mondays. He 
had had his name down several days, 
sometimes fifth, somctimes sixth, for the 
purpose of presenting petitions, but be- 
fore he was called on, the hour for pro- 
ceeding with public business arrived, and 
he had no opportunity to present them. 
There was but one quarter of an hour for 
that purpose by the present arrangements, 
and if there was no alteration made, he 
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must refuse to receive any more petitions, 
and make his determination public. 

Mr. O'Connell thought the public bu- 
siness ought not to begin before six 
o'clock, which would allow an hour and 
a quarter for the presentation of petitions. 
He had more than fifty which he had 
found no opportunity of presenting. 

Lord Althorp had no objection to this 
arrangement, if Gentlemen were disposed 
to sit till one o’clock on Supply nights. 

Mr. Goulbura thought the noble Lord’s 
proposal very fair. 

Sir James Graham conceived it would 
be beneficial to the public service if such 
an arrangement was made. ‘There was 
considerable difficulty in conducting the 
business of the public departments, from 
the chiefs of them, who had seats in 
Parliament, being obliged to attend at so 
early an hour. 

Mr. Hume could not agree to its being 
made a rule, that the Committee of 
Supply should sit until one o’clock, al- 
though it might be allowed as a matter of 
convenience. 

Sir James Graham said, it must, of 
course, be a mere understanding, and 
could not be laid down as a rule—but 
such an arrangement would be advan- 
tageous to the public business. 

Mr. Goulburn contirmed the statement 
of the right hon. Baronet. The necessity 
imposed upon Ministers of coming down to 
the House so early, obliged them to neglect 
the business of their offices. This had 
been felt by every member of the Go- 
vernment to which he had belonged when 
the House sat so early as three o’clock. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, if some hon. 
Gentlemen had fifty petitions to present, 
and occupied the House two hours in de- 
bate upon each, he knew not how the 
public business was to be carried on. The 
only arrangement he could suggest was, to 
give the Orders of the Day precedence to 
petitions. 

Mr. Beneit said, the House must afford 
Members an opportunity of presenting pe- 
titions and speaking on them. There were 
many Members who could have no other 
opportunity of speaking in the House. 


Canapran Revenue Bitt.] Lord 
Howick moved the Order of the Day for 
the committal of this Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn wished, as the noble Lord 
had stated on ‘a former evening, that he 
hoped to furnish the House with some 
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information on the affairs of the colony 
to which this Bill referred, the Committee 
to be deferred until that information was 
before them. 

Lord Howick had no objection to give 
the House all the information he possessed, 
but as the Bill was merely intended to re- 
move a technical defect, and enable his 
Majesty to assent to any bill passed by 
the Colonial Legislature, he saw no rea- 
son for consenting to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s wish. He hoped the Bill would 
not be delayed. 

Mr. Goulburn did not wish to throw any 
obstacle in the way of public business. 
It might be necessary to make some alter- 
ation in the Bill, but as that could be done 
when the report was brought up, he had no 
objection to the Bill going through the 
Committee, upon the understanding that 
he should see the Papers alluded to, be- 
fore the Report was received. 

Mr. Lahouchere had a Petition to pre- 
sent from the Legislature of Lower Canada, 
and in doing so, wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to that Province. He 
had not been able, from the public state of 
husiness to introduce this petition with the 
probability of obtaining that attention to 
which it was entitled. He was desirous of 
bringing under the consideration of the 
House and Government, the state to which 
that colony wasreduced froma long course of 
misgovernment ; and he therefore request- 
ed some day might be fixed for the third 
reading of the Bill when the present state 
of Canada might be brought before the 
House. The petition was voted unani- 
mously by the House of Assembly of; Lower 
Canada, and was expressive of the feelings of 
the mass of the people both French and 
English. He felt deeply responsible that 
it’should be fully attended to, and as the 
state of public business prevented it from 
being brought forward in the usual way, he 
trusted a day would be fixed for the third 
reading of this Bill, when the whole sub- 
ject might be discussed. 

Lord Howick concurred with his hon. 
friend in thinking that the state of Canada 
ought to be fully discussed. He also 
agreed with him, that a petition unani- 
mously agreed to by the Local Legislature 
was entitled to much attention; and he 
should be able to show, whenever that pe- 
tition should be presented, that the com- 
plaints contained in it had not been over- 
looked. From the state of public business, 
however, he was reluctant to delay the 
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Bill, fearing there might again occur some 
difficulty in passing it through the other 
House. The Assembly of Upper Canada 
had adopted a permanent financial arrange- 
ment on the faith of it, and as it merely 
gave his Majesty the power to assent to 
that arrangement, any objection to the 
Bill could be stated on the third reading. 

Mr. Hume did not think there could be 
any objection to the Bill, which, if he un- 
derstood its import, was to enable the Ca- 
nadian .Government to dispose of certain 
revenues under certain Acts, a sufficient 
sum being reserved for the Civil List. The 
Colonial Legislature had prepared a Bill 
on the subject, which only waited the 
King’s assent. This was, therefore, a pro- 
per Bill. He had also a petition to pre- 
sent from Upper Canada, signed by 
10,000 persons, and he was anxious to 
call attention to it, and he wished the two 
petitions might be presented on the same 
day, that one discussion might answer for 
poth. 

Committee on the Bill postponed. 


WaterRLoo Bripce New Srreer 
Bitt.] Lord Duncannon brought up the 
report of the Committee on this Bill. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey wished the Bill to be 
referred to a Select Committee, to inquire 
into the circumstances connected with it. 

Lord Duncannon would not proceed 
with the report now, if it was not agreeable 
to the House. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey was sure no Gentle- 
man who had considered the subject would 
think that this Bill ought to be sanctioned. 

Mr. Hume suggested to the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester, whether it would not be 
the most proper course to recommit the 
Bill. The objection to it was, that it 
would make two new streets, which would 
benefit private individuals and not the 
public. 

Lord Duncannon presumed his hon. 
friend meant by individuals, the Duke of 
Bedford and the Marquis of Exeter, but 
the improvement would be of no benefit 
to their property. The persons whom the 
former nobleman‘had consulted, had ad- 
vised him not to give 4,5002. which he had 
proposed, and the person who had appeared 
for the noble Marquis declared, that he 
would not advise his Lordship to change 
the direction of the street. If Gentlemen 
meant to discuss the point, he would not 
press the further consideration of the re« 
port. 
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Mr. D. W. Harvey said, the fact which 
the noble Lord had stated of the Duke of 
Bedford contributing to, and the Marquis 
of Exeter sacrificing something to the an- 
ticipated public benefit, was calculated to 
mislead the House, because it appeared 
there was an estimated value of property 
to be taken in exchange. 

Lord Duncannon had certainly stated 


that the Duke of Bedford and Marquis of 


Exeter would contribute to this street, but 
as the fact had turned out otherwise, he 
should move that the further consideration 
of the report be on Monday next. 

Agreed to. 


Corruption at Livervoot.| Mr. 
Benett rose, for the purpose of bringing 
forward his Motion with regard to the Bo- 
rough of Liverpool, and he hoped the 
House would hear him for a short time. 
[Calls of Question stopped the hon. Mem- 
ber from proceeding.} 

Mr. Herries said, he really must put it 
to the hon. Member, whether, in that 
House, and at that time of night, such a 
question ought to be discussed. 

Mr. Benett said, that he was in the 
hands of the House, and seeing that the 
feeling of the House was against the 
Motion being brought forward then, he 
would postpone it till Monday, when he 
hoped he might be allowed to bring it on 
before the motion of the noble Lord, the 
member for Buckinghamshire. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn doubted, after the 
manner in which the Estimates had occu- 
pied the House, whether such an import- 
ant question as the suspension of the Writ 
for Liverpool, should come on before the 
motion alluded to. 


Irntsu anv Scorcn Rerorm Birts.] 
Mr. Herries presumed, the first topic for 
discussion, would be the Irish Reform 
Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had observed, 
a few nights since, that it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to attempt to carry 
the three Reform Bills through the House 
part passu; and he would now add, that 
it was not the intention of Government to 
proceed with the Irish and Scotch Reform 
Bills until the House should have got 
through with the English Reform Bill. 
This course had been resolved upon, in 
order to keep the discussion of the respect- 
ive Bills separate, and avoid confusion in 
the debates, 
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Motion deferred till Monday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 11, 1831. 

MINUTES.} Bills reecived the Royal Assent. Buckingham 
House Garden-wall; Patent Grants (lreland); and De- 
puty Licutenants Indemnity (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By the Marquis of CLeveLanp, from 
Protestant Inhabitants of Barna, in Galway. By the 
Duke of Ricumonp, from St. Nicholas, Galway; and 
by Earl Ta.sot, from Bohermon, Galway, for the 
Extension of the Elective Franchise to Roman Catholics, 
By Earl Taxtsor, from a Society at Birmingham, to ex- 
tend Poor-laws to Ireland. By the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, 
from the Grand Jury of Chester, against the Beer Bill. 
By the Marquis of LonpONDERRY, from non-resident 
Freemen of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, against the Reform 
Bill. 


Comrosirion oF Tirnes.] The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said, that, in conse- 
quence of a request that had been made 
to him, by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, he begged to postpone the 
second reading of his Bill, on the subject of 
the Composition of Tithes, to Thursday 
next. 

Lord Kenyon hoped, asthe postponement 
seemed to be made for the convenience 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, and as this Bill, with another 
for the Commutation of Tithes, had been 
introduced last Session, that to-morrow 
would answer for the second reading, as 
well as Thursday, for the Bill was looked 
to with great interest by all the friends 
of the Church, who wished for the settle- 
ment of the question, and it was mate- 
rial that it should not receive any further 
delay. 

The Lord Chancellor was aware of the 
inconvenience of the postponement of the 
Bill, and ne would gladly prevent it if it 
were in his power. Indeed, it had been 
too often adjourned, and as it had been be- 
fore the House during the last Session, 
full opportunity for understanding its pro- 
visions was given to their Lordships; so 
that no good reason existed for any further 
delay, nor was it intended that any should 
take place. But the noble Lord was aware 
that a Bill on the same subject, which 
offered another remedy (the Commutation 
of Tithes) for the same alleged evil was 
laid on the Table by a noble Baron, not 
then in his place; and that noble Baron 
had consented, both for the general conve- 
nience, and for the better understanding 
of both Bills, that the debate on them 
should take place at the same time. Now 
he had not as yet seen the Bill of his noble 
friend, and he did not think it would be 
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ptoper for him, considering his station in the 
House, and his position with respect to the 
law of the countty, to go into the debate 
on so important a proposition as the Com- 
position or the Commutation of Tithes, 
without being master of both the Bills. 
He would undertake to make himself 
master of them in the coutse of the night, 
and be prepared for the debate to-morrow, 
if theit Lordships wished to fix tt for that 
period. There was, however, another rea- 
son why the matter should be reserved for 
Thursday, and that was, that a noble and 
learned Lord (Earl Eldon), who had been 
his predecessor in office, would be unable, 
in consequence of a severe domestic ca- 
lamity, to attend before that day. Under 
all the circumstances he would recommend 
that Thursday be appointed, and he hoped 
that the debate would then take place. 

The Dake of Cumberland said, he had 
seen the noble Earl (Earl Eldon) in the 
course of the day, who said he would be in 
his place on Thursday. 


Arrray at Newrownsparry.] Lord 
Farnham gave notice, that to-morrow he 
would move for copies of such information 
as had been received by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment relative to the late affray of New- 
townbarry. 

Earl Grey said, he did not understand 
whether the noble Lord wanted all the in- 
formation received by Government, or only 
a part; and if he moved for it with a view 
of creating a discussion on the subject, he 
hoped he would name some other day, as 
it would be personally inconvenient for him 
to attend to-morrow. 

Lord Farnham said, he hoped Wednes- 
day would answer. 

Earl Grey reminded the noble Lord that 
it was not customary to fix a long discus- 
sion for Wednesday. 

Lord Farnham said, that he would be 
the last person in the world to create an 
unnecessary discussion, or to take up their 
Lordships’ time unadvisedly ; but the mis- 
statements that had been made on this 
subject had been so gross, the libels had 
been so scandalous, and the assertions 
madein other places were so devoid of truth, 
that he felt he should not be doing his duty 
if he did not call for such information as 
his Majesty’s Government had to disclose, 
in order that the public mind should be 
disabused of the prejudice created by these 
misstatements and assertions. That was 
his object in moving for those Papers ; 
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and, though he was anxious to consult the 
convenience of the noble Earl, he could 
not defer his statement, and he hoped that 
Wednesday would be fixed. 

Earl Grey said, he did not know what 
the libels and misstatements were to which 
the noble Lord referred, and therefore he 
could say nothing about them; but if he 
were anxious to call the attention of the 
House to the subject in question, and he 
was not disposed to accede to any further 
delay, he believed the better way would be 
at once to name Wednesday, when he 
would be in his place to hear the noble 
Lord. 


Tue Lorp-Lirutenants’ (IRELAND) 
Biit.] Viscount Melbourne moved, that 
the receiving of the report on this Bill be 
adjourned till Wednesday. 

The Marquis of Londonderry gave 
notice, that he would take the opportunity 
of bringing up the report to reply to the 
personal attack which had been made on 
him at the close of the debate on the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the course 
pursued by the noble Marquis was most 
uregular, and quite contrary to all the 
usage of debate, and he trusted he would 
not violate the rules of the House. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, if he 
had not been prevented on the evening he 
was attacked with so much asperity by three 
noble Lords from then replying, by the 
most uncourteous conduct, he should not 
be compelled to make the declaration that 
he now did, or to avail himself of the bring- 
ing up the report to vindicate his pro- 
ceedings. He certainly should enter at 
large into an explanation when the report 
was brought up. 

Earl Grey said, when the report came 
up it would be competent for the noble 
Marquis to say anything consistent with 
the orders of the House, he pleased ; but he 
(£arl Grey) must confirm his noble friend’s 
opinion that, to take the opportunity of 
bringing up a report of a Bill to reply to 
what had passed on a former debate was, 
of all the irregularities which ever occurred 
in the House, the most irregular. He only 
wished to declare for himself that in any- 
thing that had fallen from him on the oc- 
casion alluded to, it was not his desire to 
depart from that courtesy which was due 
from one Peer to another; but he had in- 
terfered because a practice, which had lately 
sprung up, was then indulged in, and 
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which he thought at that time required 
especially to be checked. It might be 
said, that he should have risen earlier, and 
that he had allowed one or two noble Lords 
a degree of latitude of which he sought 
to deprive another. He had been in- 
duced to abstain from interfering, by the 
hope that the evil would correct itself; but 
when it amounted to such a height as to 
threaten the customary order and the due 
course of the proceedings of the House, he 
found it imperative on him to rise to order. 
He must again disclaim, in having done so, 
any wish or inteniion to commit a breach of 
thatcourtesy and respect which were duc to 
the noble Lord, as well as to their Lordships 
generally. He hoped what he said would 
be sufficient to justify himself, and he 
waited for what the noble Lord might 
think proper to do, certain that he 
need not anticipate anything inconsistent 
with the usual course of their Lordships’ 
proceedings. 

The Marquis of Londonderry complain- 
ed that, though three speeches had been 
made against him on the night referred to, 
he was not permitted to reply to them. 
He only desired to rebut those accusations, 
and he was sure the noble Earl could not 
disapprove of his so doing, as the noble 
Earl would be the last man in the House 
to listen to a personal attack without at- 
tempting to disprove it, and he was anx- 
ious to shew that the observations of a 
noble and learned Lord did not apply to 
him. 

Lord Plunkett feared, in consequence of 
the noble Marquis having had the courtesy 
to make a communication to him in the 
course of the day, that he was the person 
to whom the noble Lord especially alluded. 
He should be the last person in the 
House to say anything which he did not 
wish to have replied to, and he saw no 
reason why the noble Marquis should not 
now relieve his feelings, and sct himself 
right with the House. He, for one, would 
be glad to hear any statement the noble 
Lord had to make, and if any irregularity 
had been committed by him, he should wish 
that it might be set right. If he had been 
wrong, he should be most ready to acknow- 
ledge the error. He, therefore, thought 
the sooner the matter was sct at rest the 
better it would be. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said he be- 
lieved the error arose altogether from a 
misconception of the noble and learned 
Lord’s, = 
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The report to be received the next day. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 11, 1831. 


Minutes.] Bills brought in. To Discontinue and Alter the 
Duties on Coals, Slates, Cotton, Wool, Barilla, and Wax; 
to extend Public Works in Ireland. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Goutsurn, Copies 
of all Papers relating to the Appropriation of the Crown 
Revenues, Canada:—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
Regulations made by the Lords of the Treasury, re- 
lative to Commissioners, Letters Patents, re-appointments 
to Office, on the Demise of the Late King, agreeable to 
1 Will. IV, Cap. 43, with an Account of all Fees paid, and 
the Salaries of those who paid them :—On the Motion of 
Mr. SprinG Rice, a Copy of the Third Report made by 
the Common Law Court Commissioners, and for the 
First Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Inquiry, 
(Ireland) :—-On the Motion of Mr. Lampert, Copies of 
Informations, in the Irish Exchequer Courts, for 
Breaches of the Excise Laws for the last three years. 

New Writs issued. For Bletchingley, in the room of Mr. 
TENNYSON, he having made his Election for Stamford ; 
for Banden, in the room of Lord BERNAKD, who had ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquis of CHANDos, from 

the West-India Colonies, for Compensation, before any 
Infringement of Property may be sanctioned By Lord 
Morperu, from Inhabitants of Burton, Agnes, Kilham, 
Langtoft, North Burton, and ten other places in York- 
shire, for the Abolition of Slavery; from Inhabitants of 
sradford, for the regulation of Children employed in 
Cotton Factories; from the Operatives of the same place, 
for Annual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, and Vote by 
Ballot from J. Hamitton, Esq. ; for the Repeal of the 
Game Laws; and from the Owners and Occupiers of Mills 
at Halifax, against the Importation of Flour. By Mr. C. 
PELHAM, from the Trustees of the Knaresborough Sav- 
ings’ Bank, for an alteration of the Act 9 Geo. IV. Cap. 
92, respecting the amount of Deposits; and from Free- 
holders and Inhabitants of Welland, Lincolnshire, against 
the Registry of Deeds Bill; and from Inhabitants of 
Gainsborough and _ its vicinity, praying for Representa- 
tion. By Sir R. InGuIis, from Inhabitants of Great Bedwin; 
and by Mr. Herries, from Harwich against the Reform 
Bill from Inhabitants of adjacent Parishes, playing to re- 
turn Members with Petersfield; from the Corporation of 
Guildford, to continue to return two Members from New 
Ross, Wexford, for an alteration in the Criminal] Laws. 


Evection Procerpines.| The Ma- 
quis of Chandos presented a Petition from 
certain Electors of the borough of North- 
ampton, complaining of the Barrack- 
master of that place, for allowing the 
barracks to be occupied by the voters of 
one party during the late election. The 
petition was respectably signed, and he 
could declare, that the allegations contained 
in it were correct; that the voters and 
their families were treated in the barracks, 
that the gates were locked, and no per- 
sons admitted but by tickets. If any dis- 
turbances had happened, and troops were 
required, they would have found their 
barracks occupied by electors in the in- 
terest of the Government candidates. He 
wished to know fram Government, what 
proceedings had taken place in conse- 
quence of such illegal conduct. 
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Mr. Spring Rice said, he was not aware 
of the circumstance, and consequently was 
unable to give any answer to the question 
of the noble Lord. He wished, however, 
to call the attention of the House to the 
position in which it would be placed by 
offering any opinion on this petition, as 
there was another petition against the 
return, and as that had been referred to 
an Election Committee, he thought it was 
unfair to prejudge the case by receiving 
the present petition. In his opinion, it 
should be referred to the Committee, for 
if there had been any improper or undue 
influence exercised, that was the proper 
tribunal to investigate the case. He did 
not think the course pursued by the noble 
Marquis was a proper one; he ought to 
have withdrawn the statement he had 
made until it had been properly inquired 
into. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle said, the elec- 
tion petition related to the return of the 
Member, but the petition to be presented 
hy the noble Lord was against one of his 
Majesty’s officers. He was accused of 
having exercised undue influence in favour 
of particular parties at Northampton,during 
the late election, by giving up the barracks, 
which were situated some distance from 
the town, for the accommodation of one 
party, who were liberally supplied with re- 
freshments. It might, perhaps, be assert- 
ed, that the Barrack-mastcr was directed 
by Government to have the barracks im- 
mediately evacuated, but that had not 
been carried into effect until the election 
was nearly at an end. A laughable scene 
of confusion took place on the order being 
received. Pots and pans and uncooked 
provisions were hastily carried off and de- 
posited in the road. He had no doubt, if 
the House was to inquire, a strong case 
could be made out against the Barrack- 
master, and it might be deemed expedient 
to have him reprimanded at the bar. He 
was sorry to say, that the practice adopted 
at Northampton had been but too general 
during the clection, and influence of the 
most extraordinary kind had been prac- 
tised wherever the Reform candidates had 
been opposed, but particularly at this 
place, where the voters were locked up, 
and not suffered to come out unless they 
promised to vote for the Government can- 
didates. He thought the charge contained 
in the petition of a serious nature, and it 
ought to be strictly investigated. 

Mr. Tennyson said, notice of the peti- 
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tion ought to have been given. He would 
not deny, in answer to the charge made by 
the noble Marquis, that some voters had 
been admitted into the barracks; but it 
ought also to be known, that a complaint 
had been preferred against the Barrack- 
master to the Board of Ordnance, that the 
friends of a particular party had been suf- 
fered to make use of the barracks at the 
late election ; a person had accordingly 
been sent to inquire into the real facts of 
the case, and from the report made, that 
voters had been admitted, they had se- 
verely censured and reprimanded the 
officer, and cautioned him against such a 
proceeding for the future. Having done 
this, they did not know what more the noble 
Marquis required, for it was repugnant to 
the feelings of Government that any im- 
proper influence should be exercised by 
their own officers. He trusted he had 
given a sufficient answer to the charge 
contained in the petition. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the conduct 
of the military Officers was very different 
from anything that had occurred under 
former Governments. The House had 
hitherto been extremely jealous of the in- 
terference of the military at elections, and 
the conduct of preceding Governments was 
very different from that adopted by the 
present Government at the late election. 
Instead of favouring any party, the Secre- 
tary at War had regularly given notice to 
clear the neighbourhood of troops, and 
allow, in no respect, preference to either 
party. Now here was an instance of a 
Barrack-master who received and lodged 
the friends of a particular party for several 
nights; but he should not be the only 
person liable to blame, for he must have had 
some other reasons than his own good 
wishes to interfere in this manner in favour 
of one party. At all events he thought 
that the noble Marquis had made out a 
case for inquiry at the bar of that House. 
He had never known a case of grosser in- 
terference. 

Mr. Vernon Smith said, as one more or 
less interested in the truth of the state- 
ment of the petitioners, whose object was 
to taint his return, the noble Marquis 
had given him notice of his intention to 
present this petition; he. was, therefore, 
prepared to meet it; and he took upon 
himself to say, that so far as he was indi- 
vidually concerned, their statement was 
wholly unfounded. It was true the voters 
in his and Sir G. Robinson’s interests were 
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accommodated in the barracks, but no 
undue influence was therefore attempted 
to be exercised, for the barracks had 
always been so occupied before by the 
candidates in the interest of Government, 
when voters were placed there to preserve 
tranquillity in the town. He had not, 
perhaps, sufficiently anticipated the con- 
sequence of this when the Reform ques- 
tion had carried the influence of party 
spirit so high. Indeed, it was not until 
the second day of the election, that the 
Barrack-master told him, that he had been 
censured by the Ordnance Board, in conse- 
quence of the opposite party having made 
representations to them that the barracks 
were in danger from the occupation of his 
voters. He had immediately desired them 
to remove, and they were all out before the 
same evening. In 1818 and 1826, pre- 
cisely the same accommodation was af- 
forded to the voters of Captain Winter 
and Sir R. Gunning, and no complaint 
was made of the accommodation’s being 
equivalent to an “unconstitutional in- 
fluence,” on the part of the then Govern- 
ment, “in the freedom of election ;” nor, 
indeed, would have been made in the 
present instance, but to suit the purposes 
of party. It was not true, that the barracks 
were used in the manner, nor for the time, 
stated in the petition. He could take 
it upon himself to state, that the barracks 
were not closed for five days. Confident 
that on no occasion was there less undue 
influence, on the part of the Government 
or individuals, used than at the last elec- 
tion for Northampton, he shrunk not from 
inquiry by a Committee into all the cir- 
cumstances attending it. 

Mr. Charles Ross, as one wellacquainted 
with Northampton, could take it upon him 
to say, that the hon. Gentleman was in 
error. The facts of the case had been so 
fairly met by the hon. member for Stam- 
ford, that it required no argument to show 
the barracks had been appropriated for 
the accommodation of a particular party. 
To his own knowledge they were for four 
days occupied by the voters in the hon. 
Gentleman’s interest. He had asserted 
that the practice was not unusual, for that 
in 1826 they had been occupied by voters 
in Sir R. Gunning’s interest. This inform- 
ation, from whoever he received it, was 
absolutely and totally false; they were 
never so occupied at that time. The 
electors then were not in the barracks, but 
in the barrack canteen, which, it was true, 
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was within the barrack-walls. As in other 
houses of the same description, persons of 
all kinds might have assembled there, but 
the electors were not kept there at the ex- 
pense of the candidate, nor lodged there 
with his sanction. If, as the hon. Gentle- 
man asserted, it was the habit and prac- 
tice of Barrack-masters to admit the 
friends of Government within their 
barracks, an inquiry should be immediately 
instituted to correct so great an abuse. 
The hon. Gentleman had also said, there 
was no undue influence used, and it was 
not probable that the hon. Member him- 
self had used any, but his agents, for 
whose acts he was responsible, had. 
Every pensioner was told, if he voted 
against the popular candidate he would 
lose his pension. He stated this from his 
own personal knowledge; but none of 
these charges would affect the seat of the 
hon. Gentleman. In reply to the hon. 
member for Stamford, who suid, he was 
taken by surprise, he could inform that 
hon. Member, that one of the members of 
the Board of Ordnance had received a 
proper notice of the intention of his noble 
friend, and if the members of that Board 
did not communicate with each other, the 
fault was their own. 

Colonel Evans deprecated the present 
discussion, as a prejudging, on ex-parte 
evidence, the merits of the very important 
constitutional question involved in the 
statement of the petition, and he thought 
it ought to be discontinued. 

Mr. O’ Connell begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the terms of the elec- 
tion petition which had been presented 
against the return of the member for 
Northampton. One of the allegations was, 
for furnishing provisions, and the expres- 
sion that followed “ other illegal and im- 
proper means,” was of so general a nature 
as might well, if occasion required, take in 
the interference of the Barrack-master. 
In fact, they were then discussing an elec- 
tion petition. 

The petition brought up. 

The Marquis of Chandos begged leave 
to say, it had not been his intention, when 
he stated the prayer of the petition, to 
prejudice the House against the hon. Mem- 
ber, whose return was about to be consi- 
dered by a Committee. He must, how- 
ever, be allowed to state, there was an evi- 
dent inclination in~Government to inter- 
fere in the late Northampton election, and 
for this reason, as he was not satisfied with 
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the answer of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, he should move that the petition dolie 
on the Table, when it would remain with 
him to decide what course to adopt to follow 
up the prayer of the petitioners. 

Mr. Vernon Smith assured the noble 
Lord, he had not attributed to him any 
desire to prejudice the House ; at the same 
time he thought any discussion on such a 
petition as he had presented was improper. 
As to what an hon. Gentleman opposite 
had said, he had taken especial care to 
prevent any misconception in the minds of | 
the pensioners at Northampton, as to the | 
consequences of their voting against him 
and his colleague. He had been asked 
by a pensioner, whether a report was true, 
that all pensioners would lose their pen- 
sions if they voted against him and his 
colleague? And his answer was, that so 
far from that being the case, as he sup- 
posed, the Government could not, if they 
would, deprive him of his pension for vot- 
ing as he pleased, and would not, if they 
could, countenance such unconstitutional 
practices, and so far as he (Mr. Smith) was 
concerned, his pension was perfectly safe, 
for with his consent, as a Member of Par- 
liament, it should never be taken from him. 
He repeated this answer at length to the | 
electors at large on the close of the day’s | 
proceedings, so that the assertion of the | 
hon. Gentleman plainly fell to the ground. | 

Mr. Hunt said, that the barracks at | 
Northampton had been used for election 
purposes could not be doubted, and asthe | 
noble Marquis had made such heavy com- | 
plaints against the Barrack-master, he 
would put his sincerity to the test, by 
moving, if the noble Marquis would second 
him, that the Barrack-master be called to 
the bar, and examined upon the subject. 
If the barracks had been so used, as de- 
scribed, for several elections, it was time 
so bad a practice was put an end to. 
With respect to what had been asserted, as 
to Government exercising its influence 
over pensioners, he could readily give 
credence to it, for he never knew an elec- 
tion where such a practice did not prevail. 
Men had been turned out and ruined be- 
cause they would not allow themselves to 
be influenced by a particular party. He 
would move that the Barrack-master be 
called to the Bar. 

Sir E. Sugden said, that his noble friend 
might take time to consider what course 
he should pursue. He was not bound at 
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The Marquis of Chandos observed, that 
the hon. member for Preston might take 
what steps he chose in the matter, but he 
did not think right to seeond the propo- 
sition submitted by that hon. Member. 
He should use his own judgment in any 
steps he might think proper to take. 

The petition to be printed. 


Court or Cuancery.] Sir BE. Sugden 
wished to call the attention of his hon. 
and learned friend opposite, (the Solicitor 
General) to a matter which was of const- 
derable importance. It would be recol- 
lected, that in the last Parliament, he had 
called the attention of the House to the 
existing state of the practice of the Court 
of Chancery, and had explained the views 
of the late Administration in reference to 
their amendment. It was soon afterwards 
understood, that the noble and learned 
Lord, now at the head of that Court, 
would bring the subject under the consi- 
deration of the other House of Parliament. 
Since then he had heard nothing more on 
the subject, and he now wished to hear 
from the other side of the House, whether 


| there was any probability that any propo- 


sition would speedily be laid before Parlia- 
ment on the subject ? 

The Solicitor General in reply, to his 
hon. and learned friend, begged to inform 
him, that the noble and learned Lord re- 
ferred to, did very speedily intend to pro- 
pose to the other House two measures for 
the purpose of effecting very important 
emendations in the practice of the Court 
of Chancery. 

Sir £. Sugden wished to inquire, if those 
Masters in Chancery who had recently 
retired, were to have full pensions, and 
whether their successors had accepted office 
with the understanding that their salaries, 
and ultimately their pensions, were to be 
reduced. 

The Solicitor General said, of course 
the retiring Masters had received their al- 
lowance under the old regulations, but he 
had the satisfaction to state, that the Mas- 
ters who succeeded them had been inform- 
ed, that there would be an alteration in 
their retiring allowance, and that their ap- 
pointments created no vested rights, but 
would be regulated by Parliament as might 
be expedient. 


Execrion BY Batuot.] Lord Mor- 
peth presented a Petition from Bradford, in 
favour of Annual Parliaments, Vote by 
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Ballot,and Universal Suffrage. He wished 
to take that opportunity to state in reply to 
some accusations thrown out by Members 
opposite, that he had never tampered with 
the people by making them undue pro- 
mises, and had always, when he thought 
it right, opposed, as frankly as he should 
do on this occasion, the prayers of their 
petition, He could not coincide with the 
petitioners. 

Mr. Hunt, in supporting the petition, 
said, it had been agreed to at a very large 
mecting, and the petitioners had done him 
the honour to give him a vote of thanks. 
He had always entertained opinions similar 
to what the petitioners had expressed. 
Those opinions were becoming more ge- 
neral than his Majesty’s Ministers were 
aware of. He recollected a boy at Pres- 
tou—he would not detain the House a 
minute—he recollected mecting with a lad 
at Preston, who said to him, “« Mr. Hunt, 
if we are too poor to vote for Members of 
Parliament, I think we are too poor to pay 
taxes.” 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Watertoo Bripce New Srreer 
Bity.}] Lord Duncannon moved the Order 
of the Day for the second reading of this 
Bill. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey begged leave, agree- 
ably to his previous notice, to call the at- 
tention of the House to the principle in- 
volved in the present Bill. In doing so, 
he counted on the support of those on the 
Ministerial side of the House who pro- 
fessed to consider Reform and Economy 
as perfectly synonymous terms; and of 
hon. Members on the opposite side, who, 
though opponents to Reform, were loud 
in their vaunts as practical economists. 
The subject to which he was anxious to 
invite their attention was one relating to 
the expenditure, without the scrutiny of 
Parliament, of a considerable amount of 
the public money. They had in that 
House two Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
presiding over two great branches of the 
public resources ; one the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) on the Trea- 
sury bench, who, as Finance Minister, 
was bound to lay, every Session, before 
the House a full statement of the affairs 
of his office, the income and expenditure 
of the country, &c.; the other, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Woods and 
Forests, who had under his control 


20,000,000/. of the national property, but 
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| who, like his predecessor, seemed to think 
it beneath the dignity of his office to fur- 


the expenditure of the large funds intrust- 
ed to his management. His abstinence 
on this score was indeed so countenanced 
by the large majority of hon. Members on 
both sides of the House, that it seemed to 
be supposed, that nobody could demand 
any account of him, and he had only to 
countenance a bill for any scheme or 
project of any speculator or jobber, and 
to bring it pro forma into that House, to 


Parliament. By such a course of pro- 
ceeding the Crown property had become 
the prey of scheming speculators and mer- 
ciless jobbers. And yet that noble Lord had 
the coutrol of property worth 20,000,0007. 
sterling, producing an annual revenue 
available for the public service of upwards 
of 700,0001., and which, if judiciously ma- 
naged, would, in the course of a few years, 
double that sum. So little, however, had 
it been the wont of Parliament to attend 
to the expenditure of this important item 
of the public revenue, owing in a degree 
to an illusion, carefully cherished by pre- 
ceding Administrations, that it constituted 
part and parcel of the hereditary property 
of the Crown, that since 1815, not a far- 
thing of it had been applied bond fide to 
the public service—it had been squandered 
in erecting palaces and other buildings 
whici was a disgrace to the country. Now, 
however, that the present King had, in the 
mostopen manner, surrendered all claims on 
the part of the Crown to the property of the 
Woods and Forests, he expected that the 
expenditure of that would be brought for- 
ward and examined like every other branch 
of the public revenue. Such was the main 
object of the motion with which he should 
conclude. And now with respect to the 
sill. The noble Lord had not condescend- 
ed to make any statement to the House, to 
show either the necessity or advantage of 
expending so large a sum as would be re- 
quired, to make a new street from Water- 
loo-bridge to Bow-street. He considered 
it a needless expenditure of the public 
money—at least one, in defence of which 
they had not heard a syllable. If the 
noble Lord had a surplus revenue, why not 
apply it to the improvement of West- 
minster-hall, or to providing a place of 
security for the Natgonal Records, at pre- 
sent exposed to the danger of fire ? or to 
improving the Chambers of the Judges? or 
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providing the suitors in the several Courts 
a place not exposed to cold and damp, like 
Westminster-hall? or even to providing | 
themselves and the public more appropriate 
accommodation in that House? Among 
other inquiries he had made, he had asked, 
what was the amount required by this Bill, 
and he understood it was tolay out 60,0001, : 
or it might be twice as much, of the public 
money, to run a street from the Strand to 
Bow-strect. The estimate was 55,8001. ; | 
contingencies, ten per cent, 5,580/. more. 
Asa set-off, they were told that the Duke of | 
Bedford, whose adjoining property would | 
be much benefitted by the proposed street, | 
would subscribe 4,500/., and the Marquis 

of Exeter—mark the clumsy delusion— | 
12,0002. ‘‘ value of property to be ex- | 
changed.” Did not this attempt to de- | 
lude the public into a belief that the Mar- | 
quis of Exeter had subscribed 12,0002. in | 
aid of the plan, while, in fact, he was not | 
subscribing one farthing, excite suspicion ? | 
The Marquis was only giving up property | 
to a certain amount in one place, to re- | 
ceive it in another. They had also had | 
sufficient experience of the fallacy of | 
estimates, not to suspect that this might | 
be got up for the purpose of inducing the 

House to sanction the commencement of 
the work, not’ doubting that it would | 
concur afterwards in a larger one, to | 
complete what it had sanctioned the be- 
ginning of. This had been the case with 
other public works; Buckingham House, | 
for example. The first estimate for making | 
the proposed alterationsin which, was about 
100,000/.; for which sum it was said the 
Palace could be put in a condition fitting 
for Royaloccupation. What had, however, 
heen the result ? Had the expenditure not 
already exceeded 1,000,000/., and it was 
not yet complete ? Again, the estimate for 
widening the Strand on the northern side 
was 500,000/.; the expenditure already 
exceeded thrice that sum—and it was not 
yet half finished. He was therefore jus- 
tified in believing that this 60,0002. would 
exceed 100,0002. But then the measure 
was recommended, it was said, by its 
forming a grand opening into London, and 
that the line was to extend gradually from 
Bow-street to Long-acre, and ultimately 
to Tottenham-court-road. That was pleas- 
ing enough in idea, as would be the pulling 
down of Parliament-street to obtain a 
splendid view of Westminster Abbey ; but 
that was the real question, was the utility 
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now proposed was only the beginning, the 
House ought to know the whole amount 
of what was likely to be the expense be- 


' fore the Bill was sanctioned. The late 


Sir Joseph Yorke had stated, in the last 
Session, that the Waterloo-bridge Com- 
mittee, over which he presided, aware of 
the benefit that would most likely accrue 
to them from the formation of the proposed 
new streetwould contribute10,000/. towards 
it. That Company afterwards altered its 


| opinion, and refused to contribute anything 


towards its completion. The Theatres, 
also, whose property would be much_be- 
nefitted, had not offered to subscribe one 
shilling. Had the Crown, or the country, 
which was the real contributor, any pro- 
perty in the vicinity which would be im- 
proved by the new street? Certainly not. 
The noble Lord was not justified, then, in 
the present condition of the finances of 
the country, in making a proposition for 
the expenditure of so considerable a sum 
on a project of doubtful utility, and of no 
financial benefit. He would suggest, that 
any sums of money to be hereafter pro- 
posed for the erection or completion of 
public works, should not be taken from the 
revenues of the Woods and Forests, but 
brought forward under the sanction and 
responsibility of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He would conclude by mov- 
ing, that this Bill be recommitted toa Com- 
mittee up-stairs, in order that they might 
inquire into its expediency, and report 
their opinion thereon to the House. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion, because 
the statement laid before the House did 
not warrant them to expend so large a 
part of the public money in the formation 
of a new street of doubtful benefit. At 
all events it was manifestly necessary that 
some further inquiry should take place 
before the measure was agreed to. He 
was therefore happy that the hon. Member 
had proposed the amendment, and he also 
concurred with him in the observations he 
had made with regard to the revenue de- 
rived from the Woods and Forests. He 
had frequently, in former years, brought 
this subject under the consideration of the 
House, and he was glad the hon. Gentle- 
man had relieved him, as he was satisfied 
the revenue derived from the Crown Lands 
was as much public money as that which 
was obtained by the duty on cotton. 

Lord Duncannon assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had moved the amendment, 
that the Woods and Forests were now 
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differently managed to what they were | 
formerly, and/‘not a shilling could now be | 
expended without the sanction of Parlia- | 
ment. In justice, however, to his prede- 
cessor, Lord Lowther—whose loss from 
the House every Member must deplore— | 
he was bound to state, that no public man | 
could have paid more attention to the | 
duties of his office than he had done. | 
He must, therefore, repel the insinuations 

which the hon. and learned Gentleman | 
had made against his official conduct. | 
The noble Lord, had very unintentionally, | 
misled the House as to the amount of the 

money to be contributed by individuals. 

The Marquis of Exeter would certainly 

not be among them, for he found the 

proposed new street would rather injure 

than benefit his property. He believed 

the expense in this case would be about 

40,000/. but it was expected that the 

sale of a portion of the Crown-property 

would produce the sum necessary to be 

advanced. The parties to this Bill had 

been told by Lord Lowther, and also by 

him, that Government would give no as- 

sistance in carrying this street further than 

Long Acre, but it was then expected that 

the Mercers’ Company would take it up, 

and carry the street further north. He had 

no wish to press this Bill faster than the 

House wished. If the House thought 

that it ought to go again before a Com- 

mittee, he would not object, as he con- 

sidered it as something of the nature of a 

private bill. 

Mr. Warburton said, th: he had sup- 
ported this measure when it was first pro- 
posed, and was still favourable to its being 
carried into execution, but its merits could 
be best discussed in a Committee up-stairs, 
where the plan, with all the details, could 
he fully investigated. The grounds on 
which he had recommended the Bill to be 
brought forward were, that if they suffered 
a theatre to be rebuilt which had been 
burnt, this opening could not afterwards 
be made without a much greater expense ; 
and it might be well for the House to con- 
sider whether, if they agreed to making 
this new street to Bow-strect, public Com- 
panies might not continue it to Tottenham- 
court-road. If they did, he would under- 
take to say, that the duty received for 
bricks and timber would be equal to the 
whole sum which Government would have 
to advance. It might be said, that he had 
some property in the proposed line of the 
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wished the House to detract from the 
weight of his opinion, in proportion to his 
interest; and he would further declare, that 


if a competent surveyor would make an 


estimate of the gains likely to accrue to 
him, he would be ready to subscribe to the 
undertaking to that amount. 

Lord Althorp said, that when the mea- 
sure was proposed, he had stated, in 


' accordance with what had fallen from the 


hon. member for Bridport, that unless it 
was then undertaken, we should lose the 
chance of making the street, and that if 
hon. Gentlemen would not allow the Go- 
vernment to continue this street to Bow- 
street, they would never have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the anticipations of that 
fulfilled. He had no objection to let the 
Bill be recommitted. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, the practice of 
widening streets had been much admired, 
but he did not think the public obtained 
much advantage, for stands of carriages 
were allowed to fill up all these new 
places, until Regent-street became re- 
duced to the width of Swallow-street. 
Charing-cross, for the widening and open- 
ing which so much had been expended, 
was now full of coach-stands, and at 
timesso much crowded, there was no pass- 
ing. He hoped the police had power and 
inclination to prevent this, now that atten- 
tion was called to it. 

Mr. Croker said, the whole argument 
against the proposed new street, and wide 
streets in general, was, that there was no 
adequate pecuniary advantage; but it 
was not now necessary to shew, that the 
recent alteration tended both to the beauty 
and advantage of the metropolis. He 
thought the congregation of carriages 
was beneficial to every class of the com- 
munity. The Strand had frequently been 
so shut up, that commerce was entirely 
suspended for hours together, and _ its 
being widened, would facilitate all the 
purposes of trade. He had not the most 
remote interest in these improvements. 
The back streets and close courts must 
have been unhealthy, and on that account 
ought to have been removed. The pro- 
posed line of street was at first given up 
after the idea had been started, on account 
of the expense, but an accidental fire had 
created an opportunity which ought to be 
taken advantage of. 

Mr. John Wood had advocated several 
times the opening proposed by the present 
Bill, and although he wished the subject 
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to be referred to a Committee, yet he 
should feel much regret if the Committee 
did not recommend the House to pass the 
Bill. He believed it would tend to the 
beauty of the town, and the convenience 
of the public. One material point seemed 
to be omitted by the opponents to the 
measure; that was, the easy mode of 
transit for men and horses this opening 
would allow. Who, that recollected the 
state of the Strand at the narrow pass at 
Exeter Change, but would admit that the 
public had gained very considerably by 
the widening that had there taken place. 
In this country, time was as valuable as 
money, and a saving of the former, actually 
was a gain of the latter. He could not 
make any offer similar to his hon. friend, 
the member for Bridport, for he had no 
property, or the most remote interest, in 
the proposed opening, but he should not 
do his duty did he not recommend this 
improvement to the encouragement and 
attention of the House, 

Mr. Hunt did not think the proposed 
new street would be of any benefit to the 
public, but it had come out there were 
three or four holders of property who had 
an interest in the measure, the Duke of 
Bedford, the Marquis of Exeter, the 
Theatres, the Waterloo Bridge Company, 
and others. When the subject was re- 
ferred to a Committee, he hoped they 
would let those who were interested in the 
job take it up. Now that the Strand and 
Southampton Street had been widened, 
the public taxation for the convenience of 
men and horses was quite large enough. 
If the opening was advantageous to the 
proprietors he had mentioned, let them 
go on with it, and then, if the House 
voted as much as the public were in- 
terested, something might be gained, but 
after what the hon. member for Colchester 
had said about jobs, it was necessary there 
should be a strict inquiry. 

Mr. Alderman Wood had made some 
suggestions to the late Government, on 
the propriety of opening free access to all 
the Bridges of the Metropolis, from the 
conviction he entertained of the benefit 
that would thereby result to trade. He 
wasstill inclined to press these suggestions, 
although he had been charged with being 
connected with every job, whenever im- 
provement was contemplated about the 
town. He had suggested to Lord Gode- 
rich, and the right hon. member for Har- 
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method by which a sum of money might 
be raised for making the proposed new 
street, on the Government giving a sum of 
50,0001. to carry it to a certain point, 
where it would have been taken up by the 
Mercers’ Company, and so carried on to 
Gower-street. Now, it appeared, the in- 
tended line would stop short at Long-acre, 
and not touch the property of the Mer- 
cers’ Company. He would still undertake 
to shew how the Government, by advanc- 
ing 50,0002., could secure the continuance 
of the new street to the North-road, by 
the London University. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney had not intended 
to take any part in this discussion, but as 
the worthy Alderman had mentioned the 
possibility of carrying the new street to 
the North-road, he begged to take the 
present opportunity of inquiring from the 
noble Lord, whether it would not be highly 
advantageous, to render the North-road 
itself passable? The noble Lord had no- 
thing to do with this as Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests; but in another cha- 
racter, as Trustee of the Metropolitan 
Roads, he had a control over the road 
in question, He was present when it was 
deemed expedient to take this road out of 
the hands of the trust, and put the expense 
of its repair on the parishes; the conse- 
quence had been, that the road itself, on 
the pretence of relieving the public from 
the expense of turnpikes, had been re- 
duced to a most disgraceful state. 

Lord Duncannon was also present when 
it was determined to take the turnpikes 
off the New Road, and throw the expense 
on the parishes. It was then thought 
this would be a great relief and advantage 
to the public, and he believed this was the 
only complaint that could he urged as to 
the road. He must remark, in reply to 
what had been said by the hon. member 
for Preston, that the two noble persons 
whose names had been mentioned, were 
not in any way interested in the new street. 
The agents of the Duke of Bedford stated 
to the Committee, that his Grace was re- 
commended not to advance one shilling 
towards its being carried into execution ; 
the Duke, however, considering it would 
be a public benefit, notwithstanding this 
advice, still offered to give up that part 
of his property which was required, which 
amounted to about one-tenth of the ex- 
pense of the whole street. The agent of 
the Marquis of Exeter had also said, that 


wich, when they were in office together, a | if his Lordship consulted him, he would 
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recommend him not to do so, as he con- 
ceived the proposed street would do ma- 
terial injury to his property. Those whose 
property was situated in that neighbour- 
hood had been very badly treated. The 
measure had been put off since the last 
Parliament. and they were anxious to 
know whether the street was or was not to 
be made. If this motion was agreed to, 
he should move that the Bill be printed. 

An Hon. Member should say nothing 
about the advantage or utility of the pro- 
posed new street, but he must remark, 
upon what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Preston, who had said the word “job,” 
attached to the property of the Marquis of 
Exeter; now, he could declare, that that 
noble Lord had not received, and would 
not receive, one shilling from the plan. 
The whole had been carried on in the way 
of exchange, and in consequence of the 
delay in settling the business, the Marquis 
of Exeter would be a considerable loser in 
point of rent. 

The question was then put, and the Bill 
ordered to be re-committed to a Select 
Committee, and a Committee appointed. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, took occasion to 
observe, that he had neither cast, nor in- 
tended to cast, any imputation upon the 
official services of Lord Lowther. 


Irtsu AND Scorcu Rerorm BIxts.] 
On the motion of Lord Althorp, that the 
House should go into Committee on the 
Customs’ Act, 

Mr. Kennedy said, that though they 
must all desire that the English Reform 
Bill should take precedence, he wished to 
ask whether it was the intention of Go- 
vernment that the Irish and Scotch Re- 
form Bills should or should not pass 
through the House without the interruption 
or cessation of the sitting of Parliament ? 

Lord Althorp had taken an opportunity 
of stating the other night, that the English 
Reform Bill was to be carried without 
either the Irish or Scotch Reform Bills, 
in order to prevent the confusion which 
would be likely to ensue from the three 
Bills proceeding part passu, which could 
not do otherwise than produce much con- 
fusion. But that it was the intention of 
the Government to persevere, and carry 
all three Bills through during the present 
Session, was most certain; and nothing 
would prevent it but the being beaten by 
a majority, either in that or the other 
House of Parliament. 
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Deccan Prize Money.] Colonel 
Sththorp wished to ask the noble Lord 
(Althorp), why delays were continually 
impeding the distribution of the Deccan 
Prize Money. Great alarm existed with 
respect to this among a class of highly 
respectable people, and it was necessary 
to have a speedy termination, particularly 
to those who had only a life interest, and 
who, consequently, were much afraid whe- 
ther they should succeed in getting any 
part of it. 

Lord Althorp replied, that the money 
was nearly ready for distribution, when 


certain parties in India claimed part of 


the property, as having been improperly 
seized, and which ought not to have been 
treated as prize-money. This claim was 
decided in India in favour of the claim- 
ants. This claim ought, therefore, to be 
subtracted from the prize-money. An 
appeal was made from this decision to the 
Privy Council, who decided it, not on its 
merits, but on the competency of the tri- 


bunal—and affirmed, that it being one of 


a military nature, it could not be decided 
on by a Court in the East Indies. The 
case was then referred to the late Attorney 
and Solicitor Generals, who decided, that 
the claim made was not valid. ‘The 
parties objected to this, as the Attorney 
and Solicitor General were not impartial 
judges, they having been professionally 
employed on the other side. They had 
then referred it to the present Solicitor- 
General, who wished the case to be heard 
over again. It would be speedily brought 
on and decided, and payment made. 


Caste Pottarp Arrray.] Mr. O’Con- 
nell wished to ask the right hon. Gent. 
the Secretary for Ireland, whether it was 
intended to allow the friends of the parties 
who suffered in the late affray at Castle- 
Pollard, to prosecute at their own ex- 
pense? He understood they had made 
application for leave to do so, and by 
permitting this, there would be a saving of 
public money, and no fear of failure of 
justice by any attempt at compromise. 

Mr. Stanley said, that in a case of this 
kind it was impossible for the Government 
to pursue any course which would not ex- 
pose them to censure. The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin called upon 
him on the subject, and he referred him 
to the Attorney.General for Ireland, and 
to the Chancellor for Ireland. Their 
opinion was, that the Government ought 
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not to abandon its position as public 
prosecutor. The relatives, however, and 
friends of those who suffered, would be at 
liberty to employ counsel, and bring for- 
ward witnesses. Every facility would be 
given for the examination of any evi- 
dence they might think proper to bring 
forward. 

Mr. Lefroy thought the determination 
of the Crown Counsel to act as public 
prosecutors quite right, and the admis- 
sion of other prosecutors would be a dis- 
paragement to the Crown and to the Irish 
Government. He saw no reason why the 
Government alone should not carry on 
the prosecution. The line proposed was 
inconvenient and unbecoming. It would 
go far to excite suspicion and distrust. 
In the Borris-o’-kane prosecution this 
course had been proposed, but it was re- 
sisted by the Solicitor-general, who, in 
the exercise of his discretion, brought for- 
ward witnesses, although they were fa- 
vourable to the defendants, and he was 
right. The Crown, in its own behalf, 
brought forward all the witnesses that 
were necessary for the proper elucidation 
of the case. He considered, that the line 
now recommended was both inconvenient 
and unnecessary. 

Mr. Sheil said, the hon. member for the 
University of Dublin was mistaken in say- 
ing that the practice had been uniformly 
to exclude auxiliary Counsel, where the 
Crown prosecutes, Lord Plunkett, when 
Attorney-General, always allowed the re- 
latives to employ Counsel, to co-operate, 
and to take a direct and active part in the 
trials. The present Chief Baron (Mr. 
Joy) made a different rule. In conse- 
quence of that rule, the Counsel employed 
by the relatives were only allowed to sug- 
gest at the trials respecting the Borris-o’- 
kane transactions, to which the hon, Gen- 
tleman had referred—but there the At- 
torney-general had given the people the 
right to elect whether they would conduct 
the case or not. The Attorney-General 
was for restoring Lord Plumkett’s rule. The 
best course was, he thought, to allow the 
relatives of the deceased to manage the case, 
when they thought proper todefray the ex- 
penses. A police-officer was tried for 
homicide at Carrick-on-Suir. The trial 
was conducted by the relatives. There 
was an acquittal, and there were no mur- 
murs amongst the people. This showed 
the expediency of permitting the relatives 
of parties who had fallen in an aftray, to 
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take such course as they might deem most 
advisable. Justice might not be better 
administered, but unpleasant suspicions 
would be avoided. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee. 


Customs’ Acrs— Wine Dottrs.] 
Lord Althorp proceeded to submit his 
propositions to the Committee, relative to 
the duties on Wine. He said, that the first 
point to which he had to call the attention 
of the Committee was, whether or not 
this country had the right to make that 
alteration in the wine duties which he was 
about to propose? The treaties by which 
we were bound, and from which he in- 
ferred the right, were, first, the Treaty of 
Methuen; and, second, the Treaty of 
1810. By the Treaty of 1810, and in the 
26th Article, it was agreed and declared, 
that all the stipulations entered into between 
the two countries, concerning the wines of 
Portugal, on the one hand, and the wool- 
lens of Great Britain on the other, should 
remain as they were. This clause referred 
to the stipulations concerning wines and 
woollens contained in the Methuen Treaty; 
for by no other treaty were these subjects 
regulated. The 26th Article, therefore, 
of the Treaty of 1810, referred to the 
Methuen Treaty; and the question was, 
what were we bound to perform by the 
Treaty of Methuen? In the 23rd Article 
of the Treaty of 1810, he should remark, 
that a power was reserved to the two 
contracting parties, at the end of fifteen 
years, to put an end to that Treaty on 
giving due notice. The Treaty of 1810, 
only confirmed the Methuen Treaty; it 
did not contain, as to the trade of the two 
countries, any additional stipulations, and 
therefore, if notice was not required by 
the Methuen Treaty before we altered the 
duties, none could be required by the 
Treaty of 1810. In fact, there was no 
notice required by the Methuen Treaty. 
He did not deny, that by the Treaty of 
1810, a notice was required to alter that 
Treaty, but not to alter the regulations of 
the Methuen Treaty. The second Article 
of that Treaty was this, ‘That is to say, 
that her sacred and Royal Majesty of 
Great Britain should, in her own name, and 
that of her successors, be obliged for ever 
hereafter to admit the wines of the growth 
of Portugal into Britain, so that at no 
time, whether there shall be peace or war 
between the kingdoms of Britain and 
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France, any thing more shall be de- 
manded for these wines, by the name of 
custom or duty, or by whatsoever other 
title, directly or indirectly, whether they 
shall be imported in pipes or hogsheads, 
or other casks, than what shall be de- 
manded for the like quantity or measure 
of French wine, deducting or abating a 
third part of the custom or duty. But if 
at any time this deduction or abatement 
of customs, which is to be made as afore- 
said, shall, in any manner, be prejudiced, 
it shall be just and lawful for her sacred 
and Royal Majesty of Portugal again to 
prohibit the woollen cloths, and the rest 
of the British woollen manufactures.” By 
that Treaty, therefore, the wines of Por- 
tugal were to be admitted into this coun- 
try on the payment of one-third less duty 
than the wines of France, subject to the 
penalty, if we did not admit the Portu- 
guese wines at that rate, of Portugal 
prohibiting the woollen cloths of England. 
If we were prepared to abide Ly the pe- 
nalty of allowing our cloths to be prohi- 
hited in Portugal, we might deal as we 
liked with the Portuguese wines. It was not 
necessary to go any further into this sub- 
ject. We had a right to make the alter- 
ation by the Methuen Treaty, and if we 
had that right, it was not done away by 
the Treaty of 1810; it only confirmed the 
Methuen Treaty. This was not a new 
view of this subject, for it had frequently 
been made a matter of complaint that the 
Methuen Treaty had been broken. In 
1777 an inquiry had been instituted, and 
a Report made by the Privy Council to 
the King, and that Report took the same 
view, asserting that the conditions of the 
Methuen Treaty were only binding on us, 
subject to the’ penalty it imposed. The 
same view was taken by the late Mr. Pitt, 
in 1786, in the discussions on the Treaty 
of Commerce with France. Even Mr. 
Fox, although he opposed that Treaty, 
and argued in favour of Portugal, did not 
desire the continuation of the Treaty, or 
deny our power to alter the wine duties. 
He was convinced, therefore, that we were 
justified in adopting the alteration he 
proposed. Having thus showed the jus- 
tice of the measure, he would come next 
to the policy of the question. He was not 
disposed to deny, that Portugal, after the 
alteration, might exclude the woollens of 
England; but though Portugal might ex- 
clude our woollens, it did not follow, that 
she would. At present the cloths of 
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other nations were admitted into the 
markets of Portugal, as well as those of 
this country, giving the latter a trifling 
advantage, but not equivalent to our 
reduction of duty on Portuguese wines. 
Another part of the Treaty of 1810 was 
to be considered. By that Treaty it 
was provided, that all the produce of 
England should be admitted into Por- 
tugal on paying an ad valorem duty of 
fifteen per cent less than was paid on 
the produce of other countries. It was 
deserving consideration, therefore, that 
Portugal, by our abandoning the Treaty 
of 1810, might deprive us of the advan- 
taze of the ad valorem duty of fifteen per 
cent. There was one article which was of 
great importance under this considera- 
tion; an article in which the hon. miember 
for Worcester took & great interest—he 
meant the fish of Newfoundland, which 
were imported into Portugal at this great 
advantage. The fish being imported into 
Portugal at this advantageous rate of 
duty, and the fish of other countries pay- 
ing a higher rate of duty, there was a 
great consumption of Newfoundland fish 
in Portugal. But it was not probable 
that an alteration of the duties would have 
a tendency to interfere with this trade. At 
present the Newfoundland fish sustained 
successfully a competition with the fish of 
other countries, in other foreign markets. 
It would be able, therefore, to compete 
with fish of other countries in the 
markets of Portugal, although it were not 
protected by the present tax. He was 
satisfied, then, that the objections which 
might be made to his proposition ought 
to have no weight with the Committee. 
He had referred to the objections to his 
proposition ; he would then apply himself 
to state its advantages. The first advant- 
age, then, which he expected—and he 
begged that it might be remenibered, that 
he introduced the measure as one of 
finance—the first advautage he expected 
was a considerable increase of revenue. He 
did not think, that the measure he proposed 
would decrease the consumption of wine; 
on the cotitrary, he thought that the al- 
teration would not diminish the constunp- 
tion of Portuguese wines, and it would 
increase the consumptioh of French wines. 
He might, therefore, be authorized in 
taking the consumption of Wwiiie at a 
higher rate than the average arrey A 
tioti; but he would confine himself to the 
average consumption of the last few years. 
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At present the duty on French wines was 
7s. 3d. per gallon, the duty on Portu- 
guese wines was 4s. 10d. and the duty on 
Cape wine 2s. 9d. per gallon, He in- 
tended to propose, that the duty on all 
wines should be 5s. 6d. per gallon, which 
would increase the duty on other wines, 
and lower the duty on French wines. 
He had intended that the alteration in 
the duty on Cape wines should be made 
on January 1, 1833; but on looking to 
the Act of Parliament by which that trade 
was regulated, and looking at the time 
which had elapsed since he had first 
brought forward his propositions, he meant 
to extend that time to January Ist, 
1834. To show the Committee what 
was likely to be the result of the altera- 
tion, he would state, that the average 
number of gallons of foreign wines import- 
edinto this country for the last five years was 
5,959,587 gallons, Under the new duties 
this would yield a revenue of 1,638,885/. 
The average quantity of Cape wine rage 
during the last five years was 619,622 
gallons, which, at 2s. 9d. a gallon, would 
give a revenue of 82,616/., making a total 
of 1,721,5011. The average produce of 
the present duties was 1,534,000/., and 
the new duties would therefore give an 
increase of 187,5012., but, speaking in 
round numbers, say 180,000/. The first 
advantage, then, he expected from the 
alteration was an increase of revenue to 
the amount of 180,000/. He supposed 
that the whole consumption of wine would 
continue to be only as great as at pre- 
sent. He did not suppose that the ad- 
dition of 8d. per gallon to the duty on 
Portuguese wines would be likely to de- 
crease the consumption of those wines, 
while he did suppose, that the large reduc- 
tion of 1s. 9d. on French wines would 
cause an increase of the consumption of 
the best French wines, the price of which 
would be reduced. _It was said, he knew, 
that nearly the whole, or at least four-fifths 
of the best French wines already came to 
this country. That was easily said, and 
he had no doubt that the same thing was 
said in 1824, when we then reduced the 
duty on them; but the consequence of 
that reduction was greatly to increase the 
consumption, The first advantage, then, 
on which he calculated, without taking 
into his account any probable increase of 
consumption, but only assuming that the 
consumption would remain the same, and 
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lation, the average quantity of wine lately 
imported, was, that his proposition would 
increase the revenue 180,000/. There 
was another financial advantage which 
would result from the plan—it was indeed 
a very slight one— but it was not to be 
despised—it would introduce a great sim- 
plification into the mode of collecting the 
revenue. He admitted, that it was a 
trifling advantage, still it ought not to be 
overlooked. The other advantage of the 
measure, not connected with the revenue, 
was, that it would open and extend the 
intercourse between this country and 
France. ‘This, he considered to be the 
great advantage of the measure. He was 
happy to say, that at the present moment 
there was little or no probability of any 
war between the two countries; but if 
there were one thing more than another 
calculated to make a war unpopular, and 
make its evils apparent to the people, it 
was an extensive commercial connection. 
Considering, therefore, the circumstances 
of the two countries—that France was 
blessed with a fertile soil, and that we 
abounded in manufactures, and that there 
were no two countries on the globe better 
calculated to play into each other’s hands 
—considering all the circumstances of the 
two countries, it was a matter of astonish- 
ment and regret, that the commercial 
intercourse between them was so small. 
On this account he thought, whenever 
circumstances would admit of it, the 
Legislature ought to facilitate this inter- 
course. It was a great advantage, then, 
in a commercial point of view, that it 
would extend our intercourse’ with 
France; and, considering the extensive 
civilization of that country, there could 
not be, perhaps, a more advantageous traffic 
for this country. That was its commercial 
advantage ; its political advantage would 
be still greater. He was not prepared to 
do anything inconsistent with the situation 

of this country, or in violation of the public 

faith ; but he should be happy so to ex- 

tend our relations with France as to prevent 

the danger of war. War was certainly 

one of the greatest of evils. From what- 

ever cause it might be undertaken, there 

was no country which did not suffer greatly 

from war. It might be necessary to vindi- 

cate the national honour—it might be 

undertaken to secure commercial ad- 

vantages; but from whatever cause under- 

taken, nobody could deny, that the ad- 





taking, therefore, as the basis of his calcu- 





vantages of war were far more than 
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counterbalanced by its miseries and its 
misfortunes. By introducing and extend- 
ing a greater commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, it would be more 
for the interest of both not to go to war; 
commercial intercourse would make their 
mutual interest evident to the people of 
both countries, and would tend to divert 
from both the evils of war. He brought 
forward his proposition only as a financial 
measure, to obtain an increase of revenue 
to the amount of 180,000/.; but it was 
attended with these additional advantages, 
that the price of wine would not be in- 
creased, that the commercial intercourse 
between two great and neighbouring eoun- 
tries would be increased, that their peace- 
able and friendly dispositions would be 
strengthened, and the probabilities of war 
much lessened. The noble Lord concluded, 
by placing in the hands of the chairman of 
the Committee a Resolution to the effect, 
that all the Customs’ Duties now payable on 
wine should cease, and the Act imposing 
them be repealed ; and that in lieu thereof 
there should be paid on all winesimported, 
except the wines of the Cane of Good Hope, 
a duty of 5s. 6d. per gailon, and that the 
duty on wines imported from the Cape of 
Good Hope should be 2s. 9d. till the Ist 
of January, 1834, and after that day the 
duty on that should be 5s. 6d. per gallon. 

Mr. George Robinson requested the 
attention of the House to a few remarks 
which he had to offer on the subject now 
before them, the importance of which no 
one who had not paid the same attention 
to it which he had done, could be aware 
of. The noble Lord might, perhaps, be 
justified in asserting that the proposition 
which he had made was not an infraction 
of the Methuen Treaty, or of any existing 
treaty with Portugal ; he should not, how- 
ever, though he did not agree in that 
opinion, stay to discuss it; not because his 
own opinions were not decided, but be- 
cause he would leave that point to per- 
sons who were better qualified to do jus- 
tice to it than he was. He meant to con- 
fine his remarks to the commercial policy ; 
and if ever a proposition had been made 
at variance with sound policy, i was that 
of the noble Lord. He begged Gentlemen 
would not be led away by the statements 
of the noble Lord, for he was sure he should 
satisfy the Committee that the proposition 
would be injurious. He would say, for 
one, that if ever there was a financial or 
ministerial proposition, which was incon- 
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sistent with the principles of true policy, it 
was that of the noble Lord. He entreated 
those hon. Members who had been led 
away by commercial theories to go with 
him in the arguments which he was about 
to adduce, and afterwards to act upon 
their own judgment. The noble Lord 
would probably not acquiesce in the view 
which he was disposed to take of what 
would be the probable conduct of Portu- 
gal in case this equalization of the duty 
were to take place, but yet he would en- 
deavour to show what that country would 
do. Inthe first place he must remark, 
that he was aware of what had been stated 
to be the disadvantages which would result 
from an infraction of the Methuen Treaty ; 
but even if that treaty did not exist, he 
would show, that the policy adopted by the 
noble Lord would lead to consequences, 
worse than those which would have re- 
sulted from the financial measures which 
were brought forward last Session, and 
which the noble Lord was induced after- 
wards to abandon and withdraw; and he 
could not but hope a similar effect would 
be produced on the noble Lord with re- 
spect to the present measure, after he had 
heard the objections which existed. The 
noble Lord had urged, in favour of his 
proposed reduction of the duty on French 
wines, that such a reduction would be 
very much to the advantage of this coun- 
try; but the noble Lord might have re- 
ferred the House, had he been so disposed, 
to some facts, which would have rather 
abated his expectations as to the proba- 
bility of such a result being produced 
in France. In the year 1825, the Govern- 
ment reduced the duty on French wines 
by 7s., or nearly one-half: and the argu- 
ment urged in favour of that reduction 
was, that it would produce an extended 
importation of the manufactures of this 
country into France. Would the House 
believe that the noble Lord had _ over- 
looked the fact, that although, the imports 


from France, since the last reduction of 


the duty on the wine of that country, had 
increased from 1,500,0002. to 3,159,0007., 
the exports had diminished during the 
same period from 1,124,000/. to 643,000/.; 
and let the noble Lord, before he effected 
any further reduction in the duty, bear 
the fact which he now stated in mind. 
He must tell the noble Lord, and those 
who advocated with him the doctrine that 
the exports from one country depended 
upon the imports into it, that they advo- 
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cated a fallacious doctrine, for the imports 
had no other effect than that of facilitating 
the conveyance of the productions of the 
country. What was the state of Portugal, 
not to speak of her political condition ? 
and what was the fact with respect to her 
trade with this country? Why he would 
contend, and he could prove it, that the 
trade of Portugal with England had been 
for the last two or three centuries the most 
profitable trade which we had carried on 
with any part of the world, in proportion 
to its extent. To come to facts, he would 
state what was the relative amount of the ex- 
ports and imports between that country and 
this, and then leave the House to form its 
own judgment. The present amount of the 
exports from this country to Portugal was 
2,500,000/. in round numbers, and the 
amount of imports was 500,000/. In 
point of fact, this country possessed almost 
the exclusive supply of Portugal and she 
took those manufactures which France shut 
her ports against. He did not know whe- 
ther, if the proposed alteration in the duty 
were made, the present Government of 
Portugal would make commercial reprisals. 
He should rather suppose, that under the 
rule of Don Miguel! none would be at- 
tempted; but, if ever a Constitutional 
party gained the ascendancy in that 
country, the House might depend upon 
it that they would be the first to re- 
commend a system of such commercial 
restrictions as would hazard the present 
advantages derived from the trade, and 
probably cause it to be altogether lost to 
the country. The import of wine was 
altogether a subordinate branch of trade, 
and, when the noble Lord talked of rais- 
ing a revenue of 180,009/. by this measure, 
he must be allowed to observe, that he 
had not the smallest objection to allow 
the noble Lord to raise the revenue as high 
as he could, but why could he not do it 
by imposing a proportionate additional 
duty on the wines of both countries? 
Why, after he had shown that the policy 
of France was, to exclude British manu- 
factures, and that Portugal was an ancient 
and firm Ally—why should the noble 
Lord make such a sacrifice to France at 
the expense of Portugal? Nor could he 
imagine what the noble Lord saw in the 
moral or political circumstances of the 
country which could induce him to tax the 
drinkers of Port, Sherry, and Madeira, to 
the amount of 8d. or 10d. a gallon ad- 
ditional, while he took off the duty at the 
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same rate from Burgundy, Claret, and 
Champagne. Besides, the interest of 
Ireland was materially connected with 
the question now at issue, inasmuch as 
it exported a large quantity of butter, 
and other articles, to Portugal, which 
must, probably, henceforward, find a 
market elsewhere. No person, he be- 
lieved, would be prepared to contend, that 
it was not highly desirable that such a 
country should not be deprived of so op- 
portune a vent for its surplus produce. 
No Government, indeed, could employ 
itself in a manner more beneficial to its 
people than by finding a vent in foreign 
markets for the surplus manufactures of 
the country ; and if, hitherto, the Govern- 
ment of this country had neglected to pro- 
vide by reciprocity treaties with France such 
a market, he should be too happy to see 
that neglect repaired, and an endeavour 
made to get access to the immense markets 
which were to be obtained in that country 
for British manufactures. All the countries 
for whom we had made concessions had met 
those concessions with restrictions, and 
therefore he recommended making none 
unless by treaties of reciprocity. The trade 
to Portugal, which was now to be sacrificed, 
was more than equal in value to the whole 
trade to France, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Prussia. All these countries 
prohibited our commodities. Portugal 
received them, and the consequence was, 
that our trade with Portugal exceeded the 
trade to all these countries united. Con- 
sidering the great importance of this 
subject, he begged the noble Lord not to 
press the question. ‘The noble Lord had, 
therefore, better stick to the present rate 
of duty on French wines until he could 
make terms with France to concede the 
same commercial intercourse to us which 
was enjoyed by America, and by other 
countries. With respect to the other 
topic of the noble Lord’s speech; namely, 
the fish trade with Portugal—he must say, 
that he spoke feelingly, for he represent- 
ed a large commercial town, and was him- 
self, being a mercantile man, greatly inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the trade with 
Portugal ; he therefore could not but de- 
precate any attempt to hazard that trade. 
Indeed, he could not imagine how the 
noble Lord could suppose that Portugal 
would continue to import the fish of one 
of the Colonies of this country, at a rate 
of duty which gives those who carried on 
that trade a monopoly of the market, 
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Why, he must repeat, should Portugal be 
expected to continue to England this 
monopoly, when she found her wines are 
placed on a level to compete with those of 
France and other countries? He felt no 
hostility towards the Government, but he 
entreated the Ministers to consider the 
importance of this subject, particularly 
with regard to the interest which the 
Newfoundland fishermen had in preserving 
the trade. He must beg to inform the 
noble Lord, that, though he had ac- 
knowledged the interest of the question to 
that Colony, he had not gone far enough, 
for he might have stated, that the very 
existence of the Colony, which was the 
real fact, depended on its continuing to 
supply Portugal with fish. By the present 
regulations we were secured the exclusive 
supply of that market with salt fish. The 
noble Lord said, that our salt fish might 
compete in the markets of Portugal with 
the salt fish of Norway and America, as it 
competed with that in Italy and Spain ; 
but the fact was, that the rate of duty 
kept all other fish but that caught at New- 
foundland from the Portuguese markets. 
Even if the duty were equal, the conse- 
quence would be—-certainly, we should still 
compete with other foreigners—but it 
would be by lowering our prices to theirs, 
which would be the ruin of Newfoundland. 
If America, Norway, or Denmark, should be 
able to compete with Newfoundland in sup- 
plying Portugal with fish, that Colony would 
soon be reduced to a state of pauperism. 
Another consideration was the number of 
ships employed in the catching and curing 
the fish ; amounting to no less than 150 
square-rigged vessels, which would be 
thrown out of employment by other coun- 
tries obtaining a command of the Portu- 
guese market. The next consideration 
was, how far the reduction in the wine- 
duty would be beneficial to the consumers 
here, and he contended that it was of no 
consequence to the class of persons who 
usually drank French wines, if they paid 
6d. a bottle more or less for their Claret 
or Burgundy, nor were there any petitions 
on the Table of the House, complaining of 
the inordinate price of those wines. The 
noble Lord would ruin the Newfoundland 
trade ; and the trade which the noble Lord 
wished tc establish with France would be 
carried on in French ships; and thus our 
shipping also would be ruined, in order to 
give French wines cheap to our Club- 
houses. For this nobody petitioned, and 
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nobody would thank the noble Lord for 
the alteration. The noble Lord might 
avoid all these evils, and get a revenue of 
220,000/. instead of 180,0002., by placing 
an additional duty of 8d. per gallon on 
all foreign wines. He recommended the 
noble Lord to do this. The noble Lord 
was, perhaps, wrong in expecting an in- 
crease of trade with France. Certainly, 
after the reduction of duty in 1824, the 
importation of wine from that country had 
increased to 762,000 gallons ; but in 1829 
it was only 474,000 gallons; in 1830, 
only 408,000 gallons; and up to January, 
1831, it was 337,000 gallons. This 
shewed, he thought, that there was no 
disposition on the part of the people to 
give up the consumption of Port. Nearly 
all the good wines of France were already 
brought to the English market, and there- 
fore the trade with that country would not 
be extended. The hon. Member reca- 
pitulated his chief arguments against the 
alteration in the duty, and concluded by 
animadverting on the fallacy of relying 
on this concession to France for any ex- 
tension of the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, or as a mode of 
averting any probability which might exist 
of a war breaking out. He recommended 
the Government to abstain from making 
any alterations in the existing relations 
between Portugal and France and this 
country, and to look forward to a period 
when those arrangements could be made 
with them which should have a firmer basis 
than their present unsettled condition could 
lead any one to expect that any alterations 
made at present would possess. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham considered the 
present a very improper period for the 
alteration of the wine duties, on the 
ground, that the change would be giving 
to France an advantage for which she was 
not likely to give us an equivalent. We 
had already done too much to encourage 
the produce of other countries. France 
had been our enemy, and was still our 
powerful rival, and we ought not to ad- 
vance her interest, the more particularly 
when it could not be done without pre- 
judice to ourselves and our ancient Allies. 
He objected also to the measure, which 
would have the effect of raising the duties 
on wine. Some time ago it was thought 
expedient to reduce these duties, and the 
present attempt to again raise them would 
be to stultify our own proceedings. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson felt it necessary 
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to offer a few remarks in reply to what 
had fallen from the hon. member for 
Worcester. The hon. Member objected 
to the proposed duties, on the ground that 
they would strike at the root of a trade 
carried On for many years with great ad- 
vantage to this country; and that to do 
so would be a very poor return to Por- 
tugal for all the advantages which Eng- 
land had derived from the almost exclu- 
sive possession of the trade with that 
country. On looking at the arguments 
of the hon. Member on this point, he 
owned he could attach little importance 
to his acquaintance either with our poli- 
tical or our commercial relations with that 
country; for he was prepared to show, 
that if ever there was any trade boasting 
of reciprocal advantages to two countries, 
the trade with Portugal was not that one, 
and that Portugal had never shown, that 
she felt the trade with this country to be 
advantageous to her. That she had 
derived advantage from it was, indeed, 
unquestionable, but that this country had 
ever done so, he most distinctly denied ; 
for whilst, on our part, the compact which 
was to secure mutual benefit had been 
religiously adhered to, Portugal on her’s, 
had endeavoured, in a variety of ways, 
to deprive us of those advantages which 
we had a right to expect in return, and 
up to the present time, all remonstrances 
or negotiations on our part to obtain those 
advantages. to which we were entitled, 
had failed of producing any change in 
her conduct. He should follow the hon. 
Gentleman, in dividing the subject of our 
commercial relations with Portugal into 
two parts; for they could only be con- 
sidered in this with reference to the 
motion before the Committee. First, the 
particular relations established for a spe- 
cial purpose by the Methuen Treaty of 
1703; and then our general commercial 
intercourse, as regulated by successive 
treaties in 1654 and 1810. And, first, with 
regard to the Methuen Treaty, which was 
separate and distinct from all our other 
commercial connexions with Portugal, it 
was therein simply stipulated, that the 
wines of Portugal should be admitted into 
Great. Britain at one-third less duty than 
French wines, on condition that the 
woollens of Great Britain should be ad- 
mitted into Portugal; and that if, at any 
time, this proportion of duty was changed 
to the disadvantage of Portugal, she 
might again prohibit our woollen cloths, 
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Such was that celebrated treaty; but the 
policy of it, it was not then his business 
to notice; indeed, the hon. Member did not 
defend it. All he would say respecting it 
was, that it had been condemned by every 
writer of any note on questions of this 
sort, by Mr. Hume, by Dr. Adam Smith, 
and that the latter actually inserts it in 
his work, as a specimen of the worst class 
of measures of commercial legislation, and 
holds it up as an example of the folly and 
absurdity of such conventions. But such 
as it was, whether advantageous or the 
reverse, he was prepared to show, that in 
consequence of the want of faith on the 
part of Portugal, in the observance of 
those other stipulations of other Treaties, 
on which the general commercial inter- 
course of the two countries rested, Eng- 
land never could have enjoyed the sup- 
posed advantages to which she was en- 
titled under it. The hon. Member who 
was so loud in his praises of the benefits 
of this treaty, seemed wholly to have for- 
gotten the disadvantages under which our 
trade with Portugal had so long laboured. 
He forgot the monopoly allowed to the 
Oporto Wine Company. He was afraid, 
indeed, that this subject was not much 
known by many hon. Members. Were 
hon. Members aware, that by the treaty 
of 1654, it was stipulated, that our trade 
should suffer no impediment, and yet 
that, in 1749, the Oporto Wine Company 
was established, with privileges almost 
equal to those belonging to Royalty itself? 
Did they know, that this very act was in 
hostility to our trade? Did they know 
that parties purchasing wines for any other 
market might purchase them as_ they 
liked, but that the wines purchased for 
the English market must be with the 
sanction of that Company, from whose 
decision there was no appeal—that this 
Company had the right of saying what 
wine should be purchased by us, or what 
should not, and the only option the pur- 
chaser had was, to take those wines, or 
not to purchase at all? And this at 
‘a time when it was well known, that Por- 
‘tuguese wines were admitted with us at a 
duty of one-third less than those of 
‘France. As to the privileges of this Com- 
pany, he would state, as many were not 
acquainted with them, that it was placed 
‘as it were above the law; it was inde- 
‘pendent of all tribunals, great or small, 
‘and in no case, or on any account, was a 
Judge to take cognizance ef what it 
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did, or was it in any way accountable 
to any parties but their successsors in 
office. There had been some modifica- 
tions of this treaty since then, but the 
principle of hostility to our trade was still 
the same. He could cite many authori- 
ties to show the disadvantage under which 
this country laboured in consequence of 
this conduct of Portugal, but he would con- 
tent himself with that of Mr. Huskisson, 
who, in the last Session, stated, that the 
effect of those regulations of the Oporto 
Company was, to raise the winesof Portu- 
gal 15/. per tun in this country. Repre- 
sentations had been made from time to 
time by this Government on the subject to 
Portugal, but without effect. He would 
refer to that excellent report made as to 
the difficulties under which our trade with 
Portugal labours, which was laid on the 
Table a short time ago, on the motion of 
his hon. friend, the member for Wootton 
Bassett. In that report, hon. Members 
might see a full and clear statement of the 
difficulties to which we were subjected 
in our trade with Portugal. They would 
there find described, in the strong language 
of the Lords of the Privy Council for 
Trade, such a system of oppression to our 
commerce, and of breach of faith of the 
solemn engagements of that Power towards 
us, as, he believed, was unparalleled in 
the history of civilized countries. And 
were these complaints unattended to? No 
such thing. Representation followed upon 
representation—negotiations followed ne- 
gotiations—but in vain. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to Mr. Pitt-—but how 
did Mr. Pitt act? In 1787, when he 
proposed an alteration in the duty on 
French wines, he referred to the negotia- 
tions then pending with Portugal, and 
expressed his determination, that unless 
Portugal relaxed in her commercial regu- 
lations with respect to this country, unless 
she admitted British goods upon more 
favourable terms, and above all, unless 
the gave up the monopoly of the Oporto 
Wine Company, he would introduce a 
measure for the purpose of reducing the 
duty on all foreign wines. If there were 
any doubt of Mr. Pitt’s intentions in this 
respect, they would be removed at once, 
by his statement to Mr. De Pinto, the 
Portuguese Minister, to whom he ex- 
pressed his firm determination to take 
that step, if the Portuguese government 
persevered. Negotiations were carried on 
on this subject till the death of the Queen 
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of Portugal, and they were afterwards in- 
terrupted by the breaking out of the 
French war in that country; but no one 
who had read Mr. Pitt’s speeches, or, 
above all, the correspondence carried on 
under his directions with the Court of 
Portugal could doubt, that it was his 
intention, if Portugal did not give up 
her regulations as to our trade, to do 
away with the duties in her favour, 
and to equalize them on all wines. This, 
he thought, was a complete answer to 
the statement of the hon. Member with 
respect to Mr. Pitt: but this was not all 
that was done by this country to induce 
Portugal to alter her regulations. In 
1810, a demand was made of redress of 
the grievances under which our trade 
suffered, particularly by the monopoly of 
the Oporto Company; and in the year 
1813 instructions were sent out to our 
Ambassador, to state that, unless the Por- 
tuguese government gave up the objection- 
able regulations, this country would put 
her trade with Portugal on a different foot- 
ing. The communication made on that 
occasion by the Ambassador of a Govern- 
ment of which more than one Gentleman 
Opposite was a member, was as follows: 
“‘ His Majesty’s Ambassador is authorized 
to state to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent of Portugal, that, unless full satis- 
faction is given to his Majesty’s subjects 
for the impediments they have suffered in 
their trade, particularly those opposed by 
the Wine Company of Oporto—unless 
that Company be abolished or placed on 
a very different footing—unless his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects be allowed, before the next 
vintage, to get their wine, brandy, and 
vinegar, when and where they please, his 
Majesty is fully determined to do that 
which he is warranted in doing by the 
treaty of 1703, and which he threatened 
to do in 1787—to introduce a measure to 
Parliament for the purpose of encouraging 
the importation of the wines of other 
countries. It is determined to do this in 
order to bring Portugal to a sense of its 
duty, and induce it to give the subjects of 
his Majesty those advantages which they 
have a right to expect from existing 
treaties.” This proved that, at that period 
at least, the Government of this country 
was determined not to allow its treaties with 
Portugal to be violated with impunity. Had 
anything been done since on this subject 
by Portugal? Nothing, he would answer, 
but some slight modification of the regula- 
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tions of the Oporto Wine Company, which 
left the principle complained of still un- 
touched. No wine is, up to this hour, 
allowed to leave Portugal for this country, 
unless it is marked with the brand of the 
Company; and it is, in this way, sub- 
jected to every species of imposition. 
Now, he would ask, what course was left 
for his Majesty’s Ministers to adopt? 
Were they, then, to recommence the ne- 
gotiations of 1756 or 1787, or 1810 or 
1813, or rather ought they not to adopt 
such measures as would effectually remove 
the ground of complaint? What was 
the risk the country ran in doing the 
latter? What was the penalty it would 
have to pay, for departing from the prin- 
ciple of the Methuen Treaty, as Portugal 
had already done? ‘The only penalty 
was, that Portugal might prohibit the 
importation, not of our woollen goods 
exclusively, but of all woollen goods, in 
which ours would, of course, be included. 
But how would this affect us? The whole 
amount of the declared value of woollen 
goods exported from this country to Por- 
tugal in 1828 was only 164,000/., which 
was rather less than in former years. The 
declared value, which in this instance was 
more than the official value of the woollens 
exported in the last year, was 214,000/. 
Compare this with the whole value of our 
woollens exported, which amounted last 
year to 5,530,000/., and then the House 
would see how small was the portion 
which we should lose compared with our 
whole exports of this branch of our manu- 
factures. This would be the whole of our 
loss under the Methuen Treaty, supposing 
Portugal was to exclude all woollen im- 
ports—a course which, for her own sake, 
he could not suppose she would adopt. 
He would now come to other objections 
of the hon. member for Worcester, as to 
what Portugal might do by the treaty of 
1810. By that treaty, our manufactures 
were to be received at an ad valorem duty 
of fifteen percent. But that treaty was to 
be taken by itself, and not as a part of the 
Methuen Treaty ; the article of it in which 
the Methuen Treaty was included, left it 
open for revision, whe the other parts 
were to remain in force for fifteen years, 
and these might be abandoned by either 
party giving the other a year’s notice, 
The Methuen Treaty did not give us an 
iota more claim to have our goods favour- 
ably received in Portugal than did this 
Treaty of 1810, But the hon. mem- 
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ber for Worcester had observed, that 
we were considerable gainers by the trade 
to Portugal, because that country con- 
sumed vast quantities of our manufac- 
tures. Of course Portugal must do so, 
because we take a large proportion of her 
produce at so much lower a rate of duty 
than the produce of other countries. But, 
even this was incorrect, for, after all, 
to what did our exports to Portugal 
amount? He held in his hand an ac- 
count of the official value of exports to 
that country for some years, and so far 
from showing that the trade with that 
country was improving, it showed directly 
the reverse. Taking Portugal separate from 
the Brazils, these Returns proved, that our 
trade was on the decline with that coun- 
try, at any rate, as far as our exports were 
concerned. In the year 1815, the total 
amount exported to Portugal, including 
Madeira, &c. was 2,933,000/. This, in 
1828, had dwindled down to 1,018,000/., 
and in 1829, to not more than 1,200,000/. 
Tocali such a trade, then, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had done, the most valuable and 
the most important trade we possess, was, 
he contended, an abuse of terms. Portugal 
and Brazil might formerly have been of 
importance to us, but Portugal, as it 
stands, could never, with reference to our 
general trade, be otherwise than an unim- 
portant and insignificant customer. He 
would come, however, to the argument 
used by the hon. member for Worcester, 
that Portugal admits our fish at a lower 
duty than that of any other country. The 
hon. Member had dwelt at considerable 
length on the benefits which we derive 
from this favourable admission of an arti- 
cle of such extensive consumption with 
the Portuguese merchant. He was far from 
underrating the advantages of this trade. 
There could be no doubt that a large quan- 
tity of fish is exported from Newfoundland 
to Portugal. Thetotal amount of fish export- 
ed from Newfoundland in 1830 was788,000 
quintals, of which Portugal took 300,000 
—a large proportion, it was true; but if 
Portugal were to do anything so impolitic, 
and so unpopular as it would be amongst 
its own subjects, as to increase the duty on 
our fish, we should only be placed on an 
equality with other countries in that mar- 
ket, and we should not suffer under any 
great disadvantage. But the hon. Mem- 
ber who had urged this objection, had 
passed over without notice the argument 
of his noble friend, the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, that although the Newfound- 
land fish is not on an equal footing with the 
fish of other countries in the Portuguese 
market, yet it enters into successful com- 
petition with the fish of Norway and the 
United States, in the ports of Italy, and 
other places. If, therefore, the duty on 
En lish fish is increased in Portugal— 
and supposiag that even now that country 
takes no fish but ours, we should only 
haye to enter into the same competition 
in that market with the foreigner, which 
we are now obliged to do in others. The 
price was now regulated by the compe- 
tition, and it would be so then; and he 
was sure, that we should be as successful in 
the contest with other nations in the Lisbon 
market, as we now were in the markets 
of other countries. We certainly might 
lose something in the event alluded to; 
but it was probable, that we should 
not lose much. There was nothing 
to prevent the English merchant, who 
now takes the fish to the Italian market, 
from carrying it to Lisbon; and he cer- 
tainly would do so if the rate of profit 
were much larger in the latter market than 
in the former. He thought, therefore, 
that it was perfectly clear, that we had 
little or nothing to fear from the effect of 
competition on this point. We should not 
be ad on a more unfavourable footing 
than other countries; for it was not in 
the power, even if it were in the desire, of 
Portugal to do so. All she could do, 
without violating the Treaty of 1810, 
would be, to lower the duty on foreign fish 
to the rate levied on our fish; and even if 
she had the power of raising it, he did not 
think that Portugal would be induced to 
increase the duty on fish to a higher rate 
than was now charged on that imported 
from Newfoundland ; because, an impost 
of this nature would be most unpopular 
with the people who were the great con- 
sumers. The tax would not fall upon the 
seller, but, as a matter of course, upon the 
buyer. The hon. Gentleman said, that, 
from the influence of our Government, 
Don Miguel might be prevented from in- 
creasing the duty on fish; but, he added, 
if a Constitutional Government were esta- 
blished, that a larger tax would instantly 
be imposed. Now, when an attempt of 
this kind was made in the Cortes, such a 
clamour was raised against it, that the 
Government was compelled to abandon it. 
A contrary course had been one of the 
means by which the Sovereigns of the 
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Braganza family had maintained their po- 
pularity with the great body of the peo- 
ple. He remembered reading an account 
of the triumphant entrance of the Queen 
of Portugal into the capital of her do- 
minions, in 1788, and, on that occasion, 
she was hailed with the greatest enthu- 
siasm and joy by the populace. He would 
ask, what was the occasion of this? Why, 
she had some time before made a reduc- 
tion in the charges on the fisheries and 
their produce. He was satisfied, that no 
government in that country, which at all 
regarded public opinion, would increase 
the duty on the introduction of an article 
of such high importance to the great body 
of the people. The next objection of the 
hon. Gentleman was, that, by this mea- 
sure, we were sacrificing a profitable trade 
with Portugal, in order to reduce the duty 
on French wines, from which we could 
get no corresponding advantage. The 
hon. Gentleman dwelt on the large import 
of our woollens into Portugal, but he 
(Mr. P. Thomson) was convinced that, as 
far as the Treaty of 1703 was concerned, 
we derived no benefit, and that the de- 
mand for that article would not diminish 
there. He doubted whether we should 
make even the least sacrifice by this mea- 
sure, for if it were the interest of the go- 
vernment of Portugal to impose a duty on 
our woollens, he doubted whether they 
would not do so now. He now came, 
therefore, to the hon. Member’s argument 
about France; he asked, why did we pro- 
pose to make an unproductive sacrifice ? 
He thought he had already shewn, that an 
equalization of the duties would not be 
fattended with a sacrifice; but the hon. 
Member contended, that, before we made 
these reductions on French wines, we 
ought to enter into atreaty, with a view 
to induce France to make a corresponding 
reduction of the duty on English goods. 
What, said he, has been the effect upon 
that country of your previous reductions ? 
Have you found that your goods have met 
with greater favour, or that your exports 
to her have increased? And he had 
stated, that since the former reduction of 
duties upon French commodities, though 
our imports from that country might have 
increased, while our exports thither had 
diminished to a great extent. Now, if 
our imports had increased, how did the 
hon. Gentleman suppose, that the French 
manufacturers or merchants were paid? 
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which the hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
arrived, but he should be most happy if 
he should find it to be the case, that the 
French had given us 1,500,000/. of im- 
ports for our 600,0002. of exports. He 
certainly thought, that the old doctrine of 
the mercantile system had been aban- 
doned by all commercial men; and he was 
surprised that the hon. Member should at 
this time of day, have set to work to study 
the celebrated work published in the early 
part of the last century, called ‘The Bri- 
tish Merchant.” He had thought that no 
one now entertained the idea, that the 
gain or loss of a country in trade must be 
calculated by the excess or diminution 
of the exports over the imports. He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman, that it 
would be better for France if she would 
take our manufactures directly from our- 
selves, instead of forcing us to send them, 
in the first instance, to America, to pur- 
chase gold. We are the buyers, and we 
purchase the produce of France with the 
articles which we obtain in exchange for 
our cottons or woollens. If France does 
not take the value of our exports directly 
from us, she takes it from countries to 
which we export. But, he would ask, 
who were the losers by this system? 
Did not France thus compel herself to 
pay all the expense of a double freight ? 
He perfectly agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man, that nothing could be so absurd on 
the part of France, as the commercial po- 
licy that she had adopted, in going to a 
great distance for that which she could 
obtain near at hand, and consequently at 
a lower rate, or making at home what she 
could purchase at a cheaper rate of her 
neighbours. The conduct of France, how- 
ever, in not consulting her own interest in 
taking goods where she could get them 
cheapest, was no fault of ours, nor should 
it operate as an argument against our 
taking her exports, or in favour of our fol- 
lowing an unwise course. This was no 
consideration for us; for it was our inter- 
est to take her commodities, if we could 
get them cheaper from her than elsewhere, 
and to let her merchants take the payment 
as they please, and in the way they think 
most advantageous to them. The hon. 
Member had contended, that it wouldhave 
been infinitely better to have entered into 
some negotiation with France, on a prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, than to legislate at 
once onthe subject. But to negociate, 
gr to make any attempt to negociate on 
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this subject, in the situation in which 
this country now stands, would be he was 
convinced perfectly vain, aud would be at- 
tended with numberless inconyeniencies. 
Thanks to the policy introduced with so 
much success by his late ever-to-be-la- 
mented friend, Mr. Huskisson, England 
was far beyond other countries as regarded 
her commercial policy, and had removed 
many of those fetters that restrained her 
trade to foreign nations. He perfectly 
agreed with his late right hon. friend, 
that, in offering to euter into negotiation 
on the subject of commerce, other nations 
would suspect that we were actuated by 
sinister motives; whilst, by adopting a li- 
beral commercial policy, we should remove 
many of the prejudices that unhappily 
prevailed on the subject, and induce other 
countries to follow the example that we 
had set them. It was only by adopting a 
liberal system of commercial policy our- 
selves, without making it a matter of bar- 
gain with them, that we could convince 
other nations that we really were in earnest 
in our opinions,and that our recommend- 
ations were founded on a feeling of mutual 
sincerity. He had no doubt, that, in a 
very short time, other nations would see 
the advantage of following our example. 
It was on these grounds that the Minis- 
ters had taken the course which it had 
adopted. If they were again to attempt 
to negociate on the subject of our com- 
merce, what would be the probable result? 
Why, after long and repeated attempts to 
overreach one another, some understand- 
ing might be come to—some bargain might 
be made—sonie Methuen Treaty might be 
concluded, of which, at some future pe- 
riod, this country would have to repent. 
He had no doubt that if we made such a 
treaty even on apparently the most ad- 
vantageous terms, in the course of a few 
years circumstances would arise, that 


‘would render the treaty a clog to our 


commercial prosperity. By adopting the 
other course, we left ourselves free and 


junfettered, and obliged other countries, 
}whatever might be their opinions, if they 


wished to profit by our relaxations in 


‘their favour, whether they would or 
not, to depart 
system. 


from their restrictive 
Sell they could not, unless they 
would buy, and the more we took from 
them, the more they must receive from us. 
It was true, that the policy which France 
had pursued on subjects of this nature for 
the last five years had not been attended 
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with any advantage to her. ‘There were 
some hon. Gentlemen who, no doubt, con- 
scicntiously, although, in his opinion, un- 
wisely, approved of restrictions on trade, 
thinking that attempts should be made to 
grow every article at home that is con- 
sumed in a country—persons who think it 
better that 100/. should be given for an 
article produced at home, than 50/. for the 
same article of foreign produce. He 
would beg earnestly to intreat those gen- 
tlemen to look at the effects of that system 
in France. Let them there read the results 
of the prohibitive system. A commission 
was appointed in 1826 to inquire into the 
condition of the manufacturers of iron, 
cotton, and sugar, in that country ; and 
the report which it made was drawn up by 
parties favourable to the restrictive system. 
The evidence was taken from the manu- 
facturers themselves, in whose favour it was 
introduced ; and yet, what was the result — 
that commerce flourishes, that profits are 
high, that manufactures prosper? Nosuch 
thing; on the contrary universal com- 
plaints of ruined industry, of lost capital, 
of high prices without high profits. One 
of the iron-masters stated, that his profits 
were greater before the system than since ; 
another explained, that every article of his 
machinery cost three times as much as 
in England. By the absurd attempt to 
raise iron, one of the first necessaries 
of life, wood, for fuel, advanced from three 
francs to seven, and eight in some de- 
partments. “ It isin vain,” said the cotton 
manufacturer, “that you attemptto protect 
me, whilst 1 am obliged to pay to the iron- 
masters for my works treble what the 
cotton manufacturers pay in England.” ‘It 
is useless,” said the iron-master, ‘‘to pro- 
tect me, whilst I must pay for my wood 
three times as much as the English manu- 
facturer has to pay for his coals;” and 
the proprietor of wood rejoined, ‘ your 
protection is to me worthless, since, 
though I sell dearer, I must buy dearer 
too, and I am no ways the gainer.” Nor 
was this all. There was not only no greater 
profit, but there was a positive loss to 
all. In many manufactories in France, 
large capitals had been employed, and 
ultimately lost, from speculators having 
imagined that high prices necessarily im- 
plied great profits. A considerable capital 
had been thrown away under the mistaken 
notion—that most grievous of errors— 
that profits must be in proportion to price, 
instead of being, asthey are in reality, in pro- 
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portion to cheapness; but whilst this sys- 
tem had proved so fatal to the very parties 
for whose peculiar advantage it was intro- 
duced, what had been its effect upon other 
branches of industry in that great country ? 
Let the House observe its consequences in 
the agricultural part of France, and more 
especially the wine districts of that coun- 
try. A report was sometime ago drawn 
up by a commission appointed by wine- 
growers of the department of the Gironde, 
in which it was stated, that the greatest 
distress was occasioned by these restric- 
tions. He would refer to it as a proof of 
the disastrous consequences of the re- 
strictive policy ; and yet more, as a proof of 
the right feeling which prevailed upon this 
subject amongst a large portion of the 
inhabitants of France. The wine interest 
was by farthe most important in that coun- 
try; it employed more than 3,000,000 of 
people, more than one-tenth of the whole 
population; andoccupied nearly 5,000,000 
of cultivated acres. He should not trouble 
the Committee with the extract which he 
meant to read, if he did not think that it 
would be satisfactory for them to hear 
the course pursued by the Government 
justified in more eloquent language than 
he could use, and if it were not, in his 
opinion, the most perfect argument in favour 
of the policy proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers; the report said, ‘* What, 
then, is the most immediate conse- 
quence of the prohibitive system, or, in 
other words, of monopoly? The country 
which is governed by it cannot sell its pro- 
ductions to the foreigner. Thus, then, it 
falls back upon itself; and to the impos- 
sibility of selling its surplus, is united the 
necessity of paying dearer for what it 
wants. Our industry, in order to become 
fruitful, demanded neither the favour of a 
monopoly, nor that multitude of artifices 
and props with which other legislators have 
burthened their countries. A prudent free- 
dom of commerce, a political economy 
founded in nature, in agreement with 
civilization, in harmony with all true 
interests ; such alone did it require. Per- 
mitted to follow its natural course, it would 
have extended itself over the France of 
1814, as it did over that of 1789; it 
would have formed the richest branch of 
its agriculture; it would have caused a 
stream of life and wealth to circulate, both 
in its natal soil, and in that of the whole 
kingdom; it would have drawn to our 
shores the commerce of the world; and 
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France, instead of forcing itself with 
difficulty into a manufacturing country, 
would have naturally and necessarily re- 
gained an incontestable superiority as an 
agricultural kingdom. The contrary sys- 
tem has prevailed. The ruin of one of 
the most important departments of France; 
the distress of the surrounding depart- 
ments; the general decay of the South ; 
an immense population attacked in its 
means of existence ; an enormous capital 
rendered useless; the prospect of being 
unable to levy any taxes upon our im- 
poverished and reduced soil; an immense 
prejudice in favour of those departments 
to whom we are tributary; a rapid de- 
crease, in the consumption of those articles 
which are still profitable, in the North; 
the general stagnation of commerce, with 
all the disasters which follow it; all the 
losses which it causes, and all the injuries, 
material, political, and moral, which in- 
evitably accompany it; lastly, the de- 
struction of all our ancient commercial 
relations, which become daily more irre- 
parable—other nations enriching them- 
selves by our losses, and developing their 
system of commerce on the wreck of ours. 
Such are the bitter fruits of the system 
of which we have been the principal 
victims.” Such was the language of 
those millions of people on this system. 
Was it not clear, then, that whatever 
attempts might be made by the interested 
or the ignorant to keep up the restrictive 
system in France, sentiments such as these 
must, in the end, prevail? By what the 
Government proposed, it removed the 
ready answer hitherto made to this great 
interest. He himself had heard it 
urged; ‘* You complain,” say the ex- 
clusionists, “ that you find no vent for 
your produce, because our laws do not 
allow you to take British produce in re- 
turn; but will the English receive your 
wines? No; they charge them a heavier 
duty than those of other countries; that 
is the real cause of your not finding a 
market.” The Government then has remoy- 
ed this objection. It says to the French, 
«< we will buy of you upon the same terms as 
of others ; if you refuse to allow us to pay 
you, it is yourown fault.” By this altera- 
tion, then, we should give strength to the 
opponents of the prohibitive system in 
France. We should place weapons in their 
hands with which they may combat their an- 
tagonists,"and this course, he might safely 
say, was far preferable to any attempts at 
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negotiation. | He had endeavoured to 
reply to the arguments and to facts of the 
hon. Gentleman. He was aware that 
much more might be said on the sub- 
ject; but he had already too long trou- 
bled the Committee; of its decision, 
however, he entertained no doubt. The 
measure proposed by the Government 
was simply, to resume the privileges 
conceded to Portugal, paying the pe- 
nalty which such resumption drew with 
it. The payment of it could be at- 
tended with no injurious consequences to 
our trade with that country, whilst it 
could not fail, in his opinion, to be most 
beneficial to the general commerce of the 
empire. 

Mr. Attwood disclaimed any intention 
of entering into all the arguments of this 
important question, but he must protest 
against the Government hazarding a cer- 
tain beneficial trade for a contingent ad- 
vantage to the revenue. The noble Lord’s 
measure amounted in fact to a proposition 
to make 180,0001. by the introduction of a 
new duty; and while he admitted, that if 
it were found absolutely necessary for the 
sake of the revenue to impose this ad- 
ditional tax of 180,000/., he knew no ob- 
ject on which it could be more properly 
raised than wine; yet he considered that 
the course adopted by the noble Lord on 
the occasion had been extremely tortuous 
and indirect. In effect it was an attempt 
to transfer a part of the duties payable 
now on French wines to those of Portugal, 
to an extent highly prejudicial to the staple 
of that country. It was too much to ex- 
pect that this old ally of England should be 
content with an arrangement of this kind, 
which had been entered into on the ex- 
press condition that she should give a 
correspondent preference to our woollen 
goods, then in the infancy of their manu- 
facture. There was another objection he 
entertained to the Resolution, which was, 
that the duty on the colonial wine of this 
country, labouring as it was under the 
effects of violent competition, was about 
to be, instead of diminished, increased to 
the extent of 6d. per gallon, making the 
whole immediate duty 2s. 9d. per gallon. 
The sequel was to all concerned in that 
trade more alarming, as it was intended 
to entail on our colonial wine grown in the 
year 1831 exactly the same rate of duty 
as the foreign wines was to pay. In a 
financial point of view, the proposition 
went to add 180,000/. to the revenue ; in 
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4 commercial point of view, it went to 
transfer to France part of the wine trade 
of Portugal, and the whole wine trade 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and, in fact, 
it carried further the wild theory of free 
trade than it ever had been carried before. It 
proceeded too upon the absurd supposition, 
that all men would, without reference to 
any other consideration, always buy in the 
cheapest market. He did not assent to 
that doctrine and therefore he believed that 
all measures founded on it, and this among 
the rest, would fail. He did not anticipate 
the results expectéd by the noble Lord. 
The plan really was a measure for the intro- 
duction of anew tax, though it had been 
set forth by the noble Lord, that in conse- 
= of his judicious shuffling of the 
duties, there would be no additional bur- 
then imposed upon the people. The effect 
of the levyitig 5s. 6d. a gallon on all wines, 
French atid Portuguese, and Spanish, was 
to fix a duty of 100 per cent upon one 
wine, atid fifty per cent upon another, 
which accordingly acted in the one case 
as a bounty, and. in the other as a dis- 
couragemetit; the bounty being given 
to the wines of France, and the dis- 
couragement to the wines of our own 
colonies. He protested against the alter- 
ation oo to be made with respect to 
Cape Wines. On an engagement of pro- 
tection, capital had been embarked in 
this trade at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
nothing could, in his mind, be more unjust 
than to confiscate all this capital, as the 
Ministets had signified their intention of 
doing, the sentence of eonfiscation having 
been pronotiticed, though it was not to 
be carried into execution for two years. 
For his part, he considered, that if Minis- 
ters wanted this sum of 180,000/. they 
ought to obtain it by an equitable rate of 
taxation, imposed according to the value 
of the wine. 

Sir J. Graham said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, had, as 
usual, made use of harsh terms. The 
hon. Gentleman had accused his noble 
friend (Lord Althorp) of following a dis- 
torted and tortuous course; but he was 
convinced that the House would agree 
with him in thinking that that was a most 
ufijust description of the statement which 
had been made by the noble Lord, and of 
the conduct he had pursued. His noble 
ftiend had, in fact, at the very outset, 
stated what his object was :—to raise a 
certain stiin of money, by tmeatis of a tax 
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which would not be severely felt by the 
people of this country. He (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) denied, that it was possible for this 
country to be continuatly receiving im- 
ports, without giving its own produce in 
exchange. Whether the trade carried on 
was direct or indirect, made no difference. 
If the trade was direct, then the exchange 
was made by simple barter; if indirect, 
then the people paid for foreign articles 
in the first instance, with money, but that 
money must have been obtained by the 
sale of their own manufactures ot produce 
in some foreign market. He had not 
heard it stated, that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were not justified in proposing 
an alteration in the wine duties, provided 
the revenue required an increase; and 
therefore the question was, not whether 
the proposition was a just one, but whether 
it was a wise one. The House he believed 
would agree with him in thinking, that it 
was very important for this country to ex- 
tend her trade with France; and he was 
sure that the proposition of hisnoble friend 
(the Chancellor of the Excheqtier) would 
have that effect. It was, however, said, 
that the most proper method of proceeding 
would have been, to have formed a com- 
mercial treaty of pe ce with France ; 
but he begged to remind the House, that 
such experiments had often been tried and 
failed. Much time had always been lost 
in attempting to establish treaties of reci- 
procity ; that course of proceeding had al- 
ways given rise to great jealousy on 
the part of the nation with which this 
country treated, and after all, the object 
aimed at was not effected. He therefore 
thought it more politic, if it was for the in- 
ternal interest of this country,to make con- 
cessions, to make them without proposing 
stipulations ; and to set the sound exam- 
ple of throwing open trade, without de- 
manding any reciprocal concession. If 
France were thus dealt with, and the duty 
on the first produce of her soil, which was 
now almost prohibitory, reduced, the inter- 
course between that country and _ this 
would be carried on, without jealousy on 
either side. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Attwood) had stated, that the capital em- 
barked in the Cape Trade would be en- 
tirely destroyed by the present proposition. 
Now he wished the House to notice what 
the nature of that protection was. The 
protection on Cape wine; under the exist- 
ing law, would expire in 1833, when an 
increase of duty would take place of 7d. 
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on the gallon. It was not, however, the 
intention of Government to increase the 
duty on Cape wine until the year 1834, 
thus allowing an additional year to the 
persons engaged, to withdraw their capi- 
tal from the trade. But how had the 
Cape Trade prospered under this boasted 
protection? He would give the House 
an opportunity of judging of the case, by 
stating the amount of the importation of 
Cape.wine for each year, during the last 
four years. In 1827, the importation of 
Cape wine amounted to 698,000 gallons ; 
in 1828, to 652,000 gallons; in 1829, to 
579,000 gallons; aid in 1830, to 537,000 
gallons. It therefore appeared, that the 
present protection had not the desired ef- 
fect of making the trade prosperous. But 
there was another strong objection to it, 
with respect to the revenue, It was well 
known, that Cape wine was used as 4 great 
menstruum for adulteration, and therefore 
affected the produce of the revenue arising 
from the wine duties. If there were time- 
ly notice giveri to the persons who had 
embarked their capital in this speculation, 
he could not conceive that any injury 
would be inflicted on them. They would 
then be able to withdraw their capital 
from a trade which was already declining, 
without the interference, or rather, under 
the fostering protection, of the Legislature. 
It was not intended to do this immedi- 
ately : and if it were fixed by Parliament, 
that the plan should be brought into oper- 
ation in 1834, he could not perceive that 
any injustice would be done to our own 
ciblotitets. It had been said, that the in- 
crease of duty would create an increase of 
price on the article, and thus diminish 
the consumption; but he conceived, that 
the amount of duty proposed to be ad- 
ded to the present duty on Portuguese 
wine was so small, that no decrease of 
consumption weed be feared. If the con- 
sumption continued the same, an increase 
of revenue of 180,0002. would take place, 
and the tax, at the same time, could not 
be felt by the consumer. The French 
trade in wine, it should be recollected, oc- 
cupied not less than 5,000,000 of acres, 
and fully one-tenth of the population of 
France; and he could not help thinking 
that, as the result would be to bring a 
considerable share of French capital into 
activity, there would be corresponding re- 
sults im favour of the staple trade and 
manufactures of this country. He con- 
ceived it therefore to be a measure of 
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sound policy to open the trade with 
France; and whether the proposition was 
regarded as a fiscal regulation, or as a 
measure of political expediency, he thought 
it ought to meet with the sanction of the 
House. 

Mr. Herries said, that although the 
noble Lord was personally incapable of 
any thing tortuous or indirect in conduct, 
yet he did think, that the course pursued 
by Government in this measure, did de- 
serve the epithets applied to it by the hon. 
member for Aldborough. The proposition 
was at first brought forward simply as a 
matter of finance, but afterwards it was 
advocated as a great question of political 
and commercial policy. Tlie hon. Mem- 
ber then referred to the Methuen Treaty, 
and read tlie clause which permitted 
England to introduce Frerich tines, with- 
out any difference between them. aid 
Portuguese, on her paying the petialty of 
the exclusion of her woollen goods ; and 
contended, that although Portugal, from 
having originally had conditions too oner- 
ous imposed upon her, had been led; on 
matty occasions, into conduct which de- 
manded reprobation, yet that we had, upon 
the whole, derived great benefit, political 
and commercial, by our connection with 
the Peninsula; and that it was, and al- 
ways had been, conceded by all former Go- 
vernments, that nothing could be more 
impolitic than to avail ourselves of the 
right we possessed to depart from the 
treaty. Mr. Canning, for instance, he 
could take upon himself to say, had 
scouted the idea. And he begged to ask 
the House, if, under the present circum- 
stances of Europe, the course pursued by 
Ministers was a politic course to pursue ? 
It had been frequently debated in the late 
Cabinet, how, in the best, and fairest, and 
most amicable manner to Portugal, they 
could get rid of the Methuen Treaty ; but 
never did they dream of cutting the knot 
after the fashion now recommended. The 
necessary papers had been submitted to 
their jegal advisers ; and they undoubtedly 
observed that, according to the provisions 
of the clause in question, we might set 
ourselves free of the treaty, by paying the 
penalty in the exclusion of our woollen 
manufactures; but that mode, as a 
thing not to be contemplated between 
amicable parties, was at once dismissed. 
It had been said by hon. Members, that 
the amount of our woollen goods received 
in Portugal was very trifling—equal only to 
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200,0002.; but he begged the House not to 
view the matter in this light, but to observe 
the relation which Portugal, or rather, he 
said, the whole Peninsula, bore to the 
other European kingdoms, as a receptacle 
for our manufactures. The fact was, one- 
sixth of the whole amount of our exported 
goods were taken into the Peninsula ; and 
would any man venture to say, that the 
abstraction of one-sixth of our exports 
would not be attended with great distress 
to our commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests? In the year 1825, the Ministry 
had discovered, that to maintain the sys- 
tem of high duties was only to incur con- 
tinual sacrifices, and the duties were 
therefore reduced : but in 1830, the noble 
Lord wanted a sum of 180,000/., and to 
make it up, he resorted to the expedient 
of increasing the duties on wine, although 
they had formerly been diminished with 
the express view of benefitting the re- 
venue. The consequences of adopting 
the present proposition of the noble Lord 
would be, that the consumers would be 
charged a higher sum than before, but the 
revenue would not gain in the same pro- 
portion; indeed, it was likely to be 
diminished. He could assure the House, 
that he would detain them but a short 
time ; but he must express his surprise at 
the impatience thus manifested upon a 
most important question. He maintained, 
that the Ministry had adopted a wrong 
course with respect to Portugal. The 
most obvious course for them to have pur- 
sued was, to have adopted an amicabie 
course towards that country, to which we 
had been so long and so closely bound by 
commercial treaties. He thought that a 
little mutual concession would have been 
of advantage ; and that, by acting on that 
principle, we might have obtained all we 
wanted. On all the reasons connected 
with this subject, political, commercial, 
and fiscal, he thought the noble Lord 
could not have chosen a worse course than 
that which he had adopted. 

Mr. Sadler rose to address the Com- 
mittee, but the impatience of hon. Mem- 
bers, expressed in coughing, and loud and 
almost general cries of ‘‘ Question,” com- 
pletely drowned his voice whenever he 
attempted to speak. 

Mr. Attwood rose, and moved, that the 
Debate be adjourned. 

Mr. Hume thought no one could wish 
to have the debate protracted through 
another night. The hon. Member who 
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moved the adjournment did so, he pre- 
sumed, to obtain a further hearing for the 
cause he advocated. A more disorderly 
House, certainly, he had never witnessed. 
He wished the hon. member for Ald- 
borough to be heard, and if the Committee 
would not hear him, he would support the 
motion for adjourning the discussion. 

Mr. Alderman Thompsonsaid, that it was 
a question of great importance to the com- 
mercial interests, and many Members 
connected with it wished to address the 
House, and he also would support the 
proposition for adjournment, if those 
Members who were opposed to the noble 
Lord’s scheme were not allowed to be 
heard. 

Mr. Attwood said, that if the discussion 
were allowed to go on, he would not press 
his Motion. 

Mr. Sadler said, that he was desirous to 
address the Committee on this question, 
because he had pledged himself to do so 
at a meeting which was held in the City. 
He meant, however, to be very brief. He 
perceived that it was the determination of 
Ministers to persevere in the course of 
policy which had met with the reprobation 
of the last Parliament, and would meet, 
he hoped, with the reprobation of the 
present—he meant an anti-colonial policy, 
which, if pursued to any extent, would 
prove ruinous to the empire. The noble Lord 
proposed to take twenty-five per cent ofduty 
off the luxurious beverage of the rich, and 
to place fifteen per cent duty on the wine 
drunk by the poor. The wine which it 
was proposed to tax was a cordial at the 
bed-side of sickness. The anti-colonial 
policy system was advocated in a book 
published by a right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, who, as he was now in the Min- 
istry, no doubt gave all the effect he could 
to his own opinions. He feared that the 
opinions of the right hon. Gentleman had 
been adopted hy the Ministry, from the 
fact, that they were now attempting to cut 
up the wine-growers of the Cape. They 
did not act upon any principle of fairness ; 
they put an ad valorem duty of forty per 
cent on the wines of France; an ad valo- 
rem duty of eighty per cent on the wines of 
Spain and Portugal; and an ad valorem 
duty of 150 per cent, on the produce of 
our own colonies. He repeated, that this 
was utterly unfair. 

Mr. Hunt said, he should not keep the 
House one minute.~ He disclaimed, on 
the part of the poor, the statement made 
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by the hon. member for Aldborough, that 
Cape wine was the cordial of the poor; 
if it was a cordial, he was sure it was 
a most offensive one. He never knew 
that they purchased this wine, or that 
medical men ever recommended it. If 
this were really a tax on the poor, he 
would cut off his right hand rather than 
vote for it; but it was not, and he should, 
therefore, give his willing support to the 
measure. 

Mr. Sadler, in explanation, said, that 
with respect to the liquor so much repro- 
bated by the hon. Member, he would take 
on himself to say, that he had had it ana- 
lysed by one of the best chemists in Lon- 
don, and that it contained a superior 
quantity of alcohol to any other wine, and 
was equal in quality to any wine imported. 

Mr. George Robinson said, that the ruin 
of the wine-growers in France, caused by 
the duty laid on the consumption of wine 
in that country, which had been adverted 
to, had, in his opinion, no reference what- 
ever to the question. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the noble Lord who 
brought forward the measure, did it as one 
of revenue; but the right hon. Gentlemen 
who followed him, supported it on the 
grounds of general commercial policy. 
He did not approve of the mode of con- 
ducting the foreign policy of the country 
by means of measures of revenue moved in 
a Committee of the whole House. Our 
treaties with Portugal ought to be discussed 
regularly and formally, and should not 
thus be brought incidentally before the 
House. The noble Lord said, that he 
brought forward this measure, in order to 
conciliate the French, that there might 
not be war with the French at a future 
period. He would only observe, that if it 
answered as a measure of conciliation, it 
must fail as a measure of revenue; for if 
the French wine should be so generally 
consumed in this country as to supersede 
the wines of Portugal and Spain, the noble 
Lord would be deceived as to the increase 
of resources he expected. By giving these 
privileges to the French, we should lose 
the advantages we had long enjoyed from 
our connection with Portugal—advantages 
which were not conceded to us by any 
other independent nation. If we acted in 
that manner towards Portugal, that 
country would be justified in not giving 
us the monopoly of her markets for the 
sale of fish, and might properly claim the 
benefit of admitting others to compete 
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with us in that article. She might, for 
instance, not as the right hon. Gentleman 
said, increase the duty on fish, but admit the 
Norwegians into the fish market. These 
were commercial considerations ; but those 
of policy were not less strong, and were, 
in his opinion, quite as clear against the 
course now proposed for adoption by the 
Ministry. He could not forget the rela- 
tion which this country had so long had 
with Portugal, nor our repeated decla- 
rations that his most faithful Majesty 
might always rely on the assistance of 
England. The greatest men who had ever 
wielded the destinies of England, were of 
opinion, that we ought to cherish our alli- 
ance with Portugal. They knew the value 
of having the West of Europe on terms of 
friendship with England [‘‘ Question, ques- 
tion.” He had been suddenly called upon 
to take part in an important discussion, 
and he hoped that he might be allowed 
to express his opinions. He could not 
consent to cast off, in the manner pro- 
posed, one of England’s most ancient and 
most faithful allies, cutting asunder the 
most ancient ties without notice, or the 
offer of any improved arrangement. The 
House had been reminded of the value 
and importance of the wine trade in 
France; let him remind the House, that 
almost the whole of Portugal was a wine 
country. He should certainly vote against 
the Motion, on the principle of doing no 
injustice to an old friend, endeared to this 
country bya long and close alliance, and of 
preserving from injury the colonies of this 
country, and its long-established trade. 
Lord Althorp in reply, said, that he did 
not argue the question merely as one of 
revenue, while his right hon. friend argued 
it as one of commercial policy, but both 
he and his right hon. friend had argued it 
on both these principles. In principle, 
he believed that the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite did not differ from his Majesty’s 
Ministers; but they objected to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, that they acted on these 
principles towards an ancient ally. Much 
had been said of the friendship subsisting 
between this country and Portugal, and 
the obligation which rested upon us to 
maintain our connection with an an- 
cient and useful’ally. To his mind that 
argument brought no conviction, more 
especially when he remembered the re- 
cent conduct of that country towards this. 
Our communications with British residents 
there had been for some time, on their 
2M 
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part, little more than a series of complaints 
against the Portuguese government for 
infractions of that treaty; and even, 
within a short time, we had been under 
the necessity of sending a fleet to the 
Tagus, for the purpose of protecting the 
rights and properties of those residents. 
He, therefore, thought that the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
ought not to have that weight with the 
House which those who delivered them 
expected. It was objected by the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the measure 
could not succeed both as a measure of 
revenue and as a measure of commercial 
policy. He thought it would succeed in 
both views. ‘The consumption of Portu- 
guese wine would, he believed, not be 
diminished, while that of France would be 
increased ; and that increase would both 
benefit the revenue, and extend our com- 
mercial and friendly relations with France. 
The right hon, Gentleman who spoke last 
had said, that if the alterations now pro- 
posed were carried into effect, the Portu- 
guese would reduce the duty on the fish 
of other countries, to the obvious detri- 
ment of our trade; but, surely, the right 
hon. Gentleman must recollect, that the 
present Resolution gave them no increased 
facility for doing that, nor did it afford 
any reason why theyshould. They might 
do so at the present moment if they 
thought proper, or at any time past. 

The Committee then divided, when 
there appeared :— 

For the Resolution 259; Against it 
157 Majority 102. 

House resumed. 

Lord Althorp moved that the House do 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply. 


CasTLEPOLLARD AFFrray.| Mr, O’Con- 
nell wished to avail himself of the 
opportunity which that Motion afforded, 
of putting a question respecting the late 
and intended proceedings at Castlepollard, 
The people would not be satisfied by pro- 
secutions which professed to be carried on 
by them, but really were carried on by 
the Attorney General. It became the 
more necessary that he should now call 
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attention to this subject, as the Assizes | 


were approaching. He sincerely hoped 
that the Irish Government would pause 
before they resolved upon proceeding con- 
trary to the wishes of the parties most in- 


jured. A memorial had been forwarded | 


to the Castle, Dublin, on the part of the | than he was. The only discontentexhibited 
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relatives of the deceased, praying for per- 
mission to be allowed themselves to pro- 
secute. It was, to be sure, said, that they 
were to have an additional counsel to aid 
in the prosecutions, but that made no im- 
portant difference ; for a junior counsel so 
circumstanced, had nothing to do with the 
conduct of the cause—no power to call 
any witness—no right to be present at any 
consultation, and his connection with it 
afforded no security against the whole 
matter being mismanaged. Suppose a 
witness had been examined on a Coroner’s 
Inquest, and gave direct evidence that 
murder had been committed, and it was 
afterwards discovered by the relatives of 
the party that the witness under some con- 
siderable influence, endeavoured to pro- 
cure an acquittal for the prisoner, what 
could the Attorney General do in sucha 
case as this? It would not be discovered 
by the solicitor of the Crown until the 
time arrived for the trial, that the witness 
had disqualified himself from giving evi- 
dence. In such a case, the witness might 
give quite contrary evidence before the 
Inquest and at the Trial: such a case might 
occur, the Attorney General might be quite 
innocentand the trial might be mismanaged 
even without his knowledge. Why should 
the Crown unnecessarily interfere, when 
the parties interested were desirous of 
prosecuting? There was no danger of a 
compromise ; they could take no unfair 
advantage; the prisoners would have 
counsel, and the Judge would see every 
thing was properly conducted. Under 
such circumstances, he did most earnestly 
hope, that the relatives of the deceased 
might be permitted to conduct the prose- 
cution. It was of the highest importance 
that the people should have confidence in 
the Government, and in the administration 
of justice. The Crown possessed formid- 
able advantage. It had six or eight of 
the most able counsel to examine and cross- 
examine witnesses, and therefore could 
only terrify the party to whom it was op- 
posed. It was the general character of 
the Irish people to be satisfied with the 
administration of justice, even when op- 
posed to their own interests. This was 
demonstrated by the fact, that in all the 
riots and disturbances, the murder of wit- 
nesses that had taken place, there had 
been no instance of any injury to any 
prosecuting counsel.or Crown Solicitor, 
and there was no individual more popular 
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was onaccount of their not being allowed 
to conduct the prosecution themselves. In 
the present case he knew the relations to 
be most respectable, and he trusted, for the 
peace of the country, they would be allow- 
ed to prosecute. 

Lord Althorp said, that Government 
was placed in circumstances of consider- 
able difficulty in respect to this question. 
There were three courses open to them— 
either to prosecute on the part of the Go- 
vernment, without any assistance from the 
relatives of the deceased, or to leave the 
matter entirely in their hands, which was 
the course recommended by the hon, and 


learned Gentleman, or, pursuing the third | 
course, of uniting with the parties in the | 


business of the prosceution; and when 
the House remembered, that both the hon. 
and learned Gentlemen (the members for 


Kerry and for the University of Dublin) | 


joined in censuring the conduct of Govern- 
ment, one for not pursuing the first course, 
and the other for not pursuing the second, 
that afforded some ground for assuming 
that Government had not acted unwisely 
in avoiding either extreme, and adopting 
a moderate proceeding—that of giving 
assistance to the people. It was a mistake 
to suppose, that the additional counsel 
would be inefficient, for it was understood 
that he should be made acquainted with 
the whole conduct of the trial, with full 
power to complain whenever grounds for 
complaint presented themselves, and with 
full power to call any witnesses whom he 
might think proper. He thought, therefore, 
the opposition of the two hon. and learned 
Gentlemen was rather carried to an ex- 
treme on this occasion. 

Mr. Lefroy complained of the conduct 
of Government on this matter, which 
went to interfere with the administration 
of justice in Ireland, in a manner un- 
known in this country. 
there was any prospect at all of putting 
an end to the party feeling that existed, 
it could only be done by administering 
justice in Ireland as it was administered 
in England. He regretted much, that every 
riot or exhibition of public or party feel- 
ing in Ireland should be made a subject 
of discussion in Parliament. He had hoped 


that the measure passed two years since, | 


would have put an end to party distine- 
tions and party feelings, and he was there- 
fore sorry to observe, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the member for Kerry 
should avail himself of opportunities 
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He believed, if 
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such as that, to excite political agitation in 
that House. He defied the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to point out a single 
instance in which the present Attorney 
General for Ireland had ever takena part 
in politics. He deplored the introduction 
of such questions in the way in which they 
had that night been introduced. The pro- 
secutions might be safely left to the pre- 
' sent English and Irish Governments, with- 
out calling in the aid the learned Gentle- 
‘man proposed. And when Gentlemen 
talked of promoting the administration of 
justice, how, he wished to ask, could the 
discussion in Parliament of a question 
which was to come before a Jury promote 
the fair administration of justice ? 
| Mr. O’Connell had not said, that the pre~ 
| sent Attorney General for Ireland had mix - 
| ed himself up with party politics since his 
| appointment to his present office, but be- 
fore that he was a political partizan. It 
had been said that he was pre-judging 
the case. He certainly had called it a 
slaughter; and if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman thought that too harsh, he 
should be obliged to him for agentler 
phrase in which to express the slaying of 
thirteen or fourteen Irishmen. 

Mr. Hume thought it natural that the 
relations of those persons who had been 
killed by the police (whether that killing 
was to be called a slaughter or not) should 
desire to see justice done: and nothing 
could be more natural than that inqui- 
ries should be made, whether it was the 
intention of Government to satisfy the 
feelings of the people, by allowing them to 
prosecute. Nothing could go further to 
appease party feeling in Ireland than the 
fair administration of justice. He thought 
; that it was now a recognized principle, 
| that the laws of Ireland and the adminis- 
| tration of justice in Ireland should be as- 
similated to those of England. If so, why 
then should not the relations of those who 
were killed be allowed to carry on prosc- 
cutions, as in England, without the in- 
terference of the Attorney General. 

Mr. Goulburn said, thatwhen he heard 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry 
tax the present Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Blackburn) with being a poli- 
tical partizan, and insinuated that his poli- 
tical bias might induce him to pervert the 
powers of his office in the administration 
of justice, he felt himself called upon to 
bear testimony to the honour and impar- 
tiality of that Gentleman, and to bear his 
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testimony that such imputations were 
wholly unfounded. He said this from his 
personal knowledge of the character of the 
individual, and from the manner in which 
he had conducted himself in judicial si- 
tuations of the most delicate character, 
which had called forth the approbation of | 
all parties. . 

Mr. North was convinced of the inte- 
erity and honourable conduct of Mr. Black- | 
burn, and he knew that the course follow- | 
ed by that Gentleman in the present in- 
stance was the same as had been followed | 
by former Attorney Generals on similar | 
occasions. 

Colonel Rochfort complained of the | 
conduct of a Roman Catholic Clergyman 
(the Rev. Mr. Burke), who, he said, 
did everything to inflame the passions of 
the people. 

Mr. O’Connell considered the charge 
against Mr. Burke to be an unfounded 
calumny. 

Colonel Rochfort had his information 
from the best authority. 

The Attorney General said, it seemed to 
be taken as a matter of course, that the 
practice about to be adopted was at vari- 
ance with the practice pursued in similar 
cases in this country, but he begged to 
declare, that it was not unusual for Go- 
vernment counsel to be assisted by coun- 
sel for the relatives of the deceased. This 
course was pursued in several instances 
during the late Special Commissions. All 
Crown prosecutions were necessarily un- 
der the control of the Attorney General, 
but there was still no reason why he should 
not avail himself of the assistance of coun- 
sel employed by the relations of the per- 
sons slain. There was nothing in the 
course adopted by the Attorney General 
for Ireland different from that usually 
pursued in England, and he had taken the 
best advice, having consulted the highest 
legal authorities. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell said, as the 
Ministers had determined to take what 
they styled a middle course, by allowing 
the counsel and agents of the friends of 
the injured parties to act in conjunction 
with the counsel for the Crown, and Crown 
Solicitor, be had one suggestion to make, 
and that bore reference to the necessity of 
conducting these ‘ mixed” prosecutions 
in a manner different from that in which 
they had as yet been conducted in Ireland. 
He spoke from his own knowledge. In 
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rister, he had been employed on two occa- 
sions by the friends of the injured parties, 
as one of their counsel in cases of these 
“mixed” prosecutions. The affairs oc- 
curred in the county of Clare, in the sum- 
mer of 1829. In one instance a peasant 
had been shot; in the other, one had been 
severely wounded ; and the persons charged 
with the crimes were policemen. On both 
those occasions the counsel and agents 
for the friends of the injured parties were 
not allowed to challenge a single juror— 
not a solitary suggestion of their’s was at- 
tended to. The result was, the appoint- 
ing a jury, to use the mildest term, with a 
strong leaning to the prisoners—the ac- 
quittal of those prisoners—and the con- 
sequent discontent and dissatisfaction of 
the people at large. He had so much 
confidence in his Majesty’s present Mi- 
nisters as to induce him to hope, that this 
course would not now be pursued; and to 
give them the opportunity of declaring 
their intentions, he threw out these few 
observations. 

Mr. Stanley said, he thought it could 
be hardly necessary for him to state, that 
the Government had no other object in 
view than the fair and impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, to protect the innocent, 
and not to screen the guilty; and he could 
safely and truly say, that the Government 
would give every possible facility for the 
iuvestigation of this business. The At- 
torney General for Ireland would, he was 
sure, do all that lay in his power to satisfy 
the demands of justice. He had, recently 
had in the county of Clare, a most difficult 
legal duty to perform; but he had per- 
formed that duty with so much fairness, 
with so much justice, and at the same 
time with so much liberality of spirit, that 
he had pleased and satisfied every body. 

Mr. Perrin could see no reason why 
the Attorney General should take a pro- 
secution out of the hands of the relatives, 
who were willing, and who had the means 
to prosecute; it would tend to no good 
purpose for the Government to interfere. 
He knew that such interference had oc- 
casioned great discontent amongst the 
people. As they had the means of employ- 
ing gentlemen who would conduct their 
cases in a satisfactory and impartial man- 
ner, they naturally preferred placing their 
cause in such hands, rather than in the 
hands of the Crown lawyers. 

Mr. Hunt rose to say a few words. He 
could not perceive why the Attorney Ge- 
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neral interfered in those prosecutions, un- 
less it were for the purpose of protecting 
certain parties. If it was the wish of the 


Supply— 


Governinent to save the Yeomanry, and if 


they thought that the people prosecuted 
those corps with too much avidity, why 
were not counsel sent down to defend them 
who had need of such protection, instead 
of forcing assistance upon those who did 
not wish for it ? 


Suppty—Caser or Sir A. B. Krne.] 
The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Spring Rice moved, that the sum 
of 15,7987. 10s. be granted to defray the 
charges of Retired Allowances, &c., for 
the current year. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, he considered this 
to be a proper opportunity to place before 
the Committee the claims of a most use- 
ful and meritorious public servant; and 
when he had stated those claims, he flat- 
tered himself that the Committee would, 
with an unanimous feeling, accede to the 
proposition which he was about to make. 
He did not doubt, that the Ministers 
would be able to give a satisfactory rea- 
son why a compensatory vote to this in- 
dividual had not originated with them ; 
yet he hoped, that, if he made out, as he 
thought he should, a strong case for Sir 
A. B. King, that gentleman would not be 
suffered to lose any thing by the advo- 
cacy of the claim falling upon him. ‘The 
facts of the case he had to submit to the 
House were these :—Sir A. B. King held 
the patent office of Stationer to his Ma- 
jesty in Ireland. This patent had been 
in his family for a considerable number of 
years, from 1760 up to the present period. 
He allowed that this long possession of 
the office ought not to weigh much with 
hon. Members, for if the office had been 
held for a long time, the profits that had 
accrued from it must have been great ; 
but then, if the nature of the office, and 
the course which had always been pur- 
sued with regard to other patent offices, 
were considered, he thought that the 
length of the possession would by no 
means be a disadvantage to the claim of 
Sir A. B. King; especially as the duties 
of the office had been honestly and well 
performed. It had, however, been more 
than once a subject of complaint in that 
House, that no such monopoly had ever 
before been given to a subject; and in 
1829, when the Irish Estimates were re- 
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ferred to a Select Committee, the mode of 
supplying stationery in Ireland was, 
among other things, considered. The 
Committee thought, that a more economi- 
cal mode might be adopted, and they 
therefore suggested, that it would be advi- 
sable to get Sir A. B. King to surrender 
his patent; and further, that when this 
should be done, the stationery should be 
supplied from the Stationery-office here. 
Sir A. B. King was examined before the 
Committee, and the whole subject was 
fully investigated, during which investiga- 
tion, no doubt was ever raised as to the 
rights of Sir A. B, King under his patent. 
He admitted, however, that the patent 
was a patent revokable at the pleasure of 
the Crown. During this investigation, 
too, the Committee, so far from imputing 
any thing like delinquency to Sir A. B. 
King, recommended that a negotiation 
should be entered into with him for the 
purpose of inducing him to surrender his 
patent. This was the understanding, and 
the then Government acting upon it, 
wrote to Sir A. B. King, and asked him 
to surrender his patent upon certain 
terms. His noble friend, the then Secre- 
tary for Ireland, had, in a letter to Sir A. 
B. King, made him an offer of an annual 
payment during his life, or of a certain 
fixed sum, in consideration of the surren- 
der of the patent. As this was a point 
of importance, he would beg leave to 
read the letter to the House; it was in 
these words, 
Dublin Castle, 6th November, 1829. 

Srr,—l am directed by the Lord Lieutenant 
to acquaint you, that it is proposed, if you are 
willing to dispose of the right vested in you 
by patent, of supplying stationery to his Mas 
jesty’s offices, to purchase it by an annual pay- 
ment on the basis of what shall appear to be 
your average fair and just profits, or by a sum 
of money equivalent to the value of such an 
nual payment for your life. 

I. Leveson Gower. 

The letter, it would be observed, con- 
tained no fact of misconduct, but was an 
open offer to purchase what were consi- 
dered Sir A. B. King’s rights, either by a 
large sum of money at once, or by an 
annual payment. Sir A. B. King, in 
answer to this letter, expressed his willing- 
ness to enter into arrangements for the 
surrender of his office, and only delayed 
his final answer upon the subject, in con- 
sequence of some difficulty im ascertain- 
ing what the profits of the office were. 
This was the commencement of the ne- 
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gotiation; but, afterwards, various Treasury 


Minutes passed upon the subject, in’ 
' do so, although Sir A. B. King had sur- 
To this demand Sir A. B. | 


which the surrender of the patent was in- 
sisted on. 
King did not demur, but only asked that 
his claims to compensation might meet 
with fair consideration. The difficulty 
was, to settle the amount of the compensa- 
tion. Sir A. B. King called upon him, 
as Secretary for the Treasury, to decide 
upon the amount of compensation, for pro- 
fits upon paper, pens, sealing-wax, wafers, 
which he of course was not competent to 
do. It was then determined, that the 
Government should select some stationer 


of high eminence and great character to | 
| jesty’s Treasury having resumed the consider- 


meet some other stationer appointed by 
Sir A. B. King. These were to give their 
opinion as to the amount of compensa- 
tion, and they were empowered to call in 
a third person, who was conversant in the 
business of stationery, as umpire. A 
third person was called in, and in the end 
the three decided unanimously that 2,500/. 
per annum ought to be given to Sir A. B. 
King as compensation, and they made an 
award to that effect. As this was a 
legal document, he would beg leave to 
read the award. 
College Hill, December 1st, 1830. 

Sir,—In conformity to the principles con- 
tained in your letter of the 6th of November, 
we proceeded to arbitrate the question in dis- 
pute between the right hon. Lords Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury and Sir 
Abraham Bradley King ; and, as a prelimi- 
nary step, appointed Mr. Richard Jones, of 
Aldgate, wholesale stationer, umpire, iu the 
event of our not being able to agree as to the 
amount of compensation to be awarded to Sir 
A. B. King, and we were obliged to avail our- 
selves of the assistance of that gentleman, 
not being able to agree upon the terms, and 
feel indebted to him for the benefit of his long 
experience and advice. 
quaint you, that we have unanimously agreed 


that the sum of 2,500/. per annum would be | 
no more than a fair remuneration to Sir A. B. | 


King, for the surrender of his patent, being 
about thirteen and a half per cent on the re- 
turn of the stationery supplied to the public 
department in Ireland, and which said sum of 
2,500/. per annum we hereby award should be 
granted to him. 

Cnanvtes Macnay. 

SaMUEL Tipper. 

Ricnarp Jones. 


If this award had been made while the | 


late Ministers were in office, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that they would have 
felt it their duty to have confirmed it by a 
Minute of the Treasury, and to have car- 
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ried it into effect. The present Govern- 
ment, however, had not thought proper to 


rendered his patent voluntarily, on the 
faith of this award being carried into effect. 
It seemed to him very strange, not to say 
very wrong, when parties agreed to refer a 
dispute, not to abide by the decision. The 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, had already assented to a proposi- 


tion for giving Sir A. B. King this sum 
for one year, and he would beg leave to 
read the letter in which the grant for one 
year was acceded to: 
Treasury Chambers, 20th January, 1831. 
Sir,—The Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 


ation of the reports on Irish Miscellaneous 
Estimates for the year 1829, and_ particularly 
the question respecting the supply of  sta- 
tionery for the Public Departments in Ireland, 
I have received their commands to acquaint 
you, that his Majesty has signified his pleasure 
that the patent under which you have held the 
oftice of his Majesty’s stationer in Ireland, 
should be revoked; I am further to acquaint 
you, that my Lords will be disposed to sanction 
the payment to you of a sum calculated at a 
rate not exceeding 2,500/. per annum, from 
the period at which you ceased to supply the 
departments in Ireland with stationery, and 
calculated to the day on which your patent 
shall be actually revoked ; 1 am also to inform 
you that, as the question of granting to you 
some amount of compensation has been, to a 
certain extent, entertained by the late Board 
of Treasury, my Lords are disposed to afford 
you every facility which may be required to 
enable you to bring any claim you consider 
yourself to have, under the notice of Parlia- 
ment in the ensuing Session, 
T. Serine Rice. 

That was, he thought, admitting that Sir 
A. B. King hadaright to the compensation ; 
but he understood that it was now meant 
to be contended by the right hon. Gen- 


ouly held during the pleasure of the 
Crown, Sir A. B. King had no right 
to compensation. If this doctrine were 
sanctioned by the House, it would be the 
first and only instance in which such a 
course had been pursued with regard to 
patent ofices. He held in his hand a re- 
turn of forty offices, all of them conferred 
by patents revokable at pleasure ; but all 
the holders of which had received com- 
pensation on the abolition of their offices. 
It was not necessary for him to read the 
whole list, but he might mention the case 
of the Duke of Manchester, who received 
a compensation for his patent place of 
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Collector of the Outports, though after 
he had surrendered the patent it was not 
again completed, and he held the ofhice 
for several years with no patent at all. 
Notwithstanding that, the Gavernment 
granted him a compensation when the 
office was wholly taken away from him. 
He thought that it was a very hard case 
that Sir A. B. King was the only person 
who should have his patent taken from 
him without any compensation. He 
thought, that a strong case had been made 
out for Sir A. B. King. He knew, that 


there had been a very extravagant issue of 


paper in this department; but then the 
issue was one over which Sir A. B. King 
had no control, for he dared not refuse 
the supply of paper which, as the King’s 
stationer, was demanded of him. Al- 
though, therefore, there had been a saving 
of 10,0002. on a sum of 22,0002. since 
the new mode of supplying stationery had 
been adopted, yet it was not owing to any 
misconduct of Sir A. B. King, that the 
sum for stationery in Ireland had been 
10,0002. more than it ought to have been. 
Besides, this saving had arisen from the 
voluntary surrender of the patent on the 
part of Sir A. B. King, and therefore he 
thought he had made out a case for com- 
pensation to that gentleman. He begged, 
therefore, to move as an amendment, that 
the sum of 2,5001. a year be granted to 
Sir A. B. King, as a compensation for the 
surrender of his patent. 

Lord Althorp said, that he would in a 
very few words state to the House the 
grounds on which he had thought it right 
that no compensation should be given to 
Sir A. B. King. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had correctly stated, that this matter 
arose out of the report of a select Com- 
mittee upon the Irish Estimates; but then 
the right hon. Gentleman had not stated 
—what he was informed was the fact— 
that that Committee was not aware, that 
the patent was a patent during pleasure. 

Mr. Dawson—The patent was on the 
Table. 

Lord Althorp said, that the patent 
might have been upon the Table, but he 
was told, that the Committee, so far 
from being aware of the nature of it, 
considered it to be a patent for life; and 
that, in that mistake had originated their 
recommendation of compensation. The 
right hon. Gentleman had in other respects 
correctly stated the facts of the case up to 
the award having been made; when that 
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award came before him, and he found that 
the patent was nota patent for life, but a 
patent revokable at pleasure, he had at 
once given it as his opinion that the patent 
ought to be revoked. To say, that Sir A. 
B. King had voluntarily resigned the 
patent was not a correct mode of expres- 
sion : for, although he dared tosay, that Sir 
A. B. King would have been very ready 
to resign the patent for 2,500/. a year, 
oo he was sure that Sir A. B. King would 
1ave done no such thing voluntarily with- 
out compensation. When he found, that 
so extravagant had been the expense 
under Sir A. B. King’s administration of 
this office, that 10,0002. could be saved 
out of a sum of 22,0002., it did appear 
to him (though he did not mean to say 
that Sir A. B. King put that 10,000/. into 
his pocket) that the profits of that gentle- 
man in his office, while he held it, must 
have been so enormous, that his was not 
a fit case for compensation. It was true 
that he had given Sir A. B. King’ this 
sum of 2,500/. for one year; and he had 
done so because Sir A. B. King was en- 
titled to it until the patent was revoked, 
and it was not revoked until that period 
of a year had elapsed. As to the cases 
which the’ right hon. Gentleman had 
quoted, he admitted them to be in point, 
but he could not consent to take them as 
his guide. He thought that what had 
been done in those cases had been impro- 
perly done. He had looked at this ques- 
tion on its own merits, and, so looking at it, 
he had not thought that he should be 
Justified in proposing in that House any 
compensation to Sir A, B. King. He did 
not wish to blame or to pass any censure 
upon Sir A. B. King, but only to state 
the grounds on which he had acted. He 
thought, that he had acted quite rightly, 
but that was a matter upon which it was 
for the House to decide. 

Colonel Sibthorp supported the motion 
for compensation. The patent had been 
surrendered under a promise of a pension, 
and not to grant it would be a direct rob 
bery of the individual, 

Mr. R. Gordon, as a member of the 
Committee, must state that his impression 
was, that every member of the Committee 
considered the patent as a patent for life. 
He believed, that there was not a single 
member of the Committee who was aware 
of the fact, that the patent was revokable 
at pleasure. The right hon. Gentleman 


had called Sir A. B, King a useful and 
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meritorious officer; but he (Mr. R. Gor- 
don) was at a loss to discover alike the 
utility and the merits of this gentleman. 
He should have said, on the contrary, that 
the saving which had been effected since 
Sir A. B. King had been removed, proved 
that Sir A. B. King was worse than of no 
use at all; while the demerits rather than 
the merits of that officer were evident, 
from the stationery now costing only 
12,000/.; whereas Sir A. B. King used 
to charge 22,000/. for it. It was proved 
on the Committee, that in many cases 
money had been given in lieu of station- 
ery; 24/. was given to the state cook, in- 
stead of stationery, and there was not a 
single officer in the Lord Lieutenant’s 
household, who could pretend to have any 
use for paper, who had not money given 
him instead of the stationery which it was 
supposed he might want. In a word, he 
thought that those whohad put so much 
of the public money into their pockets for 
so many years, were the worst possible 
objects for compensation. 

Mr. A. Lefroy supported the motion 
for compensation, and said, that Sir A. B. 
King’s character could not be impugned. 


He had the honour of serving the office of 
mayor, and of experiencing the favour of 


his sovereign. 

Mr. O’ Connell supported the motion for 
compensation. It appeared that the Com- 
mittee had thought the patent a patent 
for life—so had Sir A. B. King—and so 
had the Government, at whose instance 
Sir A. B. King had surrendered it on the 
promise of compensation. This was the 
case, and the question now was, whether 
Sir A. B. King was to have that compen- 
sation which had been promised him, and 
upon the faith of which promise he had 
surrendered the patent. He must say, that 
he thought Sir A. B. King had a just 
claim, under the circumstances, to com- 
pensation. As to the jobbing at the Castle, 
was that the fault of Sir A. B, King? 
If it was, let him be visited with the pe- 
nalties of it; but if it was not, as he was 
informed and believed it was not, then do 
not visit upon Sir A. B. King the faults 
of others. He understood that Sir A. B. 
King could not, dared not, refuse these 
claims of the household servants, which 
had been granted from time immemorial. 
Sir A. B. King and his family had always 
moved in a respectable situation, and he 
(Mr, O’Connell) appealed to hon. Mem- 
bers if such a man, and those dependent 
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on him, ought to be consigned to penury, 
without any delinquency being proved 
against him. He had felt it his duty to 
state thus much, because he was impressed 
with the justice and equity of the claim. 
Mr. Hume thought the House might 
find it difficult to resist the appeal of his 
hon. and learned friend. He must, how- 
ever, make the House aware, that the fault 
was the Government’s, not that of Sir 
A.B. King. The patent ought to have 
been withdrawn in 1822, and that it was 
only now withdrawn, was a proof of the 
manner in which the public money was 
wasted. Sir A. B. King ought to think 
himself too happy to have enjoyed so much 
of the public money. The late Govern- 
ment was much to blame. Sir A. B. King, 
instead of receiving more money, ought to 
refund part of what he had received. He 
had not discharged his duty as a faith- 
ful public servant; and if his patent had 
been brought before any tribunal se- 
veral years ago, it would have been 
voided. He was not much surprised, that 
the Gentlemen lately in office advo- 
cated this cause; and he was happy to 
congratulate the country on having, at 
length, one honest Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who would do his duty to his 
country. The late Government ought to 
have ascertained whether the patent were 
for life or not. He should support the no- 
ble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson admitted the 
great merit of the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but still he 
thought good feeling, as well as justice, 
was in favour of the view taken by 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry. 
The patent was for life, like all the pen- 
sions granted by the Crown. The question 
had been settled by a reference already 
made to arbitrators, and the Government 
was bound to abide by that arbitration. 
The subject had been investigated, the in- 
vestigation had been completed, and the 
present Government could not alter the 
decision. Sir A. B. King was bound and 
concluded by the arbitration, and he could 
not go into a court of law to set it aside. 
Was he to be bound by it, and not the 
Government? That was not justice. If 
they did not give effect to the award of 
the arbitrators, they would do a gross act 
of injustice. 
Mr. G. Dawson explained, that Sir A. B. 
King had surrendered his patent, and that 
it was his (Mr. Dawson’s) fault thatit was 
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not taken by him. He contended, that the 
profits said to have been made by Sir A. 
B. King had been much over-rated. He 
never had charged 100 per cent profit. 
The utmost he had made was 163 per 
cent. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde was of opinion 
that this was a question of justice ; and if 
so, was it right, in the present state of the 
country, and the loud call for economy, to 
grant, by way of indulgence and liberality, 
so large a sum of money? It was said, 
that this was a question between the Go- 
vernment and Sir A. B. King. He did 
not think so; he thought it was a question 
between the Public and Sir A. B. King ; 
and if it turned out, that he had no claim 
in law or justice, he never could agree 
that it was the duty of the House to 
squander the money of the public, and 
grant a compensation to an individual 
who had no claim to it. It had been said, 
that there was no proof that the grant had 
been abused; but there was strong pre- 
sumption, when the matter had come be- 
fore the House, that the public had suffer- 
ed loss, which rendered it expedient, on 
the supposition that the patent was for 
life, that it should be put an end to. But 
the Committee had heard the statements 
of some hon. Members, which they in- 
tended to make the foundation of their 
votes, that most excessive and enormous 
charges had been made; that there had 
been such practices, that if his Majesty’s 
Attorney General had been directed to 
move for a scire facias to repeal the patent, 
he was convinced, that no Jury would have 
hesitated to void the patent for abuse. If 
any public servant, intrusted with supply- 
ing goods,supplied money instead of goods, 
it would be such an abuse of the patent as 
would warrant its repeal. It was said, 
that it was well known, that it was a patent 
during pleasure ; if so, and if it was found 
to be abused, why was it not put an end 
to? He could not conceive why a 
compensation should be asked. But to 
whom was it well known? If to those 
whose special duty it was to protect the 
public, why was a Committee of the 
House not informed ? The Committee was 
allowed to go onundera delusion. If it was 
well known, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment not to give a compensation; and 
it was also their duty, to have placed 
before the Committee the real state of 
the interest of the party. It turned out 
that there had been a bargain made, to 
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give up, for a compensation, what the 
public had a right to resume. But it was 
said there had been an arbitration; this 
was founded on a mistake. It supposed, 
that the right had been referred to arbi- 
tration. But it was not so; the right had 
been assumed ; it was only referred to the 
arbitrators, to award a compensation for 
an assumed right. Now the House under- 
stood that there was no right; and yet it 
was called upon to vote what was founded 
on an assumption of right. He (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Wilde) protested against this mode 
of giving away the public money. What 
was the pretence for it? It was said, that 
Sir A. B. King had resigned the patent. 
He would take it for granted that the bar- 
gain was complete, and that Sir A. B. 
King was ready to resign the patent. 
Still, before the public money went into 
the pocket of Sir A. B. King, he wished to 
know wherefore. Sir A. B. King had no 
right to stand upon; and as to what had 
been said about the public having become 
unwittingly a party, and therefore ought 
to be bound, he would say, if one far- 
thing had been taken from Sir A. B. King, 
he had a right to call upon the House 
to make it good; but if he had not lost 
any thing, and if the bargain had been 
made through the negligence of those who 
had not done their utmost to protect the 
public interests, he could come upon them 
only in one of two ways: he must either 
wish to take advantage of the public, or 
he must say, “ I have been under a delu- 
sion, and I beg you will pay me for the 
loss, not of a real right, but of a suppo- 
sititious right.” The real question was, 
whether Sir A. B. King had so conducted 
himself as to warrant a claim on the liber- 
ality of the House ; he had no right, and 
what ground was there for a benevolence ? 
He (Mr. Serjeant Wilde) and the other 
Members of the House were there to do 
justice; and would they do justice by 
making this grant to a man who had done 
nothing to deserve it ? 

Mr. Goulburn agreed, that if they acted 
upon the strict principle of legal justice, 
Sir A. B. King would have no right ; but 
extreme justice was often the extreme of 
injury ; and it was the practice of Parlia- 
ment to listen to equitable claims. It had 
been contended, that the House and the 
Committee were ignorant of the nature of 
the patent of the King’s stationer in Ire- 
land; but a copy of that patent had been 
two several times on the Table of the 
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House, and had been printed. A person 
who had held the patent for sixty years, 
on a grant which had been discussed and 
renewed at the demise of the Crown, 
which had been treated by a succession of 
Governments as a valid patent, did not 
make an unreasonable claim for compen- 
sation for its loss; and it was not extraor- 
dinary that the Committee should recom- 
mend the purchase of the patent, or that 
Government should comply with the 
recommendation. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes begged to state to 
the House the reasons why he proposed 
to vote for the amendment. The noble 
Lord opposite(Lord Althorp) had objected 
to the proposed compensation to Sir A. B. 
King because the patent he had surren- 
dered was held during pleasure: but he 
wished to inquire, if all the pensions 
granted during the late reign were not 
granted during pleasure? They were ; 
and notwithstanding that circumstance, 
and the fact that most of them were ob- 
tained from Royal or Ministerial favour, 
and not for public services, the noble 
Lord had himself, at the commencement of 
the present reign, urged on the House the 
propriety of continuing the whole of them; 
contending, although so granted, that they 
could not be withdrawn. On this account 
he had listened with astonishment to the 
noble Lord’sspeech. He had heard, with 
equal surprise, the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex thank the noble Lord for his 
opposition to this grant, in the name of the 
public. He could not pretend to know so 
much of the opinions of the people in the 
metropolitan county as his hon. friend ; but 
he believed the public in general, whio 
were most anxious that justice should be 
done, would not hear with satisfaction the 
course taken by the Government on this 
occasion: and if this House wished to 
afford the most obvious proof of its need 
of Reform, it had only to sanction the 
gross act of injustice now attempted. The 
hon. member for Cricklade had said, that 
in no Reformed Parliament would the 
amendment be listened to. If such were 
his opinion, he would not bea party to 
the Reform Bill. From the official papers 
before the House, it appeared Sir A. B. 
King voluntarily resigned his patent, on 
the suggestion of receiving an equivalent 
equal in value to the right vested in 
him, Now, if such equivalent had been 
estimated, as though the patent was 
for life, and not during pleasure, to deny 
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all compensation, on that account, would 
be a crying act of injustice. 

The Committee divided. For the 
amendment 45 ; against it 103-- Majority 
58. 

The original Vote agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 


IPOD OLLI DODD mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 12, 1831. 


Minvtes.} BilJ. Frauds on Creditors went though a Com- 
mittee. 


Lorp Lieutenants (IRELAND) — 
“ ExpLanation Bit.” | Viscount Mel- 
bourn moved, that the Report of the 
Amendments on the Lord Lieutenants 
of Counties (Ireland) Bill, be brought 
up. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury brought up the 
Report. 

Viscount Melbourne moved, that it be 
received. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
in rising to offer himself to their Lord- 
ships’ notice on this occasion, he laboured 
under some degree of embarrassment, 
more particularly as he was afraid, after 
what had passed yesterday, that the step 
he was about to take would not be 
strictly in accordance with the rules of 
their Lordships’ House. He understood 
the noble and learned Lord opposite, 
however, to express a wish yesterday 
evening, and even to signify, that he was 
rather anxious that he (the Marquis of 
Londonderry) should take an opportunity 
of setting himself right with regard to 
what had occurred on a former evening ; 
and he also understood it to be generally 
admitted, considering the particular cir- 
cumstances under which, and the mode in 
which, he had then been attacked, that it 
would be only fair to give him an oppor- 
tunity for making some explanation on the 
subject. If, nevertheless, he should be 
unfortunately interrupted in the course of 
the observations which he should now feel 
it his duty to submit to their Lordships, 
by the complaint that he was out of order, 
he could only say, that during the period 
that he had been a witness of their Lord- 
ships’ proceedings, he had upon several 
occasions seen the same individuals address 
their Lordships three or four times upon 
the same question, and on the same night. 
He trusted, therefore, that if there was 
any intention to resort to the strict rule of 
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order, it would not be harshly enforced in 
his instance, but that in future it would 
be strictly applied, not only towards him, 
but towards every other Member of that 
House. Their Lordships would recollect, 
that when, upon a former evening, he was 
personally attacked by three noble Lords, 
and when he ventured to make an ex- 
planation in reply to what had fallen from 
them, he was informed that it would be 
impossible for him to proceed in that ex- 
planation then, but that he would have an 
opportunity of making it on the bringing 
up of the Report on the Bill. He stated 
that circumstance to show, that it was not 
through any fault of his, if the explanation 
which he was now about to offer to their 
Lordships was not strictly in order. He 
begged to say also, that he meant to take 
that opportunity to again draw the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to the subject of 
this particular Bill, which went to give 
the Crown more extended power and 
patronage in Ireland than any Bill that 
had ever been submitted to their con- 
sideration, With respect, in the first in- 
stance, to the observations which had 
been made by noble Lords opposite on a 
former evening, against him (the Marquis 
of Londonderry), he must say, when it 
was asserted that there was much ex- 
traneous and unnecessary matter in his 
speech, that there was much more in the 
reply of the noble Viscount, the Secretary 
of State. It was too much to be told by 
the noble Secretary, that noble Lords on 
that (the Ministerial side) might, as he did, 
employ such hard words as ‘ gross ignor- 
ance” and ‘ perverted understandings” 
towards individuals on the Opposition side 
of the House, and that when the indi- 
viduals thus unjustly attacked should en- 
deavour to repel such an attack, by re- 
stating what they had said, they should 
be arrested in their explanation, as he had 
been, and prevented from making it by a 
cry of “Order.” He begged to tell noble 
Lords on the opposite side of the House, 
that if hard words were to be thus em- 
ployed towards him, he would return them 
to those who used them four-fold. In 
the observations which he had made on 
a former evening on the present Bill, and 
which had so unaccountably provoked 
that attack which he now wished to 
answer, he had spoken hypothetically. 
He put certain cases on that occasion, 
and he said, that if this Bill should pass, 
and the nominations of those Lords Lieu- 
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tenants should be made, it was very likely 
that the persons so appointed would all 
profess the same political tenets, and if 
that should come to pass with a Radical 
Chancellor on the Woolsack, he then as- 
serted, that the Magistracy in that country 
might possibly in a short time be of such a 
description as he, as a loyal subject, anda 
Magistrate of Ireland, would be extremely 
sorry to witness. What then happened ? 
Why, the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site immediately rose, and proceeded to 
deliver himself as if he (the Marquis of 
Londonderry) had made a particular at- 
tack upon him, and indeed the noble 
Lord went on in such an animated and 
personal strain of argument, that it would 
almost seem, that the allusion, though not 
at all intended for the noble Lord, might 
perhaps apply in that quarter, thus verify- 
ing the ancient French proverb, “ I s’accuse 
qui trop s’excuse.” If he had been allowed 
to give the explanation which he wished 
to give on that occasion, the noble Lord 
would have seen at once, that in making 
the allusion in question, he had not him 
at all in contemplation. He would have 
seen, that he did not allude to him as the 
future “ Radical” Chancellor in Ireland, 
but to a much greater man than the noble 
Lord ever was or ever would be in that 
country. What he meant to say on that 
occasion was, that looking to the many 
changes which were in progress, he did 
not see why it was not very possible, that 
we might have, shortly, a Chancellor 
O’Connell in Ireland. He asserted, then, 
that he looked upen such a thing as 
extremely probable, and he did think 
that the noble Lord had no right to take 
such an hypothetical allusion to himself. 
He could assure the noble and learned 
Lord, that it was never once intended for 
him, and that at the time when he made it, 


. another individual altogether wasin his eye. 


So far with regard to that misunderstood 
allusion. He hoped he had now eased the 
mind of that noble and learned Lord of 
the idea of his having been accused of 
being a “Radical” Lord Chancellor. 
But the noble and learned Lord on that 
occasion attacked him (the Marquis of 
Londonderry), for supposing that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would make such an 
improper use of the patronage which this 
Bill put into their hands as he had stated, 
and the noble Lord said, that it was un- 
manly, dishonourable, and base to sup- 
pose that the Lord Lieutenancies and Vice 
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Lieutenancies would be given only to the 
friends and supporters of Ministers. 

Lord Plunkett—I did not use the word 
*« dishonourable.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry.—Well, 
the noble and learned Lord had cha- 
racterized the supposition as a ‘‘ base and 
unmanly supposition.” Now he thought, 
that that was rather a hard expression. 
He could assure the noble Lord, that with 
every respect personally for the noble Lord, 
and for those noble Lords opposite with 
whom he acted, he (the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, could not put such confidence in 
them, with respect to the purity of their 
appointments or nominations, as to sup- 
pose that they would be entirely devoid of 
that love of patronage which persons in 
power seldom failed to exercise when they 
could, He really thought, that of all per- 
sons the present Ministers were least en- 
titled to credit for such extraordinary purity, 
and considering the short time during which 
they had been in power, they had made a 
greater distribution of the patronage which 
they necessarily possessed amongst their 
private friends and kinsfolk, than had 
ever been made by any former Ministers 
in so limited a period. That statement, 
he believed, would scarcely be disputed, 
and he held in his hand a list of fourteen 
or sixteen places which the noble Karl at 
the head of the Government had conferred 
upon his immediate friends and relatives. 
He would not go into a discussion of that 
matter then, as the noble Earl had never 
made a personal attack upon him, and as 
he entertained a private respect and regard 
for the noble Earl: he would only say, 
that there was the list of the places which 
the noble Earl had given to his friends 
and relatives. With regard, however, to 
the noble and learned Lord, he must say, 
that when that noble and learned Lord 
talked of the impossibility of Government 
giving away the offices which would be 
created by this Bill, through any but the 
purest motives, and in any but the purest 
manner, he (the Marquis of Londonderry) 
could not avoid referring to the quantity 
of patronage which had been engrossed by 
that noble and learned Lord’s family and 
friends. He would briefly state the result 
of the information which he had received 
on that subject. First of all, there was the 
noble and learned Lord’s son, the hon. and 
rev. Mr. Plunkett, holding a valuable living 
near Bray, and a Government patent-office 
in lieu of another living near Drogheda ; 
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next came the hon. J. Plunkett, Assistant 
Barrister for the county of Meath, and 
Crown Prosecutor, the emoluments of 
which amounted to about 1,000/. a-year. 
Then there was the hon. David Plunkett, 
who was Prothonotary of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and Registrar also of the 
said Court; next came the hon. Patrick 
Plunkett, who was Counsel to the Excise, 
and Crown Prosecutor for Leinster, and 
twin brother, as it were, to the gentleman 
holding the office of Crown prosecutor for 
Meath ; there was also a brother-in-law 
with 4,000/. a-year, and another Plunkett 
with a lucrative place, but he believed 
that gentleman was no relation of the 
Lord Chancellor’s. There were several 
other Plunketts on the list, with which, 
however, he would not trouble their Lord- 
ships, as they might not be relatives of the 
Lord Chancellor, nor owe their appoint- 
ments to him. Now, when he saw appoint- 
ments of this kind, which, he dared say 
were very proper appointments, since the 
noble aud learned Lord had praised his 
family very highly in that House, es- 
pecially for their conduct during the late 
elections,—when, he said, he saw appoint- 
ments of this kind, he could not have 
much faith in the purity of the dispensation 
of the patronage under this Bill. As the 
noble and learned Lord’s family engrossed 
so many good things now, the noble and 
learned Lord might think they were de- 
serving of some more as soon as there were 
more to be given away. ‘The noble and 
learned Lord had afterwards stated, that 
he did not know whether he (the Marquis 
of Londonderry) was a Whig or a Tory. 
He was sorry to think, that any one 
could have any doubt upon this subject, 
—could have any doubt that he had 
never done any thing which should 
cause him to be suspected of being a 
Whig. With one exception, he had al- 
ways supported Tory Governments. He 
lamented the necessity of that exception, 
but when he saw a Tory Government de- 
parting from those sound principles in 
which he had been brought up, he thought 
that it was his duty to oppose it. If the 
same Government were to come in again, 
and act in the same manner, especially 
with regard to foreign policy, as in the 
case of Greece, he should again oppose 
that Government. With the single ex- 
ception, and he challenged the noble Lord 
to find another, of his unfortunate posi- 
tion with regard to a Tory Government, 
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at the head of which had been a noble Duke, 
whom he must ever regard as the great- 
est man in the country, his whole political 
career had been such as ought to have left 
no doubt upon the mind of the noble and 
learned Lord, or on the mind of any man, 
whether he was a Whig or a Tory. If 
the noble Lord had any doubts, he might 
have immediately relieved them by con- 
sulting the noble Earl near him, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, or by consulting 
the noble Lord who held the ofiice of 
Privy Seal; for those noble Lords he en- 
tertained the nighest respect, and he was 
sure that they would have informed the 
noble Lord, that he never had, in the whole 
course of his political life, departed from 
the principles,the Tory principles, in which 
he had been brought up. And really, 
when he saw accusations like these com- 
ing from one who had been the intimate 
friend of Castlereagh, the extoller of Can- 
ning, and now the colleague of Grey— 
from one who had travelled to each of 
these Administrations, though the princi- 
ples of them were “wide as the Poles 
asunder”—when he saw such an indivi- 
dual attacking him, and declaring that it 
was impossible to tel! whether he was a 
Whig ora Tory, he did think it a little 
hard to remain silent under such an at- 
tack from such a quarter, and could not 
help giving utterance to his feelings. He 
hoped, that his humble political career had 
been straight-forward at least, but the 
noble and learned Lord’s career put him 
in mind of all the ages—-the golden age, and 
the silver age, and the iron age, though 
which age now ruled the world, he would, 
for fear of still further vexing the noble 
Lord, hardly venture to affirm. Next the 
noble and learned Lord had been pleased 
to state something about his (the Marquis 
of Londonderry) being custos rotulorum 
of Down and Derry; but he should have 
stated the particular circumstances under 
which he held these appointments. ‘The 
fact was, that in the county of London- 
derry, the greater part of the estates were 
held under the London Companies, and 
there were few or no great resident pro- 
prietors in the county, and it was there- 
fore found very difficult to get persons 
qualified to fill high and important places. 
He had represented the county for twelve 
years, and though his family estates and 
his place of residence were in the neigh- 
bouring county of Down, yet he had 
been appointed custos rotulorum of Derry, 
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at the recommendation of the then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. His situation in the 
county of Down was very different : he 
had succeeded to it after an individual 
whom the noble and learned Lord had 
once respected,—an individual who had 
received honours from his Sovereign, and 
this part of those honours his Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to extend to 
him (the Marquis of Londonderry) as his 
successor. In holding this situation, of 
the highest possible honour, as Down was 
the first county in Ireland, he felt that it 
conferred on him very great honour ; 
depriving him of it, which he knew would 
be one of the effects of this Bill, would 
be taking from him what he considered to 
be one of the greatest honours he was 
possessed of, particularly as it was be- 
stowed on him at the decease of his la- 
mented brother. He felt, that he was the 
highest individual in the county: he spent 
much of his time there, and the county 
had, on many occasions, and particularly 
lately, displayed much respect and attach- 
ment to his family. He had felt it his 
duty to state thus much, and to state it 
openly, for, humble as his services had 
been, they were at least zealous, and he 
did feel most acutely, when he found, that 
one effect of the present Bill would be to 
place a Lord-lieutenant of the county over 
his head. As tothe Bill itself, he thought 
it neither more nor less than a Bill which 
gave to the Government the appointment 
of thirty-two new Lords-lieutenant, these 
new Lords having the power of appointing 
Vice-lieutenants to the amount of about 
eighty. If the Government chose to ex- 
ercise the powers of the Bill, they would 
have patronage to this extent, and he was 
placed in such a situation, that though he 
might be allowed to enjoy the title of 
Custos Rotulorum, his services might be 
entirely dispensed with, and he might be 
deprived of all the influence and honour 
which that office bestowed on him. He 
regretted, that the noble Duke( Wellington) 
when he suggested some amendments to 
the Bill, did not look a little closer at its 
probable effects, and if he had, he was sure 
the noble Duke would not have given it 
his support. The Bill would give the 
Ministers who carried its provisions into 
execution a great power over the elections 
in Ireland, which was not at all desirable 
for the independence of the gentlemen of 
that country. This being the case, he 
protested, and should to the last protest, 
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against this Bill; for he saw no good that 
could be derived from it, but many evils. 
He hoped, that the Bill would be carefully 
investigated in the House of Commons, 
and that Ireland would not have to rue 
the day when such patronage was given 
to the executive Government in Ireland, 
to the destruction of loyal men ; for loyal 
men he considered those to be who were 
attached to the principles which he be- 
lieved to be the only conservative princi- 
ples. He begged to ask, before he sat 
down, of the noble Secretary opposite, 
whether it was intended, after this Bill 
passed, that the Custos Rotulorum should 
be allowed to recommend to the magis- 
tracy, as by courtesy they had hitherto 
been allowed to do; or whether the new 
Lords-lieutenant alone would be charged 
with that important trust, or whether 
this power of recommendation would be 
divided between the Lords-lieutenant 
and the Custos Rotulorum? He had 
only now to entreat their Lordships’ par- 
don for having trespassed upon them so 
long; but he felt that the Bill was so 
inimical to the welfare of Ireland, that 
hexcould not help once more publicly de- 
claring his opinion of it. At the same 
time he felt so strongly what had been 
said of him on a former evening, that he 
could not avoid giving utterance to his 
feelings, and he must declare, that when- 
ever he was so attacked he would most 
assuredly defend himself. 

Lord Plunkett said, that as he had been 
so directly and particularly alluded to by 
the noble Marquis, he trusted he should 
be excused if he troubled their Lordships 
with a very few words. It was by no 
means his intention to prolong this 
very irregular discussion, especially as the 
greater part of the speech of the noble 
Marquis had related to matters personal 
between the noble Marquis and himself; 
and he must be allowed to say, that he did 
not think that either he or the noble Mar- 
quis had any right to obtrude such mat- 
ters on the public attention, much less to 
cause them to interrupt and to divert the 
course of public business. Let him, in 
the first place, set the noble Marquis right 
with regard to what he had said the other 
night, for a great portion of that it was 
quite clear had been misunderstood by the 
noble Marquis. He had never imputed 
any thing base or dishonourable to the 
noble Marquis. What he had said was 
this,—that when the noble Marquis 
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charged the Government with a disposi- 
tion to prostitute patronage to selfish and 
private purposes generally, or as respect- 
ed that to be exercised under this Bill in 
particular, the noble Marquis charged the 
Government with being disposed to do 
that which was base and dishonourable. 
This he had said, and at the same time 
he had, in the most distinct terms, ex- 
pressed his regret, that the noble Marquis 
should have imputed to his Majesty’s 
Ministers a disposition to do that which 
he was convinced the noble Marquis 
would be ashamed to do himself if he 
happened to be in their situation. The 
noble Marquis had that evening, very 
much to his surprise he confessed, declared 
that he (the Marquis of Londonderry) had 
not alluded to him (Lord Plunkett) when 
he talked of a radical Lord Chancellor, 
but that he had alluded to another per- 
sonage, who the noble Marquis was pleased 
to think might be Lord Chancellor at 
some future period. He willingly accept- 
ed the explanation of the noble Marquis, 
but he thought the House would see, that 
he had not been very rash in considering 
that the complimentary appellation of 
“ radical Lord Chancellor” was intended 
for him, and not for any body else. For 
they were at that time talking of Irish ap- 
pointments under a Bill about to be pass- 
ed, and it was not unreasonable, therefore, 
that he should consider what the noble 
Lord said of an Irish Lord Chancellor as 
applying to him, and not to any future 
Lord Chancellor. Besides, a short time 
ago, when he had alluded to some very 
unpleasant charges that had been made 
against him in another place, and denied 
that there was the slightest foundation for 
those charges, the noble Marquis had said, 
that he thought that the person who 
made the charges must have had some 
ground for making them. Perhaps this 
circumstance had contributed towards his 
falling into an error, which the noble 
Marquis had now removed. He would 
say no more, therefore, on this part of the 
subject, he took the noble Marquis’s ex- 
planation in good faith, and would leave 
the noble Marquis to settle the affair in 
the other quarter, and with the imaginary 
and prospective Lord Chancellor to whom 
the noble Marquis had referred. The 
noble Marquis had alluded to a noble re- 
lative of his, with whom he (Lord Plun- 
kett) had lived on terms of intimacy and 
friendship, and of whom he had never 
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spoken, either in public or in private, in 
other than terms of respect. From this 
allusion the noble Marquis had passed to 
his (Lord Plunkett’s) public life, which 
the noble Marquis had very severely criti- 
cised. He had been in public life for a 
considerable number of years—between 
thirty and forty years—and he now called 
upon the noble Marquis, or upon any 
other person, to point out an instance in 
which he had departed from any one 
public principle which he had formerly 
professed. He would give the fullest 
scope to such an investigation. He would 
allow all that he had said, both in and out 
of Parliament, to be ransacked, and still 
he would challenge the noble Marquis, or 
any other person, to point out from what 
political principle, which he had once em- 
braced, he had departed. Not that he 
should have thought that there was any 
thing disgraceful in such departure ; for 
if he had seen good reason to abandon 
any principle which he had once profess- 
ed, and had not abandoned it, he should 
have considered that he discredited him- 
self. But what did the noble Marquis 
mean in finding fault with his having be- 
longed to the Administrations of Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning? Did the 
noble Marquis see any thing inconsistent 
in that? He was at a loss to discover 
wherein it consisted ; but if he had been 
inconsistent, he had been so in the com- 
pany of so many illustrious men, both Peers 
and Commoners, that he could scarcely 
regret it. The noble Marquis had then 
complained, that he (Lord Plunkett) and 
his family possessed a very large share of 
patronage, but the noble Marquis had 
been very bountiful to him and his family 
in this particular, and had conferred upon 
him in his complaint a much larger share 
of patronage than they had ever had in 
their possession. In this part of his 
speech, too, the noble Marquis had been 
good enough to bestow upon him twins. 
Now, if that had been true, he should 
neither have regretted it nor thought it a 
subject of censure ; but it was not true, 

The Marquis of Londonderry.—I used 
the expression metaphorically. 

Lord Plunkett continued.—Oh, then, 
the noble Marquis meant to deliver him of 
the twins; if that circumstance did not 
even originate in a mistake, but only in a 
metaphorical conception of the noble 
Marquis, it was scarcely worth talking 
about. With regard to what the noble | 
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Marquis had said about the Custos Rotu- 
lorum, the noble Marquis was in an error, 
both as to the law and as to the practice. 
The Custos Rotulorum, by the law, was not 
removable, and therefore would be un- 
touched by this Bill. As to the patronage 
of the Custos Rotulorum, it was not in- 
tended to touch it; but here again the 
noble Marquis was in error, for the Custos 
Rotulorum had no right to recommend the 
Magistracy, though, by courtesy, that of- 
ficer had been allowed to doso. If he, as 
Lord Chancellor, had acted upon the re- 
commendation of the noble Marquis, he 
could assure the noble Marquis that he 
had not done so on the supposition that 
the noble Marquis had any right to recom- 
mend. The practice was very different in 
the two countries, for although the recom- 
mendation rested rather with the governors 
of counties than with the Custos Rotu- 
lorum, yet this was by courtesy, and not 
by right; and if a person were recom- 
mended to him, and he was sure, that that 
person was a desirable and respectable 
person for the Magistracy, he, as Lord 
Chancellor, should appoint that person, 
from whatever quarter he might be recom- 
mended. He did not know how this 
would be under the new Bill. How far 
the opinion of the Lord-lieutenant ought 
to be conclusive, was a point which they 
had no custom in Ireland to regulate; but 
he had no hesitation in saying, that if cir- 
cumstances required it, he should pause 
before he admitted that the recommenda- 
tion of the Lord-lieutenant ought to be 
conclusive. The noble Marquis had said, 
that the Bill had been introduced for the 
purpose of increasing the patronage of the 
Crown; and this charge was so extraor- 
dinary, that he must entreat the House to 
consider what the patronage of the Crown 
now was. At present there were in many 
counties five, in others four, in others 
three, and in most counties, two Go- 
vernors. This Bill would take from the 
Crown the power of making these appoint- 
ments, and restrict the power to the ap- 
pointment of one officer in each county. 
Again, on the appointment of the Lord- 
lieutenant, those governors of counties 
who were at once Governors and held the 
office of Custos Rotulorum would neces- 
sarily be removed. The consequence of 
this would be—he would not say the mak- 
ing enemies, but—it would leave four 
persons in the county not very well satis- 
fied with an alteration which would enable 
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the Crown to satisfy but one. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, it was clear, was losing, 
not gaining, patronage. He had merely 
to add one word as to the clause which 
had been introduced by his noble friend 
below him, respecting the Custos Rotu- 
lorum. The Constitution was different in 
Ireland and England. Originally it was 
regulated in both countries by the prin- 
ciples of the common law; the appoint- 
ment was by the Lord Chancellor, and it 
was held for life. That arrangement was 
found to be inconvenient, and in this 
country it was changed. By the 37th 
Henry 8th, the appointment was trans- 
ferred from the Chancellor to the Crown; 
it was to be made by a Sign Manual, and 
the Custos was only to hold the office 
until some other person should be appoint- 
ed to it. In Ireland no alteration was 
made; the office still remained as origi- 
nally constituted, What an absurd and 
incongruous thing would it then be, to 
make the Lord-lieutenant removable, 
when the Lord-lieutenancy was coupled 
with the office of Custos Rotulorum, the 
holder of which was not removable. The 
Custos Rotulorum had, therefore, been put 
on the same footing in Ireland as in Eng- 
land, but all existing rights would be pre- 
served. 

Lord Farnham thought, that a great 
deal of undue importance had been given 
to the Bill, which was a very simple one, 
and one which had been long in agitation, 
It went only to transfer the duties which 
were now performed by the Governors and 
Deputy-governors of counties, to Lord- 
lieutenants; but it became of importance, 
as connected with other matters, one of 
which was, that of the appointment of the 
Colonels of Militia, which he (Lord Farn- 
ham) thought ought to rest only with the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It wasalso ex- 
tremely important that Government should 
have, at least, one responsible individual, 
with whom it could carry on local com- 
munications in each county, instead of 
being compelled, as at present, to obtain 
information by a circuitous and irregular 
course. The measure, as he said, had 
been long in contemplation, for the late 
Lord Liverpool, eight or nine years ago, 
did him the honour of asking his opinion 
on a similar bill, and he knew, that the 
establishment of a Lord-lieutenancy in 
Ireland had for a long time engaged the 
serious thoughts of that nobleman, whose 
attention was engaged, also, at the same 
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time, with a project of withdrawing the 
Lord Lieutenant, and governing Ireland by 
county Lieutenants, as in Scotland. At 
that time he (Lord Farnham) had been in 
favour of the measure, but he now thought, 
that a more dangerous experiment could 
not be made than that of withdrawing this 
great Officer at the present moment. 
Unfortunately, the prophecies of return- 
ing peace and tranquillity to Ireland, in 
consequence of the great measure that 
had been recently passed, were not 
fulfilled. That country was not, he 
thought, in such a state at present, as 
would induce any noble Lord to recom- 
mend the withdrawal of an able and active 
chief Magistrate, and a great change in all 
the subordinate Magistrates of every 
county. Ireland was in such a situation 
as to require vigilant officers for the due 
administration of the law; and he should 
be extremely sorry if an office of such deep 
importance as that of the Lieutenants of 
counties should fall into inferior hands. 
He feared that, in times of great danger 
and peril, it might fall into local hands, 
and a very extensive power might thus be 
wielded by individuals whose private feel- 
ings and passions might sway and bias 
their conduct. Hereafter, when peace and 
tranquillity were restored, they might much 
improve, or even dispense with, the exist- 
ing system; but he thought that they 
could not do so at the present moment, 
without great danger both to that country 
and to this. To the general principle of 
granting the power contemplated, he did 
not object. On that point he had already 
given his opinion. Any Administration 
that proceeded to exercise such a power 
must exercise it under the influence of 
public opinion; and if they showed any 
disposition to abuse that power, they might 
depend upon it that public opinion would 
not go along with them. In his mind, this 
Bill ought not to be opposed on any 
ground of principle; still, however, he had 
thought it necessary to enter into the col- 
lateral circumstances that were connected 
with a Bill of so much importance. He 
observed, that the appointment of Colonel 
of Militia was alone to be vested in the 
Lord-lieutenant of each county. Whether 
that was, or was not, an advisable regula- 
tion, he meant not to say. He did not 
introduce that point as a matter of objec- 
tion to the Bill, but~he noticed it because 
the law was different in England. He did 
not, however, see why the Irish Lord- 
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lieutenant should not possess the same 
power which the law gave to the English 
Lord-lieutenant with respect to Militia 
appointments. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he did 
not mean to enter into any discussion on 
the Bill then before their Lordships, be- 
cause another stage would occur, when 
such a proceeding would be more con- 
venient. Neither did he mean to follow 
the noble Marquis through the various 
topics which he had introduced in the 
course of the very disorderly discussion 
into which the noble Marquis had led their 
Lordships. Other noble Lords, when, in 
the heat of argument, they had said or 
done anything contrary to the orders of 
that House, generally took an opportunity 
of expressing their regret for the inad- 
vertence; but the noble Marquis had 
almost told their Lordships, in terms, that 
if he were disorderly now, he would, under 
similar circumstances, be disorderly here- 
after. He submitted, that his noble and 
learned friend had done nothing which 
called for these charges. But the noble 
Lord had not limited his disorder to a 
notice of a previous night’s debate ; he had 
gone back, and alluded to expressions 
which were said to have been used some 
time since, which was highly irregular. 
With respect to the questions which the 
noble Marquis had put to him, they had, 
he conceived, been most satisfactorily 
answered by his noble and learned friend. 
He now only rose to propose, that the 
clause of his noble friend, which went to 
assimilate the appointment of Custos Ro- 
tulorum in Ireland with the practice which 
prevailed in England, and another clause, 
providing for the absence of Lords-licu- 
tenant, should be added to the Bill. In 
England, the Lord-lieutenant of a county 
had a right to appoint Vice-lieutenants, 
and it was proposed by this new clause, 
that where individuals holding the office 
of Lord-lieutenant were about to become 
absentees, by attending their parlia- 
mentary duties or otherwise, then, in such 
case, the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland should 
have the power to appoint a Vice-lieu- 
tenant to perform the duties of the office 
until the return of the absentee. 

The clauses were read and agreed to. 
The Bill, as amended, to be printed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 12, 1831. 


MrinuTrs.] Bills brought in. By Colonel Trencu, to 
Prohibit the Practice of Paying the House Rent of 
Labourers out of the Poor Rates. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Perrin, the quan- 
tity of Soap Exported from England to Ireland in 1830 ; 
and also, the total quantity Exported to all other parts of 
the World, distinguishimg the parts from which it was Ex- 
ported. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hunt, from the Working 
Classes of the Metropolis, for the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and for the Elective Franchise to be extended to 
them. By Sir Francis BLake, from the Inhabitants of 
North Durham, praying for the exclusive Right of send- 
ing one Representative to Parliament. By Mr. Litr.e- 
TON, from the Staffordshire Potteries, to return two Mem- 
bers to Parliament. By Mr. Buck, from the Governors 
of the Poor, in the City of Exeter, to increase the qualifi- 
cation for the Right of Voting to Return Members. By 
Mr. Maurice O’CONNELL, from Mr. Joseph Hatton, for 
Alternate Parliaments to be held in each of the three 
Countries of England, Ireland, and Scotland;—from the 
Inhabitants of Moyarta and Kilballyowen, that a Safety 
Harbour be Built at the Mouth of the Shannon; and 
from the Inhabitants of Galway, to admit the Roman Ca- 
tholic Inhabitants to the Right of Voting in the Corpora- 
tion of that Town. By Mr. Fox, from the Mayor, Cor- 
poration, and Inhabitants, of Helleston, against the Reform 
Bill. By Mr. O'CONNELL, from Taney, County Dublin, 
for the Repeal of the Vestry Act; from Roman Catholie 
Inhabitants of St. Mary’s, Athlone, against any further 
Grant to the Kildare Street Society; from Working 
Coachmakers, Dublin, for the Repeal of the Union. By 
Mr. Bopk1n, from Inhabitants of Galway, for a Reduction 
of the Duty on Glass; from the Merchants of the same 
place, for the Repeal of the Duty on Marine Insurances; 
and from the Members of the Commercial Society, Tuam, 
to Return one Member for that Town. By Mr. Wiks, 
from the Freeholders and Inhabitants of Gosberton and 
Leverton, in favour of the Reform Bill: and from the 
Protestant Society for the Propagation of Religious Liberty, 
for diminishing the Number of Oaths taken in our Fiscal 
Regulations. 


Rerorm Peritrions.{| Mr. Cutlar 
Ferguson presented a Petition from the 
parish of St. Pancras, in favour of the Re- 
form Bill. The hon. Member stated, that 
the petition set forth, that the parish of 
St. Pancras paid more than double the 
amount of assessed taxes paid by all the 
boroughs included in schedules A and B; 
that it had a rental of 420,000/. per annum, 
that it paid upwards of 80,000/. a year in 
direct taxes; that its property in houses 
amounted to 7,000,000/., and that there 
was other property in the parish, to twice 
that amount: that there were 10,000 taxed 
houses in the parish, each of which would 
give a vote under the Bill, and that a dis-¢ 
trict of such wealth and importance ough. 
to have a greater share of the Represent 
ation than one third of two Members. He 
hoped their claims would not be over- 
looked. 

Mr. Hunt presented a Petition from a 
meeting in London, at which there were 
20,000 people present praying for the fran- 
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chise to be made universal, The petitioners 
stated, that the labourers paid the greatest 
share of the taxes, and had therefore the best 
right to be represented. He would also 
then give notice, that he should move, in 
the Committee of the Reform Bill, that as 
a substitute for the 10/7. clause, all house- 
holders paying taxes should be possessed 
of the elective franchise. If this motion 
were lost, he should then move, that all 
persons excluded from the right of voting 
for a Member of Parliament, should be 
likewise exempt from the payment of rent 
and taxes, from serving in the militia, and 
from being compelled to serve in the navy 
under the Impressment laws. He should 
also move, that after the 31st of December, 
1831, “ if any Lord of Parliament, or Peer 
or Prelate, interfered directly or indircctly, 
in any election of a Member to serve in 
the Commons House of Parliament, he 
should be sentenced to pay a fine of 10,0007. 
and be imprisoned for the space of one 
year in the Tower; that if convicted of a 
similar offence a second time, he should 
pay a fine of 20,0007. and be imprisoned 
in his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate for two 
years ; and on a third conviction, such 
Peer should be forthwith degraded from the 
Peerage, his title should become extinct, 
and his person be transported beyond seas 
for his natural life.” This would put the 
House to the test. 


WineDuries.| Mr. Perrin presented 
a Petition from the wine-merchants of 
Dublin, praying that the House would not 
sanction any additional duty upon foreign 
wines. He concurred in the prayer of the 
petition, The wine trade in Ireland was 
already in so low a state as to be unable 
to bear any additional burthens, and he 
hoped Ministers would reconsider the sub- 
ject before they pressed forward a measure 
which would be so injurious. Attempts 
to increase the duty on wines had been 
made before, and had always been at- 
tended with a decreased consumption and 
a decreased revenue, 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that he had been re- 
quested to support the prayer of the petition 
which he did most cordially, because he 
was convinced that any increase of duty 
on wines in Ireland would be alike injuri- 
ous to the trader, the consumer, and the 
revenue. It wasa fact worthy the con- 
sideration of Government, that in pro- 
portion as the duty was increased, so was 
the consumption lessened. In illustration 
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of this he would mention, that in the year 
1789 the duty on French wine in Irerland 
was 33/. per tun, when the consumption 
was 482,210 gallons, the duty had been 
raised to 1397. per tun, and the con- 
sumption fell off to 26,000 gallons. Thus 
while the duty was increased four fifths, 
the consumption and the revenue had 
equally fallen off. This was another of 
the heavy proofs that could be given, that 
an increase of taxation was not the best 
way to increase the revenue. 

Lord Jngestrie also supported the 
petition. He hoped that Ministers would 
not press the measure so far as regarded 
Ireland, which was not able to bear any 
additional taxation. 

An Hon. Member had also been re- 
quested to support the petition, which he 
trusted would meet with the serious atten- 
tion of Government, The wine trade of 
Ireland was in a most reduced state, and 
would be wholly ruined by any additional 
duty. 

Sir Robert Harty expressed his entire 
concurrence in the prayer of the petition 
and hoped the proposed increase of duty 
would not be persevered in. The Irish wine 
trade had many difficulties to contend 
with, owing to the high duties which di- 
minished consumption, and owing to the 
monopoly of the Oporto Wine Company. 
He earnestly entreated his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, not to persevere in the impo- 
sition of the proposed duty, 

Petition to be printed. 


Titues(IrELAND).] Lord Ingestrie pre- 
sented a Petition signed by several Clergy- 
men of the Established Church in Ireland, 
complaining of the great difficulties, and de- 
termined opposition which they experienced 
in the collection of their tithes, and praying 
that some legislative measure might be 
adopted to remedy thisevil. He regretted 
the petition had not been intrusted to some 
hon. Member of more weight than himself 
in the House. The petitioners stated, that 
where they resided it was impossible to 
collect their tithes without military force, 
or the risk of loss of life. They attributed 
this increased spirit of resistance to a letter 
which had been recently published by a 
Roman Catholic Prelate, in which he de- 
clared the demand for tithe to be un- 
reasonable and unjust. He would not 
enter at length into the subject, but he 
was prepared to contend, that the Clergy 
of the Established Church had as good 
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aright to their tithes as any Gentleman 
in the country had to his property. He 
begged leave to ask the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland, whether the Government 
intended to propose any measure, re- 
specting tithes in Ireland, which would 
relieve the country from the pressure oc- 
casioned by its present mode of collection ? 
Should Government be prepared with any 
such measure, it should have his most 
cordial support. 

An Hon. Member bore testimony to 
the correctness of the statements in the 
petition, and hoped the Government 
would take measures to enable the clergy 
to collect their tithes. He trusted, also, 
that Poor-laws, or some other legal 
provision, would be established in Ireland 
for the poor; and until that was done, 
there would always exist these dis- 
putes between the tithe payer and re- 
ceiver, 

Mr. Lambert could not allow the pe- 
tition to pass, without observing that the 
inhabitants of that part of Ireland from 
whence this petition proceeded, had no pre- 
judice in favour of tithes, but they paid 
them, notwithstanding, in a peaceable and 
legal manner. There was nothing in 
existence like the illegal combination which 
the petition described. He was landlord 
of two parishes in this diocese, in which 
there was not a single member of the Pro- 
testant Church, and yetthere was no illegal 
combination to resist the payment of tithes. 
He regretted, that the conduct of the clergy 
was not always of a nature to command 
respect. He had known an Exchequer Pro- 
cess issued for an arrear of tithes, that 
amounted to only 2/. 5s. He considered 
this a cruel and oppressive mode of col- 
lecting an unpopular tax. 

Mr. Stanley was sure the House would 
agree with him that a subject of such mag- 
nitude as that of tithes, which must at no 
distant period force itself on the attention 
of the country, ought not to be entered 
upon incidentally on the presentation of a 
petition. Hedid not rise, therefore, to go 
into the subject, but rather to answer the 
question which the noble Lord had put to 
him, whether the Government had in con- 
templation any measure to remedy the evil 
complained of. He would state, that there 
was no subject which more engaged the 
consideration of Government than the state 
of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, 
and yet there was no subject which they 
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cy, and embarrassment, than that. He 
rejoiced that it should have been introdu- 
ced to the notice of Parliament by the 
Clergy of the Established Church, and. 
that they themselves came forward to state 
the difficulties of tithe collections; yet 
while he rejoiced at this, he had to regret 
that in coming forward to ask that aid 
which Government would be always ready 
to give, where it could, they had not them- 
selves pointed out some means by which 
the remedy they sought for might be ob- 
tained. No man was more sincerely de- 
sirous to support the Established Church 
of England and Ireland than he was, yet, 
at the same time, no man was more desirous 
than he was, to see its property levied with 
as little inconvenience as possible on those 
who were to payit. He had said, that the 
subject was under the consideration of 
Government, but he should deceive the 
House if he were to state, that Government 
were prepared with any specific plan to 
remedy the evils and inconveniences 
connected with this great question. He 
could state, that it would give Govern- 
ment very great satisfaction to receive any 
suggestions from, on the one hand, those 
who were to receive the tithe, and whose 
property it was, and on the other, those 
who paid it, and wishing to relieve them- 
selves from the pressure of its collection, 
were not opposed to the payment of what 
was the just and equitable right of the cler- 
gy. To any suggestions of this kind, which 
would soften down the difficulties of the 
case, Government would be always ready 
to give its best consideration. 

Mr. Lefroy said, it was highly satisfac- 
tory to hear what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman, as it contained the assurance 
thatthe property of the Church would be 
preserved inviolate. That would tend to 
allay theapprehensions which existed, of its 
being the intention of Government to bring 
forward some measure respecting tithe- 
property. With respect to the merits of 
the petition, he must observe, that the pe- 
titioners alleged there had been a specific 
refusal to pay tithes, and the general de- 
nial, therefore, of the hon. member for Wex- 
ford could have but little weight with the 
House. The petitioners, who were persons 
of great respectability, pledged themselves 
to the correctness of their statement. 

Mr. James Grattan said, that he doubt- 
ed the correctness of the statements of 
the petition, for with the exception of one 





had found more full of difficulty, of delica- 


case, where the demand was for 2/. 10s., 
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he had not heard of any refusal to pay tithes 
in the diocese from which the peti- 
tion proceeded. If it were the case, as 
was stated by the noble Lord on the author- 
ity of the petitioners, that tithe could not | 
be collected without the aid of an armed 
force, it was high time forthe Govern- 
ment to take some steps on the subject. 
It was important to the peace of Ireland 
that the collection of tithes should be made 
as light to the people as possible. An 
allusion had been made by the noble Lord 
who had presented the petition to a 
recent publication of a Catholic Bishop. 
That Prelate had the object in view, of | 
proving the necessity of appropriating part 
of the rent and Church property in Ireland 
to the relief and employment of the poor. | 
He (Mr. Grattan) did not desire to see a 
spoliation of the Church property in Ire- 
land, but he believed if the measure pro- 
posed by the rev. Prelate was not carried 
into effect, neither rent nor tithes would 
much longer be collected in Ireland. 

Sir C. Wetherell was surprised to hear 
that there was such difficulty in the col- 
lection of tithes in Ireland. He had un- 
derstood, that the effect of the Tithe Com- 
position Act had removed many of the dif- 
ficulties complained of in the collection. 
He had always heard that Act spoken of | 
as being popular in Ireland, and he was | 
sorry now to hear it had failed in produ- 
cing the desired effect. The petitioners 
should not have confined themselves to 
general statements, that tithes could not 
be collected without the assistance of the 
military or able powers, but should have 
stated precisely where the difficulty lay, 
and mentioned the instances of the col- 
lection of tithes being so levied. 

Mr. James EF. Gordon said, that if hon. 
Members supposed, that no resistance was 
made to the payment of tithes before the 
Newtownbarry affair, they were greatly de- 
ceived. He could state, that in many parts 
of the south of Ireland resistance was made 
to the payment of tithes, and that, insome 
cases, to such an extent, that clergymen 
were absolutely starved out of their resi- 
dence by it, and were actually obliged to 
borrow money from their friends to bring 
them over to England. He ventured dis- 
tinctly to assert, that the resistance to pay 
tithes did not originate in the affair of 
Newtownbarry, and was almost general in 
the South of Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connell begged to deny, in the 
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statement of the hon. member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Gordon), that a general resist- 
ance was made to the collection of tithes 
in the South of Ireland, and he called on 
the hon. Member to name the counties in 
which it took place. Even in the unhap- 
py county of Clare there was no case of 
attack on clergymen on account of tithes, 
except one instance, where aclergyman 
demanded one half year’s tithes three times 
over, which was rather too bad, even for 
Ireland. Out of thirty-five clergymen of 
the Established Church there, only one 
had been attacked, in consequence of some 
quarrel his son had been engaged in. The 


| remaining thirty-four had been unmolested. 


There had been something like resistance in 
a part of the county of Kilkenny and the 


| King’s County, but in one of those cases it 


arose from the clergyman refusing to bring 
his parish under the Tithe Composition 
Act, and he still persevered in his re- 
fusal. The disinclination to pay tithes had 
sprung from this spot, and was in danger of 
spreading further. These were the only 
cases of resistance of which he knew. But 
the hon. member for Dundalk was incorrect 
in his geography, if he supposed that either 
of those counties were in the south of Ire- 
The hon. Member ought to be 
better acquainted with the points of the 
compass than he (Mr. O’Connell) was, 
and ought to have known that those 
counties were not in the South. He again 
denied, that there was any such resistance 
in the South. There was a sort of passive 
resistance. For instance, cattle seized for 
tithe were sometimes branded “ tithe,” and 
then nobody would buy them. Could an 
Act of Parliament be passed to compel the 
people to purchase these cattle? The 
feeling out of which this combination not 
to purchase arose, could not surprise any 


| person who knew the means by which the 


collection of tithe could be enforced, and 
the oppressive modes sometimes resorted 
to. The clergy possessed by law ample 
means to enforce the payment of tithe; 
they possessed no less than six remedies 
at present. The great body of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland were quite as willing as their 
Protestant brethren to pay to the clergy of 
the Establishment the most ample remune- 
ration that could be proportioned to the 
duty they had to perform; but it was a 
source of murmurs and discontent to find 
some of them paid so extravagantly out of 
all proportion to what they did. There 
was, for instance, the see of Derry, now 
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vacant, which was worth 25,000/. or 
30,0007. a year. It was returned at 
22,000/., and that was under the mark. 
Besides, there were 96,000 acres of arable 
land belonging to it. This was a matter 
of measurement on which there could be no 
doubt. Now, he would say, that with all 
the disposition to pay the clergy of the 
Established Church the fullest remunera- 
tion for the duties they had to perform, it 
was enough to breed discontent, to see this 
immense wealth poured into the lap of 
one clergyman while thousands of the poor 
peasantry around were starving. The 
country was almost overladen with pro- 
visions, the granaries were bursting with 
corn, and the people were dying of hun- 
ger. The noble Lord who had presented 
the petition, had alluded to a pamphlet 
published by Doctor Doyle: why did not 
the noble Lord, or some of the petitioners, 
answer that pamphlet? It stated as an his- 
torical fact which could not be denied, that 
tithes were unknown in Ireland, until they 
were introduced by the English, who came 
over with Strongbow. When tithes were 
first established in Ireland, one third of 
their produce was set a part for the support 
of the poor, but now nota single shilling 
was appropriated to that purpose. 

Mr. James E. Gordon had always sup- 
posed Kilkenny was in the south of Ire- 
land, but he would again examine his com- 
pass and ascertain if it had shifted its po- 
sition to the north. The hon. and learn- 
ed Member, however, admitted, wherever 
thecounty wassituated, thata combination 
such as he had described did exist, and 
he was quite prepared, if necessary, to sub- 
stantiate his statement by facts. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry, could not mean 
to assert, that the Bishop of Derry held 
96,000 acres of land; he must mean the 
land left by former Bishops, and let out by 
their successors on leases for lives, under 
which the holders derived very consider- 
able interest. Indeed, it was well known 
that lands of that description were held by 
families for a succession of years, and 
transmitted by them like other hereditary 
property. He also wished to draw the 
attention of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to the real state of the Church pro- 
perty in the diocese in which Carlow was 
situated. He did this because he had 
referred to a pamphlet written by Doctor 
Doyle. Now, of the thirty-three livings 
in that part of the country, not one was 
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equal to the value of 1,000/., per year, 
but three or four were equal to 5001. a 
year, and the majority of the remainder 
did not come up to 250/. per year. If 
this was too much for the working clergy, 
what were they to expect next. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that the hon. 
Baronet was mistaken with regard to 
Bishops’ lands, as leases of them could 
only be made for twenty-one years. The 
hon. and learned member for Kerry also 
had no foundation for attributing such an 
income tothe see of Derry, for it appear- 
ed by a paper which had been recently laid 
upon the Table, that the bishoprick of 
Derry was only rated at 12,0002. a-year— 
a large sum, he admitted, for a Bishop. 
He could also state, that the Bishop of Der- 
ry did not receive a fifth part of the value 
of his lands. He contended, that though 
the hon. and learned Member had stated 
that there was no systematic resistance to 
the payment of tithes in Ireland, his whole 
specch proved, that the very reverse of that 
assertion was the fact. 

Mr. Maxwell said, the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry had asserted, that the 
claim made for tithes at Newtownbarry was 
for three half-year’s tithes in one year; but 
this was not the fact. The distress was 
made for two half-year’s tithes, which were 
due: it was right also to add that neither 
the police nor Yeomanry fired a single 
shot until they had been fired on by the 
people. 

Mr. D, W. Harvey understood, from 
admissions and assertions on all sides, that 
there were upwards of 90,000 acres of land 
which might be considered as public pro- 
perty, although called Church land which 
were all under the control of one clerical 
dignitary, theseeto whichthey were attach- 
ed being then vacant. With that vacancy 
he had nothing to do; he was willing to 
leave that to the control of persons author- 
ized by the Constitution todispose of it. It 
was indifferent to him whether these 90,000 
acres were leased out profitably, or how 
the Bishop received his income whether in 
the shape of rent or fines. One thing, 
however, was clear, whether it was delayed 
a year or two, or not, that such a system 
must come to an end in a country like 
this, ground to the earth by fiscal op- 
pressions. It was not to be believed, that 
an expounder of the pure doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, whose chief excellence was its hu- 
mility, could pay proper attention to those 
doctrines, while he laboyred under so 
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heavy an earthly incumbrance as the ex- 
clusive superintendence of 96,000 acres of 
land. It was immaterial from what source 
the Bishop of Derry drew his income of 
12,0002. a year, that was six times too 
much for any Bishop, and the possession 
of such enormous revenues only tended to 
bring the whole Establishment into dis- 
credit, 

On the question that the Petition be 
laid on the Table, 

Colonel Conolly said, the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry had volunteered 
a statement in contradiction of the hon. 
member for Dundalk, but had totally 
failed in proving it. A systematic oppo- 
sition did prevail, and the members for 
Kilkenny, now present, knew that in their 
own county Doctor Butler’s Tithe-proctor 
had been murdered. He knew, that cler- 
gymen of parishes which compounded for 
tithes could not get the amount of their 
composition. This occurred in the case 
ofa clergyman in thediocese of Ossory, and 
he had heard that individual declare, that 
he should be obliged to borrow money for 
his support, while he was afraid, from the 
system which prevailed, that he might be 
unable to pay it. He knew other clergy- 
men, in the county of Kilkenny and the 
Queen’s county, who were in great distress 
from being unable to collect their incomes. 
He would say, not only that they could 
not get their tithes, but that those persons 
who were well inclined to pay, were so ex- 
posed to intimidation, that they did not 
dare to pay them. He knew several cler- 
gymen who were suffering in this way, but 
he would confine his statement to one, the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, whose care and su- 
perintendence of his parish was exemplary, 
and when he was reluctantly obliged to 
levy a distress, it was necessary to have a 
body of troops in readiness to sustain his 
rights. The great body of the clergy in the 
diocese of Ossory were at this moment 
suffering severe privations from the resist- 
ance of the people to the legal and just 
demands of the clergy. 

Lord Duncannon said, that within the 
county of Kilkenny, no organized system 
of refusal to pay tithe prevailed. Un- 
doubtedly, during the year some very un- 
pleasant circumstances had occurred, 
which had not originated in a refusal to 
pay tithes, but in levies made for Church 
cess. With the exception of the tithe 
proctor of Dr. Butler, who had been cruelly 
and barbarously murdered, he knew of no 
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act of violence; but, such was the feeling 
on this subject, that almost every gentle- 
man and farmer in the country subscribed 
for the discovery of the murderer. ‘The 
composition Act, he must say, had not 
given general satisfaction. It was un- 
doubtedly much better than the system of 
collecting by tithe-proctors, and if the 
average were fairly taken it would give 
satisfaction; but hon. Gentlemen must be 
aware, that these averages had been taken 
in the way most favourable to the clerg y- 
men—as they had been made with refer- 
ence to the prices of grain from 1814 to 
1821. 

Mr. Goulburn thought the noble Lord 
was mistaken with regard to the averages, 
as the difference could not bemuch in favour 
of the clergy, if they were taken within 
the seven years named by the noble Lord. 
The Tithe Composition Act did not come 
into operation at once in the various pa- 
rishes where it now prevailed, and the 
sums agreed to be paid were regulated 
by the price of corn for the seven years 
before the composition. 

Mr. Spring Rice was sure the disagree- 
able circumstances stated by his noble 
friend, the member for Kilkenny, might 
be traced to other causes besides those 
stated. The great inconvenience of the 
Composition Act was, that it had been 
applied for many years in vain, and when 
it did pass it was so reluctantly conceded, 
that it gave dissatisfaction, The right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware of his 
meaning, for a similar bill was rejected by 
him the year before. He(Mr. Spring Rice) 
had then stood in the spot now occupied 
by the right hon. Gentleman, who being 
then a Minister, not only rejected the bill, 
but scoffed and laughed at it, declaring it 
to be unsuited to the circumstances of the 
times; and yet, the very next year he came 
forward with this bill. Some resolutions 
which had been agreed to by the Irish 
Members, were put into the right hon. 
Gentleman’s hands, and though he then 
termed them injudicious, yet he after- 
wards made them the ground-work of the 
bill he introduced. Even to his bill there 
was an opposition on the part of the 
Church. The remedy was by these means 
applied too late, and the delay which had 
occurred in this reform, as in the case of 
others, equally necessary, and long re- 
fused, had been the great cause of the 
present discontents. 

Mr. Cole begged to state, that in the 
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parish in which he lived, where the land 
was generally worth 2/. per acre, the 
composition was only 6d. per acre, and 
on inferior land in the parish was not 
more than 3d. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Lord Ingestrie wished to be allowed to 
ofier one or two observations on moving the 
petition be printed. In reply to the asser- 
tion of the hon. member for Kerry, who had 
declared there was no organized system 
to oppose the payment of tithes, he would 
vbserve, that the statement of the hon. 
and learned Member, that the cattle were 
branded, and that nobody would purchase 
them, proved the existence of the orga- 
nized system—by the hon. and learned 
Member, this was not to be called oppo- 
sition. He apprehended, however, it must 
be so considered. He had not stated, 
that personal violence was in all cases 
resorted to, but under the present circum- 
stances of Ireland, it was likely to be of 
frequent occurrence. 

Mr. O'Connell said, none of the facts 
had been contradicted which he had men- 
tioned. The hon. member for Oxford 
had given them a short treatise on the Dio- 
cese of Derry, and stated that the lands of 
the bishoprick were let on leases for lives; 
but here he had been corrected by the 
hon. member for Derry, who had, how- 
ever, omitted to mention, that in addition 
to the 12,0002. a-year, the income of the 
See, there was to be added the fines on 
renewals, The Bishop had also the power 
of running his life against leases, as other 
Bishops had done, and thus, together with 
the fines, amassed large fortunes. It was 
a remarkable fact, that the late Bishop of 
Derry had actually presented twice over 
to every living within his diocese, and had 
all this patronage in addition to his im- 
mense income. The hon. member for Ca- 
van (Mr. Maxwell) had contradicted hin— 
asserting that the seizure at Newtown- 
barry was only for two half-year’s tithes ; 
but he had not asserted that the seizure 
was made for three half-year’s but that 
three half-year’s had been claimed, and 
whether that were correct or not, was 
an open question, yet pending in the 
Courts, and, of course, pending when the 
seizure was made. Hon. Gentlemen, he 
was sorry to observe, still defended the 
course pursued there, and asserted that 
the Yeomanry and Police did not fire, 
until fired upon. Captain Graham, indeed, 
asserted, that he had given no orders to 
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fire, and no person could be found who 
had given such orders ; and as no person 
would acknowledge having given such 
orders, he was justified in terming it a 
massacre, It was also clearly proved, that 
the Yeoman who was shot, was killed by 
one of his own party; and yet, although 
twenty poor men were in their graves, he 
had not heard one word of commiseration, 
as if it was of no importance how much 
Irish blood was shed, when the struggle 
was, to obtain half-a-year’s tithe. 

Mr. Goulburn was anxious to set him- 
self right with the House, as the hon. 
member for Limerick, had said of him, that 
the year before the Tithe Composition 
Act was passed, he had rejected one 
of a similar nature, and had scoffed at 
the proposition. It had been frequently 
acknowledged in the House, that it was 
extremely inconvenient to refer to what 
had taken place in former Parliaments; 
but, in this case, he must be allowed to 
refer to what he had actually said on the 
proposition for the commutation of tithes. 
It was right to state, that this arose from 
a meeting of Irish Members, and the 
hon. Gentleman had then brought the 
Resolutions to him. When the question 
came on in this House, on the 19thof June, 
neatly the end of the Session, he had said, 
‘*he would not then enter into a discus- 
sion whether it was possible, considering 
all the various and complicated interests 
that were involved in this subject, to come 
to any satisfactory system of commuta- 
tion; but he was sure, that every Gentle- 
man would admit, that if such a system 
were practicable, it would require great 
and serious consideration—it would de- 
mand full and patient inquiry, and it 
would be necessary to make provision 
and arrangements for the equivalent for 
tithes, which were to be considered in 
very different points of view—because 
they were applied to parishes placed under 
very different circumstances. With regard 
to the abstract question of the commu- 
tation of tithes, if it was proposed to pro- 
ceed upon the principle of justice, if a 
full and fair equivalent was to be given 
for the property to be taken away, and if 
the offer were voluntarily accepted by the 
Clergy, to such a system of commutation, 
he should not only have no objection, but 
if it was proposed, he would give it his 
warmest support.*”” ‘These remarks were 
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made during the first year he had ac- 
cepted office in Ireland, and the next 
year he had introduced the bill in ques- 
tion. Was that scoffing—was that treat- 
ing with irreverence the resolutions which 
the hon. Gentleman had proposed at the 
Thatched-house Tavern? He _ thought 
not, and he left the House to judge of 
the justice of the charge made by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. Spring Rice recollected the circum- 
stances the hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to, but the words “injudicious” and “ un- 
suited to circumstances” were still ringing 
in his ears, though the occasion on which 
they were uttered was not that to which 
the hon. Gentleman had referred. They 
had been spoken in the House, in reply 
to Resolutions by which it was wished 
to give a fair equivalent to the Church : 
the words were repeated, and it was 
asked, “a full and fair equivalent! where 
was it to be had, how was it to be done, 
and not alter the title?” he recollected 
the resolution, also, to which the right 
hon. Gentleman decidedly said, he could 
not assent. The other part of his state- 
ment, that the Church was unfavour- 
able to the Bill, the right hon. Gentle- 
man well knew to be correct, and he also 
knew, that the present Act was considered 
as a boon by the people, and that the 
delay in passing it prevented it from having 
all the good effects anticipated from it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had taunted 
him with having proposed the Resolutions ; 
but there was no act of his life with which 
he was more satisfied. 

Mr. Goulburn believed these Resolu- 
tions were agreed to in May, and he was 
authorized by the volume of the Debates 
which he held in his hand, to say, that 
the only sentiments he entertained upon 
the subject after that time, were those he 
had read to the House, and which were 
anything but irreverent or disrespectful to 
the subject. 

Petition to be printed. 


Kine’s MrssaGE—QUEEN’s Dower. } 
On the motion of Lord Althorp, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the whole House, to consider of the 
King’s Message of the 14th of April last. 

The Message was read, as follows :— 

“ William R. 

“ His Majesty, trusting to the affec- 
tionate regard of his faithful Commons, 
both for his Majesty and the Queen, re- 
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commends to their immediate considera- 
tion the making such a provision as may 
be adequate to the maintenance of her 
Majesty’s royal dignity, in case she should 
survive his Majesty.” 

Lord Althorp said, that after what had 
occurred on this subject in the last Par- 
liament, he felt it unnecessary to preface 
his motion with many remarks. The 
opinion entertained, ‘not only by that 
House, but also by the country at large, 
of the gratitude which was due, not only 
to his Majesty the King, but also to his 
consort the Queen, for the gracious con- 
duct which they had both uniformly pur- 
sued since their accession to the Imperial 
Throne of these realms, was such as to 
assure him that no Gentleman who then 
heard him would feel any difficulty in 
making a suitable provision for her Ma- 


jesty in case she should survive her royal 


husband. The proposition which he had 
made to the House in the last session of 
Parliament, was the same that had been 
submitted to Parliament in the case of the 
Queens of George 2nd and George 3rd. 
He should now repeat that proposition, 
which was, that there be settled on her 
Majesty, in case of her surviving the 
King, an annuity of 100,000/., to support 
her royal dignity; that she should have 
the house and lands at Bushy; and that 
she should also be put in possession of 
a suitable town residence. Where that 
town residence should be, was not fixed at 
present, as there was not one at the dis- 
posal of the Government. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the following resolu- 
tion :—‘‘ That a provision be made for the 
Queen, in case she shall survive his Majesty, 
of 100,0002. per annum during her life, to 
support her royal dignity, together with a 
suitable town residence, and the house 
and lands at Bushy Park; and that the 
said sum be issued and paid out of the 
Consolidated fund of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Sir Robert Inglis thought, that the 
noble Lord would have consulted the feel- 
ings of the country more effectually, as 
well as what was due to the character of 
the illustrious person concerned, had he 
also moved the House to grant her Ma- 
jesty a certain sum as an outfit for the 
maintenance of her royal dignity. 

Lord Althorp said, that on many dif- 
ferent occasions he had explained the rea- 
sons for this seeming omission. He had 
stated, that though his Majesty’s present 
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Government was prepared, like the last 
Government, to have recommended to 
Parliament that a provision should be 
made for her Majesty’s outfit, it was by 
his Majesty’s express desire, that the Mi- 
nisters had not called upon Parliament to 
make it; for his Majesty did not wish to 
impose this burthen upon his subjects. 
He had before stated the gratitude which 
the people felt for this considerate and 
liberal conduct on the part of his Ma- 
jesty. 

The Resolution agreed to nemine con- 
tradicente. 

The House resumed, 


ParLiaAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FOR 
EnGLanp.-—ComMitTgEE—First Davy.] 
Lord John Russell moved the Order of 
the Day for a Committee of the whole 
House on the English Reform Bill. On 
the question being put from the Chair, 

Lord Maitland moved, that the Petition 
of the Burgesses and Inhabitants of the 
Borough of Appleby, which was presented 
on the 22nd of June, should be read, and 
it having been read, his Lordship went on 
to move the said petition be referred to the 
Committee, and that the petitioners be 
heard at the bar of the House by Counsel, 
and be permitted to produce evidence in 
respect to the facts stated in the petition, 
in order to show their claim to be ex- 
empted from the operation of that clause 
in the Bill by which they were to be in- 
cluded in the schedule A, containing a 
list of those boroughs that were to be dis- 
franchised altogether. The noble Lord 
observed, that the petitioners grounded 
their request on the fact, that the popula- 
tion of Appleby had been greatly under- 
rated, in consequence of a very material 
error which had crept into the population 
returns of 1821, in which the parish of 
St. Michael only had been taken into cal- 
culation, and which was represented as 
containing a population of 1,344, whilst 
the parish of St. Lawrence had been al- 
together left out of the calculation, al- 
though the gaol, the town-house, and the 
poor-house were in that parish, the popu- 
Jation of which was 1,272 persons; 
making, in the whole, an aggregate popu- 
lation of 2,616 souls. In the census of 
1811, the population of both these 
parishes had been taken as that of the 
borough of Appleby, that of St. Michael’s 
being stated at 1,100, and that of St. 
Lawrence at 1,060—together 2,160 per- 





sons. ‘The petitioners, therefore, it was 
evident, were subjected to a very great 
injustice by being placed in the schedule 
A, as they were clearly entitled, accord- 
ing to the principles laid down by the 
noble Lord who introduced the measure, 
to retain one Representative. They did 
not question that principle; on the con- 
trary, they admitted it in its fullest force, 
and they confined their prayer to the sim- 
ple demand to be heard by counsel at 
the bar of that House, in order that their 
claim to be left in possession of one part 
of their franchise might be established. 
Having stated the facts of the case, he 
should leave it to hands better qualified 
to deal with it than he was; but perhaps 
he might be permitted to add, that it had 
been his most anxious wish to support his 
Majesty’s Government, but the nature of 
the proposed Reform was so sweeping, 
that he had found it impossible to agree 
to it. He begged to move that the peti- 
tion be brought up. 

Colonel Conolly rose, to second the mo- 
tion. In doing so he should take the 
liberty of stating some of the reasons 
why he opposed the Bill. He was not 
hostile to Reform, but so large and wanton 
an alteration as this [order, order.]| 

The Speaker reminded the hon. Member 
that the present motion was simply whether 
the petition should be brought up. He 
ventured to express a hope that no hon. 
Member would diverge from the subject 
of the petition. 

The Petition brought up and read. 

Lord John Russell observed, that in his 
opinion, the noble Lord who had just sat 
down had not shown sufficient grounds 
to induce the House to postpone going 
into a Committee on the Bill. The Bill 
was not a bill of pains and penalties— 
on the contrary, the preamble stated its 
objects to be of a very different nature ; 
it was to make amendments in the Repre- 
sentation, and deprive certain inconsider- 
able places of the elective franchise, and 
he did not see on what grounds the House 
could allow the petitioners to call in 
counsel to say whether it was, in their 
judgment, expedient to do this or not. If, 
as the noble Lord had stated, Appleby 
was found to be incorrectly described in 
the population returns, the noble Lord, or 
the other hon. Member for that borough, 
could prove that fact to the Committee, 
and if it could be satisfactorily shewn, that 
there was an error, the House would be 
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ready to admit the claims of Appleby to 
retain one Member. It was not, however, 
expedient to open the doors of that House 
to counsel to argue upon such claims, 
and against the principle of the Bill; for 
he did not see, if once counsel were ad- 
mitted for Appleby, why every other 
borough in Schedules A or B might not 
pour in their counsel and agents, in or- 
der to support their claims to retain their 
Representatives. On these grounds he 
was opposed to the motion of the noble 
Lord, to which he should certainly give 
his most decided opposition. 

Sir Robert Peel expressed his earnest 
hope, that the majority of the House, 
anxious as they all must be to guard 
against establishing so dangerous a prece- 
dent as would be done in this case, would 
well weigh the nature of the petition be- 
fore them. Should the noble Lord who 
last spoke prevail on the House to reject 
the Motion now before them, it would be 
decisive as to disfranchising all these 
boroughs without hearing them. The 
noble Lord said, that the House was com- 
petent, as a Legislative body, to decide 
whether they would proceed to disfranchise 
certain boroughs, on the principles laid 
down in the preamble of the Reform Bill. 
He would not discuss the question as to 
the competency of the House to do so; 
the petitioners, themselves, did not con- 
trovert this opinion—they did not deny 
the Legislative body to be capable of mak- 
ing laws, but they argued thus :—‘‘ We 
admit, that the principle upon which the 
disfranchisement of boroughs is to be 
effected, is a correct one, but we want to 
show, that the principle does not apply to 
us.” And would any majority of that 
House, however powerful, and satisfied of 
the policy of adhering to that principle, 
refuse these,petitioners the opportunity of 
showing that the principle of the Bill did 
not apply to them? They urged that, as 
the borough contains more than 2,000 in- 
habitants, they ought not to lose the right 
of returning Members to Parliament, and 
they desired to show that such is the fact, 
that the population Return of 1811 was 
correct, and that of 1821 erroneous, by 
omitting one of the parishes. In what 
way were the facts they asserted to be 
established ? Surely not by general dis- 
cussion in the House, but by satisfactory 
evidence. Admitting the distinction be- 
tween property and franchise, let us shew 
the latter the respect to which it is en- 
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titled. If the House were prepared to 
refuse these parties a fair opportunity of 
proving their case, it would establish a 
most dangerous precedent; for what 
would prevent the same precedent from 
being extended to any other Bill which 
might be brought before them; and by 
which the rights of property or of persons 
might be endangered. 

The Attorney General said, that it was 
quite impossible, that the House should 
not at once see that this proceeding was 
altogether a mask, which the borough- 
mongers had availed themselves of, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to defeat the Bill, 
and of preventing its further progress. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite had 
urged the House to beware how they 
established so dangerous a precedent as 
refusing to admit counsel to be heard for 
the borough of Appleby, as if the influx of 
counsel to that bar would stop at Appleby, 
and as if every other borough which was 
to be found in either Schedule A or B 
would not urge their right to be heard in 
the same manner. In the mean time, 
what would be done with the question of 
Reform? For other petitioners would 
come before them, at least with such a 
case as would entitle them to say, ‘‘ ex- 
amine whether the Bill ought to operate 
upon us;” and then a host of counsel ’ 
would be poured in to the bar of that 
House, not to admit the principle which 
was laid down of disfranchisement, as had 
been done bythe present petitioners, and to 
allow that any place which had not 2,000 
inhabitants was not entitled to a Repre- 
sentative, but to dispute that ground with 
the House, and to argue the competency 
of the Legislature to effect a Reform. 
Such, in his opinion, was not the duty of 
counsel, nor was it their province, and if 
the House were to suffer such a discussion 
to arise, they would be greatly wanting in 
their duty, and would derogate greatly 
from the proper maintenance of their dig- 
nity. If the House were to admit the 
claims of the petitioners to be heard by 
counsel, would not every other borough 
endeavour to obtain the same privilege, 
and endeavour to show that, by some 
means or other, the principle of the Bill was 
not applicable to it? Why then suffer 
any such argument to be raised by a class 
of persons, who had no connection with 
the House as a legislative body, on the 
principles of the Bill; for though the pe- 
titioners in this case had conceded the 
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principle of the Bill, would every other 
borough doso? He would at once say, 
no; such as found it convenient to deny 
the principle of population, and to found 
their claims on some other basis, would do 
so. If those hon. Members who supported 
this motion, thought that by so doing they 
could obtain a fresh delay, and check 
the progress of public opinion, which had 
been found to confirm the justice of the 
principle of the Bill, and which principle 
had also met the approbation of two suc- 
cessive Parliaments, whilst the whole coun- 
try were satisfied with the details of the 
measure ; if, he repeated, any hon. Mem- 
ber hoped to effect this object by support- 
ing the present motion, he did not envy 
the state of mind which the connexion of 
hon. Gentlemen with certain boroughs ap- 
peared to have caused. When they cried 
‘*No,” to the arguments which he had 
adduced, they shewed that they only 
sought for delay, and would not listen 
to the statements which justified re- 
fusing the prayer of the petition. He did 
not, indeed, accuse the noble Lord who 
presented the petition, or the gallant 
Officer who supported it; of any want of 
candour, for one had avowed his hostility 
to the Bill, and the other could hardly be 
prevented from transgressing the order of 
the House to make known his objections. 
The proper course to be pursued on this 
oecasion was, for the hon. Members for 
the borough of Appleby to state their ob- 
jections to the entire disfranchisement of 
that borough when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee, and the case of Appleby under 
consideration, and then all the apparatus 
of Counsel to argue their claims would be 
needless. If disputes should arise, it 
would then be open for any person to 
consider whether or not it might be neces- 
sary to make further inquiries. If, how- 
eVer, the motion were pressed, he should 
be satisfied with appealing to a majority 
of the House, who would, he had no 
doubt by their votes give a convincing 
proof of the inexpediency, to say the least, 
of acceding to the petition. He would ask 
those who were in favour of Reform whe- 
ther they were disposed to be trifled with 
in this manner, or whether they would not 
at once proceed in the business of the 
Committee, and do their duty to their con- 
stituents and their country. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn observed, that the 
objections made to the motion of the noble 
Lord were such, as in the experience of 
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thirty years in that House, he had never 
heard before. There had never even been 
so much as an attempt to answer the noble 
Lord’s case. In the first place it had 
been said, that this was not a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties ; aud therefore those parties 
who were directly affected by the measure 
—who were by name deprived of their 
valuable franchise—had not established a 
right to be heard. He was glad to have 
it in his power to inform the hon, and 
learned Gentleman who spoke last, that 
he need not be under any great apprehen- 
sion that if this petition was acceded to, 
every other borough would petition against 
the principle of the Bill; it was the first 
A BC lesson of the House, and known, 
he should have thought, to all but the very 
youngest Members, that it was only on 
the second reading of a Bill that parties 
could petition against the principle of it; 
the time to petition against any particular 
enactment of the Bill, being when it was 
going into Committee. He had not heard 
a single argument against the motion 
which would not equally apply to the case 
of any Road or Canal Bill. Parties might 
apply to them, as the burgesses of Appleby 
had done, and might be asked ‘“‘ Do you 
mean to assert this Road or Canal is un- 
necessary, and ought not to be made ?” 
They might answer “ No, we do not; we do 
not touch the principle of the Bill, but we 
think the Road or Canal should not take 
the particular line proposed, for we believe 
another, more convenient, may be found.” 
It was the constant practice of the House 
to hear counsel in such cases, and surely 
this was a matter of as much importance 
as a Road or Canal Bill. It was said, the 
petitioners might be heard by their Mem- 
bers, but this was not the answer the 
House. was in the habit of giving to peti- 
tioners. And was it at this particular 
moment, when it was pretended that Mem- 
bers elected by Corporations were not the 
Representatives of the people, that the 
inhabitants of such places were to be told 
they could not be heard except by their 
Members. This was not a principle laid 
down by the Bill, but stated by the Go- 
vernment, and was not sufficient for that 
House ; if it were to act on such a state- 
ment it would do so for the first time. 
Take the case of a borough, which the 
Government said should be considered the 
same as the parish, or the case in which 
the Government decided that the limits of 
a borough were not the same as those of 
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the parish ; either of these was a case in 
which they had no principles to guide them 
—at least no other principles than those 
laid down by the Government, and en- 
forced by a majority. And was it to be 
said, that by such a decision the House 
was to be entirely precluded from further 
examination. Admitting the principle of 
disfranchisement, as laid down by the 
Government, was it not better to allow each 
borough which chose to do so, the oppor- 
tunity of disproving that it came within 
that principle? Would the majority stop 
all inquiries? Would they say at once, 
that they were prepared to give their votes 
to the propositions of the King’s Minis- 
ters? What would be said if a Jury were 
to act so? Here there were forty-seven bo- 
roughs arraigned before them, and there was 
a call for a verdict, without the Jury being 
allowed to hear the evidence, though they 
knew not how the evidence applied— 
though it was offered to be shown of some 
of these boroughs that they were not guilty. 
No; they were told that they must give a 
general verdict, and must not examine the 
evidence of each particular case. They 
were to disfranchise forty-seven boroughs 
—they were to condemn them, taking no 
time for consideration, not allowing them 
to be heard in their own defence, and not 
even asking them why sentence of death 
should not be passed on them. Once 
grant the principle contended for by his 
hon. friend, the Attorney General, and let 
the House see the great injustice to which 
it would lead. 

Mr. Attwood had never witnessed, since 
he had been in that House, morejimproper, 
more unjust, or more unfair conduct, than 
that which was then advocated by the 
Ministers. He for one would say, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the At- 
torney General) had no right to assert the 
petitioners were approaching that House 
under insincere pretexts ; he had no right 
to charge the petitioners with wearing a 
mask. They approached the House to 
defend their rights and privileges, and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had no right 
to impute to them that they meant to 
throw obstacles in the way of the Bill, 
when they distinctly disavowed any such 
thing. If the proceedings of the peti- 
tioners were calculated to obtain in their 
ease the just application of the principles 
laid down by Ministers, it would not be 
denied, if those proceedings were an ob- 
struction to the progress of the Bill, that 
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the fault was not in the petitioners, but in 
those who proposed an incongruous mea- 
sure, which they could not, without com- 
mitting injustice, carry into execution. 
Those who brought forward the Bill should 
be blamed, not those who petitioned for 
justice; and the fault principally lay, he 
believed, with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman himself. The Bill proceeded, as 
he understood, on the principle, that when 
af borough had more than 2,000 inha- 
bitants, it was not to be totally disfran- 
chised. The Minister, however, had in- 
serted Appleby in the Schedule of total 
disfranchisement—and on what authority ? 
That of the population returns, by which 
itappeared that Appleby had only 1,344 in- 
habitants. It was on that account placed 
in Schedule A. But the inhabitants of 
Appleby offered to show, that the borough 
contained 2,616 inhabitants, and they of- 
fered to show that the return of 1,344 
people only, was an error in the population 
returns, arising from a parish having been 
left out in 1821, which was not left out 
in 1811. The case was clearly an error, 
and the population was under-rated. Why 
then would the Ministers not allow the 
error to be rectified—the Ministers who 
professed liberality, to whom was ascribed 
a love of liberty, but who were behaving 
most tyrannically? If the House sanc- 
tioned this measure, there was no injustice, 
no tyranny, which a vote of the majority 
of that House might not sanction. 

Mr. Charles Wood denied, that the Mi- 
nisters were entering into the question 
without having made inquiries, though 
they were treated as if they had, and as if 
they had refused to receive information. 
The question before the House was, should 
the petitioners be heard by Counsel at the 
Bar? He begged to remind the House, 
that the Speaker, in the last Parliament, 
had declared, that the question should be 
put on each borough, and that was the 
time to determine whether the borough 
should be kept in the Schedule or not. 
He believed, that there was a mistake in 
the population returns as to Wareham 
[cheers from the Opposition.| He was 
prepared for those cheers, but if he ap- 
pealed to the House, it should be to its 
reason, not to its passions. They did not 
mean to talk everything opposed to them 
down by the majority, which, he was 
happy to acknowledge, was ready to sup- 
port the Bill. Ifhe brought the question 
of Wareham before the House, he should 
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not wish to succeed unless he had the 
votes of the Gentlemen opposite, and 
unless the House was fully satisfied of the 
justice of the claims. He did not think 
so lightly of the justice of the House as to 
deem it necessary to have counsel to argue 
his case at the bar, but he would confi- 
dently appeal to the majority, which, 
thank God! they (the Ministers) enjoyed, 
because he was persuaded that the ma- 
jority would do even-handed justice both 
to Appleby and Wareham. He denied 
that Ministers refused inquiry— Ministers 
had declared, that if any borough could 
make out a case which entitled it to be 
exempted from the operation of the Bill, it 
should be exempted, and to that declara- 
tion they would adhere. ‘That was not a 
new question ; but the question before the 
House was a new one; for that was, 
whether the petitioners should be heard by 
Counsel at the Bar? The conduct of the 
Ministers had been described as unfair, 
and it was said, that they refused inquiry. 
The answer was, that it was not unfair, for 
they had not refused inquiry‘and investi- 
gation. If this had been a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties against a corrupt borough, 
it would be just to hear Counsel, but it was 
not such a Bill, and the principle upon 
which Appleby would be disfranchised 
could not be made different, whether 
Counsel were heard or not. 

Sir George Warrender contended, as 
the House always heard Counsel in case of 
boroughs accused of bribery and corrup- 
tion, as it had heard Counsel in such cases 
as Grampound, Aylesbury, and East Ret- 
ford, that it ought, with much more reason, 
to hear Counsel on behalf of those boroughs 
which were to be punished without being 
accused of either bribery or corruption. 
Why should the latter be deprived of a 
valuable and important privilege, for so it 
must be considered, when petitions came 
from those who did not possess it, desiring 
it might be extended to them. He, for 
one, wore no mask, and appeared only as 
an individual anxious to do justice. He 
was decidedly in favour of the motion, and 
thought the House would act very unjustly 
if it did not hear Counsel. His views 
could not be ascribed to party purposes, 
for although he disapproved of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and voted against its 
second reading, yet there were many 
points in it in which he concurred; and 
he cordially supported that part of it which 
applied to the county with which he was 
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more immediately connected. That he 
wished to see some amendments introduc- 
ed into the Bill could not be imputed to 
party motives, for he was connected with 
no party. He wished only for justice, and 
if he saw injustice done, he should be in- 
clined to oppose it. He could not assent 
to the proposition of the noble Lord, that 
the boroughs in Schedule A should be con- 
demned unheard. The petitioners stated 
a particular case of grievance, which was, 
that although the principle of Reform did 
not apply to them, they were brought 
within its operation, and if they should be 
condemned unheard it would be a gross 
piece of injustice, which would revolt all 
good men against the Bill. He wished 
most sincerely to support Ministers; but 
he could not lend his support to such a 
measure. Under the present circum- 
stances, when they were sweeping away the 
old land-marks, he should above all things 
recommend the House to deal justly by all 
men, and deal justly by the petitioners, and 
hear them. 

Lord Milton was decidedly against hear- 
ing Counsel at the Bar in the case of 
Appleby. He wished, however, to get 
some information from the noble Lord as 
to the extent of Appleby. The noble 
Lord had stated, that that town was 
situated in two parishes. 

Lord John Russell rose to order. The 
noble Lord was not about to speak to the 
question before the House. 

Lord Milton went on. He wished to 
know from the noble Lord, whether the 
town and borough of Appleby were dis- 
tinct places; and sooner or later that 
point must be ascertained. 

Mr. Praed was prepared, from what 
he had already seen in that House, to ex- 
pect much party feeling, and much poli- 
tical violence; but he was astonished at 
the opposition which was given to the pro- 
position of the noble Lord. They were 
about to take away from a number of 
boroughs, rights, which, whether a property 
or a duty, were highly valued by them, and 
had been long in their possession. In this 
case, the borough claimed to be heard in 
defence of a right, and was it contrary to 
the practice of that House to grant the 
prayer of such petitioners ? In case of the 
accusation of corruption, such a prayer 
was granted, and why not, then, in this 
case? It was said, that the Members 
might defend the borough, who would be 
capable of giving evidence in the Com- 
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mittee as to the facts of the case. That 
was a new argument; and the reason 
alleged for thus departing from the usual 
course was, that if Counsel were to be 
admitted in this case, they must also be 
heard in others. If this were inconvenient, 
it ought to have been considered before 
the Bill was introduced. The claim to be 
heard was founded in equity and justice, 
and he would strenuously support it. 
With respect to the observation made use 
of by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
of “coming before the House under a 
mask” he considered it applied to those 
who advocated the cause of the petitioners 
in the same manner as a similar observa- 
tion was applied ina former Parliament. 
He certainly wore no mask, and as he 
meant to support the prayer of the peti- 
tion, so he should certainly oppose the 
Bill, because he considered its provisions 
to be dishonest and unjust. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that, disguise 
the petition as Members pleased, it was 
nothing more nor less than an attempt to 
give a hearing, at the Bar of the House, 
to at least two Counsel in favour of each 
borough which could make out the slightest 
pretence to be heard. Hon. Gentlemen 
had assumed, that the petitioners had been 
charged with some crime, but that was not 
the case, and it was not for the innocent, 
but only for the accused or the guilty, to 
ask to be heard at the Bar. It was the 
first time, he believed, that ever that 
House was asked to decide a great and 
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constitutional question by the advice of 


gentlemen of the bar. It was a most 
novel and singular proposition. For his 
part, he disclaimed being one of that mar- 
shalled majority which had been alluded 
to, and he was prepared to deal fairly and 
justly with any borough, whether belong- 
ing to the Whigs or the Tories, which 
came before the House. He had no 
sympathy with either faction; he stood 
there as an advocate of the rights of the 
people. It was absurd to call Counsel 
before them, to prove at the Bar what any 
of the inhabitants of Appleby could prove. 
What was there doubtful in fact, or what 
was there doubtful in law, relating to 
Appleby, which Counsel could prove at the 
Bar? The question of Appleby might be 
the question of all the boroughs in the 
kingdom. I[f they allowed Counsel to be 
heard for Appleby, they must allow it for 
every other borough ; then there would be 
150 boroughs, each to be heard by Counsel; 
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and suppose the Counsel were to be con- 
tented each with one day, there would be 
150 days before the House could go into 
a Committee. If that were nota masked, 
and even an iniquitous, attempt to delay 
the Bill, worthy of its advocates, and 
worthy of their cause, he did not know 
what was ; and he was sure that the major- 
ity would resist the attempt to have its 
judgment deluded or perverted by the 
hired advocacy of the Bar. The only 
question was, if the borough could redeem 
itself by showing that the amount of its 
population was above 2,000; and if the 
noble Lord could prove that fact, the 
House would be very ready to give him 
every attention, and allow the borough 
either to seal its own extinction, or secure 
its perpetuity. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, it was some- 
what extraordinary that the noble Lord 
(Milton) who wished to know the extent 
of the borough of Appleby, should refuse 
to adopt the only proper and constitutional 
way of attaining the information he re- 
quired, because the Attorney General de- 
clared that the House was in too great a 
hurry to pass the Bill to admit of its hear- 
ing Counsel or doing justice. If Ministers 
had brought down a Bill on imperfect in- 
formation (as he could prove that they 
had), were innocent individuals to be made 
the sufferers? It seemed that it was only 
Ministers who were to beat liberty to amend 
their own mistakes, alter clauses, and 
transfer boroughs from Schedule to Sche- 
dule, as seemed meet to them—but they 
rejected all advice or remonstrance from 
others. He should be able to show the 
Bill had been altered in every respect, both 
in principle and detail; but when the 
Ministers had done an alleged act of in- 
justice, would the House not give parties 
an opportunity of setting them right, and 
claiming protection from the wrong ?— 
Would the House not give them the be- 
nefit of the best evidence—of the best 
mode of defending their rights? In their 
haste it appeared that Ministers had taken 
all sorts of liberties with the Bill; altering 
its provisions, and even principles, by 
transferring, in some instances, boroughs 
from Schedule B to A, or from A to B, or 
striking them entirely out of the Bill; and 
when any remonstrance was made, they 
failed not to intimate the strength of their 
majority. It was not to be endured, much 
less anticipated, that the application of the 
noble Lord’s petitioners should be repelled 
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in this unusual and  unceremonious 
manner. He had said before, and now 


repeated, that it was the bounden duty of 
Ministers to have rendered themselves 
masters of the case of every borough in- 
cluded in either of the Schedules, before 
bringing in the Bill. That they had not 
done so, the repeated changes made in the 
Schedules proved—cases, such as the pre- 
sent, proved it—nay, that provision by 
which three months were to be allowed for 
the purpose of enabling Commissioners to 
parcel out boroughs and counties, proved 
Ministers’ ignorance of the details of their 
own measure. Would it not have been 
better if they had informed themselves on 
the subject, and undertaken that duty them- 
selves which they devolved upon others ? 
[** Question.”| Gentlemen opposite cried 
“* Question ;” let them tell their opponents, 
in God’s name, what treatment they were 
to receive, Was any Gentleman’s time so 
precious that he could not stop to hear 
arguments on the details of a measure 
which the majority were impatient to pass, 
blindfold, and without due consideration ? 
He did not care if he sat 100 days, or 
even more, provided justice was done. 
There could be no such haste that the 
House, which existed only to do justice to 
all, could not see justice done in this par- 
ticular case. The great majority that 
supported the Bill on the second reading 
had been referred to. Gentlemen on that, 
(the Opposition) side of the House, were 
threatened with a division: very well, let 
this majority be brought down to vote in 
the dark, without argument or discussion, 
and then the people of England would 
know how the matter stood. If Gentle- 
men were willing to listen to argument, he 
was desirous of treating a question, such 
as this, in a proper spirit, and was willing 
to lend his aid, with a view to render the 
Bill as unobjectionable as possible ; but if 
he found that the measure was to be 
carried through in all its details, right or 
wrong, by numbers, not arguments, he for 
one should retire from all discussion of the 
subject, and content himself with a silent 
vote. His hon. and learned friend, the 
Attorney General, by the time, manner, 
and language, he had used, appeared to 
attempt to dragoon them into the measure. 
The argument of the hon. member for 
Colchester was absurd, when the question 
was, whether, sitting as they were in their 
judicial capacity, they should do justice or 
not. He did not see upon what principle, 
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either of justice or equity, they could 
refuse to hear evidence on the part of the 
borough of Appleby. Here was a case in 
which the borough consisted of two 
parishes, which, by the statement made in 
1811, would appear to be, both in part, 
and one principally, in the borough, and 
both subject to the jurisdiction of the 
borough. It was absurd, then, to say that 
this borough should not be considered as 
comprising both these parishes. Now, 
notwithstanding the Government had 
these facts before them, they still deter- 
mined to disqualify the borough, and, 
merely as a consequence of that improper 
determination, they resolved to refuse to 
hear the petitioners at the Bar in support 
of their exercise of the right of which they 
were so unjustly about to be deprived. As 
to the objection of wanting time, he cared 
not how long that case or others might 
last ; he (and he could as ill spare the time 
as most men) had rather sit there the 
whole year round, provided he could do 
justice to the country, than allow the Bill 
to be hurried through at the expense of 
public and private injury. If the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, in the plenitude of the 
power they enjoyed, refused to hearken to 
reason, it, very happily for the interests of 
society, rested with the House of Commons 
to check their precipitancy, and correct 
that abuse of their power. He must de- 
precate the injustice of attempting to carry 
the point by a strong majority, without 
fair argument, and must declare his con- 
viction, that justice could not be done in 
this case unless the House consented to 
hear evidence and Counsel at the Bar. 
Mr. R. Grant wished to recall the atten- 
tion of the House to the real question, 
which was very simple, and had been de- 
cided in a hundred instances. The re- 
fusal to hear Counsel had been spoken of 
as unprecedented, but was this the first 
time that such a request had been refused ? 
Was there not a similar refusal in the 
case of the Catholic Association? That 
body presented itself to the House, and 
asked to be heard by Counsel, but its 
prayer was not granted. That case was 
strictly in point at present, and the prin- 
ciple which then guided the House must 
now regulate its decision. In the present 
instance, was there any disputed matter of 
fact, or any question of law at issue, 
which could affect that decision ? [cheers.] 
He hailed those cheers as an acceptance of 
the proposition on the other side, and was 
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prepared to argue, that it would be pre- 
posterous to delay an important question 
by hearing speeches or listening to evi- 
dence, neither of which could materially 
affect the decision of the House, because 
there was no question of fact or law to be 
decided. The petition said, that the bo- 
rough of Appleby extended into two pa- 
rishes, and that the population of the two 
parishes exceeded 2,000. Granted; but 
it did not follow, even if this were true, 
that the petitioners were to be taken out 
of Schedule A, for it did not appear, that 
the whole of the two parishes was includ- 
ed in the borough, but rather the contrary. 
As to the question of law, he maintained 
there was none in this case, except that 
which was stated in the bill brought in 
by Mr. Curwen, which declared that it was 
contrary to ancient usage, and to the real 
purpose of Representation, for populous 
places which were represented in Parlia- 
ment to have their Members elected by the 
influence of individuals. It was said, that 
the House admitted boroughs charged 
with corruption to be heard by Counsel, 
but would not admit the innocent to be 
heard ; but those who made this admis- 
sion, answered their own objections. When 
parties were accused, they had a right to 
be heard, but here no charge was brought, 
nor had the petitioners to defend them- 
selves against any accusation. He thought 
the question could be fully and conve- 
niently discussed in a Committee, and 
that such a mode of proceeding was in 
every respect preferable to the inconve- 
nient course now proposed, of hearing 
Counsel in the case of every borough. As 
to what had been said on the other side 
relative to the commanding majority by 
which the Bill was supported, he thought 
that circumstance afforded a reason why 
the Government should reject all casual 
and trifling advantages, and proceed con- 
stitutionally and deliberately (yet not too 
slowly), to pass this great measure. He 
for one should oppose goiug into this 
inquiry, because it would create unneces- 
sary delay, and disappoint for an inde- 
finite period, the expectation of the people. 

Sir Charles Wetherell had heard no 
arguments from the other side, which con- 
vinced him that Counsel ought not to be 
heard, but many which seemed to him ex- 
plicitly to prove that they ought. There 
was the case of Appleby, and the case of 
Wareham ; both were the same, and both 
required inquiry and information. He 
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wished to know who it was that had an 
uncontrolled license to make mistakes, 
and set them right? That was his ques- 
tion, and he would answer it himself. It 
was the King’s Government which could 
make mistakes ad libitum, and which had 
a power of curing them ad libitum. They 
shambled one borough out of Schedule A, 
and they shambled another into Schedule 
B, just as they liked. An allusion had 
been made to this by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General in a spirit of amenity 
which was natural to him, but which he 
had, however, subsequently dropped, when 
he talked in an indignant strain of this 
petition being a mask; when he assumed 
somewhat of that sort of look which an 
Attorney-General is in the habit of as- 
suming when trying a libel case against 
Government—an experiment in which his 
learned friend had not lately been so for- 
tunate as he could have wished. He 
would not give the Opposition credit for 
absolute impeccability; but ‘ mistake,” 
was aterm unknown in the Government 
vocabulary, belonging only to the Opposi- 
tion side of the House. Whatever plan 
the Government undertook, must succeed ; 
whatever bill it drew, must be perfect ; 
whatever Schedule it made, must be un- 
impeachable; these attributes of perfec- 
tion belonged to the Ministry, and not to 
the Opposition. It was too capricious, 
however, too tyrannical, and too insulting, 
to the British public, that the noble Lord 
should have the power on his own arbi- 
trary will, or on the arbitrary will of any 
Cabinet or Government, to draw up a 
Schedule, in which he should or should 
not insert, according to his pleasure, the 
right of sending Members to Parliament. 
He hoped, for the credit of the noble 
Lord’s illustrious family, that he would 
not suffer the insulting and scandalous 
notion to go forth to the public, that the 
borough of Appleby was, without a hear- 
ing, to be deprived of the privilege which 
it had enjoyed for centuries,—that one of 
its Representatives was to be taken from 
it, and ‘that it was to be reduced to the 
half-pay list, or that it was to be killed 
out entirely. To be sure whether his learn- 
ed friend, and his learned friend’s coadju- 
tors, had arguments or not to support their 
views, they were sure to succeed in that 
House with the large majority possessed by 
the Ministers. He must repeat his con- 
viction, however, that the Bill was a bill 
of pains and penalties, and he called on 
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the Government to disclaim the assertion | 
of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), that | 
it was not so, and not to proclaim to that 
House and the country that a Bill depriv- 
ing so.many boroughs of their franchises 
and privileges was not a bill of pains and 
penalties. The Members of that side of the 
House had been charged with going into 
a premature discussion on this petition. 
The Attorney General had, indeed, com- 
plained openly that they had done so, and 
entreated them, for God’s sake, to keep to 
the question. It was, however, that hon. 
and learned Gentleman and his friends who 
had travelled out of the record. The At- 
torney General said, keep to the petition; 
the House is agreed on the principle of 
the Bill, as well as on its details, and you 
need not argue them. The hon. and 
learned Member had been much occupied 
of late, and he sympathized with him on 
whatever he had found disagreeable in his 
duties: his time had been employed so 
much on other matters, that he probably 
had not looked into the journals and orders 
of that House, but if he had he would have 
found that the Members were anything but 
unanimous on the subject of the details of 
the Bill; that there were not a few of them 
who had given notice of their intention to 
modify or oppose them, and that already 
there were no less than seven distinct no- 
tices on the Order-Book of amendments to 
be moved in the Committee by the friends 
of the Bill. There was the noble Lord the 
member for Northamptonshire (Lord Mil- 
ton), he had a motion on the subject of 
one of the details; and although it might 
be supposed, that the two noble Lords were 
so well agreed on the Bill as to make but 
one, yet it seemed they differed on the de- 
tails which the Attorney General called 
on them not to discuss. The learned Gen- 
tleman, however, said, and he was sup- 
ported by his friends—do keep to the 
question, we are all agreed. Yes, they 
were probably as much agreed as twelve 
Jurors who could not make up their mind 
to give in their verdict. That was their 
state of unanimity. Some one said, how- 
ever, wait until we go into the Committee, 
and see how the case stands. Why that 
was just what he wanted. He wished to 
see how thecase stood, and he demanded 
inquiry for that very purpose. He wished 
that witnesses should speak tothe facts, and 


therefore he supported the prayer of the | 
petitioners. Were they to take the noble | 
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|cious and arbitrary liberties with the dif- 
ferent schedules? He knew, that the Par- 
liament which was to succeed them, when 
the Reform Bill passed, would adopt anew 
course; and that they would say to those 
who brought their prayers for redress or 
inquiry, ‘“‘ No; we can’t hear you; we are 
a Parliament strong in numbers; we are 
come here delegated to fulfila particular 
trust, and we will not listen to you.” If it 
were possible to look with a telescopic vision 
into futurity, they would probably tind,that 
such would be the language of their suc- 
cessors; but, as that time was not yet 
come, he implored them to support the 
character for justice and impartiality which 
had belonged to that House for so many 
centuries; and, by agreeing to the prayer 
of the petitioners, fulfil even their own de- 
clarations with respect to the principle of 
the Bill. Some Gentlemen said “ Hear 
the members for Appleby in the Commit- 
tee;” while others said, that those Mem- 
bers, who, he might say, were now in arti- 
culo mortis, were the Representatives of 
corrupt boroughs, and ought not to be 
heard at all. He hoped the House would 
not, by anticipation, clothe itself with the 
characters which would so peculiarly be- 
long to its successors. Let the latter con- 
secrate themselves as they might in the pub- 
lic estimation, but let that House not de- 
part from the principle which it had ad- 
hered to through centuries—namely, that 
of not taking away the rights of a borough 
or even ofa single Member, without hearing 
the party in defence. The ‘noble Lord said, 
that the rotten boroughs should not be 
heard by their representatives in that House, 
for they are interested. Well, then, if they 
were not to be heard by their Representa~ 
tives, nor by Counsel, on their petition, he 
would ask the noble Lord how they were to 
be heard? In what way were they to be 
heard against that act of injustice of which 
they complained 2 Did the noble Lord 
mean to say, that the arguments of the two 
members for Appleby, which were pro- 
nounced partial, and unworthy of atten- 
tion, would be sufficient to induce the 
House to take the borough out of Sche- 
dule A, and to put it in Schedule B. The 
question was not a matter of argument : 
all that was to be decided was a mere 
fact, to be gathered from evidence; and 
he implored them to hear it, and not lay 
themselves under the aspersion of declaring 
all discussion unnecessary when they were 
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Lord’s representation who took such capri- | able to carry their point by numbers. 
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Lord Althorp said, the hon. and learn- 
ed Member had, as usual, allowed his ima- 
gination to lead him into much exaggera- 
tion, The hon. Member had charged the 
Government with a desire to overbear all 
argument by numbers, and to stop all ne- 
cessary discussion by force. Was there 
any evidence of such an intention in the 
course they had pursued? Had not his 
noble friend distinctly declared, that the 
whole question would undergo discussion 
in the Committee? and he would say now, in 
God’s name, let the House go into a Com- 
mittee, and then let the case of each par- 
ticular borough be taken on its own merits, 
and fully discussed. The hon. Member 
had charged the Government with parti- 
ality; but the Ministers had laboured by 
every means in their power, to deprive 
themselves even of the means of being 
partial, and in order to do so, they had 
bound themselves by a fixed rule, from 
which they were determined not to swerve. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had call- 
ed the Bill a bill of pains and penalties, 
and he called on the Government to ac- 
knowledge that it was. Now, he had no 
hesitation in saying that it was nota Bill 
of Pains and Penalties, but a Bill which, 
he was satisfied, would prove most bene- 
ficial tothe whole country. The hon. and 
learned Member asked how they were to 
know the population of the borough of 
Applebyunless they agreed to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord? He answered, 
by the Population Returns ; he would add, 
that no other information could be pro- 
cured, even if witnesses were called. They 
could not take the evidence of those who 
had not taken part in making a Population 
Return; and if they took the evidence of 
the person who had, that would be unne-- 
cessary, for his evidence was already be- 
fore them in the return itself. The hon. 
Member had observed on the difference of 
ett between him and his noble friend. 

e was connected with that noble Lord on 
the most friendly terms, and had been so 
during the greater part of his life, but those 
who marked the proceedings of that House 
must see, that they frequently differed in 
their political opinions. The hon. and 


learned Member had asked, was this the 
way to gain the confidence of the coun- 
try? He (Lord Althorp) would answer 
that question by asking, was it the way to 
deserve the confidence of the country, to 
persist in motions of this kind, which were 
purely put forward for the purposes of 
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delay, and in order to place impediments 
in the way of the passingof that Bill which 
the country so ardently desired. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the noble 
Lord had quite passed over the reai ques- 
tion before the House. The question was, 
whether they would consent to allow the 
Borough of Appleby to prove, that it was 
entitled to be placed in the same condition 
as Buckingham, which had also represent- 
ed its case, and received immediate atten- 
tion from the noble Lord (Lord Russell) 
and the Government. The Borough of 
Appleby was, it appeared, composed of 
two parishes—St. Michael's and St. Law- 
rence. In the census of 1811, they were 
taken together, and the number of inhabit- 
ants found to be above 2,200. In the re- 
turn of 1821, one of the parishes was left 
out, and the petitioners now prayed they 
might be allowed to prove that it had 
been left out, and that the borough, ac- 
cording to the rule laid down by the Go- 
vernment, was entitled to be taken out of 
Schedule A, and placed in Schedule B. 
He certainly did expect, from what had 
taken place with respect to other boroughs, 
that the noble Lord would have risen at once 
in his place, avowed it to be a mistake, and 
expressed his willingness to amend it. He 
confessed he was disappointed that such a 
course had not been adopted. What they 
proposed was, to get evidence; but the 
noble Lord said, wait till the House goes 
into Committee. Now he was in the cor- 
rection of the Chair when he said, that no 
evidence could be taken in Committee, 
except that Committee had the previous 
sanction of the House, and that was what 
they now required. The Attorney General 
said, however, that the proposition was a 
mask forsomething else; and the noble Lord 
said it was intended to produce delay. 
Now he would show how much of mask 
and of delay there was init. The Memorial 
of the Petitioners had been presented to 
the Secretary of State weeks ago, and the 
Government had thought proper not to 
comply with their prayer, but it was im- 
possible for them to have brought their 
case before that House a moment sooner 
than they had done. This was the mask 
they had worn, and this was the delay of 
which they had been guilty. The hon. 
Member concluded by observing, that the 
case of Appleby was the same as that of 
Buckingham and ‘Truro, and several other 
places, with regard to which the Ministers 
had acknowledged their error, and he 
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hoped the House would now compel them 
to hear the case, which the people of Ap- 
pleby believed they could make out. 
Colonel Torrens observed, that the peo- 
ple of Ashburton were in the same posi- 
tion as the people of Appleby. They 
amounted to 4,000 souls, and, therefore, 
ought not to be included in Schedule B. 
They had memorialised the Secretary of 
State, and their prayer was refused, but 
they did not insist on being heard by 
Counsel. It appeared extraordinary that 
so strong a feeling should be manifested 
with respect to Appleby, when there were 
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other boroughs in a similar situation of 


which no notice was taken. 

Mr. Croker assured the hon. Gentle- 
man that they had the same respect for 
other boroughs; the only reason for taking 
Appleby first was, because it stood at the 
head of the List of those places which it 
was proposed to disfranchise. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, he hap- 
pened to be more intimately acquainted 
with the borough of Appleby than perhaps 
any of the Members of that House, and he 
must say, from what he knew of the allega- 
tions of the petition, and of the persons who 
signed it, and the respectable and inde- 
pendent situation they held, that he 
thought the House was bound to accede to 
its prayer. He could state from personal 
knowledge, that the jurisdiction of the 
Mayor of Appleby extended over both 
parishes of St. Michael’s Bondgate, and 
St. Lawrence, and it could not be denied 
that they contained more than 2,500 in- 
habitants. He thought that the borough 
was entitled to retain one of its Members, 
and he must say tte knew the petitioners to 
be all highly respectable men, and as 
little at the beck of any patron, as any 
voters in the kingdom. He had made 
these few observations because he felt it 
his duty to support the Motion. He was 
anxious to see the principle of the Bill 
carried into effect, but with fairness, im- 
partiality, and justice. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, there was no 
occasion to hear Counsel, but there was 
occasion to hear explanation. [t was, at 
all events, necessary that the case should 
he understood before Counsel were called 
in. 
St. Michael’s Bondgate, and St. Lawrence 
were in the population returns of 1811 
combined, and their joint numbers returned | 


It appeared, that the two parishes of 
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1821, they were divided, and the number 
of inhabitants described under the head of 
each respectively. Now the first point he 
wished to know was, whether St. Michael’s 
and Bondgate were one and the same 
place? for, if they were, the district would 
have more than 2,000 inhabitants, and 
Appleby would come into the Schedule B. 
He was a friend to Reform and wished to 
see its principle carried into effect, without 
the risk of infringing those rights which 
could be fairly established under its 
provisions. The principle laid down by 
the Bill then before them was, that all 
places that did not contain a population of 
2,000 souls should be disfranchised. Now, 
in the case under consideration, if the two 
parishes made one and the same place, he 
with the facts of the amountof population as 
adduced, thought the borough of Appleby 
ought not to be disfranchised. He was, 
nevertheless, against the hearing of Coun- 
sel, because he was against delay, and be- 
cause there was no point at issue to which 
a Counsel could be required to speak : but 
he did want witnesses to inform him as to 
the facts, whether the two parishes were, 
indeed, one and the same town, and both 
formed component parts of the borough of 
Appleby. Unless information was given to 
satisfy him that the statements contained 
in the petition to that effect, were not true, 
he could not vote for its disfranchisement. 

Colonel Lowther said, he rose merely to 
inform the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that St. Michael’s and Bondgate were one 
and the same town. 

Lord John Russell said, the Government 
were prepared to admit the statement of 
the petitioners, as far as the parishes were 
concerned, but he would not enter into the 
case untit the Bill was in Committee. 

The House then divided; for the Motion 
187; against it 285—Majority 97. 

The Motion was then put, that the 
Speaker leave the Chair. 

Colonel Conolly said, he must enter his 
protest against the Bill, but he begged the 
House to understand, that his objections 
were founded more upon the extent to 


| which Reform was thereby proposed to be 


carried, than to the principle that no Re- 
form was necessary. He objected only 
to a measure which, in his opinion, went 
far to endanger the most valuable institu- 
tions of the country ; it was far more search- 
ing thanthe people asked for or than was ne- 


as the population of the borough of Ap- | cessary. Atnoperiod since the Revolution 
pleby; but, in the population returns for | | was that House a more faithful Representa- 
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tive of the sentiments of the country—at 
no moment was such an extensive Reform 
Jess called for ; of which fact, the conduct 
of the last and the preceding Parliament 
afforded numerous proofs. He was far 
from saying that the large and considerable 
towns of the kingdom ought not to enjoy 
the elective franchise. But he deprecated 
the mode in which it was proposed to give 
it to them ; and he still more strongly de- 
precated the extent to which it was pro- 
posed to go. It was repugnant to the 
principles of justice; it was incompatible 
with the integrity of the British Constitu- 
tion; it was destructive of the security of 
property. To him the measure appeared 
to be aflagrant insult to the moral senti- 
ments of the nation ; and he was persuaded, 
that when they understood it, they would 
not tolerate so sweeping a confiscation. 
The elective franchise was as valuable to 
any man, as any property he could pos- 
sess; and nothing could justify its spolia- 
tion. It tended to destroy all that just in- 
fluence of rank and property which had 
hitherto been productiveof so much national 
benefit. He had been sorry to hear a dis- 
tinction made, and that by persons for 
whose talents he entertained the highest 
respect—between property and franchise. 
To him they appeared to be so incorporat- 
ed, to emanate so completely from one an- 
other, that he felt it impossible to make 
any distinction betweenthem. They were, 
in fact, identical. Those who impeached 
the validity of the elective franchise, de- 
teriorated property, destroyed prescription, 
usage, and ancient tenure, and overlooked 
the sanction which the Legislature had re- 
peatedly given to those particular rights to 
which they were desirous of putting an end. 


At the Union with Ireland, the rights of 


those individuals who were now called bo- 
roughmongers, those persons who, by their 
property and their station in life, possessed 
a just influence over their tenantry and 
neighbours, were fully and fairly acknow- 
ledged. They received an indemnification 
for the loss of their boroughs. If it were 
possible, that the spoliative principle of the 
Bill could be rendered worse by any cir- 
cumstance, it would be by the excitement, 
and by the extravagant speculations to 
which it had given rise. He could not 
agree in the propriety of the principle, that 
one class ought to be robbed to bestow 
privileges on another. Continued attempts 
had been made to persuade the ignorant 
that they would greatly profit by the suc- 
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cess of this measure; the present state of 
public excitement was excessive in conse- 
quence, and no measure could have been 
devised more calculated to favour the de- 
signs of cunning and wicked demagogues. 
He could not help making a comparison be- 
tween this excitement and some of the oc- 
currences which preceded the French Revo- 
lution; when the destruction of the Church 
was threatened. At that period it had 
been well said by Mr. Burke, that “ nothing 
was more easy than to vilify those whom 
you intend to rob.” At that period the 
higher classes were held up by the Press to 
the execration of the people at large. The 
same game was playing in this country at the 
present moment. The Press was actively 
engaged in vilifying those who held pro- 
perty, who held it long, and who held 
it for the benefit of others as well as them- 
selves. They were held up as dangerous 
to the rights, and as desirous to supplant 
the liberties of the country. Surely some 
doubts might reasonably be entertained of 
the justice of a measure, the friends of 
which were obliged in its defence to resort 
to defamation, and to statements incom- 
patible with common truth, and irreconcile- 
able tocommon honesty. These reiterated 
attacks on the motives of the borough- 
mongers, as they were called (with not one 
of whom he was acquainted), were all in 
aid of the projected violation of their rights, 
and spoliation of their property. When 
this class were held up as the causes of all 
the distress which had occurred, the feel- 
ings of the people were strongly opposed to 
them. He resented those attacks, because 
he saw no reason to believe, that those 
against whom they weye directed were 
justly liable to them; and because they 
appeared to him to be the efforts of a weak 
party, to maintain themselves in the absence 
of any other support. One of his greatest 
objections to the Bill was, the extremely ex- 
tensive way in which it admitted the lower 
orders to the elective franchise. He had 
seen too much of the lower orders to speak 
disrespectfully of them. He was proud of 
his own privileges, and he should be happy 
to share them with any classes of his coun- 
trymen. He stated this, to show that he 
did not want to ride over the rights of any 
men; but he knew, that the democratic 
principle might be carried too far, and in 
his opinion the proposed measure so carried 
it. By that Bill the spoliation principle 
would be in full action, and backed, as it 
would be, by the democratic principle, it 
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was doubly dangerous, and would probably 
lead to consequences of the most fatal kind. 
He asserted, with the greatest sincerity, 
that the action of these two principles in 
connexion with each other, would occasion 
the greatest danger to our established in- 
stitutions. He knew no better way to de- 
crease the influence of property, than to 
lower the constituency to the confines of 
pauperism, One step more would admit all 
classes to the right of suffrage, and if the 
House would look to the effect of the de- 
gradation of the constituency in the French 
Revolution, they would see he was justified 
in the fears he entertained. He must there- 
fore assert, that he would continue to op- 
pose the Bill in every stage. 

Mr. Fane opposed the Motion. His 
Majesty’s Government had introduced this 
Bill solely to relieve themselves from the 
difficulties in which their imbecillity as 
Ministers had involved them. For the at- 
tainment of their selfish purposes, and the 
gratification of their own interested views, 
they had wickedly and delusively appealed 
to the people. They had kept the whole 


country, for several months, in a state of 


uproar, about a measure which they were 


now compelled to acknowledge was one of 


speculation. The House of Commons, even 
as at present constituted, engrossed almost 
all the powers of the State. What would 
be the case when the present Bill was 
adopted? The result must be popular 
tuinult, and national calamity. 

An Hon. Member observed, that he 
found that a variety of information had 
been laid on the Table, respecting the 
population, and other circumstances, which 
Returns had no signature; and as they 
appeared to contain many inaccuracies, 
he wished to know by whom they were 
furnished. 

Lord John Russell said, that the inform- 
ation had been sent from different parts of 
the country. The member for Aldborough 
had asked for the production of any in- 
formation which the Government might 
have received. He (Lord J. Russell) did 
not think proper to oppose the motion. 
The information was of that nature, that 
the opinion as to any particular parish was 
liable to correction. At the same time, it 
was to be observed, that the information 
was collected solely for the purpose of 
giving a general view of the population in 
different places, and not for any special 
object contemplated by the Bill. 

Mr, Cressett Pelham said, that since he 
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had been a Member of the House, he had 
never scen such an ill-contrived and con- 
fused piece of legislation as this Bill. 
He appealed to all the learned members 
in the House, whether what was com- 
prehended in this Bill did not ex- 
tend over, at least, a hundred Statutes ? 
The wording was so obscure, that it was 
liable to all sorts of misapprehiensions. 
If the Parliament sanctioned t, they 
would be ultimately compelled to assent 
to a measure for universal suffrage. 

Mr. Attwood felt, that he should neglect 
his duty if he did not once more enter 
his solemn protest against this Bill, and 
did not again call upon the House to 
hesitate before it sanctioned a measure, 
which he was convinced would lead to in- 
calculable evils. Such a Bill was unpre- 
cedented in the history of Parliament, and 
unprecedented in the history of any civili- 
zed country in the world. Never since 
the first institution of a Representative 
Government—never, from the day in 
which it first eommenced in this country, 
to the present time—never before was 
such a proposition, involving so many im- 
portant changes, ever submitted to the 
Legislature; never, until the introduction 
of the measure of the noble Lord, were 
the Members of the House of Commons 
called upon to deprive a vast portion of 
the constituency that had elected them, 
of the right of suffrage. There was no 
instance of a portion of the constituency 
being deprived of their rights, except in 
cases Of bribery and corruption; never, 
except on account of guilt, had it been 
considered constitutional or lawful to de- 
prive the people of those rights which had 
existed for many generations, and which, 
being the foundation of the rights of the 
Members of tha House, must be para- 
mount to, and have precedence of, them. 
Was there any instance of this in the 
annals of history, of the Commons of 
England being called upon to take away 
the rights—not, as by the present Bill, of 
a third of the electoral body—but even of 
a single body of electors, except upon 
compensation, or as a punishment on the 
conviction of delinquency of one kind or 
another? The measure was opposed to all 
precedent, and to all the practice, as well 
as all the principles, of the Constitution. 
He was not disposed to turn a deaf ear to 
the voice of the people, but he considered 
himself more bound to regard their in- 
terests than their wishes, and more espe- 
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cially on a measure, involving, like that, 
the rights and privileges of several classes 
in the community, and the preservation of 
the Constitution of the country. He 
would tell every Member of the House, 
entering it under whatever influence he 
might, whether as the representative of a 
popular place, or of a nomination borough, 
that it was his duty to cast from his mind 
any pledges he might have given out of 
the House, on that or any other subject, 
and rely on nothing but his own unbiassed 
judgment, He had given his earnest atten- 
tion—uninfluenced by any other circuin- 
stance than the desire to promote the best 
interests of the country, to this question, 
in all its branches; and with every dispo- 
sition to support his Majesty’s Ministers, 
he had been unable to arrive at the con- 
clusion, that their sweeping Reform was 
required by the people, or would promote 
the welfare of the country. They must 
either be totally ignorant of the oad ten- 
dency and importance of their own mea- 
sure, or they had been influenced by no 
other motive than a desire to arrest the 
danger that threatened their own power— 
regardless of the situation in which they 
might place the country, and careless of 
the consequences that might result from 
their acts. They had exhibited an indif- 
ference as to what might follow, highly 
culpable in those holding their responsible 
situations. Could it be gathered from 
any thing that had been said by any Mi- 
nister of the Crown, in the long discussion 
that had taken place on this subject, that 
there wasa necessity for it? Was it 
treating/the House with becoming respect 
to propose changes leading to the destruc- 
tion of the Constitution, without shewing 
that they were called for? His Majesty’s 
Ministers were only anxious to avert the 
danger that threatened their own power, 
and were indifferent to the danger which 
they might bring on the country. Were 
they ignorant, could the noble Lord, the 
member for Devonshire, be ignorant of the 
advantages of the system of Representa- 
tion; which he proposed to change for 
another, of the benefits of which he had 
said nothing, and of which he had made 
no attempt to prove the excellence? 
Could the noble Lord be ignorant that 
the present system possessed great advan- 
tages, even in its anomalies and apparent 
inconsistencies ? Could he be ignorant of 
the advantage pointed out by the noble 
Lord, the member for Wootton Bassett, 
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which arose from the intimate connexion 
between the two Houses of Parliament ? 
Could he be ignorant of the benefit pro- 
duced to the House and to the country by 
that part of the present system of Repre- 
sentation which he proposed to destroy ; 
which gave facilities for introducing into 
Parliament the Representatives of different 
interests, and more especially those of ex- 
tensive colonies? Could any such result be 
expected from the new system? On the 
contrary, there was much reason to fear 
that the reverse would be the result of this 
violent and uncalled-for innovation on the 
Constitution, which all past experience 
should induce the whole people to cherish 
and uphold. His Majesty’s Ministers 
ought to shew that the proposed change 
was compatible with the interests of the 
other branches of the Legislature; but 
he defied the noble Lord—he defied the 
whole of them, to prove, that the system 
which they proposed to establish bythe Re- 
form Bill would protect the other branches 
of the Legislature ;—he defied them to 
prove, that the existence of the House of 
Commons, such as it would be with a 
strong democratic cast, under the opera- 
tion of this measure, was compatible with 
an hereditary peerage, with the existence of 
the other House of Parliament, or with 
the permanency and safety of the Throne. 
A reference to history would indisputably 
prove, that changes of this nature—the 
great infusion of the democratic principle— 
were incompatible with the existence of 
the other branches of the Legislature. He 
called upon the noble Lord to produce, 
from the records of any nation, an instance 
of the existence of a body analogous tothe 
House of Commons he proposed to create— 
a body of democratic constitution—com- 
posed of the representatives of the people, in 
conjunction with an hereditary peerage, and 
in subservience to the authority of a 
monarch. The noble Lord might deny, 
by a quibble upon words, that the reform- 
ed House of Commons would be a demo- 
cratic body, but let him show any instance 
of the existence of such a body as the 
House would be under the Reform system, 
in conjunction with other institutions such 
as those which we enjoyed. Thenoble Lord 
might apply to that body any denomina- 
tion he pleased, but he had not proved, 
nor could he prove, that a democratic 
assembly, representing the whole people, 

would allow any other authority to exist 
in the State than theirown, The noble 
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Lord ought to have considered this when 
he formed his arithmetical scale for the 
Constitution—when he proposed the popu- 
lation returns as the foundation of his le- 
gislative measure, which is to sever the 
link that binds the Commons to the Peerage 
and the Throne. He ought to have re- 
membered that each part of the present 
system works in harmony with the others, 
and that all combine in promoting the 
interests and well-being of all classes of 
the community, and in commanding the 
respect of all other nations. The system 
of the noble Lord was composed of the 
most discordant materials, which could 
not possibly work together for any 
length of time, but which would be fol- 
lowed by the ruin of the country. The 
noble Lord quoted Lord Clarendon as an 
authority in his favour, upon the strength 
of his observations upon Cromwell’s mea- 
sure of Reform. The noble author said, 
that Cromwell’s measure would have been 
a good measure in better times, and with 
more warrantable authority. The hon. 
and learned member for Calne took up 
that theme, and undertook to shew, that 
this was that better day—that this was 
the appointed time, and applied the more 
warrantable authority to the Ministerial 
side of the House. He could not agree 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Me entertained very considerable doubts 
whether the passage was in Clarendon, for 
his hon. friend, the member for Marl- 
borough, had carefully searched for it, 
and had been unable to find it. - But 
supposing, that Lord Clarendon did say 
so, what was the quotation worth? A 
hundred and fifty years, or nearly two 
centuries, had elapsed since the time of 
Lord Clarendon, when the system of Re- 
presentation was as yet but recently settled, 
and great changes had, within a time 
comparatively short, been made. [It might 
have been a very good measure to take 
away certain corporation rights two cen- 
turies ago, when they were quite new, but 
it was a very different proposition to say, 
that after two centuries of undisturbed 
possession, it would be either just, or 
needful, or beneficial, to take away such 
powers. It might have been a good mea- 
sure then, but after so great a lapse of 
time it might become a very bad measure. 
He thought these rights very much re- 
sembled other rights, and were a species 
of property, partaking, as the noble Lord 
said, of the nature of a trust, Those who 
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possessed rights to certain tolls, and to 
monastic property, and who, under those 
rights, levied taxes on many of the neces- 
saries of life supplied to this vast metro- 
polis, might, with some degree of fairness, 
lave been called upon, when their rights 
were new, when the days of confiscation 
had just passed by, to make restitution of 
those privileges; but to call on them to 
do that after the lapse of two centuries, 
would be to shake the security of all pro- 
perty. The Bill of the noble Lord, annihi- 
lating the rights of franchise, would become 
an apt precedent for the invasion of the right 
of property, though he trusted that the good 
sense of the people would prevent the ful- 
filment of his anticipation. The right 
hon. and Jearned member for Knares- 
borough departing from his usual fairness 
and candour, charged the whole of the 
boroughs with venality and corruption, 
and as a blot upon the Constitution of the 
country; yet, by means of this very 
foul, impure, and contaminated part of 
the Constitution, had the right hon. 
and learned Member been invariably 
returned to Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that Mr. Pitt was of 
opinion, that Parliament possessed the 
right to confiscate the elective franchise, 
whenever it might be deemed expedient to 
do so; but he forgot to add, that Mr. Pitt 
at the same time declared, that to take 
away the franchise without compensation, 
was an act of violence, to which he enter- 
tained insurmountable objections. When 
the right hon. Gentleman quoted the 
opinion of Mr. Pitt, he ought, in fairness, 
to have read the qualification appended 
to the rule. In his opinion, no borough 
should be deprived of its privilege of 
sending Members to the House, unless it 
were voluntarily surrendered, or compen- 
sation given. Such would have been the 
nature of the reform that Lord Glarendon 
would probably have supported ; and until 
the present time, no statesman ever 
thought of submitting a proposition to the 
Legislature for depriving any body of 
men of their rights and privileges without 
compensation. If that had never been 
done as to a single body, it must be wrong 
in the case of the whole constituency, 
upon whose rights was founded the rights 
of Parliament itself. The noble Lord 
said, that withdrawing the franchise from 
boroughs, was in unison with the practice 
of the Constitution, and he stated, that 
it was the practice in former ages, and 
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more especially under the Tudors, to ab- 
stain from sending writs to places, at plea- 
sure. To resume the elective franchise 
without compensation might have been 
done in the times of the Tudors, but there 
was no precedents of such things in later 
periods, and it stamped the character of 
this measure, that the noble Lord was 
obliged to justify it by a reference to the 
conduct of the most arbitrary Monarchs 
of our history. The noble Lord referred 
to the surrender of their charters by many 
boroughs, but he forgot, that in the opinion 
of great and eminent lawyers, that not- 
withstanding this surrender, the right 
was preserved. In opposition to the 
noble Lord’s doctrine, he would remind 
him, that it was the uniform practice of 
the House, when proof was given that a 
borough had exercised the right of send- 
ing Members to the House, and this had 
been suspended, to restore the franchise, 
whenever a petition required it. But if 
the practices of the Tudors were the 
precedents for his Lordship, modern doc- 
trines were directly the reverse; for 
according to them, the King’s writ could 
not be withheld from any place which 
had once sent Members to that House. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Francis Burdett) 
said, that it had always been the practice 
of the Constitution to have elections free, 
and uninfluenced by any person, and in 
confirmation of this, he had quoted an 
Act of Parliament of the reign of Edw. Ist. 
That Act, however, merely stated, that 
elections ought to be free, and went no 
further ; and it was a great perversion to 
infer that it authorized the taking away 
the elective franchise, because it contained 
the decision, that elections should be free. 
He was the representative of one of those 
boroughs, and had been so since he had 
had the honour of a seat in the House, 
and he declared, without hesitation, that 
he had never seen any of the bribery or 
corruption that was assigned as the pre- 
text for the sweeping disfranchisement 
of the Reform Bill. The general asser- 
tion was, that all the Members for these 
boroughs were returned through the in- 
fluence of bribery, and, in consequence 
of that assertion being often repeated, the 
minds of the people had been excited 


against the boroughs; but such statements | 


were contrary to the truth. The learned 
Lord Advocate complained of these bo- 
roughs, and spoke of their tainted rights, 
and yet it was through one of them that 
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he entered the House, and it was by his 
vote that the former Bill went to a second 
reading. The tainted rights of the bo- 
rough for which the learned Lord was 
returned, gave him the privilege of voting 
against his constituents. The learned 
Lord gave a vote to deprive his con- 
stituents of their rights, and at the same 
time insulted them by the language 
that he used. He did not intend 
to enter into an examination of all the 
imputations which had been cast on 
the motives of Members on that side of 
the House; but he was sure that a motive 
of personal interest might be imputed, with 
asmuch fairness,to hon. Members opposite, 
as to Gentlemen on that side the House, But 
he would not suppose thatanything so de- 
grading as personal considerations could in- 
fluence any Member of the Legislature on 
a question that involved the very existence 
of the State. The only consideration was, 
as to the substitution of a new system of 
Representation for one under which the 
country had flourished for the last two 
centuries, and no other influence, he believ- 
ed, was exercised over their minds, than the 
influence the very natural influence of dread- 
ing the evil consequences of so vasta change. 
The Parliaments chosen under the present 
system had advanced the country in civil- 
ization, and promoted the interests and 
well-being of all classes. The question was, 
whether Ministers should hold their places, 
or abandon them, and that seemed to him 
a more unworthy and more personal mo- 
tive than any which could with correctness 
be attributed to the opponents of the Bill. 
It was to be considered, too, whether they 
were equal to the task of giving a new Con- 
stitution to the country? whether they had 
proposed an equally good system in the 
place of that which had promoted the pros- 
perity of all classes—which had advanced 
ingland to a pitch of greatness never at- 
tained by any other country in the world ; 
which had secured the rights of property, 
and led to the rapid accumulation of 
wealth ; which had extended all the arts of 
civilized life, and provided, in an unexam- 
pled degree for the comfort, the instruction, 
and the well-being of the people? He did 
not charge those with being actuated by 
improper motives who sought to destroy 
this beneficial system; but, at least, he 
claimed the same exemption for all those 
who thought it their duty to uphold what 
was obviously so beneficial, and to resist 
that proposed sacrifice of therights of others 
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which was at once unexampled in our bis- 
tory, unjust in principle, and, he firmly be- 
lieved, would be found most “inexpedient if 
carried into practice. If any hon. Member 
supposed that his arguments were swayed 
by personal interest, he would tell him, that 
it pointed to a different course from that 
which his sense of public duty called upon 
him to pursue. For the last ten years he 
had sat in Parliament representing bo- 
roughs now included in Schedule A, and to 
be totally disfranchised without any ade- 
quate cause, except the theory of those who 
had no other means of preserving place 
and power but to keep up excitement. In 
those boroughs he had never seen any- 
thing of that drunken excitation, brie ry, 
and corruption which were attributed to 
the system. He was willing to admit, that 
there were defects in our system ; but that 
was not sufficient ground for destroying the 
whole. In every political system there 
would necessarily be instances of ve- 
nality, and he admitted, that there were 
corrupt boroughs which were a disgrace to 
the country ; but his great quarrel with the 
Bill was, that there was nothing in it which 
would provide against that—no provision to 
put a stop to the abominable custom. He 
had represented three several boroughs, and 
the right of election had been exercised in 
them without the least corruption ; and, ai- 
though they might be called nomination 
boroughs, there were none of the electors 
who could be induced, by any influence, 
to support a person whom he thought im- 
proper to represent the place. Their con- 
duct was guided by motives of public good, 
and they would despise the imputation by 
which it was inferred that they were un- 
worthy of the exercise of the franchise. 


The Bill, which struck at that portion of 


the elective body destroyed the whole of the 
elective system; and he denied the expe- 
diency or justice of the House taking away 
from any portion of the constituency the 
right of sending Members to this House, 
unless in cases of bribery. In the course 
of the debates, many strange deductions 
had been drawn from the provisions of 
various Acts of Parliament, and thegrossest 
perversions had been used of historical 
facts. The noble Lord told the House, 
that one of the chief objects of this mea- 
sure was, to make elections free and un- 
controlled, and at the same time he took 
away the rights and the freedom of many 
classes. The preamble of the Bill stated, 

‘that, “it is expedient to take away the 
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right of returning Members,” &c. Was 
that the ground on which the admitted 
rights of large bodies of men were to be 
destroyed ?—the ground of expediency 
alone? For what act of confiscation and 
of plunder might not such an act form a 
fitting precedent ?—an Act which recog- 
nized the principle of taking away rights, 
because it was expedient. Some future 
Member of the House of Russell might 
look back with pleasure to what he might 
consider the bright days of the Consti- 
tution, when he finds, in a time of legal 
confiscation and legal plunder, a prece- 
dent to sanction any measure of appro- 
priation or spoliation, whether the pos- 
sessions partake of the nature of a trust, 
or of private property. A great many 
allusions had been made to Aldborough 
and Boroughbridge, which adjoin each 
other; but these boroughs had repeatedly 
sent to Parliament men of the most dis- 
tinguished talents. The preamble to the 
Bill stated, that it was expedient to abol- 
ish the right of Representation belonging 
to those boroughs. Was it forgotten, then, 
that these boroughs had given to the 
House some of its brightest ornaments ? 
The extensive knowledge and great legal 
learning of Lord Eldon found their way 
into Parliament through one of them— 
they first gave to Parliament the great 
wisdom and the splendid talent of Lord 
Mansfield, and it was by these means that 
this House was illumined by the powerful 
eloquence, the splendid renown, and the 
deathless glory of the elder Pitt. He 
took the words in the common mean- 
ing of the Act of Parliament, and claimed 
for these boroughs an acquittal of the 
charge made against them, in language 
which he would not give utterance to. 
Was it proper to strike boroughs from the 
Representative system that had given to 
Parliament such distinguished men ? They 
were now represented by men whose at- 
tainments were second to none in the 
House. Every hon. Member would join 
with him in applauding the high legal 
attainments and integrity of purpose of 
his hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Boroughbridge (Sir Charles Wetherell) ; 
as well as the learning and industry of his 
hon. and learned friend, the member for 
Aldborough (Mr. Fynes Clinton). With 
respect to his hon. friend near him (Mr. 
Sadler) it was unnecessary for him to speak 
in his praise; the extent of his knowledge 
—the acuteness of his understanding— 
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and the accuracy of his judgment were 
acknowledged by every person in the em- 
pire. The names of his hon. and learned 
friends would be handed down to posterity, 
with the names of Scott, Murray, and 
Pitt, as among the brightest ornaments of 
a British Parliament. Yet the places that 
elected them were to be struck from the 
records of Parliament, and no longer to 
have the privilege of sending Members to 
this House! In the place of such men, 
inconsiderable and ignorant persons would 
be sent to represent large constituent 
bodies. Under the present Bill, there 
would be, on each recurrence of an elec- 
tion, a renewal of revolutionary violence. 
The most eminent men who ever adorned 
the Legislature came into Parliament 
through the avenue afforded by the 
boroughs. He would challenge any one 
to point out the name of any person who 
ever represented the city of London, who 
could be put in fair comparison with either 
of the persons whom he had mentioned as 
having satin this House for Boroughbridge 
or Aldborough. Did the noble Lord ex- 
pect that his one million of new voters 
would return to the House a greater num- 
ber of Members possessed of more talent, 
consideration, and integrity, and more 
deserving the confidence of the country? 
He cared not whether the constituency 
were one million or seventy millions, but 
if the Reform did not add to the weight 
and consideration which the House en- 
joyed in the estimation of the country, it 
would not do the least good; while it 
would, at least, inflict all the evil of an 
extensive change. On several occasions 
the boroughs had rendered the most es- 
sential service to the country, by procuring 
admission to the House for members of 
the Government, who were unable to pro- 
cure seats for populous places. When the 
right hon, member for Tamworth lost his 
seat for the University of Oxford on intro- 
ducing the Catholic Relief Bill, he took 
refuge in what was called a rotten borough. 
But what would have been the conse- 
quence, if that right hon. Gentleman, the 
most efficient advocate of the Catholic 
Claims, had been unable to find a seat in 
Parliament? The Ministry would have 
been compelled to resign, and would prob- 
ably have been succeeded by those who 
were inimical to the Catholic Claims. By 
preventing the small boroughs from send- 
ing Members to Parliament, the House 
would shut out some of the most able and 
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popular men in the country from the Le- 
gislature, and would deprive itself of some 
of the most able defenders of the existing 
institutions. The hon. Baronet, the mem- 
ber for Westminster, from whom he al- 
ways regretted to differ, admitted, that the 
close-boroughs brought into Parliament 
men of ability, but he contended that, the 
Members were returned by an influence 
which made them adverse to the people. 
If any hon. Member would cast his eye 
over the names of the distinguished per- 
sons who had found their way into Parlia- 
ment by this means, he would be convinced 
that their conduct had exhibited no proof 
of this improper influence; on the contrary, 
most of these men—whether as regarded 
their station in society, their education 
and knowledge, their personal character, 
or their reputation and talents as States- 
men—were better adapted than perhaps 
any other men in the community to take 
part in the Legislature. If men more at- 
tached to republicanism than to tranquillity 
—the opponents of monarchical govern- 
ment—if men powerful for evil or for good 
—found their way into the House of Com- 
mons, by means unconnected with the 
settled institutions of the country, they 
would come prepared to subvert all those 
institutions. The history of past times 
had proved that such men had been influ- 
enced chiefly by ambition, and they had 
left behind them imperishable evidence of 
the fact. Lord Chatham and Mr. Fox 
were of that class; Sir Samuel Romilly 
and Mr. Canning, perhaps, likewise be- 
longed toit. If men like these found their 
way into power, and into the temple 
of the Legislature, who were not attached 
to the principles of the Constitution, con- 
nected with its institutions, nor identified 
with its interests, the result he anticipated 
would most assuredly take place. The 
lessons lately read to the world, proved the 
bad effects of the revolutionary spirit of 
the people, and shewed that their Sove- 
reignty was inconsistent with the Sove- 
reignty of the Crown. What lesson was 
taught by the Revolution which had 
agitated France for the last forty years, 
in which the energy and ambition of the 
people had been constantly opposed to the 
power of the Sovereign? If they considered 
the whole world occupied with change and 
reformation, they might draw instruction 
from experience. Ifthey looked to Europe, 
or to America, they would see the people 
everywhere engaged in what were properly 
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called revolutionary improvements. They 
would see, from one end of the world to 
the other, a struggle going on between the 
people and their governments. And of 
what nature was that struggle? The peo- 
ple demanded Representative Govern- 
ments ; they wished to establish their own 
Sovereignty ; and the monarchs who op- 
posed their wishes were styled bigotted. 
But what was the meaning conveyed by 
those terms? Simply this, that the peo- 
ple ought to have all the power. The So- 
vereignty of the people was inconsist- 
ent with the Sovereignty of the Legisla- 
ture, and, in direct opposition to the mo- 
narchical principle. Did not the present 
state of Europe furnish a melancholy 
proof of that fact? No country on the 
face of the globe, possessing an extended 
Representative system, had been able to 
maintain the shadow of an hereditary mo- 
narchy. The countries in which this con- 
junction had existed, had resolved them- 
selves either into a republic, or an absolute 
despotism. The struggle which had been in- 
cessant in France since the iirst calling toge- 
ther the National Assembly, had terminated 
in the expulsion of the elder branch of the 
late Bourbons from the throne. The late 
Monarch might perhaps be called a bigot ; 
and it might be said that he had governed 
France badly ; but what was the character 
of the present possessor of the throne ? 
He was no bigotted Monarch—he was an 
enlightened upholder of popular principle, 
and proceeded in the van of the intelli- 
gence of the age. But was his throne 
secure? Look at the discussions which 
occupied the attention of the French 
nation. One proposition was, to abolish 
the hereditary peerage, and another to es- 
tablish three Chambers instead of two; and 
with examples of this kind before their 
eyes, was that a fit time to cast our institu- 
tions into the general furnace of revolution. 
He conceived that the House ought on no 
account to place itself in the van of inno- 
vation, and ought to hold fast by those in- 
stitutions which it was madly proposed tolay 
aside as rubbish. Those institutions, which 
had challenged the praise of all the best men 
the country had produced, should be 
looked to as the beacon of safety to the 
nation, and, instead of building up new 
systems, the House should steadily oppose 
the blind career of those who were bent 
upon trying experiments on the Constitu- 
tion. He was of opinion, that to effect 
with advantage any modification in our in- 
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stitutions, they ought to proceed gradually 
step by step, and not take a second step 
till they were fully assured by experience, 
that the first was in the right path -that 
he conceived to be the only plan of giving 
security to the country, and of maintaining 
inviolable the privileges of the Peers, and 
the stability of the Throne. That House 
had no right to make experiments upon 
British liberty—no right to make so great 
and sweeping a change in that part of the 
Constitution, as to destroy the sources of 
its own power. There was, indeed, no 
limits to the power of Parliament, in 
the broad and general sense ; it might abo- 
lish even the prerogatives of the Crown, or 
suppress the privileges of the Peers; but its 
right was different from its power. The 
King, in his Speech from the Thecne, called 
upon the House to have a due considera- 
tion to the acknowledged principles of the 
Constitution, which principles include the 
—" of the Crown, as established by 
aw, the authority of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and the rights and liberties of 
the people. That Speech recommended 
the maintenance of every power, and every 
portion of power and privilege, as by law 
established; and in this sense he denied 
the right of the House of Commons to do 
aught to the detriment of those privileges. 
The prerogatives of the Crown rest on no 
other foundation than the privileges of Par- 
liament, and to abolish the former and to 
extinguish the latter, would be found to be 
the same thing. It was a prerogative of 
the Crown to call Parliament together and 
to dissolve it—to make war and to con- 
clude treaties. Did they propose to abo- 
lish those prerogatives ? Parliament had no 
right to do so; it had never interfered 
with the great prerogatives ofthe Crown, and 
neither had it any right to interfere with 
the privileges of the people. It was the 
prerogative of the Crown to call together 
the Parliament; but it was also the privi- 
lege of the first borough which stood on the 
list of proscription—the Borough of Ald- 
borough—established by the same law—to 
return two Members to this House. The 
Constitution gave Representatives to bo- 
roughs which possessed but few inhabit- 
ants, and excluded larger populations from 
Representation. That was called an ano- 
maly, a state of things contrary to the 
rights of man, and opposed to common 
sense ; but the Constitution never founded 
the right of Representation on numbers, 
A century ago Old Sarum was, in respect 
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to population, what it is now; yet Mr.! pleasure of the House to adjourn the 


Locke asserted, that Parliament had no 
right to disfranchise it; and though from 
that day to this, other places had conti- 
nued to increase in population, they had 
never been invested with the power of 
sending Members to Parliament. If, upon 
the ground of such examples being con- 
trary to common sense, they cast aside the 
Constitution, it would be easy to find ex- 
amples still more contrary to common 
sense and the rights of man, both in the 
Constitution and in the measure now be- 
fore the House. There was a rumour 
abroad, to which, before sitting down, he 
must advert, viz. that Ministers intended 
to elect a number of new Representatives 
into the other House (for so he must call 
the creation of new Peers), for the purpose 
of carrying this measure. He did not be- 
lieve the rumour. Surely they could not 
have the audacity—the profligacy—to 
do this. When they were called on to 
reform the state of the Representation in 
that House, merely because the number of 
the electors was small, were they to 
have the spectacle of the Prime Minis- 
ter or his Cabinet electing new Represent- 
atives into the other House of Parliament, 
when that constituency was so much 
smaller? That would indeed be a viola- 
tion of all the principles of the Constitu- 
tion. The power of creating Peers was 
given to the Crown to enable it to reward 
men who had distinguished themselves, or 
to elevate to high honours the first men 
among the Commoners of the country ; 
but it was not given for the purpose of en- 
abling it to carry a measure in Parlia- 
ment. If ten Peers might be created for 
one purpose, twenty might be created for 
another. Ifso, that portion of the Legisla- 
ture would be absorbed by the Crown. 
If, on the other hand, a system of deciding 
merely by numbers was to go on, from the 
people, and not from that House, would 
this question receive its final adjudication ? 
If they adopted this measure, they would, 
as the right hon. member for Tamworth had 
said, open the floodgates of Revolution, 
which would overflow every prerogative of 
the Crown—every privilege of Parliament, 
and every right of the people. 

Mr. James E. Gordon rose to move an 
Adjournment of the Debate. 

The Speaker—To what time ? 

Mr. Hunt—To-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock. 
Lord Althorp said, that if it was the 








question, the adjournment must take 
place; but he must say, that this discussion 
was completely unexpected. He appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite, whe- 
ther he had not agreed, that one full dis- 
cussion on the principle of the Bill would 
be sufficient. He was not surprised that 
there were hon. Gentlemen who did not 
agree with him on this subject; but having 
already expressed his opinion, he rose then 
only for the purpose of opposing this Ad- 
journment. He was aware that it would be 
impossible, at that hour, for the House to 
do more than resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee, for form’s sake; but after the dis- 
cussion this question had undergone, he 
thought he did not ask too much, in 
urging them to adopt that course. If the 
hon. Gentleman wished to speak on the 
question of the merits of the Bill, he should 
not object to his doing so; but he would 
oppose the Adjournment, and take the 
sense of the House upon the question. 

Colonel Wood observed, that although 
the principle had been discussed on the 
Second Reading, they had now got to the 
period when the details of the Bill ought 
to be examined. There were several 
Members, and he among the number, 
anxious to deliver their sentiments on 
those details ; and they considered they 
ought to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity for doing so, before the Speaker left 
the Chair. At this late hour of the night, 
he thought enough had been done, and 
he should therefore vote for the Ad- 
journment. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was of opinion, that 
the discussion ought to proceed for the 
present ; and that the farther discussion 
of the principle, on this occasion, was not 
irregular. At all events, he hoped the 
Adjournment would not be persisted in. 

Sir R. Peel agreed with the noble Lord, 
that it had been understood that one dis- 
cussion of the principle, on the Second 
Reading, would be sufficient. At the 
same time, hon. Members who had not 
had an opportunity to deliver their senti- 
ments on a former occasion, were at per- 
fect liberty to speak at large on the princi- 
ple. It was then only twelve o’clock, and 
the Debate might be continued for some 
time. He for one would be no party to 
any thing like a vexatious delay. 

Lord Althorp repeated, that he would 
not consent to an Adjournment, and 
would divide the House. 
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Sir £. B. Sugden said, that the true 
way to shorten the Debate was, to give 
every Member a fair hearing. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham said, that several 
Members yet wished to be heard, and 
were desirous of giving their opinions on the 
principle of the measure. They had 
yet had no opportunity of doing so ; and 
many felt uneasy at the manner of pro- 
ceeding with the Bill. 

Mr. James E. Gordon, although he had 
no wish whatever to cause unnecessary de- 
lay, meant to persist in his Motion that 
the further Debate be adjourned. 

The question was then put, that the 
Debate be adjourned till to-morrow, and 
the House divided. 

For the Adjournment 102; Against it 
328—Majority 226. 
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Williamson, Sir II. 
Willoughby, Sir HH. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wood, M. 
Wood, J. 
Wood, C. 
Wrangham, D. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wyse, T. 


Minority. 

Burrard, George 
Churchill, Lord 
Clerk, Sir George 
Clive, Lord 

Clinton, FE. J. F. 
Cockburn, Sir G. 
Cole, Hon. Arthur 
Cole, Lord 

Conolly, Colonel 
Croker, Rt. Hon. J.W. 
Cumming, Sir W. G. 
Cust, Hon. Capt. P. 
Cust, Hon. Capt. E. 
Davidson, Duncan 
Dawkins, James 
Dering, Sir E. 
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Lyon, D. 
Maitland, fin. Cap.A. 
Maitland, Lord 
Maxwell, H. 
Miller, W. I. 
Mills, W. 
Morgan, C. M. R. 
Peach, N. W. 
Pearse, J. 
Pelham, C, 
Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval, S. 


Douglas, Charles 
Douro, Marquis of 
Drake, T. T. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Dundas, R. A. 
Fane, IIon. I. 8. 
Farrand, R. 
Ferrand, W. 
Forbes, Sir C. 
Forrester, Hon. C. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Freshfield, J. W. 


Gordon, Colonel J. Pollington, Lord 
Gordon, J. E. Pringle, A. 
Ifandcock, R. Sadler, M. T. 
Harris, Capt. G. Scarlett, Sir J. 
Holdsworth, J. Severn, J.C. 


Hunt, H. 
Ingestrie, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. IH. Bart. 
Jolliffe, Colonel I. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. T., 
Bart. 
Kearsley, J. I. 
Kemmis, T. A. 
Kenyon, Hon. L. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knight, J. L. 


Sibthorp, Col.C.D.W. 
Stewart, C. 
Stormont, Lord 
Sugden, Sir E. 
Taylor, W. 
Trench, Col. F. W. 
Tullamore, Lord 
Walrond, B. 

West, F.R. 
Wetherell, Sir C. 
Wood, Colonel T. 


Lefroy, A. Wynn, J. 
Lefroy, Dr. T. Wynn, C. W.G. 
Lindsay, Colonel J. Young, J. 


From this time till after three o’clock, 
strangers were excluded from the Gallery. 
A desultory discussion took place during 
the period, and several divisions, of which 
the following is believed to be an accurate 
account :— 

The question was again put, that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair; whereupon 
it was proposed by Mr. Cresset Pelham, 
that the House do now adjourn, The 
House divided on the Amendment— 

Ayes 90; Noes 286—Majority 196. 

Question again put that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair— 

Sir Charles Wetherell rose, and moved 
that the Debate be adjourned to Thursday. 

Lord Tullamore said, it was his in- 
tention to support the Motion, and ex- 
pressed his determination to move a fur- 
ther Adjournment ; as the noble Lord op- 
posite, by the course he had pursued, had 
endeavoured to check free discussion. 

Lord Althorp assured the noble Lord, 
that he had not made any such statements 
as the noble Lord attributed tohim. The 
noble Lord had said, that it was his wish 
to stop free discussion on this great sub- 
ject. He would appeal to the House, 


whether the question had not received the 


most ample, and the fairest possible 
attention. He had consented to adjourn- 
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ments in every case, where, by doing so, 
that object could be promoted ; but, on 
the present occasion, he should be wanting 
in his duty, if he did not mark the opinion 
which he entertained of the Motion now 
made, by continuing his opposition to it. 

Colonel Davies said, that it was im- 
possible to mistake the motives which 
prompted the motion for adjournment. 
The motion was made to create delay, and 
throw obstacles in the way of the great 
measure under consideration. The coun- 
try would understand what was meant, 
and the public would duly appreciate, both 
the conduct of his noble friend in resisting 
such a course, and that of those who 
sought to pursue it. 

Sir J, Brydges said, the question did not 
appear to him to have received sufficient 
discussion ; the question of Reform cer- 
tainly had, but the question now under 
discussion was, whether Counsel should 
be heard at the bar. 

Lord G. Lennox said, that the inter- 
ruptions which had been complained of, 
as having been given to the hon. member 
for Boroughbridge’s speech, could not 
have taken place, for he had counted 
eighteen hon. Gentlemen asleep during 
different parts of it, including the right 
hon. member for Tamworth, and the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir C. Forbes declared he would not act 
under amask, but would fight underan able 
leader, if one could be found. He had 
fought to the utmost, and would still con- 
tinue to persevere. He only wished he 
could turn Ministers out. His object was 
to throw out the Bill and Ministers too. 

Mr. Lefroy hoped, that he might seize 
the moment of good humour to propose 
that both sides should now consent to 
adjourn. 

Alderman Waithman hoped, that the 
Ministers would have the firmness to resist 
the motion foran adjournment, Thecountry 
could not mistake the true motives which 
actuated those who brought it forward. 
What was the use of continued discussion ? 
He had listened to all that had passed 
to-night; he had heard a most sudorific 
speech from the hon. member for Borough- 
bridge, and what was the result? Nothing 
but a repetition of what he had heard be- 
fore. 

Mr. G. Bankes hoped that the discussion 
might now be brought to a close. 

Lord Ingestrie proposed that the mem- 
ber for Boroughbridge should withdraw 
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his motion, on an understanding that no 
further proceeding should take place to- 
wards continuing the present discussion. 

Lord Althorp said, as it was now too 
late to proceed with the debate, he did 
not contemplate any further proceedings, 
and would agree to the noble Lord’s pro- 
position. 

Lord Stormont refused to be a party to 
withdrawing the motion. 

Lord John Russell stated the incon- 
venience of having no person with whom 
an arrangement for facilitating the business 
of the House could be made. He had 
fixed this day for going into the Com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill, on an under- 
standing with the right hon. member for 
Tamworth, that the House should do so, 
and he should have fixed an earlier day if 
he had not believed that this understanding 
would have been adhered to by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Spencer Perceval would consent 
to the motion being withdrawn, upon an 
understanding, that the debate could again 
be resumed to-morrow on the Speaker 
leaving the Chair. 

Sir C, Wetherell would not consent to 
withdraw his motion. 

The House divided. 

For Sir Charles Wetherell’s Amend- 
ment 63; Against it 235—Majority 172. 

The question was again put, that the 
Speaker leave the Chair. 

Lord Brudenell said, when the hon. 
member for Dundalk first moved the ad- 
journment, he thought it was too early, 
and they had better let business proceed, 
but as certain Members had unfairly 
created uproar and confusion, he felt it 
his duty to convince the Ministers that 
they on that side of the House were not to 
be browbeaten. He begged leave there- 
fore to move, that the debate be adjourned 
until this day at five o’clock. If he were 
defeated, he would sit there till five o’clock 
the next day. 

The motion being seconded, the question 
was put. 

Lord Althorp said, that he did not 
think the noble Lord had any reason for 
his motion, because his object to make the 
House hear the debate, having been gained, 
he hoped that the noble Lord would then 
allow the Speaker to leave the Chair, 

Mr. Courtenay begged to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Lord. There was an 


impression on his mind, that if he would 
use his influence to allow a discussion at 
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the next sitting, on the question then be- 
fore the House, the present embarrassment 
might be avoided. He thought this was 
reasonable and usual, especially on con- 
sidering the short discussion that had taken 
place, and the number of hon. Gentlemen 
who wished to speak on the question. If 
the noble Lord did not agree to this he 
must desert his colours, to his motion 
under which he had sailed the last hour. 

Lord Althorp said, the opposition was 
very factious, because it was open to any 
Member to pursue the course advised by 
the hon. Member. 

Lord Ebrington wished to know why 
the opposition was continued, as no object 
could be gained by it. 

An Hon. Member said, the House was 
evidently struggling on a false point of 
honour. Did any Gentleman believe he 
would acquire a greater claim on the at- 
tention of the House by wearing out those 
hon. Members who had serious business 
to transact. These Gentlemen, for in- 
stance, who had public business in Com- 
mittees to attend to, they certainly would 
not be induced to attend to speeches from 
protracting the sitting of the House. 

Colonel Wood said, he had risen in all 
the divisions against adjourning, and 
he now begged to remind the noble Lord 
(Althorp) that the Government had always, 
after such a struggle, given way, and to 
suggest the propriety of its then doing so. 


He had witnessed many of these absurd | 


disputes in the course of his parliamentary 
career. They always led to a most un- 
profitable waste of time. He was aware 
that such motions were the only protection 
the minority had; nevertheless, if the 
amendment was pressed he would vote 
with the noble Lord, should he resist the 
Motion for an adjournment. 

Mr. Stanley agreed with the gallant 
Colonel, that the privilege of moving an 
Adjournment was one of the most valuable 
privileges of the minority; but he re- 
quested hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
to consider whether they might not strain 
their opposition and their valuable privi- 
lege of moving the adjournment too far. 
The only difference between them was as to 
a point of form, and not to any substantial 
advantage on either side. He thought the 
Minority of 63 should give way to the 
Majority of 235. The minority would 


lose nothing, and the majority would gain 
nothing but the advantage of not yielding. 
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If the minority would consent to the 
House going into a Committee, pro forma, 
the House would be as ready to hear 
the opponents of the measure when it 
came next under discussion, as if they 
were not to go into a Committee at that 
time. 

Sir Charles Wethereli said, since he 
had been a Member of the House, he had 
never heard the question of Adjourn- 
ment put on that ground before. If he 
recollected right he had known the question 





of adjournment moved five times in one 
night by the hon. Gentlemen who had 
taunted them with factious opposition. 


| He thought the motion might stand ad- 


journed till five o’clock, as he considered 
it for the advantage of the country that 
the debate should be adjourned. He had 
chosen this path to shew the public that 
the Opposition would not be put down by 
clamour, but would assert their privileges 
of being heard. Such motions had been 
frequently made by the Ministers when 
they were in Opposition. 

Lord Althorp had never moved an ad- 
journment when in Opposition, and had 
seldom supported such a motion. He had 
seldom seen a case important enough to 
warrant a minority in insisting on an ad- 
journment. He could not, consistently 
with his duty to those Gentlemen who 
supported him, give way. 

Mr. Spencer Perceval said, he had 
hitherto voted in the minority, to maintain 
the principle of fair discussion, but as an 
| assurance was now given, that the minority 
| would have a right to address the House 
again, when the Bill was in Committee, the 
case was altered. He should then vote 
with the noble Lord (Althorp) and would 
have done so before, had he expressed 
himself in the terms he had now adopted. 

Mr. Praed said, he had hitherto given 
his vote in opposition to the principle that 
the debate should terminate at twelve 
o'clock, but it appeared now, they were 
only required to consent to the motion for 
going into a Committee, to satisfy the 
dignity of the opposite party, which he, 
for one, could not agree to. 

There were loud calls for “ Question !” 
before the hon. Member concluded, and on 
his sitting down, strangers were again 
ordered to withdraw. 

On a division there appeared, 

For the Adjournment 44; Against it 214 
—Majority 170. 
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List of the Minority. 


Attwood, M. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Bankes, G. Jolliffe, Colonel H. 
Boldero, F. G. Lefroy, Dr. T. 
Bruce, C. C. L. Lefroy, A 
Brudenell, Lord Lowther, J. H. 
Brydges, Sir J. Maitland, Hon. Capt. 


Burge, W. Maitland, Viscount 
Cole, Hon. A. Maxwell, H. 
Cole, Lord Peach, N. W. 
Courtenay, Rt. Hon. Pearse, J. 

® FF Pelham Cressett 


Cumming, Sir W., Bt. 
Davidson, D. 

Dering, Sir E. C. Bart. 
Encombe, Viscount 
Fane, Hon. H. S. 
Forbes, Sir C. 
Fremantle, Sir T., Bt. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gordon, J. E. 
Gordon, Colonel J. 
Harris, Captain G. 
Herbert, Hon. E.C,H. Wynn, C. W.G. 
Hodgson, F. Wynne, J. 


Sir Charles Wetherell said, after the 
repetition of the majority in favour of 
Ministers, he trusted they would now 
grant the minority the privilege to which 
they were entitled, and no longer oppose 
the adjournment of the House ; they would 
derive no advantage from persevering in 
their present course. He moved that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The Attorney-General expressed his 
hope that his noble friend would persevere 
to the last in opposing the Motion for ad- 
journment. The conduct of the Oppo- 
sition was a great abuse of the important 
privilege of the minority ; they proceeded 
on the principle that at two o’clock some 
hon. Gentleman fancied he was not re- 
ceiving a proper degree of attention, and 
he persevered, consequently, with his friends 
in throwing every obstacle in the way of 
public business. They must not submit 
to this proceeding; and he trusted, there- 
fore, that all who were of his opinion 
would determine to keep their seats to the 
last. For the consequence of yielding 
would be, that the same course which 
the Opposition had now taken, they would 
take on Wednesday, and on Thursday; 
that the same course which they had 
taken on the 12th of July, they would 
take on the 12th of August, on the 12th 
of September, and so on, until, by these 
repeated delays, on affected pretexts, they 
would defeat the great and important 
measure which had been brought forward 


Perceval, Colonel 
Pollington Viscount 
Praed, W. M. 
Pringle, A. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Stormont, Lord 
Trench, Colonel F, W. 
Tullamore, Lord 
Walrond, B. 
West, F. R. 
Wetherell, Sir C, 
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Mr. Cressett Pelham observed, that on 
former occasions a minority had success- 
fully persevered in a similar course, and 
trusted they would do so in the present 
instance. He remembered the then hon. 
Member for Durham dividing the House 
seven times on the introduction of a 
measure which the then Government were 
anxious to hasten through the House. 
He trusted Gentlemen, taking that case as 
a guide, would divide over and over again 
before they would submit to see any further 
stage of the Bill proceeded with. 

Mr. John Campbell expressed his hope, 
that the noble Lord the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not yield to this 
most improper and unconstitutional at- 
tempt on the part of the opponents of the 
Bill. They had heard it said, that in con- 
formity with ancient practice, the adjourn- 
ment should be allowed; and it was un- 
doubtedly of consequence that the customs 
and usages of the House should be ob- 
served ; but in the present case it was im- 
portant toconsider what induced the Oppo- 
sition to act in the manner they had done. 
Was their object the legitimate one of pro- 
tecting the rights and privileges of the 
minority? Far from it; as a proof of 
which they were deserted by their leader, 
who had been in bed these five hours. 
On the last division, the minority had 
amounted only to forty-four, and it was 
decreasing on every occasion. Their 
privilege had been made a sword not a 
shield. The hon. and learned member 
for Boroughbridge had proposed that the 
present discussion should resolve itself into 
this question, ‘ which party was wrong ?” 
He should be happy to join issue on this 
plea, for he believed it would fully justify 
the course pursued by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. During the last five hours they 
had had five divisions, on each of which 
the minority had decreased. He trusted 
that it would decline still more, and that 
he should have the pleasure of seeing the 
Speaker leave the Chair for the temporary 
formation of the Committee on the Bill. 
An Hon. Member said, that the Attorney 
General, in the course of the evening, ob- 
served, that Gentlemen who were opposed 
to the Bill would lose no opportunity of 
discussing its merits, by allowing it to go 
into Committee. Why, then, did Ministers 
continue to oppose the adjournment? 
They could not get more forward by that 
course. The cause of these repeated Mo- 





by his Majesty’s Government. 
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tions for adjournment was the very im- 
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proper refusal of the House to hear the 
hon. member for Dundalk. The friends 
of the measure throughout had not been 
desirous to hear any but their own sup- 
porters, which evinced no great degree 
of argumentative strength. He therefore 
maintained, that if those who were op- 
posed to the Bill, and who felt it to be their 
duty to advocate the rights of the persons 
who sent them there, thought proper to 
take the course which they had adopted, 
they had a perfect right to do so. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that the ad- 
journment was proposed at the unusually 
early hour of twelve, after it had been de- 
cided but a few nights before that public 
business should commence at five and 
terminate at one. 
for adjournment, therefore, could not have 
arisen in consequence of the hour to which 
the original Debate had been protracted. 
He denied, that any interruption had been 
given to the hon. member for Dundalk, 
whose sentiments would have been listened 
to with the utmost patience. There had 
been some little impatience in the House, 
but there was no interruption attempted 
or intended. Every effort was made to 
induce him to proceed, but he refused to 
do so. 

Lord Althorp, in answer to those who 
contended, that to abandon the motions 
for adjournment, would be to admit one 
step of the Bill, and to allow that it was 
proper that the Speaker should leave the 
Chair, observed, that that was not the 
case. That the Bill should go into a Com- 
mittee was determined immediately after 
it had been read a second time; and the 
only question to decide, therefore, was, 
when it should go into the Committee ? 
If the House were now to go into the 
Committee pro forma, any hon. Member 
might again address the House on the re- 
commitment of the Bill to-morrow, or 
for whatever day that recommitment might 
be fixed; and as that would be a new 
motion, the opponents of the Bill would 
enjoy the advantage of having the oppor- 
tunity of repeating on that new occasion 
the speeches which they had made on the 
present. 

Sir Edward Kerrison was resolved to 
persevere. If the elder Members of the 
House felt inclined to go into the Com- 
mittee on account of the lateness of the 


hour, he trusted the younger ones would. 


remain and support motions for an ad- 
journment till they succeeded. 


The continued Motions | 
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Mr. Maberly said, it was clear, that one 
side must give way. Now, when it was 
known that an arrangement had been 
made with the leader of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, that the Bill should go into 
the Committee that night, he thought 
that, out of deference to that right hon. 
Gentleman, his friends might concede the 
point; a proceeding which, in his opinion, 
would be highly honourable to them. If 
they objected to do so, it would be quite 
clear, that the arrangement made with the 
right hon. Baronet did not meet with the 
approbation of his own party. 

Sir Robert Inglis was of opinion, as the 
noble Lord had said, that he should merely 
move, that the Bill should go into the 
Cominittee pra forma, that the case was 
on a different footing from that on which 
it formerly stood. For many reasons he 
felt inclined to agree to this course ; at the 
same time he had recognized the propriety 
of adjourning in the early part of the 
evening, on observing that the hon. 
member for Dundalk did not receive the 
‘He therefore 
suggested to hon. Gentlemen the propriety 
of no longer resisting the Motion. The 
only question was as to the propriety of 
going into a Committee at all, but as that 
question had been decided on a former 
evening, he hoped no farther opposition 
would be made to then going into the 
Committee pro forma. 

Mr. Praed said, that whatever deference 
he might be disposed to pay to the right 
hon, Baronet to whom the hon. Gentleman 
opposite had alluded, his conduct could 
not be regulated by whatever might, per- 
haps, have been the opinion of that right 
hon. Gentleman four hours ago. As Mi- 
nisters would gain a step by the House 
assenting to go into the Committee that 
night, he should support the adjournment. 
The very step which the Ministers wished 
to gain, was that which he and his friends 
wished togo on discussing. If there were 
nothing but a point of form involved in 
this discussion, he would not object to 
letting Ministers have the advantage of 
it: but it was a point of substantial ad- 
vantage, and therefore he would not yield 
it. It had been said, that the privilege of 
moving the adjournment, which was in- 
tended as a shield for the Minority, had, 
upon this occasion, be enused as a sword : 
he saw no reason why it should not. 
In the words of Herace he would say— 
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<6 Me veluti custodiet ensis 
Vagina tectus. Quem cur distringere coner 
Tutus ab infestis latronibus ?”’ 

Lord Brudenell thought it very im- 
probable that his right hon. friend should 
have given such a pledge as that which 
had been adverted to. Were they to go, 
at four o’clock in the morning, into a Com- 
mittee on a Bill, the discussions on which 
would last five weeks, merely because his 
Majesty’s Government thought it a point 
of dignity to persevere? He trusted they 
would be successfully resisted, for he was 
one of those who were determined not to 
withdraw the Motion for adjournment 
while he could get one single Member to 
join him, 

Mr. Maberly had not said, that the 
right hon. Baronet had made the pledge 
to which he had alluded, to him (Mr. 
Maberly) personally. But the arrange- 
ment had been made by a noble Lord on 
the other side of the House, to whom he 
would appeal in confirmation of his state- 
ment. 

Lord Althorp confirmed the statement 
which had just been made by his hon. 
friend; such an understanding as that to 
which he had alluded, did subsist between 
the hon. Baronet and himself. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that if his 
right hon. friend had acquiesced in allow- 
ing the Bill to go into a Committee that 
night, he had merely expressed his own 
individual opinion, without reference to 
the conduct of any other hon. Member 

Mr. Fynes Clinton said, that as it would 
be competent to any hon. Member to 
express his sentiments on the Motion for 
the Speaker leaving the Chair to-morrow ; 
and as the noble Lord had pledged him- 
self that no attempt should be made to 
interrupt any hon. Member in so de- 
livering his sentiments, he did not see any 
advantage which would be derived from a 
further perseverance in opposing the noble 
Lord’s proposition. At the same time, he 
thought that Ministers would have acted 
more gracefully if they had conceded the 
point, and had not shown so much perti- 
nacity upon it. They were so elated, 
however, by their majorities, that it was 
not surprising their conduct had not been 
so judicious as it might have been. 

Lord Stormont was sorry that he must 
differ from his hon, and learned friend who 
had just spoken, in thinking that the oppo- 
sition to the course which had been so 
perseveringly pressed by his Majesty’s 
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Ministers might now cease; in proof of 
which he would move, that the Debate be 
adjourned until Thursday, at five o’clock. 
A division immediately took place :— 
For the Adjournment 37; Against it 


203 Majority—166. 


List of the Minority. 


Attwood, M. 
Bankes, G. 

Best, Hon. W. S. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Brydges, Sir J. 
Burrard, G. 
Cole, Hon, A. 
Cole, Lord 
Churchill, Lord 


Cumming, Sir W. G. 


Baronet. 
Dering, Sir E. 
Fane, Hon. Il. 
Ferrand, W. 
Forbes, Sir C. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gordon, Colonel J. 
Gordon, Captain J. 
Harris, Captain G. 


Inglis, Sir R. H. Bart. 


Kearsley, J. H. 
Lefroy, A. 
Maxwell, I. 
Miller, W. H. 
Morgan, C. M. R. 
Pearse, J. 
Pelham, Cressett 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pollington, Lord 
Praed, W. M. 
Pringle, A. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Stewart, C. 
Stormont, Lord 
Trench, Colonel F. W. 
Tullamore, Lord 
Walrond, B. 
Wetherell, Sir C. 
Wynn, J. 

Young, J. 





Jolliffe, Sir W. Bart. 


The question was then again put, that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair. 

Mr. Praed moved, that this Debate be 
adjourned to Friday next, at six o’clock. 

Mr. James was glad that the House 
had divided so frequently, for it clearly 
proved the factious nature of the present 
opposition. The people of Glasgow might 
now hoist their black flag as soon as 
they pleased. The real question before 
the country was simply this—shall the 
power of voting away the liberty and pro- 
perty of the country be given to those who 
are ready to pay the highest price for 
rotten boroughs. He trusted, therefore, 
the noble Lord would persevere in his de- 
termination to resist the factious conduct 
of the Gentlemen who opposed the Bill. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, he was not 
what the hon. Gentleman called a Mem- 
ber for a rotten borough, but he opposed 
the Bill upon principle, because he be- 
lieved it to be mischievous, dangerous, 
and unconstitutional. As an independent 
Member, he protested against the lan- 
guage of hon. Gentlemen, who stigmatised 
his conduct in common with all those 
who stood forward boldly, and manfully, 
to oppose this destructive measure, by 
applying to them the term “ factious.” 

Lord Tullamore rejoiced, that there was 
still a party in the House which, so long as it 
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had political existence, would defend the 
rights of the minority toassert their privilege 
of moving an adjournment. The Oppo- 
sition had been urged to this course most 
reluctantly, He had understood the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say, that 
the minority must eventually succeed in 
this course; and therefore, though it was 
but for a trifle, he should pursue his former 
career, and support this amendment. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, he was determined 
to persevere and support the amendment, 
although one of the unfortunate few who 
remained. With the exulting majorities 
which the Government had obtained, it 
oucht to take for its motto— 

*« Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” 
But it would do no such thing. It was 
not content with dancing in and out of the 
House with a comic train of attendants, 
exulting and triumphing in their superi- 
ority—it must also clamour its opponents 
into silence. What the minority had that 
night done to maintain their own con- 
sistency and independence, was precisely 
what had been done by the noble Lords 
and the hon. Gentlemen opposite when 
they were placed in similar circumstances. 
During the period to which his own recol- 
lection extended, the maximum of the 
number of times which motions of ad- 
journment had been successively made by 
them, and carried to a division, was five 
or six. Some hon. Members, however, 
remembered a score of successive divisions 
having taken place on a motion of ad- 
journment. When he and his friends had 
got up to this Opposition standard—when 
they had divided a score of times, it 
would then be time enough for them to 
consider how to proceed. But until they 
had completed the full number of twenty, 
Jet not Ministers think that this motion, 
which originated in the refusal to give a 
patient hearing to the hon. member for 
Dundalk, would be abandoned. The 
noble Lord and his triumphant major- 
ity, should have frequent opportunities 
of quitting the House, like a comet with 
its tail, and of returning to a renewal of 
the same exercise. 

Mr. Hume observed, that men might 
live long and learn little. The hon. and 
learned Member opposite had lived long 
and had learnt little of his own situation 
oc that of his party. He seemed perfectly 
jgnorant of the situation which had uni- 
formly induced the majority, in cases of 
this kind, to give way. The minority in 
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which he (Mr. Hume) had been when 
such amendments were proposed, was a 
minority contending against an unpopular 
Ministry. Here the situation was quite 
the reverse. It was a popular Ministry 
contending with an Opposition consisting 
of a handful of factious men. 

Lord Stormont denied, that he proposed 
these amendments from faction. He did 
it to teach a lesson to those on the other 
side of the House. He would give them 
a few more lessons out of his spelling- 
book, and would not give up his situation 
of schoolmaster so long as a single Mem- 
ber could be found to second his amend- 
ments. 

Mr. C. Wood asked, to what other mo- 
tive but faction could they attribute such 
conduct as had been pursued by hon. 
Gentlemen? He had divided on questions 
of adjournment before, but always with 
the distinction remarked by the hon. 
member for Middlesex. It was a popular 
minority, contesting with an unpopular 
Government. 

Mr. Spencer Perceval implored the 
House to consider the situation of the 
Speaker, and intreated one of the con- 
flicting parties to give way out of con- 
sideration to that illustrious individual. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that factious 
motives had been attributed to those who 
supported the adjournment. He dis- 
claimed any motive of the sort; he con- 
ceived it their duty to persevere in the 
course they had begun. If, therefore, 
the noble Lord, the member for Wood- 
stock, flagged in his determination to go 
on, he would take the matter up, and per- 
sist in moving the same amendment. 

Mr. Kennedy thought the country would 
know how to appreciate a proceeding so 
characteristic of Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. In their zeal for ad- 


journment, they had already exhausted 


every device the forms of the House al- 
lowed. They wanted to procure delay 
until Wednesday or Thursday, and having 
wholly failed, another Gentleman was 
found to move, that the debate should be 
adjourned to Friday. He trusted his 
Majesty’s Government would not give way, 
but resist all such proceedings. 

Mr. George Robinson was sorry the hon. 
member for Tiverton had not, five hours 
ago put the observation which he had just 
made, regarding the Speaker, to the Gen- 
tlemen of his own party. He thought 
they had now got to that point, that if 
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Government gave way, it would never be 
able to carry the Reform Bill. It was 
asserting a monstrous doctrine to say, 
that a small minority was to outweigh a 
majority which was increasing on every 
division. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman was perfectly 
satisfied, the conduct of the Opposition 
would have a powerful effect on the 
country at large, and more particularly in 
London, where a rumour had been afloat, 
that the opponents of the measure in- 
tended to pursue some vexatious and 
factious course. A general impression 
had existed, that some extraordinary step 
would be taken to obstruct the Bill, and 
the people would now see how completely 
their expectations were fulfilled. The 
matter had now arrived at a point from 
which it would be unpardonable for the 
Government to give way, and if the deter- 
mination to carry the Bill into Committee 
were abandoned, he should be ashamed to 
look his constituents in the face. 

Lord Kennedy declared, he was not 
actuated by factious motives in support- 
ing the motion for adjournment; he had 
voted against the proposal for the first 
adjournment, because he thought, at that 
hour, they might still continue to con- 
sider the Bill. But as time advanced, 
and there was no probability of resuming 
the debate with advantage, he had changed 
his course. But now, when it was pro- 
posed to adjourn the debate until Friday, 
he must return again to his former course, 
lest, by lending himself to the support of 
such a motion, he might appear to have 
been actuated by factious motives, a spirit 
by which he hoped never to be guided. 

Mr. Fane said, they were disputing 
about a shadow. He did uot see why 
factious motives should be attributed to 
the minority in particular. As there 
appeared no probability of either party 
giving way, it would be well if some kind 
of compromise could be made. Nothing 
could be more absurd than the point they 
were then contesting. 

An Hon. Member said, he was not ac- 
quainted with the forms of the House, but 
as there appeared no probability of set- 
tling the point in dispute, it would be well 
for the hon. Gentleman to withdraw his 
Amendment, and allow the hon. member 
for Dundalk to go on. 

Mr. James E. Gordon did not rise to 
comply with the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman, but simply to state, that his 
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intention to speak at midnight could have 
nothing to do with the series of adjourn- 
ments since moved. As he could not 
obtain a hearing then, he had proposed an 
adjournment, but with no intention of 
connecting it with the proceedings which 
had since taken place. He was of opinion, 
however, the parties who had done so had 
acted right, since it was the duty of every 
one to see the subject fully and amply 
discussed. 

An Hon. Member hoped, they intended 
to continue to move adjournments until 
the noble Lord would consent to the 
debate being postponed: it was now 
obviously too late to go on with the 
debate, he would therefore suggest, that 
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the other Orders of the Day be read. 

The House then divided on the motion, 
that the debate be adjourned until Friday. 
Ayes 25; Noes 187—Majority 162. 


List of the Majority. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Adam, Admiral C. 
Althorp, Viscount 
Atherley, Arthur 
Baring, Sir T., Bart. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnett, C. J. 


Bayniun, Capt. 8. A. 


Belfast, Earl of 
Benett, J. 

Berkeley, Captain 
Bernal, R. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Blake, Sir F., Bart. 
Blamire, W. 
Blankney, W. 
Blount, Sir C., Bart. 


Bouverie, Hon. D. P. 


Boyle, Ilon. J. 
Brabazon, Viscount 
Brayen, T. 
Briscoe, J. J. 
Brougham, W. 
Browne, J. 
Browne, D. 
Buller, J. W. 


Bunbury, Sir ll. E., Bt. 


Burke, Sir J., Bart. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, J. 
Calcraft, G. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, C. C. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Creevey, T. 
Cunliffe, O. 
Curteis, H. B. 


Davies, Col. T. I. I. 


Dawson, A. 
Denison, J. E. 
Denison, W. J. 


Denman, Sir T. 
Dixon, J. 
Duncannon, Viscount 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, flon. Sir R. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
Easthope, J. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, E. 

Etwall, Mr. 

Evans, Col. de Lacy 
Jivans, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. C. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
Fitzroy, Lord James 
Foley, Edward T. 
Foley, Hon. T. LH. 
Vordwich, Lord 
Vox, Lieut.-colonel 
French, Arthur 
Gillon, William D. 
Gordon, R. 
Graham, Rt.Hon.SirJd. 
Grant, Rt. Hon, C, 
Grant, Rt. Hon. It. 
Greene, T. G. 
Grosvenor, Rt. Hn. R. 
Gurney, Iiuds o 
Hall, Mr. 

Harcourt, G.V. 
Ilarty, Sir It. 
lleneage, G. F. 
Ileron, Sir R., Bart. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Horne, Sir W. 

Host, Sir W., Bart. 
Howard, Hon. W. 
Howard, P. HH. 
Howick, Viscount 
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lughes, W. H. 
Ilughes, J. 

liume, J. 

James, W. 

Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jerningham, Ion. II. 
Johnston, A. 
Johnson, J. 

Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Killeen, Lord 

King, E. B. 

King, Hon, R. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lamb, Hon. G. 
Lambert, H. 
Lambert, J. 8.° 
Langston, J. H. 
Leader, N. P. 
Lefevre, C. 8. 
Lennox, Lord J.G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lester, B. 

Littleton, FE. J. 
Lloyd, Sir E. P., Bart. 
Loch, J. 

Maberly, Col. W. L. 
Maberly, J. 
Macauley, T. B. 
Macdonald, Sir J. Bt. 
Mackenzie, J.A.S. 
Macnamara, W. 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, Hon. W. R. 
Milbank, M. 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
Mills, J. 

Morpeth, Lord 
Mostyn, KE. M. L. 
Mullins, F. 
Musgrave, Sir R. Bt. 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
O’Grady, Hon. Col. 8. 
Paget, Sir C, 

Paget, T. 

Palmer, C. F. 
Payne, Sir P., Bart. 
Pelham, C. A. W. 
Pendarves, I’. W. W. 
Penlease, J.S. 
Penrhyn, E. 

Perrin, L. 

Petit, Louis H. 
Petre, Hon. EF. 
Philipps, Sir R. B., Bt. 
Polhill, Captain F. 
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Ponsonby, Ifon. W. 


Ponsonby, IIn.J.G.B. 


Ponsonby, Ifon, G. 
Power, I. 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryse, P. 

Rice, Hon. T.S. 
Rickford, W. 
Rider, T. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Ross, H. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Ruthven, EK. 5 
Schonswar, G. 


Sebright, Sir J., Bart. 


Sheil, R. L. 


Skipwith, SirGray, Bt. 


Smith, J. A. 

Smith, R.V. 
Smith, Hon. R. 
Smith, G. R. 
Spencer, Hon. Capt. 


Stanhope, Capt. R. H. 


Stanley, J. E. 


Stanley, Rt.1Hn.E.G.S. 


Stanley, Lord 


Stewart, Sir M.S., Bt. 


Strutt, FE. 

Stuart, Lord D. C. 
Tennyson, C. 
Thicknesse, R. 


Thomson, Rt.Hn.C.P. 
Throckmorton, R. G. 


Torrens, Colonel R. 
‘Townshend, Lord C. 


Trowbridge, Sir E. T. 


Tyrell, C. 
Venables, W. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vincent, Sir I’. 
Waithman, I. 
Walker, C, A. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, Rigby 
Waterpark, Lord 
Watson, Hon. Kh. 
Westenra, Hon. H. 
Weyland, Major Kt. 
White, 8. 

White, Colonel IH. 
Wilde, T. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, Sir J. I. 
Williamson, Sir I. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wood, M. 

Wood, J. 

Wood, C. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyse, T. 


Bart. 


List of the Minority. 


Brudenell, Lord 
Burrard, George 
Brydges, Sir John 


Cole, Hon. A. 


Cole, Lord 
Fane, Hon, Henry 
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Pollington, Lord 
Pringle, A. 

Sibthorp, Col. 
Stewart, C. 
Stormont, Lord 
‘Trench, Col. 


Ferrand, W. 
Forbes, Sir C. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gordon, Col. J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. 
Kearsley, J. L. 


Lefroy, A Tullamore, Lord 
Maxwell, H. Young, J. 
Miller, W. Ii. TELLERS. 


Pearse, J. Praed, W. M. 
Pelham, C. Wetherell, Sir C. 

An Hon. Member then said, that as the 
feeling of the House had been so strongly 
manifested against the adjournment of the 
debate, he trusted the hon. member for 
Dundalk would proceed with his speech. 

Mr. James £. Gordon must decline the 
suggestion of the hon. Member, as the 
patience of the House must be too much 
exhausted to listen with calmness or 
indulgence to anything he could “offer. 
Even if the House was disposed to hear 
him, he was unable to proceed at that 
hour of the morning, and the proposition 
to allow him to proceed originated from any- 
thing but a desire that he should do so. 

Mr. Pringle moved, the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. Praed seconded the motion. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham said, the hon, 
member for Middlesex had completely 
forgotten the manner in which he had 
often opposed former Governments. He 
remembered many instances of his con- 
tinuing to divide the House on questions 
of adjournment. With respect to the 
distinction he had drawn, between the 
present and former oppositions, that was 
more founded in his feelings than-reason. 
For himself, he had no wish to offer an 
unfair opposition, but it was clear they 
could not go on with the debate at that 
hour in the morning. 

Mr. James said, they had now a suth- 
cient proof that hon. Members opposite 
were actuated by factious motives in their 
opposition to Ministers. They had been 
defeated on every point, but still continued 
to manifest the same determination not 
to yield to the majority. He trusted, the 
night’s debate and divisions would go 
forth to the country, and that the public 
would hear who were the men who opposed 
their wishes. He should have no objec- 
tion to go again to his constituents, and 
had no doubt they would approve the 
course he had pursued that night. He 
must further observe, that by hon. Gentle- 
men adopting this unconstitutional oppo- 
sition to a measure of paramount import- 
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ance to the well-being of the country, 
the feelings of the people might be excited, 
and earry with them a day of retribution. 

Lord Brudenell said, the present ques- 
tion involved nothing connected with the 
public interests; it was a mere dispute 
about which party should yield. 

Mr. Praed said, that though he had 
formerly moved an amendment for the 
House to adjourn till Friday, he had no 
intention that the House should not pro- 
ceed with business to-day. He had made 
this motion because, having entered into 
this quarrel,” he would pursue it. He had 
not been actuated by improper motives. 
He had at first voted against the adjourn- 
ment, but had since voted for it, because 
he had seen a marked disposition on the 
Ministerial side of the House not to listen 
to any suggestion from the other. In 
addition to this, the first motion for 
adjournment was made at twelve o'clock, 
which was too early an hour to postpone 
the debate, but the same objection could 
not be urged against the subsequent 
motions. He wished, therefore, to ask 
the hon. and learned member for Staflord 
(Mr. John Campbell) whether he intended 
to impute factious motives to him in the 
remarks he had made. He was a young 
Member, and was, therefore, very unwill- 
ing to labour under such an imputation, 

An Hon. Member of the Opposition 
side of the House said, he for one, re- 
pelled the imputation, of being actuated 
by factious motives, with indignation. He 
had been returned to that House by a 
Cornish borough, but was as independent 
as any Member of the House. He resisted 
the proposed measure of Reform as dan- 
gerous: he would oppose it to the utmost 
of his power, and had given his cordial 
support to the motions for adjournment ; 
he would continue to do so, because it 
was now impossible to proceed with the 
discussion. 

Mr. Kennedy said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Praed) was in error in sup- 
posing the allusion he referred to was 
made by the hon. and learned member for 
Stafford; on the contrary, it was made by 
himself, but he had no intention of bring- 
ing a specific charge against the hon, 
Member. The House gave a great lati- 
tude to Members for particular purposes, 
but it would be improper to take ad- 
vantage of that. The charge he had 
brought was general, and he did not mean 
to apply it to any individual Member, 
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The continued motions for adjournment 
had appeared to him most extraordinary, 
and made with the intention of delaying 
or defeating the measure. 

The Solicitor General regretted the 
manner in which the last six hours had 
been spent, in impeding, not in carrying 
on, the public business. They had had 
six divisions, and were exactly where they 
began when the first motion for adjourn- 
ment was made. Could any Gentleman 
of candour deny, that the minority ought 
to yield to the majority, and not the major- 
ity to the minority? An hon. Member 
had admitted, that he moved one of the 
adjournments to continue, what he was 
pleased to call a “‘ quarrel ;” and another 
hon. Gentleman had stated that the whole 
subject of dispute was a trifle, unworthy of 
serious notice. It was merely a point of 
etiquette which party should give way. 
Moving an adjournment was, he admitted, 
a valuable privilege to the minority, but 
required to be exercised with much judg- 
ment, or it would be brought into disre- 
pute, The first adjournment was proposed 
because it was said an hon. Member could 
not obtain a patient hearing, but the House 
had been ever since ready, and was so still, 
to listen to him. The question of adjourn- 
ment had then been abandoned by the 
original proposer, but had since been taken 
up by other hon. Members, with different 
views, and for different purposes. They 
had had every sort of adjournment pro- 
posed, evidently with the object of delay- 
ing and defeating the Bill, which surely 
could not bea proper exercise of the im- 
portant privilege possessed by the minority. 
To continue these constant divisions 
upon what they allowed themselves were 
triling grounds, could not be suffered. 
It was obvious, a stop must be put to this, 
or there must be an end of public business. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, the hon, and 
learned Gentleman was mistaken in sup- 
posing that he had moved the adjournment 
solely from an impression that the House 
was not disposed hear him with attention. 
He was now too much exhausted to at- 
tempt it, and it was extravagant to suppose 
he could then command a hearing. 

Mr. Praed said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was completely mistaken in the 
meaning he attached to the word “ quar- 
rel,” he had merely used the word as ap- 
plying to a disputed question. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, that his hon. and 
learned friend had stated, that the motion 
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for adjournment had originated in mistake, 
when the fact was, the hon. member for 
Dundalk could not obtain a hearing, and 
was therefore, in hisown defence compelled 
to make the motion. He would break a spear 
with any man who said, that he was acting 
wrongly on this occasion, for it was neces- 
sary to be firm, and persevere in address- 
ing the House when there was a chance of 
being attended to, and the intention of 
preventing discussion was so very glaring. 
It was in consequence of this that the first 
motion was made, and the subsequent 
motions for adjournment originated from 
the lateness of the hour. Never were 
amendments brought forward on more 
constitutional grounds. The worthy Al- 
derman had'stated,that the wise men of the 
East believed that a few Members pro- 
posed, by a factious opposition, to defeat 
the Reform Bill. These might be very 
clever people in the Stock Market, Corn 
Market, or the Royal Exchange, but they 
knew nothing at all of the matter now 
before the House, and he would advise the 
worthy Alderman not to retail his sopori- 
fic stories there, but confine himself to 
things more germane to his own under- 
standing, and when he next charged hon. 
Members with being factious, to state his 
prediction before the event, if he wished to 
be taken for a prophet. _ Now, in answer 
to his learned friend he would say, there 
was a sort of parliamentary understanding 
that a majority should give way, and he 
never remembered a case analogous to the 
present, in which the Government, on its 
being pressed, had not consented to anad- 
journment. There had been, undoubt- 
edly, a great waste of time, but Ministers 
had themselves to thank for it. Asan 
allusion had been made to what the pub- 
lic would think of the proceedings of that 
night, he declared that he had no doubt 
of the public giving the warmest appro- 
bation to the proceedings of Members on 
that side of the House. He should con- 
tinue to pursue the path which he had hi- 
therto followed, being convinced, that in 
that House he should be deemed to have 
acted the part of an independent Member 
of Parliament, though he was only the 
Member of a rotten borough [coughing.| 
He would not be coughed down, as others 
had been. Though they had been nightly 
performing their duty in that House, the 
public believed that he and his friends had 
been colluding with the Government, and 
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nuine sincerity of men who conscientiously 
believed themselves to be engaged in a 
great cause. ‘For thisreason,” said Sir 
Charles, “I have made up my mind to 
perseverance—and persevere I will.” 

Mr. Robert Grant begged to reply to 
that part of the learned Gentleman’s speech, 
in which he declared there was no prece- 
dent of a minority yielding to a majority : 
he would ask him, on the other side, to 
produce an instance of a minority perse- 
vering against a majority for a trifle, the 
attaining of which could not benefit the 
question atissue. There might be cases of 
its being done, when, under particular cir- 
cumstances, the opponents of any mea- 
sure might stop it for one stage. 

Mr. Sheil said, that as the hon. Gentle- 
man the member for Dundalk, the first 
cause of the debate, had receded, he 
thought the hon. and learned member for 
Boroughbridge ought to have followed his 
example, instead of which he still continued 
to persevere, and though he was abandon- 
ed and deserted by all his supporters, he 
stood his ground witha strange and per- 
verse obstinacy. One Member said, that 
they were contending about trifles, and 
another about straws; but it ought not to 
be forgotten, that straws might be lighted, 
and set fire to the public mind. The course 
taken was most unwise. The Gentlemen 
opposite were reduced miserably in num- 
bers and influence; on this side, there was 
an immense majority, and was the public 
business, he would ask, tobe arrested under 
such circumstances? When this debate 
went forth to-morrow, the whole metropo- 
lis would be in aferment. What estimate 
would be formed of a party which had 
recourse to such measures, to defeat the 
desires of the whole nation? The hon. 
member for Boroughbridge spoke slight- 
ingly of public opinion; was that in ac- 
cordance with his boast that he represent- 
ed the whole mass of the community ; that 
although delegated for a rotten borough, 
he was yet a trustee and image of the 
national will? Let him beware of pro- 
claiming his disregard for public opinion. 
It had too much power to be scorned, and 
however it might be eluded, it must not be 
despised. 

Sir J. Brydges proposed that they 
should draw lots to decide whether they 
should or should not adjourn the Debate. 
If the House would not accede to that 
proposition, he should support the amend- 
ment, 
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The Attorney General.—Are we then to 
understand that the hon. Baronet supports 
the amendment, because the House refuses 
to decide this question by a toss-up ? 

The House divided on the motion to 
Adjourn.—Ayes 24; Noes 187—Major- 
ity (63. 

Sir C. Wetherell asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he had any pro- 
position to make about the resumption of 
this Debate at five o’clock that day? He 
and his friends had been engaged in these 
discussions so long for no other purpose 
than to secure the independence of this 
House, and to prevent the freedom of de- 
bate from being stifled. He did not wish 
to impede, but to facilitate, the settlement 
of this great question. 

Lord Althorp was anxious that the 
House should have the fullest opportunity 
to discuss the question this evening. If 
the House would allow him to go into 
Committee pro forma, the Chairman might 
report progress, and ask leave to sit again 
to-morrow, and the discussion might take 
place as before. 

Mr. Littleton said, that on the condition 
that all those who had before spoken should 
have a right to speak again, he would 
agree to the proposal. 

Lord Tullamore also assented, as he 
wished to do every thing to accommodate 
the progress of public business. 

This arrangement was agreed to. 

The Speaker then put the question, that 
‘*1 do now leave the Chair.” [The cries 
of “ Aye” were deafening: a few ‘‘ Noes” 
were heard. 

The Speaker—I1 think the ‘“ Ayes” 
have it. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee pro forma, and immediately re- 
sumed, 

Adjourned at half-past seven o’clock. 

ILOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 13, 1851. 


Minutxs.] Bill read a second time. Dean Forest Bound- 
aries. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of DARNLEY, from the 
High Sheriff, Nobility, Gentry, Freeholders, and In- 
habitants of the County of Meath, in favour of the Re- 
form Bill. By the Marquis of LANspown, from the 
Protestant Freemen and Inhabitants of Nun’s Island, 
Galway, to extend the Elective Franchise to Roman Ca- 
tholics. 


Titnes 1N IneLAnvD.] The Béshop 
of Ferns rose to present a Petition from 
certain beneficed Clergymen of a dis- 
trict in Ireland, which had lately been 
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disturbed by disputes about tithes, and 
he begged in the first instance to move 
that the Petition beread at length. [The 
Petition was accordingly read by the 
Clerk. It complained, that there existed 
in that part of Ireland a systematic oppo- 
sition to the payment of tithes, and that it 
was impossible for the incumbents to col- 
lect them without having recourse to the 
aid of the constabulary or military — 
The right rev. Prelate then observe 

that previous to moving, that the petition 
should lie upon the Table, he wished to 
address a few words to their Lordships 
upon the subject to which the petition 
referred. He was the more anxious to do 
so, because the petitioners complained of 
the evils to which they drew the attention 
of their Lordships upon no slight grounds, 
and because calumnies had of late been 
heaped in profusion upon the clergy of the 
Irish Established Church, by all those who 
hated the religion which they taught, or 
who envied the advantages which they 
enjoyed, or who were desirous to effect the 
destruction of the Constitution, of which 
that Church formed an essential part. He 
was anxious, under such circumstances, to 
state a few facts in reply to the calumnious 
attacks which had been made upon that 
Establishment, particularly in the recent 
publication of a Roman Catholic Bishop. 
In his Letter pointing out the necessity 
of establishing some provision for the 
poor of that country, the most unfounded 
attacks had been made upon the Irish 
clergy. He would not dwell upon the 
extraordinary daring which was manifested 
in addressing to a member of his Majes- 
ty’s Government a letter in which a disobe- 
dience to the law was recommended, 
and which contained an exhortation to the 
people not to pay tithes, expressing a hope 
that they never would cease to resist the 
payment, whatever laws, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical might be had recourse to, 
to enforce it. He would not dwell on the 
audacity of a member of that Church, which 
had recently received from the State a 
considerable benefit exhorting the people of 
Ireland to resist the payment of the legal 
provision for the Irish clergy.’ His only 
business was with the calumnious asser- 
tions made by this author in regard to the 
clergymen of the Established Church. 
The first calumny which this publication 
contained on the clergy of Ireland was, 
that they were generally non-resident. 


Now, would it be believed by their Lord- 
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ships, that in the county of Carlow, under 
the immediate eye of Bishop Doyle, the 
author of this publication, there was only 
one incumbent, who had duty to perform, 
non-resident, and the cause of his non- 
residence arose from the circumstance of | 
his neither having a glebe nor any ground 
to build upon, That incumbent had fur- 
ther endeavoured to get a house within the 
distance from the parish church regulated 
by law, but he was unable to obtain one. 
There were twenty-two beneficed clergy- 
men in that county, and there was only 
amongst that number one non-resident 
who had any duty to perform. There 
were two other parishes where there were no 
churches, and therefore where the incum- 
bent, if resident, would not have any duty 
to discharge. On the whole there were 
thirty-one clergymen in the diocese: of 
these, twenty-two were incumbents, and 
only three were non-resident, one having 
no place to reside at, and the two others 
no duty to perform, These facts were 
as well known to Dr. Doyle, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Carlow, and was the 
titular Bishop of Leighlin, as they were to 
him. Dr. Doyle having thus endeavoured 
to excite a prejudice against them as non- 
resident, next proceeded, in the publica- 
tion he had mentioned, to excite the people 
tomake an attack on Church property, by 
representing, that the provision which had 
been allotted for the maintenance of the 
Irish Established Church was immense 
and extravagant. It was unnecessary for 
him then to go into a refutation of that 
statement. The evidence of Baron Fos- 
ter, which was on their Lordships’ Table, 
an individual who was intimately acquaint- 
ed with the details of the subject, and who 
was not inclined to represent that proper- 
ty as less than it really was—would at once 
show that the statement of Bishop Doyle 
was quite unfounded. Bishop Doyle re- 
presented the parishes in Ireland as being 
worth from 5,000/. to4,000/.,3,000/., and 
2,0002. each, in many instances. There 
was not, however, he believed one parish in 
Ireland which altogether afforded to the 
incumbent 3,000/, a year, and he knew 
that the average amount yielded by pa- 
rishes was greatly below that. In the 
county of Carlow, which was a highly 
cultivated county, the average amount 
derived by an incumbent from a parish 
was 3501. a year, as was apparent from the 
returns under the Tithe Composition Act. 
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from which this petition proceeded, in con- 
sequence of the opposition offered to 
the payment of tithes. These disturb- 
ances had taken place in the parish held 
by the Rev. Mr, Allcock, who had been 
incumbent there for twenty years, who 
had constantly resided in his parish 
during that time, and who had ex- 
erted himself absolutely to court the 
favour of his Catholic parishioners. 
When he became the incumbent of the 
parish in question, he bad resigned 2001. 
a year out of the total amount which the 
proceeds of the parish had averaged; and 
the fact was, that this avaricious rector, as 
he had been styled, received from his pa- 
rishioners not more than about 7d. per 
acre. Was that too much for him? 
After he had presented this petition, 
he should certainly move for a return of 
the parishes in Ireland which had com- 
pounded for their tithes, specifying the 
number of acres in each parish. When 
that return was upon their Lordships’ 
Table, they would be able to refer to it 
when any misstatement was made with 
respect to the amount of the revenues 
received by the established clergy in Ire- 
land. He wished he could point out an 
efficient remedy for the evils of which the 
petitioners complained. It was easy to 
describe the multiplied and vexatious ob- 
structions thrown in the way of the col- 
lection of tithes, but it was notso easy to 
remove them. It was even a hazardous 
thing at present to send a person to view 
a parish which had not compounded, not 
to speak of the danger of attempting to 
collect the tithes there. Not only was 
that the case, but even in parishes where 
the Composition Act had been introduced, 
the recovery of the tithe was prevented, 
for no man would venture to serve a pro- 
cess there, when the serving of it was 
menaced with the penalty of death by 
persons who never menaced in vain. In 
fact, to serve a process was forbidden by 
those legislators who enforced their orders 
by assassination; men who made war 
on the clergy, but who would not permit 
the clergy to go to law with them. It 
appeared to him, that the recovery of the 
tithe under such circumstances might be 
made an additional duty on the partof the 
police. He hoped it would not be said in 
that House, as was said in the public papers 
that the tithes were the cause of the dis- 
turbances in Ireland. It was not so; in 
those parishes where a composition had 
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been entered into, they might be consider- 
ed as rent, and yet, notwithstanding that, 
they were not paid. In such parishes tithe- 
proctors had disappeared, and with them, 
allthe objections that had been made to 
the payment of tithes. The tithe, then, 
might in such instances be considered as 
rent, and if the opposition to the payment 
of the tithe-rent in those places should be 
successful, itdid not require much sagaci- 
ty to foresee that opposition would be made 
in the next instance to the payment of 
the rent itself. The right rev. Prelate 
then moved, that the petition should lie on 
the Table, which was agreed to. [He was 
proceeding to move for the return which he 
had already mentioned, when it being 
suggested by Viscount Melbourne that 
it would be more regular to give notice of 
the motion for to-morrow, he accordingly 
did so.] 


Newtownbarry 


NewTownparry ArrFray.| Lord 
Farnham said, that in rising to bring for- 
ward the Motion of which he had given 
notice, for the production of certain pa- 
pers connected with the melancholy trans- 
action which had lately taken place in a 
part of Ireland with which he was intimate- 
ly connected, he must first express his 
satisfaction that his right rev. friend had 
preceded him, and had called the attention 
of their Lordships to the petition which 
had been just laid before them. That pe- 
tition was signed by nineteen or twenty 
beneficed clergymen of the diocese in 
which the affair he was desirous of 
making some observations on had oc- 
curred. The petitioners complained, and 
justly complained, of the difficulties 
which impeded the collection of their 
tithes—a payment which, he was sure, 
their Lordships would allow was as justly 
due to them under the existing law, as 
their Lordships’ rents. No person could be 
better acquainted than was that right rev. 
Prelate with the difficulties which those 
clergymen had to contend with in securing 
their property. By his constant residence 
amongst, and intercourse with, the clergy 
of his diocese, he was intimately acquaint- 
ed with all their circumstances, and having 
always paid the utmost attention to their 
wants and wishes, any statement from him 
on the subject did not need any confirma- 
tion. If it did, he could justly bear out 
his right rev. friend in the statement made 
to their Lordships. In bringing forward 
the present motion, he was willing to con- 
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fess that he felt considerably embarrassed ; 
because premature discussions on sub- 
jects of this nature, before the legal inves- 
tigation which they must necessarily 
undergo had been brought to a conclusion, 
were attended with great inconvenience ; 
and so feeling he should never have thought 
of bringing this matter under the consider- 
ation of their Lordships at the present 
juncture, if the same line of conduct had 
been adopted by every one else, and if it 
had not been endeavoured by one party to 
pre-occupy the public mind, to’ interrupt 
the stream of justice, and to heap the 
fcalest calumnies on persons concerned 
in this unfortunate affair, by the publica- 
tion of the most scandalous libels and 
flagitious misstatements that had ever dis- 
graced the press of any country. But 
even the publication of such calumnies 
and misrepresentations would scarcely 
have induced him to take the step which 
he was now about to take, had they not 
gained additional weight from observations 
which had been made in another place, to 
which he did not deem it expedient to 
refer more particularly, where the grossest 
misrepresentation of the facts of the case 
had been promulgated, and where the 
phrases ‘‘ indiscriminate slaughter,” ‘‘ mas- 
sacre,” and-other opprobrious terms, had 
been applied towards the acts of indivi- 
duals whose conduct had as yet to undergo 
the ordeal of a judicial investigation. It 
was under such circumstances, that he felt 
it necessary to call on their Lordships to 
agree to the motion which he was about to 
make, for the presentation of an address to 
his Majesty, praying his Majesty that he 
would be graciously pleased to order the 
production of certain papers, which would 
throw a proper light upon this unfortunate 
transaction, and which he was sincerely 
convinced would establish the correctness 
of the view which he had taken of it. So 
gross had been the misrepresentations 
which had been sent abroad of this trans- 
action, that in many of the provincial 
towns of England handbills had been cir- 
culated, with descriptive figures in them, 
containing the most exaggerated account 
of the affray at Newtownbarry. He held 
in his hand one which had been distributed 
in Wolverhampton and Birmingham, which 
spoke of “the dreadful slaughter at New- 
townbarry,” and which gave the most 
libellous and abominable description that 
it was possible to give of the whole occurs 


rence. Their Lordships would recollect, 
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that early in the last Session of Parliament, 
he had more than once called their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the subject which his 
right rev. friend had pressed upon their 
consideration that night. He had upon 
that occasion called their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to many disturbances connected with 
the collection of tithes, which had taken 
place in the parish of Graigne, in the 
county of Kilkenny. He, at that time, 
took occasion to state, that he was firmly 
convinced, and what had since occurred 
had confirmed him in that opinion, that 
a systematic conspiracy had been formed 
in that part of Ireland to oppose the pay- 
ment of tithes, and he mentioned the 
names of those whom he considered as 
foremost in organizing that conspiracy. 
At the head of that conspiracy he had 
placed that reverend Prelate to whom his 
right rev. friend had alluded that evening, 
and who had lately addressed a letter to 
Mr. Spring Rice, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, urging the necessity of estab- 
lishing some provision for the poor of Ire- 
land. He would take the liberty of read- 
ing to them a passage from that letter, to 
which his right rev. friend had referred, 
and he trusted, that their Lordships, on 
hearing it, would be of opinion that any- 
thing less likely to allay the excitement 
which existed in Ireland against tithes 
could not be composed, than the passage 
in question. ‘Talking of the Irish nation 
in this letter, Bishop Doyle remarked— 
“The Irish people, since their first con- 
version to the Christain faith, always un- 
derstood rightly the Gospel dispensation. 
They were always too rational, and too 
acute, to submit willingly to an unreason- 
able, I might add, an unjust imposition, 
and the law of tithe, whether civil or ec- 
clesiastical, has never had—either in Ca- 
tholic or Protestant times, no, not to the 
present hour—the assent or consent of 
the Irish nation. They have always been 
at war with it, and I trust in God they 
will never cheerfully submit to it.” ‘Truly, 
the Irish people had been at war with it, 
and this letter was well calculated to en- 
courage them in keeping up that war. 
The Doctor went on to say—‘ There are 
many noble traits in the Irish character, 
mixed with failings which have always 
raised obstacles to their own well-being ; 
but an innate love of justice, and an indo- 
mitable hatred of oppression, is like a gem 
upon the front of our nation, which no 
darkness can obscure, To this fine quality 
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I trace their hatred of tithe. May it be as 
lasting as their love of justice!” ‘To hin 
the circulation of such sentiments appeared 
calculated to do much mischief—and he 
could not avoid expressing the indignation 
which he felt at finding a person filling the 
situation of Dr. Doyle, sitting down in his 
study and coolly disseminating, through the 
means of the Press, such sentiments as 
these throughout Ireland —sentiments 
| which were calculated to lead to sedition, 
| rebellion, and civil war. He did in his 
| conscience believe, that to Dr. Doyle and 
| to his writings, in a great degree, the state 
of Ireland, with regard to tithes, was to be 
| attributed, and he did think that Dr. Doyle 
| was morally responsible for the very blood 
| which had been shed in the late unfor- 
tunate affair in Newtownbarry. Their 
Lordships would recollect that, in the 
former Session, he (Lord Farnham) al- 
luded to the conduct of an individual of 
the same name as Dr. Doyle. He was 
then informed, that he was mistaken in 
supposing that that rev. gentleman was a 
near relative of Dr. Doyle, and that he was 
only a distant relation of his. That rev. 
gentleman had resided in the parish of 
Clonegal, which adjoined that of New- 
townbarry, for several years, and he (Lord 
Farnham) was aware, that he had been in 
the habit of exciting the people there 
against tithes. He would openly assert, 
that one of the chief conspirators in the 
conspiracy which existed in Ireland to 
resist the payment of tithes, was the cele- 
brated person from whose letter he had 
just read an extract to their Lordships. 
A singular consideration here arose. He 
had been told—at least the fact had been 
stated on newspaper authority—that this 
rev. Prelate had been made a Magistrate 
of the county of Carlow. 

Lord Plunkett: that is not true: he is 
not a Magistrate. 

Lord Farnham said, the fact might not 
be~ so—he only spoke from public report. 
If it were the case, Dr. Doyle might be 
placed in a very awkward situation if he 
were called on to adjudicate on a question 
concerning tithes, 

Lord Plunkett said, that if the noble 
Lord meant to say, that Dr. Doyle had 
been made a Magistrate, he (Lord 
Plunkett) had no recollection of any such 
thing having taken place: if it had taken 
place, it was very unlikely that he should 
have forgotten such a-circumstance with 
regard to so remarkable a person, and he 
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had every reason to think that such was 
not the case. Indeed, it was quite impos- 
sible that it could be the case. 

Lord Farnham, in continuation, was 
sure therefore that the statement in the 
newspapers must have been incorrect, and 
he should not proceed with the observa- 
tions which he had intended to make upon 
this point. He now came to the subject 
which he wished to bring more imme- 
diately under the consideration of their 
Lordships. No person could lament 
more deeply than he did, the unfortunate 
result of what had taken place in New- 
townbarry, where he believed from fifteen 
to twenty lives had been sacrificed—as he 
thought it would appear, unavoidably—in 
consequence of the resistance of the people 
to the payment of tithes. The right rev. 
Prelate had correctly stated, thatthe parish 
of Newtownbarry was under the operation 
of the Tithe Composition Act, and the in- 
cumbent could therefore recover his tithes 
in that parish by distress, which enabled 
him to recover them in as full and ample 
a manner as any of their Lordships could 
recover their rents. With regard to the 
rev, gentleman who was the incumbent of 
the parish, as he had been most unjustly 
attacked, he wished to say a few words in 
his defence. It had been said in another 
place, that this rev. gentleman had been at 
variance with his parishioners. He had had 
the honour of that rev. gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance for twenty-four years, and 
during that time until the period of these 
disturbances, he never had the slightest 
difference with his parishioners on the sub- 
ject of tithes. Never until this conspiracy 
was formed was there anything like a dis- 
agreement. He was universally and de- 
servedly beloved; he had lived in the 
parish in peace and harmony, and he 
could say, both from his own knowledge, 
and the general estimation, that there was 
not a more worthy or more pious clergy- 
man in the diocese. He had been lately 
appointed to another parish ; but still his 
income was not considerable, even if the 
two parishes were taken together into the 
account. He had a family of nine or ten 
children, and that family would have been 
in want of food if his (Lord Farnham’s) 
steward had not furnished them with sheep 
from his flock. Yes, they would have 
starved, if his steward had not given them 
sheep from his own flock. He would ask 
their Lordships, who could venture to de- 
fend this state of things? Was this 
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to be tolerated anywhere where law ex- 
isted and ought to be respected? In the 
instance out of which this melancholy 
transaction had arisen, this rev. gentleman 
had levied a distress for tithes that were 
due to him. Cattle were seized for that 
purpose, and in making the distress the 
rev. gentleman did not go to a poor man, 
but he went to a rich man, who could as 
easily pay the demand as any of their 
Lordships. The cattle not having been 
bailed out, the day of sale was fixed for 
the 18th of June last. The day preced- 
ing, namely, the 17th, was the fair day of 
Newtownbarry. He would here read to 
their Lordships a copy of a placard, which 
was printed in very large type, and car- 
ried about on a board, so that every one 
could see it, in the fair of Newtownbarry, 
and which had been distributed in every 
town, village, and hamlet within twenty 
miles of that place. This placard was 
headed with the ominous words—“ Re- 
form! The Church in danger!!” And 
it was couched in the following terms :-— 
“The Government have sent circular 
Letters to all the incumbents in Ireland, 
requiring them forthwith to furnish the 
lowest account of all their incomes, with 
a view in order, in future, to pay them out 
of the Treasury. Inhabitants of the parish 
of St. Mary, Newtownbarry, there will be an 
end to Church plunder! Your pot, blanket, 
and pig will not be hereafter sold by 
auction, to support in luxury, idleness, 
and ease persons who endeavour to make 
it appear that that is essential to the peace 
and prosperity of the country, and your 
eternal salvation, while the most of you are 
starving! Attend to an auction of your 
neighbour’s cattle, on Saturday next, the 
18th instant, seized for tithe, by the Rev. 
Alexander M‘Clintock.” That placard was 
carried through the fair by a boy, who was 
paid Is. for carrying it, by the son of the 
man whose cattle had been seized. It 
was printed in Dublin. He (Lord Farn- 
ham) knew the printer who printed it, 
and he knew the person at whose solicit- 
ation it had been printed. Any thing 
more calculated to create a riot could not 
have been promulgated. What did the 
Magistrates do? They immediately took 
precautions to assert the dignity of the 
law. They sent Letters to the Captains 
of the different Yeomanry corps in the 
neighbourhood to attend, and they also 
called on the police to attend the sale 
next day, in order to assist the civil power. 
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One of those Magistrates had been grossly 
calumniated, and his whole conduct had 
been vilely attacked—he meant Captain 
Graham. That gentleman possessed pro- 
perty in several counties in Ireland; he 
had served in the Peninsula: he had 
shed his blood in the cause of his coun- 
try, and he was distinguished by pos- 
sessing a most humane and benevolent 
disposition. Another of the Magistrates 
who acted on that occasion, had resided 
in the neighbourhood for twenty-five years, 
and a third in its immediate vicinity for 
the same period of time: they were all 
aware of the disposition of the people, 
and being apprehensive of some disturb- 
ance fiom the exhibition of the placard, 
they called in a force to aid the civil power, 
which amounted to about 150 Yeomen, 
and about forty of the constabulary police ; 
and, in order that the Yeomanry should 
not come into contact with the people, un- 
less a necessity existed of so doing, they 
were placed in a yard, or within an en- 
closure, which they were ordered not to 
leave, unless the police proved insufficient 
to carry the law into effect. The cattle 
were then brought into the market-place 
for the purpose of sale; but some delay 
took place, for it appeared, by the testi- 
mony of the bailiff, that they were rescued 
from him and driven towards home. ‘The 
Magistrates, however, sent for the cattle, 
and they were brought back, driven into 
the pound, and given in charge of the 
police. However, while the police were 
employed in conducting the cattle to the 
place of sale, being in number, as he said, 
about thirty-six or forty, they were hemmed 
in by amob of 2,000 persons, who kept 
pressing on them from every side. Ap- 
prehensive of the consequences, they 
called on the Magistrates for assistance, 
and the Magistrates desired, that the 
Yeomanry should be brought out to pro- 
tect them. The pound was a quarter of 
a mile from the market-place, and it was 
necessary that the cattle should be driven to 
the latter, in order to be publicly sold ; and 
when the Yeomanry were called out, the 
cattle were put in the front, and the Yeo- 
manry marched in the rear. But as they 
came forward they were assailed with 
showers of stones, of which they took but 
little notice; and they endeavoured to 
keep off the people with their bayoncts, 
and the butt-ends of their muskets. At 
length, when they endeavoured to get on 
in the direction of the town, a rush was 
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made, evidently with the intention of dis- 
arming them, and a shot was fired. A 
Yeoman was killed, the son of another 
was killed, and several of them were 
knocked down, bruised, and _ severely 
injured by the assault of stones. Then, 
and not till then, the Yeomanry cer- 
tainly did fire; and it appeared on the 
Coroner’s inquest, that the firing did not 
last more than three or four minutes, from 
whence he concluded that he was justified 
in saying, that the firing only lasted while 
the danger continued. It unfortunately 
occurred in this case, as in all others of 
the like nature, that the innocent suffered 
with the guilty. It was so stated with 
regard to this affray, but of that he did 
not mean to speak. He wished only to 
speak of facts; and with respect to those 
which he had stated, there could be no 
doubt. There was a dispute about the 
time of firing, but no one denied that shots 
were fired by the mob, for they could only 
have come from the place occupied by the 
mob. Let him now inquire if all this did 
not prove that there was a premeditated 
design to resist the law? Why else did 
the people come armed? They were proved 
to have fired from the ditch at the side of 
the road. These were a few of the circum- 
stances which would appear if the papers 
for which he moved were granted— 

The Lord Chancellor rose, very unwil!- 
ingly, to interrupt the noble Lord; but 
considering that that House was the highest 
Court of Judicature in the kingdom, he 
must before the noble Lord proceeded 
further, ask the noble Lord whether the 
investigation of the lamentable occurrence, 
of which the noble Lord was speaking, 
had been finished and brought to a 
close; or whether the occurrence was still 
in the course of judicial inquiry? As 
he understood the matter, this affair 
was still in a train of judicial investiga- 
tion ; for though the Coroner's Jury had 
given no verdict, the business might 
yet have to come before a Grand Jury 
and a Petty Jury, and, if his understand- 
ing of the matter were right, he put 
it to the noble Lord, whether their Lord- 
ships, being the highest Court of Judi- 
cature, ought thus prematurely and pre- 
judicially to occupy themselves with the 
merits of a case which the law had con- 
signed to other tribunals? He put it to 
the noble Lord, whether, because the 
newspapers had thought proper to embark 
in a discussion upon this affair, that was 
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any reason why the House of Lords should 
anticipate the course of the common law ? 
However painfully alive the noble Lord 
might be to misrepresentations on this 
most unfortunate occurrence—however ar- 
dent and natural the desire of the noble 
Lord might be for a complete investigation 
of the nature and the causes of it, still he 
thought that the good sense of the noble 
Lord would lead him to perceive the in- 
convenience and the impropriety of that 
House pronouncing an opinion upon a 
case which was about to be brought be- 
fore a legal tribunal, and thereby incurring 
the imputation of interfering with the fair 
and even course of justice. 

Lord Farnham continued. —He was 
fully sensible of the difficulty which the 
noble and learned Lord had suggested, 
now that he was aware of the fact, which 
he had not before been made acquainted 
with, that the occurrence was still in a 
train of judicial inquiry. He knew that 
the Coroner’s Jury had come to no deci- 
sion; but he was not aware that other 
legal measures of inquiry had been insti- 
tuted. 

Earl Grey said, the Coroner’s Inquest 
had been ordered to re-assemble. 

Lord Farnham said, he readily agreed 
that it would be most improper for him to 
go into any facts which were likely to be- 
come the subject of investigation before a 
criminal tribunal, and in the few observa- 
tions, therefore, which he had now to trouble 
their Lordships with, he should carefully 
abstain from touching upon any such 
facts. The subject naturally divided itself 
into two branches—of which the first con- 
sisted of the matters which would be the 
subject of judicial inquiry, and the other 
was the consideration of the conduct of 
those persons who were in the employ and 
under the control of the Government. The 
impropriety of touching upon the first 
branch he had already admitted—and he 
should confine his remaining observations 
to the second. It was necessary that he 
should speak of this second branch, be- 
cause it had been said in another place, 
that although there might have been no 
criminality, yet that it was possible that 
there might have been such a degree of 
imprudence on the part of the persons 
who were under the control of Govern- 
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ment, as to call for some alteration in the | 
Let their Lord- | was to make every allowance for the feel- 


powers of those persons. 
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that there could be no doubt that the Ma- 
gistracy had, under the circumstances 
which he had stated, exercised a sound 
discretion in assembling a force sufficient 
to maintain the peace; and that the Ma- 
gistrates were right in assembling a large 
force, because the larger the force, the less 
probability would there be of resistance. 
A Magistrate was entitled to call both the 
civil and the military power to his assist- 
ance, and whether, therefore, the Yeomanry 
was to be denominated a civil ora military 
force, the Magistrate was clearly entitled 
to call them out to assist him in the pre- 
servation of the peace. This power was 
given to Magistrates in Ireland by the 3rd 
of George 3rd, c. 98, which Act also em- 
powered a Magistrate as well to take riot- 
ers into custody, as to disperse a riotous 
assembly. The Magistrates, therefore, 
had a right to call out the yeomanry, and 
the Yeomanry were bound te obey the 
orders of the Magistrates. He was fully 
convinced that, in any future investigation, 
it would appear that both the magistrates 
and the Yeomanry had conducted them- 
selves with great moderation, considering 
all the circumstances of the case. He felt 
considerable embarrassment in pursuing 
this subject after the suggestion of the 
noble and learned Lord, the propriety of 
which suggestion he once more acknow- 
ledged. He thought, however, that he 
had stated enough of the causes of this 
affair, and the guilt or the innocence of 
the parties concerned in it would be deter- 
mined by another tribunal. He would 
conclude, therefore, by moving, ‘ That 
an Address be presented to His Majesty, 
for a copy of the evidence taken before 
Mr. Green, King’s Counsel, who had been 
sent by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
inquire into the affray which had taken 
place at Newtownbarry on the 18th of 
June last. Also for a copy of the report 
of the Chief Constable of Police, and of 
the Inspector-general, respecting the oc- 
currences of that day.” 

Viscount Melbourne thought, that the 
obstacle which had been so properly raised 
by the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, and which had prevented the 
noble Baron from continuing his speech 
on this transaction, ought also to convince 
their Lordships of the impossibility of their 
agreeing to this motion. Disposed as he 


ships then consider what had been the | ings of the noble Baron with regard to a 


conduct of the magistracy. He thought 


transaction in which the noble Baron was 
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necessarily so deeply interested, it having 
taken place upon his own property—dis- 
posed also to make every allowance for 
that irritation which the noble Lord natu- 
rally felt at what he considered to be ca- 
lumniousmisrepresentations—still he could 
not help expressing at once’ his surprise 
and his regret, that the noble Baron, whose 
experience, and knowledge, and long prac- 
tice in Parliament, must have accustomed 
him, like all other public men, to misre- 
presentations in newspapers, and to violent 
language, as well within the walls of Par- 
liament, as out of doors, should have been 
betrayed into making a motion of this very 
exceptionable character. In the few ob- 
servations which he should think it neces- 
sary to make to their Lordships, in oppo- 
sition to this motion, he should not enter 
into any discussion of the tithe question, 


which had been very properly introduced | 


by a right rev. Prelate, because the petition 
whichthat right rev. Prelate had presented 
was upon that subject, but which he must 
be allowed to say the noble Baron had no 


such excuse for having entered upon. Still | 
| Commons of the 30th of June, they would 


less should he think himself justified in 
entering upon the discussion of the dis- 
putesabout tithes at Newtownbarry. Nei- 
ther should he make a single observation, 
much less give any opinion, upon the case 
which the noble Baron had laid before 
their Lordships. The noble Baron had 
expressed a strong confidence, that that 
case would turn out to be as he had opened 
it to their Lordships; but surely it would 
have been wiser in the noble Baron to 
have left their Lordships to acquire a know- 
ledge of that case from the certain in- 
formation of the law, instead of hurrying 
them into this premature, this preci- 
pitate, and, he must add, this dangerous 
discussion. As to the papers for which 
the noble Baron had moved—the first was, 
the report of a gentleman who had been 
sent, most properly, by the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland to investigate the affair. 
This report, however, was of a confidential 
nature; it was framed only for the inform- 
ation of the Irish Government; it consisted 
of evidence which had been taken before 
no authorized tribunal ; all that evidence 
was voluntary, and had not been given 
upon oath. Now he did not mean to say, 
that such a case might not be made out 
as to call even for the production of a do- 
cument of this nature; but then he was 
quite sure that their Lordships would take 
care, that a very strong and special case 
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should be made out before they sanctioned 
the production of such a document. With 
respect to the second paper for which the 
noble Baron had moyed, that also was a 
document of a confidential nature. It was 
the report of an officer of police, commu- 
nicated confidentially to the Irish Govern- 
ment, and was necessarily ex parte. He 
believed that that officer of police had con- 
ducted himself in the affair with great 
prudence. Thus much he had no hesita- 
tion in saying of that individual ; but then 
that individual was engaged in the affray, 
and might be affected by the ulterior pro- 
ceedings. Such was the nature of the 
two documents, and noble Lords he was 
sure must see, that when the very first 
step of the investigation was not yet com- 
pleted—when they were without even the 
verdict of a Coroner’s Jury—nothing could 
be more improper than the production of 
such documents. The noble Baron had 
referred to discussions and proceedings 
ou this subject in another place; but if 
their Lordships would take the trouble to 
refer to the Journals of the House of 


find that a motion for similar papers was 
made in that House, which motion was 
withdrawn byleave—the termination being, 
as their Lordships knew, a proof that both 
the mover and the seconder of the motion 
had been convinced, that it ought not to 
be granted. He did not feel it necessary 
to trespass further upon the attention of 
their Lordships. He neither affirmed nor 
denied the statements which the noble Ba- 
ron had made; but he hoped, that their 
Lordships would see the necessity of leav- 
ing the administration of justice to take 
its course; and he was sure that the Irish 
Government would do all in its power to 
ensure a full and fair investigation of the 
whole of this melancholy -affair, and to 
do justice to all parties. 

Lord Farnham said, that he should be 
wanting in candour if he did not admit 
that the arguments of the noble Secretary 
were unanswerable. With the permission 
of their Lordships, he would withdraw his 
motion. 

Motion accordingly withdrawn. 
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Bills brought in. By Mr. BuLier, to Amend the Acts 
relating to Turnpike Roads:—On the Motion of Mr. 
Stuart Wort.Ley, Wednesday was, for the present 
Session, added to the other Days on which Orders should 
have precedence of Motions, having reference solely to the 
time of inserting them in the Book, and giving the Go- 
vernment no preference above Individual Members. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. CourRTENAY, the 
quantity of Foreign Wines, which had paid Duty, remain- 
ing in Stock, on 5th January, 1830 and 1831 respect- 
ively, and the Amount of Duty Paid on each description 
of Wine in the years 1829 and 1830; and the quantity 
permitted to go out of Stock; and a general account of 
the Exports and Imports, for the year 1829; distinguishing 
the Trade with each Foreign Country, and Classing the 
Articles, and their declared Value, if British; and an 
Account of the Imported Articles retained for Home Con- 
sumption. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Epwarp Scott, from the 
Inhabitants of Litchfield, to extend the Clause in the 
Reform Bill, infavour of Corporate Rights, to Freemen 
having Property in Boroughs or Cities. By Mr. SADLER, 
from the Magistrates of Galway, for Catholics to be placed 
on the same footing as Protestants, with regard to the 
Elective Franchise. By Mr. MAcKINNON, from General 
Thornton, praying that the Bill to Abolish the Oaths to be 
taken before the Lerd Steward may not pass, By Mr. 
JoHN WeryLanp, from Windsor, praying that that 
Borough might not be disfranchised ; and from Governors 
of the Poor of Norwich, in favour of the Bill for altering 
the Law of Settlement. By Mr. Joun Browne, from 
Louisburgh, Mayo, in favour of Reform, and for addi- 

tional Members. By Mr. WILBRAHAM, from Graziers and 
Occupiers of Land, at Nantwich, Cheshire, and Bucklow 
in the same County, praying for the Elective Franchise 
to be extended to them; and from the Millers of Stock- 
port, against the Importation of Flour. By Mr. PxILi- 
Potts, from the Merchants and Ship Owners of Gloucester, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Marine Insurances. By 
Mr. WaLKeER, a similar Petition from the Ship Owners of 
Wexford. 


Tax on Stream CarriaGes.] Colo- 
nel Torrens presented a Petition from 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, for placing 
Steam Carriages on the same terms, as to 
Turnpike Tolls, with Horse Coaches ; and 
complaining that the tolls to be exacted 
on Steam Carriages, by many Turnpike 
Bills, would amount to a prohibition of 
that species of vehicle. It was impossible, 
the hon. Member said, to suppose the 
House wished to suppress the infant 
powers of steam, as applied to loco-motive 
carriages. He should as little expect 
them to do so, as to impose a prohibitory 
duty on an improvement in manufactures, 
or On a measure intended for the advan- 
tage of agriculture. 

Mr. Hume thought the petition deserved 
the peculiar attention of the House; for 
it appeared that bills had passed which 
contained clauses that would have the 
effect of checking such great improve- 
ments as were now in a course of trial 
between Liverpool and Manchester. These 
clauses would prevent steam carriages 
from being used on that road. The House 
could not have contemplated any thing of 
the sort, when they passed the bills. The 
VOL. IV. {243 
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House ought to appoint an officer to 
examine all private bills, with instructions 
to call their attention to any clauses likely 
to be burthensome to the subject, or else 
such enactments, as were at present com- 
plained of, would creep in. 

Mr. George Dawson said, that if such 
Turnpike Bills were allowed to pass, 
steam-carriages would, in fact, be put 
down altogether. By these bills it was 
provided, that four-wheeled carriages were 
to pay a toll of 2s., while steam-carriages 
were to pay a toll of 1ls. He hoped the 
hon. Member would not be satisfied with 
presenting the petition, but would en- 
deavour to provide a remedy for the griev- 
ance. If the House altered the amount 
of the tolls, it would endanger the bills ;_ it 
was quite evident that such clauses would 
prevent the full developement of the im- 
portant invention which then occupied the 
attention of the most eminent and scien- 
tific men in the country. He knew, that 
the steam carriages running between Chel- 
tenham and Gloucester were great public 
conveniences. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley thought, that as 
steam-carriages did more injury to roads 
than other carriages, they ought to be 
liable to a heavier toll; they had eight 
wheels instead of four, as in a carriage 
drawn by horses, and therefore ought to 
pay an additional toll. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, the toll of 11s. 
was preposterous, although he thought 
some difference should be made between 
the toll charged on carriages drawn by 
horses, and those propelled by steam. 
The former, it should be remembered, 
paid a heavy duty to Government, from 
which the latter were exempt. The prin- 
cipal objection to steam-carriages was, the 
inconvenience they occasioned on a turn- 
pike-road. He had witnessed several 
accidents from horses being frightened at 
steam-carriages. | With respect to the 
bills which had passed that House, he 
hoped that the House of Lords would be 
able to amend the objectionable clauses, 
under the resolution recently adopted, 
which enabled them to deal with money- 
clauses on certain occasions. 

Colonel Torrens said, that a steam-car- 
riage had been running for some time 
between Gloucester and Cheltenham, 
which had not occasioned any accidents. 
The horses on the road were at first 
alarmed, but were now becoming ac- 
customed to it. The petitioners proposed 
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that the toll on steam-carriages should be 
put on the same footing as horse carriages 
of equal power. 

Mr. Hume recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the subject in all its bearings. He could 
assure his hon. friend, that no individual 
Member whatever could do adequate jus- 
tice to this important subject. A Committee 
would have the means of going into a full 
inquiry ; it would make a report, and that 
report would be the best and safest found- 
ation for any further measures. 

Mr. Wilks said, it would be a pity that 
any course should be adopted that was 
likely to create a prejudice against these 
carriages, which were gradually coming 
into public use. There were, at present, 
four or five of them running every day 
from Whitechapel to places east of Lon- 
don, with great public advantage, and 
with no inconvenience to the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. 

Petition laid on the Table, on moving 
that it be printed, 

Colonel Torrens said, that after hearing 
these observations, and the recommenda- 
tion of his hon friend, he would, on the 
20th instant, move for a Select Committee 
to institute a thorough inquiry into the 
subject. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE IsLE ot 
Wicut.| Mr. Mount presented a Peti- 
tion from the Isle of Wight, for the right 
of returning two Members under the 
Reform Bill, in the prayer of which he 
heartily concurred. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes expressed his con- 
currence in the prayer of the petition. He 
thought that giving one Member only 
to the Isle of Wight would be a source of 
great inconvenience, as it would give rise 
to much political animosity when party 
feelings ran high, and the opinions of men 
were much divided. Sending two Mem- 
bers would allow for compromise, and 
each party would think itself represented 
in having sent a man speaking its own 
sentiments. But if only one man was to 
represent both parties, bitter contests and 
lasting enmities would be created, which it 
would be most advisable to prevent. The 


Isle of Wight, at present, sent four Mem- 
bers to Parliament, and two of them, at 
least, ought to be allowed to remain. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney hoped, that when- 
ever a fair claim could be made out, on 
the part of any borough, the House would 
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be disposed to receive it favourably. At 
the same time, it could not be denied that 
many of the small boroughs were in the 
meet of individuals, 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Boroven or Srarorn.] Mr. Fitz- 
gerald presented a Petition from the Bai- 
iff, Jurats, Freemen, Electors, and Inha- 
bitants of the Town and Port of Seaford, 
complaming of the injustice of the propo- 
sal to disfranchise them, Seaford was 
one of those devoted boroughs which had 
been put into the proscribed list of Sche- 
dule A. The petitioners stated, that the 
place had usually been represented by 
distinguished naval officers, who had been 
recommended to the electors on account 
of their great public services; that the trust 
reposed in them had never been abused, 
and therefore they ought not to be de- 
prived of it. They admitted, that some 
Reform of Parliament ought to take place, 
to correct the many abuses now existing 
in the Representation ; but they thought 
these abuses might be corrected by ex- 
tending the franchise, and not by general 
disfranchisement, and that, too, without 
instituting any inquiry, and without any 
offence having been proved or committed. 
They concluded by praying they might not 
be included in the general and sweeping 
measure in progress through the House, 
unless it could be proved that they had done 
something to deserve it. He cordially 
concurred in the prayer of the petition; at 
the same time he did not object to Re- 
form, and would not oppose the Bill be- 
fore the House, further than it affected 
the interests of his constituents, which he 
felt it his duty to defend. As they had 
never been guilty of any act to forfeit the 
trust reposed in them, he thought it could 
not be taken away without manifest in- 
justice. He was ready to admit, that the 
Bill would be considered to be a most 
valuable boon by the great body of the 
nation; but it would be a bill of pains 
and penalties to his constituents, and 
others in the same circumstances. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham expressed lis con- 
currence in the prayer of the petition, and 
in much of what had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just addressed the 
House. He thought they ought not to 
proceed to disfranchise any places, except 
where an abuse was clearly made out, 

Petition to be printed. 
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Corn-Laws.] Mr. Hunt presented a 
petition numerously signed, by persons of 
property and influence, residing in Crop- 
per Street, Manchester, describing the 
distressing effects which have been pro- 
duced by the Corn-laws, and praying for 
their Repeal. A noble Lord opposite, 
on a former evening, had read a letter 
from somebody in London to somebody else 
in Lancashire, stating that he (Mr. Hunt) 
had expressed a wish, that petitions 
should be sent up to support him in his 
motion for the repeal of those laws. 
' The people had very soon answered that 
call. The petitioners stated, “ that the 
Corn-tax alone is a greater evil, and more 
severely felt in the country, than all the 
other taxes put together—that it has 
greatly lessened the demand for our manu- 
factures abroad, and reduced the rate of 
wages at home, thatthe petitioners, though 
they labour hard for fifteen or sixteen hours 
in each day, are not able to earn enough 
to procure them the common necessaries of 
life, and that they now suffer more priva- 
tions than the people of any other nation 
in the world; that they are obliged to live 
immured in damp cellars, or are, for the 
greater part, in overheated and unwhole- 
some work-rooms; and that, in conse- 
quence of this unhealthy state, without 
sufficient supply of good food, thousands 
of the working classes are hastening to 
their graves, to which thousands have been 
already prematurely consigned by similar 
causes.” Asso many thousands had suf- 
fered, and were suffering, from the grind- 
ing effects of this unholy law, be hoped, 
that support would be given to his Mo- 
tion on the subject, which stood for Fri- 
day, and that the whole system might be 
got rid of. It was his conviction, that 
the nation suffered more from the opera- 
tion of these laws, than from the pressure 
of all the other taxes put together; 
though they paid taxes on every thing they 
eat, drink, wear, see, or touch. He would 
earnestly beg to call the attention of the 
noble Lord opposite to this subject. If ever 
it had fallen to his lot to visit the miser- 
abledamp cellars, or, more properly speak- 
ing, dungeons, in which many of the poor 
operatives in Manchester and other parts 
of Lancashire reside—if he had seen those 
abodes of misery, and had witnessed some 
of the scenes of distress and despair that 
passed within them, he was certain that 
the noble Lord would be disposed to sup- 
port a motion for the Repeal of the Corn- 
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laws, by which so much wretchedness and 
misery had been produced. 
Petition to be printed. 


Beer Bitt.] Mr. Burrard presented 
a Petition from the Vicar, Churchwardens, 
Overseers, and other Inhabitants of Boldre, 
praying the Beer Bill might be so amend- 
ed as to prevent the extension of licenses 
as at present. 

Mr. Hume said, it was rather a novelty 
to see a petition presented to the House, 
for the re-enactment of a monopoly, and 
such a one, too, as prevailed in the sale of 
beer. He hoped the House would pay no 
more attention to such a suggestion than it 
deserved. If there was a local grievance 
under the Act, let it be remedied, but not 
by the re-enactment ofthat gross monopoly, 
which had been so fortunately got rid of. 

Mr. John Wood thought they should 
receive statements of the kind contained 
in the petition, with much caution, for 
he had been informed, on very good 
authority, that all the Magistrates of the 
district from which this petition came, 
were owners of licensed victuallers’ houses. 

Mr. Hunt took the present opportunity 
of declaring, as he had often before done, 
that the Act for throwing open the trade 
in Beer was the greatest good the Legis- 
lature had ever bestowed upon the people 
within his memory, except the repeal of 
the Salt-tax. Nothing pressed more hea- 
vily on the labouring man than the mono- 
poly of the beer trade, and nothing could be 
a more seasonable relief than its removal. 


Tirues.] Mr. John Campbell presented 
a Petition from the Owners and Occu- 
piers of land, in Dellicar and Docker, and 
in Kirkby-in-Kendal, for some amendment 
in the present system of levying tithes. 
They stated, that lately a demand, for the 
first time had been made upon them for 
tithe in kind; and 220 notices had been 
served of the intention of the interested 
parties to enforce its collection. The 
prayer of the petition was, that the House 
would fix some reasonable time, beyond 
which, if tithe in kind be not demanded, 
its collection would not be enforced. He 
hoped thenoble Lord(Althorp) would give 
his attention to this subject. 

Mr. J. Wood supported the petitiou. 
He had also another to present, with a 
similar prayer, and which stated, that 
222 Suits in Chancery had been com- 
menced for tithes in one parish, which 
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tithes had not been demanded for a long ' 
time. He was afraid this would not be 

a singular case, and that the parish of 
Kirkby-in-Kendal would not be the only | 
one where such claims would be levied. | 
Church property and tithes were not 

included in the Act which made a lapse 

of sixty years a bar to the claims of real 

property, and it was a notorious fact, that | 
these 222 Suits in Chancery were insti- 

tuted to revive aclaim for tithes in kind, | 
which had not been demanded for a long | 
period. The petitioners said, that they had | 
no desire to interfere with legal demands, | 
but that, in 1824, this claim, before un- | 
heard of, was first made. A certain modus 
had been previously paid for a long time, 
and the petitioners added, that from 
the great lapse of time, it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult; and in some cases im- 
possible to make out the identity of the 
different pieces of land on which the claim 
was made. The petition concluded by 
praying, that there might be some reason- 
able period fixed by law, beyond which 
no claim for tithe in kind could be made. 
If some law of this nature were not soon 
passed, there would be not only 200, but 
200,000 suits instituted, which would 
have the effect of doing away with those 
modusses which had been of great public 
advantage, by making land easy of trans- 
fer. Public sales had been advertised, 
and many purchases of land made, as being 
tithe free, on the security of those modus- 
ses; and if some measure were not speed- 
ily taken to prevent the revival of these 
antiquated claims, it would lead to end- 
less disputes, and tend materially to bring 
religion itself into disrepute. 

Sir Edward Sugden agreed entirely 
with some part of what had been said by his 
hon. and learned friend. He thought there 
ought to be some legal measure introduced 
to limit these claims; but at the same time 
he strongly deprecated the introduction, 
in a petition of this kind, of any refer- 
ence to particular cases which were as yet 
sub judice, and in which he_ believed 
a decree had been pronounced. He was 
counsel in the case, although he did not | 
recollect on which side. His objection to | 
this petition was, that, as the petitioners 
sought a general remedy, they should not 
have referred to any particular case, or 
thrown imputations upon _ individuals. 
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made the claim; whereas, in this, as in 
many other similar cases, the property was 
in lessees over whom the College had no 
power, and those parties having pur- 
chased it, the College could not be fairly 
charged with these acts. He disapproved 
of the practice of referring to particular 
cases in general petitions, but was pre- 
pared to support the rights of the people, 
and say, that the general remedy they 
sought for in the case ought to be granted. 

Mr. John Campbell begged to remark, 
that he believed, that no intention what- 
ever existed of throwing any imputation 
on the College. The case put by his hon. 
and learned friend, however, strongly 
illustrated the necessity of some legal 
measure to compel the lessees of tithes, as 
well as the proprietors, to conduct them- 
selves with fairness and liberality. He 
must also observe, that although this defect 
in the law respecting modusses was the only 
subject before the House, yet this was not 
the only part of the system that required 
a remedy. 

Petition to be printed. 


FreemMen or Coventry.] Mr. Hodg- 
son presented a Petition from 2,413 re- 
spectable Electors of Coventry, praying 
that the privilege of the Elective Franchise 
might be retained by the sons and appren- 
tices of freemen. He would not enter 
further into the question, than to observe, 
that the petitioners stated, that the privi- 
lege of acquiring the freedom of the city, 
and thereby being permitted to vote for 
Members of Parliament, operated as a 
great excitement to the apprentices to 
attend to their business with industry. 
They also stated, that if this privilege was 
taken away, there would be reason to 
apprehend a great increase in the poor- 
rates. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, his hon. 
and learned friend, the late Solicitor-ge- 
neral, had declared, that the alteration 
produced in the franchise by the enact- 
ments of the Reform Bill at present before 
the House, were not understood by the 
people, or they would not approve of 
them, At Coventry, however, they ap- 
peared to begin to understand the subject, 
and found the measure was likely to dis- 
franchise the various useful mechanical 
classes, by which they would lose a valu- 
able privilege. He was gratified that in 
this late, and he wished he could call it 
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classes did begin to understand it. The 
hon. Member should have enlarged on 
this view of the case, and shewn that the 
operative classes were to lose every pri- 
vilege, and not to gain any by this mea- 
sure. The more the question was discuss- 
ed, the sooner would the people under- 
stand its real merits, and petition against it. 

Mr. Ellice was not aware from whom 
this petition had emanated, but he be- 
lieved the petitioners had called a public 
meeting, with the object of forwarding 
a petition to reserve the right of voting to 
all the future freemen of Coventry. At 
this meeting an amendment had_ been 
proposed and carried, that the right of 
elections should be vested in all the house- 
holders of the city generally. He thought 
it right to say this, because neither this 
petition nor that from the householders at 
large, had been sent to him for presenta- 
tion, his Constituents being fully aware, 
that he would not support any measure 
which would interfere with the Bill intro- 
duced by Government. The subscribers to 
the other petition to which he had referred, 
as well as the present petitioners were 
respectable men, and the former did them- 
selves honour by being ready to sacrifice 
their own rights, while the latter having 
been unable to prevail on a_ public meet- 
ing to agree with them, their petition 
could only be received as the prayer of a 
few individuals. It did not contain the 
sentiments of the great body of the inha- 
bitants of Coventry. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that all he could 
understand from the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman was, that there were two par- 
ties in Coventry, both of which were 
opposed to the Bill. The minority, as 
appeared by this petition were averse from 
it, and the majority, although opposed to 
the minority, were also opposed to the Go- 
vernment, and neither approved of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Ellice said, the only difference on 
the subject was, that the great mass of 
the people of Coventry wished the right 
of voting to be given to the householders 
generally. 

Mr. George Robinson said, the people 
were not opposed to the Bill, on the con- 
trary they approved of it, but wished to 
extend the franchise to the householders 
of Coventry generally. The hon. and 
learned member for Boroughbridge said, 
the operatives were opposed to the Bill, 
but he entertained quitea contrary opinion, 
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and knew, that throughout the kingdom 
they were favourable to it. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, it was easy to 
perceive what the petitioners desired, viz., 
to be relieved from that part of the Bill 
which pressed on themselves, being willing 
enough to throw all the loss and inconve- 
nience on others. The Bill went to ex- 
clude the children of the freemen of. the 
corporation from the elective franchise, of 
this they complained, and he thought 
they were right. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Hodgson, on moving, that it be 
printed said, he was totally unacquainted 
with the circumstances under which the 
petition had originated; but it was signed 
by 2,413 respectable persons, and this 
bore him out in his former assertion, that 
the petition was an important one. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the hon, 
member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice) appeared 
not to possess the confidence of either 
party in that city. As he had declared 
himself opposed to the disfranchisement, 
he should find it very convenient to 
enlarge the privileges of the House as 
to postage, for he had in consequence 
received numerous letters, and many of 
them double and treble, encouraging 
him to resist the plunder of the Corpo- 
rations. He must allow, that he had not 
received one from Coventry, but he inferred, 
from all he could hear and see, that the 
labouring classes every where were begin- 
ning: to recover from the delusion that had 
been practised upon them, which per- 
haps accounted for the fact, that the hon. 
member for Coventry was not intrusted 
with the petition. 

Mr. Ellice was ready to agree with the 
hon. Gentleman who had presented the 
petition, that the signatures attached to 
it were respectable, and in reply to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman he must re- 
mark, that he had presented himself to 
his constituents with the Bill in his hand, 
and was placed at the head of the poll. 
If he should go back he shoul! be certain 
of the same majority in his favour. He 
must add, that, although these petitioners 
applied for an extension of the franchise 
in favour of their children, yet there was 
not one among them who had not signed 
a petition in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. Croker took the present opportu- 
nity of noticing some statements that had 
appeared relating to the Debates of last 
night, which had been asserted to have 
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been a kind of surprise to the Gentlemen 
on the other side; he therefore thought it 
right to remind the House, that the petition 
on which the Debate arose was presented 
on the 22nd of June, and the memorials 
respecting it were forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State so long ago as the 2nd of 
March. 

Lord John Russell admitted, that the 
petition and memorial had been a consi- 
derable time in the hands of Government, 
and that notice had been given of the 
motion. How such a report as that alluded 
to, had got into the newspapers he could 
not say; probably in the same way as 
another report, which was, that a member 
of the Government had kept a friend in 
the House the other night to vote on the 
Liverpool writ. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson wished to avail 
himself of that opportunity to explain a 
misconstruction which had gone abroad, 
of some observations which he had made 
in the Debate of last night. He wished 
also to correct a misrepresentation of his 
feelings and motives on that occasion. 
He had invariably, both in this and in the 
last Session of Parliament, supported the 
Reform Bill. He intended to go along 
with the Bill on this occasion. He in- 
tended also to support the schedules of 
the Bill, but having a local knowledge of 
the borough of Appleby, and well know- 
ing that one of the two parishes of that 
town had been omitted in the census of 
1821, and that this parish formed the most 
important part of the town, as the majority 
of the burgage tenures which gave the right 
of returning Members were situated there- 
in, he thought that the application made 
on behalf of that borough was deserving 
of the consideration of the House. Krnow- 
ing these facts, and knowing further, that 
a representation of them had been made 
to Lord J. Russell, and that the individuals 
who had made the representation had re- 
ceived no answer to it, he thought it his 
duty to give them an opportunity of stat- 
ing these facts, through the Mayor, or 
some other witness, at the bar of the House. 
He had no desire in so doing to throw any 
obstacle in the way of the progress of the 
Reform Bill. He thought that the time 
was now arrived when all nomination 
boroughs ought to be done away with, and 
that all holders of 107. houses should be 
admitted to participate in the elective 
franchise. He considered the proposed 
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all classes of the community, and that the 
times in which we lived required such an 
alteration. In justification of himself he 
felt bound to state, that his opinions had 
undergone no change. He was still ready 
to support the Bills at the same time he 
could not forego the right of making such 
observations as he had done, in justice to 
the inhabitants of the borough of Appleby. 
The facts they urged were proved to be 
correct ; but it was not the practice of the 
House to allow evidence to be given be- 
fore a Committee without its previous 
sanction. The inhabitants of Appleby 
did not ask for two Members. They only 
asked, as they consisted of 2,600 persons, 
that the principle of the Bill should be ap- 
plied to them, and they should be per- 
mitted to retain one Member. 
Petition to be printed. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm Bit For 
EnGLanp — CommitrEg — Srconp 
Day.] On the motion of Lord John Rus- 
sell, the Order of the Day for the House 
to resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House on the Reform Bill was read. 

Mr. Croker wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of putting a question to the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord had stated, that 
by consent of its noble proprietor, the 
borough of Downton was to be taken from 
schedule B, and to be inserted in schedule 
A. This change of arrangement, it ap- 
peared, had been determined on in conse- 
quence of a communication which another 
noble Lord had transmitted to the noble 
Pay-master of the Forces. Now he (Mr. 
Croker) had formerly moved for returns 
of al! the correspondence received by Go- 
vernment in réference to these schedules, 
and it had been accordingly laid upon the 
Table of the House; but the communica- 
tion in question, he found, had neither 
been mentioned nor alluded to in the re- 
turns so furnished. He wished, therefore, 
to be informed, first, what was the date 
of that communication; and next, whether 
it was in writing, or merely verbal ? 

Lord John Russell intimated, that he 
had not caused the communication alluded 
to to be laid before the House, becauseit was 
a private and personal note from the Earl 
of Radnor. With respect tothe authority 
on which Government had acted, he might 
add, that subsequent to the introduction 
of the Bill, he had met the noble proprie- 
tor of the borough, who informed him in 
the lobby that he had great doubts whether 
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the population of Downton was really 
of the amount at which it had been 
estimated, 

Sir R. Peel observed, that one point of 
importance had arisen out of the discus- 
sion of last night, to which he wished to 
invite the attention of the noble Lord and 
of his Majesty’s Government. The House 
had decided against hearing Counse} in 
support of the allegations embodied in the 
petition from the borough of Appleby, 
but it appeared to bim that that decision 
could not be understood as peremptory 
against receiving evidence in support of 
claims to be exempted from the operation 
of the Bill. He would put it to the noble 
Lord whether it was not very possible that 
Appleby, Ashbourne, or Wareham, for 
example, might petition for the purpose of 
being permitted to prove bona fide that 
they were really entitled to their present 
franchise, on the principle laid down by 
Ministers themselves, and not with the 
dishonest design of unfairly impeding, ob- 
structing, or defeating, the Reform Bill. 
If any case should be proposed for re-con- 
sideration where mere vexatious delay was 
evidently the object sought, then surely it 
was open for the majority summarily to 
reject the propesition; but he could see no 
just reason why they should shut the door 
indiscriminately on every complaint of 
grievance, on the assumption that it must 
necessarily have originated in factious and 
improper motives. He wished, therefore, 
to know whether it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to lay it down as a 
general rule, that no borough was to be 
allowed to offer any evidence to the Com- 
mittee, to show that it ought not to be 
disfranchised. In his opinion the Com- 
mittee should be instructed to receive 
evidence, and it would always have it in 
its own power to reject that which was 
unnecessary, inapplicable, or proposed 
only to create delay. Another difficulty 
in connexion with this subject also pre- 
sented itself to his mind, and he would 
take that opportunity very briefly to ex- 
“a00 its nature, in the hope that the noble 
Lord might be induced to remove it, the 
rather, as the objection would still hold 
whether he were disposed to recognize the 
principle or not. Commissioners, it ap- 
peared, were to be appointed for the pur- 
pose of dividing the counties, with a view 
to carry into effect the provisions of the 
Bil; and pursuant to their report the 
House of Commons hereafter would be in 
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some degree re-modelled. This report 
then must, of course, have a yery mate- 
rial bearing on the question itself; for 
certain counties, according to the principle 
of the measure, were henceforward to be 
allowed four Representatives, and the dis- 
tribution of these Representatives would 
entirely depend on the decision of the 
Commissioners. Now, if he could be in- 
formed by what principle the Commission~ 
ers thus appointed were to be guided in 
such divisions, it would, in some degree, 
simplify the subject, and enable him more 
distinctly to understand it, and help to 
disembarrass him of a difficulty which he 
could not at present satisfactorily get over. 
He was the more desirous of information, as 
a noble Lord, favourable to the principle of 
the Bill, had given a notice of motion, to 
the effect that such counties, instead of 
being divided into two separate districts, 
should remain undivided, and, as a whole, 
return their four Representatives. In the 
case of Warwickshire, for instance, it was 
highly important, to know whether Bir- 
mingham and Coventry were to be included 
in one division; as every hon. Member 
must see that the landed interest would 
necessarily be materially influenced by an 
arranyement which might give the freemen 
of those places a double franchise. He 
mentioned this one instance merely in order 
to illustrate the nature of his objection. 
Lord J, Russell said, in answer to the 
right hon. Baronet’s question, whether 
Ministers meant to resist the receipt of 
evidence in the Committee in all cases, 
that he should only observe, that he saw 
no great probability that a case would oc- 
cur, in which a necessity to receive evi- 
dence would exist. If, however, there 
were a probability that any case of this de- 
scription should arise, it would neverthe- 
less not be requisite for the House to in- 
struct the Committee as the right hon. 
Baronet desired ; for should it appear 
in the Committee, that any particular case 
did deserve a separate reconsideration, it 
would be easy for the House to resume, 
in order that the Committee might apply 
for power to receive evidence on the sub- 
ject. As for the division of counties, that 
happened to be a part so essential to the 
Bill itself, that he could not then pos- 
sibly give a satisfactory answer to the 
right hon. Baronet; but he might state, 
that it appeared to Government, that 
it ought not to act in a matter of so 
much delicacy and importance, without 
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leaving it first to the arbitration of efficient 
and well-selected Commissioners, appoint- 
ed for that purpose alone. There had 
certainly been many complaints made in 
the last Parliament, against the appoint- 
ment of the body to whom it was then 
proposed to delegate such authority ; but 
he trusted, that when the names of the 
Commissioners whom it was now proposed 
to appoint, were stated to the House, it 
would sufficiently appear, that they were 
all of them entitled to respect, for their 
knowledge, their capacity, and personal 
weight, both in that House, and in the 
country at large. Their names and cha- 
racters would be a guarantee to the public, 
that Ministers contemplated no party pur- 
poses. The right hon. Baronet’s objec- 
tion, as far as it went, in fact, applied to 
the whole Bill; and he feared, therefore, 
that it would not be in his power to alter 
or remove it. Had Ministers pursued any 
other course than that which they had 
adopted, they would, in effect, have in- 
volved the House in a tedious and pro- 
tracted Debate, about the respective 
merits of particular divisions; and he 
thought it better, on that account, to 
leave the matter wholly to the Commis- 
sioners, who, it was to be hoped, would 
dispose of itin a sufficiently impartial 
manner to be satisfactory to all parties. 

Sir R. Peel said, in explanation, that 
he had never expressed any suspicion of 
the partiality of the Commissioners ; but 
merely complained, that it was a little 
hard to call upon him to decide upon the 
division of counties, without being inform- 
ed on what principle that division was to 
be arranged. 

Lord J. Russell replied, that the right 
hon. Baronet, from knowing how the Com- 
missioners would act with respect to one 
or two counties, such as Stafford or 
Warwick, would not be able to form 
any general conclusion on the sub- 
ject; and as the details were to be 
left for the decision of the Commissioners, 
he was unable to give him any further 
information. 

Sir C. Wetherell was not quite satisfied 
with the answer. The decision of the 
Commissioners could not be appealed 
from, and they might divide counties as 
they thought fit. He had apprehensions, 
therefore, that the divisions might be so 
managed as to cause the commercial inter- 
est unduly to preponderate. 

Lord J. Russell said, that further discus- 
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sion of such a point, on that occasion, was 
irregular and irrelevant. It was entirely 
a matter for the decision of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir £. Sugden said, one of the most 
substantial objections against the Bill was 
founded on the power given by it to mem- 
bers of the Privy Council ; and now that 
these were to be turned into parliamentary 
commissioners, the objections were cer- 
tainly not diminished. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn observed, that the 
House was about to grant an arbitrary 
power to these Commissioners, without 
affording them any data as to the mode in 
which that power was to be exercised; or 
whether they were to effect the division of 
counties on a geographical principle, on 
one of equal division, on that of popula- 
tion, or whether they were to be guided 
by the number of large towns, and the si- 
tuation in which they were placed in the 
counties. All those highly important con- 
siderations were left entirely to the judg- 
ment of the Commissioners. He trusted, 
however, the Government would be ready, 
when this Clause in the Bill came under 
the consideration of the Committee, to 
state the principles by which the Commis- 
sioners were to be bound, in their exercise 
of this vast and extensive power—a power, 
such as that House had never yet granted 
to any body of men whatever: 

Lord Althorp said, that the right hon. 
Member who had just sat down, was fully 
aware of the great difficulty which had 
been felt by the Ministers, with respect to 
the regulation of the powers to be in- 
trusted to the Commissioners, because he 
had been present at several meetings 
which the Ministers had held on the sub- 
ject of the Bill. They were ready to ad- 
mit, that it was a most difficult and a 
most important point; and if any hon. 
Member was disposed to offer any feasible 
suggestions, by which it could be partly 
or wholly obviated, the Government 
would be most ready to listen to them, 
and to adopt them, if they were found to 
be practicable. If, however, no better 
mode of settling this difficulty was pro- 
posed, the Government would feel itself 
bound to carry the Bill into effect, under 
the arrangements now existing. 

The Order of the Day was read, and 
Lord John Russell moved “ that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair.” 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, that in rising 
to assume the position in which he was 
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last night, when the Motion of Adjourn- 
ment was made, he wished to make a few 
observations as to what had then taken 
place. He had asserted on the evening be- 
fore, and he repeated then, that the 
Motion for an Adjournment was unpremedi- 
tated, and not in any manner connected 
with any predetermined arrangement, nor 
was it brought forward with any factious 
intention. When he rose, about twelve 
o'clock, to speak on the principle of the 
Bill, he found the House was indisposed 
to hear him. He did not know from 
what that indisposition arose—whether 
from its feeling on the principle, or from 
a disinclination to the continuance of the 
Debate at that time; but in either case, 
he had thought it right to move an ad- 
journment. He begged, therefore, to dis- 
claim all factious motives. All that had 
occurred on the subject of his motion for 
adjourning the House was, the expression 
of a hope, by several hon. Members round 
him, that he would not withdraw his motion. 
He would never have degraded himself 
so far as to act from factious motives ; and 
he was also convinced, that the Opposition 
with whom he had acted, were far from 
entertaining any such views. It was not 
his duty, certainly, to defend the Oppo- 
sition in the course which they had taken, 
but he must be allowed to express his be- 
lief, that they had been no more actuated 
by factious motives than he himself had 
been. He could assure his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that such opposition as he 
should offer to the measure, should always 
be fair and above-board. With respect 
to the measure itself, he would beg leave 
to address a few observations to the 
House, and endeavour to make them as 
short as the importance of the subject 
would permit. He was not one of those 
who were opposed to the very name of 
Reform ; on the contrary, if an abuse of 
the elective franchise could be established 
in any instance, he was ready to give his 
support to any measure of disfranchise- 
ment; but in spite of what had been said 
on the subject, he continued to think that 
the word Revolution, and not Reform, 
was the proper one to describe this mea- 
sure. But even when the defect was 
made out, he must contend, that the 
House had a right to look at the persons 
who brought forward the remedy; and if 
it was found, that they who proposed to 
amend the Constitution, were notorious 
quacks, who had always been opposed to 
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the Constitution, it would be madness, be- 
cause the Constitution had become a little 
diseased or defective, to put it into their 
hands for repair, and blindly follow all 
their recommendations. The Bill did not 
work the restoration of those boroughs 
which ever had formed part of our Consti- 
tution. It wholly annihilated them. He 
could not venture to foretel what might 
or might not happen, in the present tem- 
per of the times, or the rage for innova- 
tion. It was not altogether impossible 
that a parallel might be drawn between 
the validity of the tenure itself, by which 
the proprietor of a borough happened to 
hold the freehold of the borough, and 
the validity of those parchments or char- 
ters by which the borough was authorised, 
according to the Law and the Constitution, 
to send its Representatives to Parliament. 
However violent the temper which charac- 
terised those out of doors, who clamoured 
for a change, no such parallel had as yet 
been drawn; nor had the House been 
called on to pronounce, as in a somewhat 
similar period of our history had happened, 
that the Peerage was useless, expensive, 
and might be dispensed with, though, no 
doubt, that would be the next sacrifice of 
its duty to the public and to the Constitu- 
tion, which it would be called upon to 
make. When such were the duties which 
would devolve on that House, it was not 
too much to assert, that the nomina- 
tion boroughs had been very useful 
in checking the progress of public 
violence towards inroad and aggression 
on the other branches of the Legislature. 
He advocated no borough corruption or 
profligacy ; but the Bill, he contended, 
would destroy the aristocratical influence 
in that House, which had hitherto formed 
the barrier to the surges of the popular 
will, and would reduce all to the same low 
level as that which caused the destruction. 
The present system was, he contended, an 
admirable system, far better than that 
which it was proposed to substitute in its 
stead; and when it was freed from the 
dirt and rubbish with which it had been 
smeared by radical virulence, and a revolu- 
tionary Press, it would be found, that this 
system contained the only conservative 
principle that had ever been introduced into 
Government. In looking at the effects of 
the measure, he wished particularly to 
know, what would be the consequence of 
enfranchising 250,000 Dissenters? If 
they were honest men, they must try to 
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get rid of the Church Establishment; so too 
would the Roman Catholics. The tithes also 
would be destroyed, there existing already, 
in the mass of the people, a great hostility 
to them. He would refer the House to 
some extracts from a work published un- 
der the care of the “ Society for Diffusing 
Ecclesiastical Knowledge,” which con- 
sisted of Dissenters of the highest cha- 
racter, in order to shew to the House 
what they already said of tithes. In one 
of these publications, tithes were spoken 
of asa detested cheat and delusion, which 
nothing could save from merited infamy. 
He wished, therefore, that the Ministers, 
before they proceeded with the Bill, should 
consider its probable effect on our best 
establishments. The Bill was the off- 
spring of the petitions and clamours of 
the radicals, and of all that was infected, 
diseased and corrupted, in the kingdom. 
The hon, Member referred to the effects 
of the two French Revolutions, observing, 
that the effects of the last were similar, in 
this country, during the last year, to those 
which followed the first Revolution. Then 
there was a Corresponding Society ; buta 
constitutional Minister and a constitu- 
tional King suppressed the revolutionary 
symptoms here, by suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act. At present, there were so- 
cieties formed in England similar to the 
Corresponding Society in 1793. There 
were the delegates of the National Union, 
who met in London. [Where?] They 
met in Oxford Market. He could assure 
hon, Members he was correct, and that 
when he made assertions of that na- 
ture, he did not quit terra firma. He 
was ready to prove what he said ; and the 
hon, member for Preston should know 
of the existence of such a society, for it 
had voted him its thanks. The society 
was called the National Union. The hon. 
Member brought out a newspaper, appa- 
rently, and read from it an account of a 
meeting of the National Union, or meet- 
ing of the trades, in Oxford Market. He 
begged pardon, he observed, however, 
that the thanks he had mentioned were 
given to the hon. member for Preston, 
by a meeting at Manchester, and not at 
the meeting of the National Union ; 
though he had a persuasion, that thanks 
had been voted to the hon. Member by that 
society also. He had thus established the 
existence of the society. He had read other 
accounts of delegates attending its meetings 
from the North Country and other parts 
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of the kingdom; and one of them de- 
clared, that he had a petition to present 
to the House, and to the King, and he 


was instructed to tell his Majesty, that if 


the prayers of that petition were not grant- 
ed, he could not answer for the obedience 
of the people. He found evidence of a 
similar organization of the people at Glas- 
gow. The people there threatened to arm 
themselves; they had established signals 
between factories and towns; they had 
prepared black banners, and announced 
that they were ready to march at the first 
sigaal. Again, there was the Political 
Union of Birmingham, and there the peo- 
ple were all united and organized. They 
made it their boast, that, in a few days, 
they could have two armies on foot, all 
ready to march, as large as the armies 
that fought at Waterloo. There was 
then a complete organization of the peo- 
ple, and they were formed into large bo- 
dies, ready to attain their object by their 
own power. That power would be in- 
creased by the Bill; and was it to be 
supposed, that they would not use this in- 
creased power to accomplish their wishes ? 
There was a revolutionary spirit in the 
country; and that was not the time to 
divest that House of the only influence 
which was capable of opposing, neutralizing, 
and repelling the encroachments of popu- 
lar feeling. 

Colonel Lindsay regretted, that it was 
now the mistaken policy of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to give energy and encourage- 
ment to the enemies of our ancient Con- 
stitution, in order to carry their favourite 
object of reform. He professed he was 
not vain enough to expect in rising, to 
make proselytes to his opinion, but he felt 
that in times such as these, it became an 
honourable man’s duty, and his pride, to 
have his sentiments placed on record, on 
a question of such vital importance. He 
deprecated particularly the extraordinary 
haste with which Government had pressed 
forward a measure so important to the 
best interests of the country. He objected 
to the Reform Bill, because, in doing 
away with close boroughs, it destroyed one 
of the peculiar features of our Constitution. 
He meant to contend that it was that 
admirable Constitution which supported 
us in all our conflicts with foreign nations, 
and that foreigners themselves admitted 
this when they endeavoured to establish 
Constitutions similar to ours. There was 
one remarkable feature with respect to the 
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Bill which ought to be noticed, viz. that 
many even of those who supported it, 
distrusted its effects. Some were known 
to say, that it was a sweeping measure, 
and they regretted that it was so much so; 
but they added that it was not their Bill, 
that if they had had the framing of it, it 
would have been a different measure; 
but all agreed in one thing—a desire to 
throw from themselves the responsibility 
of having originated it. He hoped from 
the bottom of his heart, that it might be 
found a blessing to the country; but he 
could not conceal his fears that it would 
be a curse, and that instead of giving 
liberty to the people, it would create con- 
fusion and anarchy. So long as he should 
have a place in that House he would 
oppose to the utmost of his power a 
measure which he deemed so prejudicial 
as this. 

The Speaker then put the question, 
“‘ that I now leave the Chair.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn wished, before the 
House went into the Committee, that all 
the Petitions from different boroughs 
referring to the details of the Bill, as well 
as the papers and memorials connected 
with them, should be referred to the 
Committee. 

Lord Althorp agreed to the suggestion, 
and the papers were referred accordingly. 

The question was then again put. 

Mr. Hunt rose. He said he had no 
wish to delay the House from going into 
the Committee, but he felt called upon to 
say a few words, after the observations of 
the hon. member for Dundalk. He denied 
that there was any similarity between the 
National Union of Trades, and the Cor- 
responding Society of the years 1793 and 
1794, There was a National Union of 
Trades, and of these some four or five 
delegates came up from different parts of 
the country with petitions, which had been 
presented to the House; and if any of 
them attended at the meeting of the 
London Union, it was not from any con- 
nexion with that Union, for there was no 
correspondence kept up between them, 
but out of curiosity. He admitted, that 
he was a Radical Reformer, but in being 
so he considered himself, and those with 
whom he was connected, as far as he knew 
them, to be as loyal as any Members of 
that House, whether Reformers or other- 
wise. That Ministers were not influenced 
by the petitions of the people was evident, 
for their petitions prayed for Annual Par- 
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liaments, Universal Suffrage, and Vote by 
Ballot, not one of which had the Ministers 
introduced into their Bill, But there was 
nothing in these inconsistent with the 
ancient principles of our Constitution. 
They were, except the Ballot, the same 
which the great Duke of Richmond had 
introduced in his Bill into the House of 
Lords, but the noble Duke forgot them 
when he was made Master General of the 
Ordnance. He next contended, that 
nineteen out of twenty of the people in 
the country had supported the Bill, not 
for the empty name of liberty, but from 
the hope and belief that they would be 
relieved by it from the burthens of taxation; 
and he would defy any Government to be 
able to go on after this Bill passed, unless 
the people were relieved. Adverting to 
the cry raised for ‘‘ the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” he observed 
that there were parts of it now which no 
person not in the secret of Ministers could 
understand. He had no fears as to the con- 
sequences of the rejection of the Bill; but 
he had heard, and was not afraid to state 
what he heard, that if it should be rejected, 
there would be a refusal to pay taxes in 
the country. There was no excitement 
among the people now in the country— 
they were calmly discussing the measure, 
to which he admitted they were still 
warmly attached. 

The question was then put and carried, 
and the House went into the Committee. 

The Chairman (Mr. Bernal) read the 
first clause-—“‘ Be it enacted by the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice, &c. that the boroughs enumerated 
in schedule A to this Act annexed shall 
cease, after the end of this present Par- 
liament, to return Members to serve in 
Parliament; and that no writ or precept 
shall be issued or sent to any of the said 
boroughs to return Members to serve in 
any future Parliament.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that notwith- 
standing his objections to this measure, 
he had, in the last as well as in the pre- 
sent Session, abstained from offering any 
opposition to its progress as far as its 
present stage, because he thought it was 
possible that it might be so modified in 
the Committee as to make it less ob- 
jectionable. With that view he begged, 
before proceeding further, to draw their 
attention to the great importance of this 
the first Clause of the Bill. He had 
several objections to it, which he thought 
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possessed some weight, and the first was 
to the form of words in which it com- 
menced. He objected to a measure be- 
ginning with disfranchisement. No reason 
was stated for the disfranchisement of 
these boroughs, nor any cause shown why 
they should be selected from the other 
boroughs of the kingdom. The noble 
Lord who introduced the Bill into that 
House had informed them, that the ob- 
jections to the present system were not 
founded on any hostility to the ancient 
form of Representation, but on the fact, 
that the great and populous towns and 
cities, which had grown into importance 
since the first summoning of Members to 
Parliament, were not entitled to partici- 
pate in the right of electing their Repre- 
sentatives, and could not, in consequence 
of the Union with Scotland, be called on 
by the Royal summonses to do so. If 
that Union had not taken place, he was 
fully prepared to contend, that such sum- 
monses might have issued; and he had 
voted against the giving Representatives 
to three of the large towns last Session, 
not because he disapproved of the motion, 
or was opposed to the principle, but be- 
cause they would by that means have 
added several Members to that House, 
when the number was already positively 
limited and declared. To the principle 
of representing such places he did not 
object, but he could not consent to pull 
down a large portion of the Representa- 
tion of the country without seeing first 
what was to be substituted for it. The 
House had, indeed, now come to a deter- 
mination that the Representative system 
must undergo a great alteration, and it 
was their duty, therefore, to consider, if 
the large towns were to be permitted to 
return Members, in what manner the 
right was most safely to be extended to 
them, and how they could make room for 
those Members without any inconvenient 
increase of the numbers of the House. 
Thefirst thing they ought to do, in his opi- 
nion was, to see what places ought to be 
enfranchised, and next to inquire how room 
could be made for them. Certain prin- 
ciples were avowed in the Debate on this 
Bill, but from the beginning to the end, 
none of those principles could be found in 
the Bill itself. The Billstated, that cer- 
tain boroughs in schedule A should cease 
to send Members to Parliament; but it 
did not state on what ground this ought 
to take place, Not a word was said about 
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the reason why they should cease to send. 
Surely the clause should, at least, say, 
because they do not come within the rule 
of possessing 2,000 inhabitants. Now this 
brought him to the question connected 
with the principle of this clause; for, as 
far as he recollected, the noble Lord and 
his colleagues had never fully explained 
to the House, whether they had taken the 
number of 2,000 as the very least number 
of persons out of whom the electors of a 
Member were to be selected, or whether 
they felt they must disfranchise some- 
where, and had selected all the smallest 
boroughs to be sacrificed. If the noble 
Lord was prepared to say that 2,000 in- 
habitants were the smallest numbers in 
which they could find a nucleus of 300 
10. householders for the maintenance of 
their principle, then he would ask them, 
why they did not take the Population 
Returns of the boroughs now, rather than 
those of the year 1821. He knew these 
Returns would not yet be made for eight 
or ten days; but many of them had 
already been published in the country 
papers, and if a circular had been sent 
round by the Secretary of State, they 
could have been easily procured much 
earlier. What, he would ask, would be 
the consequence of their taking the Re- 
turns of 1821? Why, that many boroughs 
would be permitted to retain the right of 
returning Members which were not enti- 
tled to it, and many would be disfran- 
chised which possessed more than the 
number required by the limit. He had 
not looked into many of the Returns, but 
he found by avery hasty glance, that if 
they had legislated in this manner ten 
years sooner, and taken, in the same way, 
the Returns of 1811, there were full 
eleven boroughs which now retain their 
Members, but which then must have been 
disfranchised. He would take the case 
of Calne as an instance, and apply to it 
the same test which would be equally 
applicable to many others. The popula- 
tion of Calne in 1801, was 3,700; in 1811 
ithad dropped to 3,540. Consequently, if 
the House had acted on the present _prin- 
ciple in 1821, instead of 1831, although 
the population had then increased to 4,500, 
Calne would have been deprived of its pri- 
vileges. And the population of Calne 
might at this moment be considerably 
below that of places which it exceeded 
in 1821. It might be said, that there 
would be some anomalies wherever the 
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line was drawn, but he saw no reason why 
that line should be arbitrary, and should 
not rest on some principle, referring not so 
much to the population as to the number 
of householders. The principle being 
that of population, included males as well 
as females; but it might happen that the 
establishment of a cotton-mill, in which 
300 or 400 children might be employed, 
would make a difference as to whether a 
given borough should have a Member or 
not. Or suppose that the proprietors of a 
cotton mill which had been established in a 
town, had failed a fortnight before the cen- 
sus of 1821, the children would have been 
sent home, and that would have made a 
difference in the return which might de- 
prive the town of its Representatives. 
The better course would have been, to 
have appointed parliamentary commis- 
sioners to inquire into the state of the 
population of the different towns and dis- 
tricts, and the number of houses rated at 
10J. and 20/., and on their report a more 
correct knowledge of the state of the wealth 
and population of those places would 
have been obtained. He meant to propose, 
that the House should postpone the con- 
sideration of the schedules A and B, and 
proceed to the third clause of the Bill, by 
which new Representation was to be pro- 
vided. With respect to the number of 
Members which the places to be repre- 
sented ought to have, he thought it better 
to abide by the ancient and known prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and allow two 
Members to each. He was disposed to 
agree to a large and considerable addition 
of new Members; but he would first de- 
termine upon the proper number, and 
afterwards consider how room was to be 
made for them. He thought it best to 
make room for them, rather than to add 
them to the present amount of Members, 
because it was generally acknowledged, 
that any increase of the numbers of that 
House would be attended with considera- 
ble inconvenience. He was inclined to 
think, that the best way of making room 
for the new Members was by uniting 
boroughs rather than disfranchising them. 
That principle was at present acted upon 
in many places in Wales and in Scotland ; 
and it was proposed to be carried into 
effect in the instances of Deptford and 
Greenwich, and other places in England ; 
and he did not see why it might not be 
extended, and the boroughs of Aldeburgh 
and Orford, for example, be united, and 
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allowed to send Representatives to Parlia- 
ment conjointly, instead of being entirely 
extinguished. He did not see why this 
plan of uniting boroughs might not be 
acted upon in this country as well as in 
Scotland. This, however, could not be 
done, until the number of new Members 
to be provided for was known, and he 


| should therefore propose, that the con- 


sideration of the first clause (Schedule A) 
be postponed, intending, if his motion 
was carried, to make the same motion 
with respect to the second clause (Sche- 
dule B). 

The Motion having been put by the 
Chairman, 

Sir E. Sugden rose and said, that the 
principle of the Bill having been agreed 
to by the House, it was now his intention 
to confine himself to the consideration of 
the mode by which it was proposed to 
carry the details into operation. He 
thought, however, he had a right to com- 
plain, that no member of the Government 
had explained the provisions of this new 
Bill to the House. The present Bill, he 
undertook to prove, departed, in all im- 
portant points, from the former Reform 
Bills brought in by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and this showed, that haste would 
not answer in the formation of a new 
Constitution—that abilities, learning, and 
talents were not enough, but that time 
alone would produce a_ perfect work. 
The existing system had the benefit of 
time; it was the work of successive ages, 
and had operated, he would always con- 
tend, advantageously for the community. 
That there were anomalies in it he did not 
deny; but the system, taken upon the 
whole, worked well. Besides, the people 
were accustomed to regard with veneration 
old institutions; there was something 
about them which clung to the heart; and 
therefore, though anomalies might exist, 
they were not, and ought not to be, too 
minutely inquired into, But how could 
the anomalies in the new Constitution be 
defended? How could they be softened 
down? No veneration attached to it; 
and if the ten-pounder was allowed a vote, 
how was the nine-pounder to be persuaded 
that he ought to have none? The present 
Bill, as he had stated before, was a total 
departure in principle and in detail from 
all preceding bills; and, if he proved that 
important alterations had been made in it, 
hethought he should be showing reason for 
the House to pause before passing it. 
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The first object of his Majesty’s Ministers 
was, to cut off sixty-two Members from 
the Representatives of the people in that 
House. Who asked them todothat? It 
had been said that that proposition was 
made in deference to the eager demands 
of the people; but he wished to know 
what individual ever expressed an opinion 
that the numbers of the House should be 
diminished, before Ministers themselves 
made the suggestion. This, then, was a 
wanton inroad upon the Constitution, and 
where was it to stop? If sixty-two Mem- 
bers were taken away this year, what was 
to prevent 100 being taken away next 

ear? Jt was generally acknowledged 
that all new bodies destroyed old institu- 
tions, and he did not believe, that the 
Reformers returned to Parliament under 
the Bill would pay much attention to the 
number which had been fixed upon by 
Ministers, as the amount of diminution. 
But had Ministers adhered to their own 
rule? They at one moment declared, 
that the number of the House should be 
diminished by sixty-two, and in another 
they turned round, stated that they had 
changed their minds, and they now de- 
clared their will, relying on a majority to 
back them, that the decrease should be 
limited to thirty-one. That was one of 
the many changes which had taken place. 
Ministers had taken care to exclude from 
the present Bill the grounds upon which 
the Bill proceeded; and when posterity 
came to inquire for what reasons this great 
measure was introduced, in vain would 
the Bill, be examined to discover one 
single ground upon which disfranchisement 
had taken place. When the House came 
to look into schedule A, it would find, that 
Ministers had made an alteration in that, 
in consequence of other information which 
they had received, of the loosest descrip- 
tion, and upon which, if the Members 
of the House acted, he solemnly declared 
that they would be trifling with the feel- 
ings of the people of England. Upon 
the strength of certain information which 
Ministers had laid upon the Table, they 
had taken five boroughs, which had been 
condemned to entire extinction, outof sche- 


_ dule A, and placed them in schedule B, by 


which transposition these boroughs would 
retain a Member each; and, then, asa sort 
of counterpoise, they took two boroughs out 


‘of schedule B and placed them in sche- 


dule A. Now he asked, when Ministers 


. brought in their first Bill, did they or 
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did they not proceed upon sufficient 
grounds with respect to disfranchisement? 
That they did not, was now perfectly evi- 
dent from the alterations which had been 
made; and he certainly did think, that 
more caution ought to have been used 
in proposing so great, so radical, a change 
in the Constitution. If this subject was 
important to the people—-excited as they 
were at present—he did implore the 
House not to allow them to be trifled 
with, nor submit to have the Represen- 
tation shifted about from hour to hour 
at the caprice of the Ministers. It was 
then proposed to introduce into some 
counties the novel experiment of what 
he might call triangular Representation. 
Certain counties were to be allowed to 
choose three Representatives. A certain 
number of boroughs were, on the other 
hand, only to have one Member each. 
Now he was sure that in all places so 
represented, contests would be carried on 
to the latest moment; no compromise 
would be entered into, and the effect 
would be, that though the majority would 
be represented to their liking, a great 
minority would be defeated and discon- 
tented.—[Some interruption was here oc- 
casioned by a noise at the bar of the 
House.] The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, noticing the interruption, expressed 
his determination to be heard. He said, 
it would be a disgrace to the House for 
ever, if they did not preserve order during 
the discussion of such an important and 
vital question as the present. He felt 
deeply upon the subject as an Englishman; 
though, as regarded himself personally, 
he cared little whether or not he ever en- 
tered the House again. He gained no- 
thing by being a Member of that House 
but trouble pain and anxiety; yet, while 
he remained there, he had a great duty 
to discharge, and that duty he was deter- 
mined to perform. 

Sir J. Wrottesley rose to order. He 
knew the hon. and learned Member to be 
indisposed, and he was anxious that the 
noise at the bar should cease. 

Order at the bar having been restored, 

Sir EZ. Sugden resumed. He felt great 
regret in pointing out the changes which 
had been made in theBill, because it might 
seem that he had directed his attention 
to the faults of the Government, and not 
to the question before the House; but he 
was anxious to show, that in a measure of 
the present nature, time, and not hurry, 
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was of importance. The Representation 
of counties and boroughs had been very 
much enlarged since the introduction of 
the first Bill; and the qualification of the 
voters had been altered in all the most 
essential particulars. Now what could be 
said of a system which was thus altered 
from day to day, and from hour to hour? 
Which was to be preferred ?—the first 
system, the second system, or the third 
system? The measure was urged on with 
breathless haste; no inquiry was allowed, 
no improvements were waited for; the 
people of England were pressing on, and 
their wishes must be obeyed. But which 
of the three Bills was to have the happy 
effect of satisfying the demands of the 
people? An important alteration had 
been made in the Bill, by the introduction 
into the county constituency of lease- 
holders of small value. Let the House 
consider the effect of that alteration upon 
the agricultural interest. Certain coun- 
ties, too, were to be cut up into small 
divisions, and the effect of that would be, 
in some instances, that each division 
would be just in the same state as a small 
borough. When the qualification of the 
constituent body had been altered four 


_ times, how could the House be sure, that 


the proper point had yet been arrived at ? 
The House was told that this measure was 
to be final. The same thing had been 
said of the Bill when it was first intro- 
duced; and suppose the House had 
agreed to that by acclamation, in what 
situation would the Government have been 
placed? The Ministers would have been 
obliged to come down to the reformed 
House, and say, ‘‘ We were in a hurry, the 
people of England were pressing on us, 
and in our haste to please the people, 
we have committed several faults.” What, 
then, would the reformed House do? 
The hon. Gentleman opposite might be sure, 
that if the Bill ever went into Committee 
in a reformed House, it would never come 
out again in the shape in which they would 
wish it. He understood that it had been 
said, that the clause which had altered the 
character of the constituency of boroughs, 
had been inserted in the Bill by inadvert- 
ence. He hoped that he had been misin- 
formed on that point, for he should be sorry 
to suppose that any part of so import- 
ant a measure had found its way into 
the Bill by chance, nobody could tell how. 
Such ought certainly not to be the cha- 
racterof a measure that was to change the 
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Constitation of England. He did not wish 
to say a single word that might seem in- 
vidious to the Gentleman whose name 
had been mixed up with the transaction. 
He knew nothing personally of that in- 
dividual, and had never had a conver- 
sation with him in his life. But if any 
man would tell him that there was any 
mistake—at least any imadvertence, for 
mistake there might be—in the insertion 
of the clause which he would presently 
mention, he would be content to sit down 
without saying another word on the sub- 
ject. The clause to which he alluded 
was in the 7th page of the Bill, and was 
as follows :—‘ Provided always, that no 
tenant sooccupying such premises as afore- 
said, at a yearly rent of not less than ten 
pounds, shall by reason thereof acquire 
a vote in the election for any city or bo- 
rough, if such rent shall be payable more 
frequently than once in every half-year.” 
This language was precise, and clearly 
showed what was the intention of Go- 
vernment. If any one believed that such 
a clause was a mistake—that it was in- 
serted inadvertently and in ignorance of 
its bearing—he begged to refer that person 
to page 12 of the Bill, where he would 
find the same words repeated in the form 
—‘ Provided always, that no tenant so 
occupying such premises as aforesaid, at a 
yearly rent of not less than ten pounds, 
within,” &c. &c. ‘shall by reason thereof 
acquire a vote in the election for any of 
the said several boroughs, if such rent 
shall be payable more frequently than 
once in every half-year.” There could 
therefore be no mistake; Ministers were 
aware of what they were about—and 
he had some idea of the motive which 
had actuated them. He inferred their 
motive from their Bill, and would state 
it fearlessly; let Ministers deny it if they 
could. They found that they had gone 
too far; and their intention in inserting 
the clause was, to pare down the fran- 
chise which they had at first established, 
in order to remove those dangers which 
stared them in the face. The language 
of the clause was clear and technical, 
and was repeated in another part of the 
Bill: nobody could doubt the effect of 
it. He did not approve of the clause, 
because, if he wished to narrow the 
franchise, he would do so in an open 
and manly way. He would not give 
an extensive suffrage in words, and af- 
terwards pare it down by the insertion 
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of little provisoes. By this proviso, cau- 
tiously and technically worded as it was, 
and afterwards repeated, he had a declar- 
ation in writing from his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, that the original proposition went 
too far for them. The Bill, as respected 
Wales, had undergone many important 
alterations. The Scotch bill had been 
altered with respect to the franchise; and 
the Irish bill, likewise, had been altered 
in several leading and important particu- 
lars. When these extensive changes were 
considered, was there not, he asked, 
ground for reflection, and for calling upon 
the House to pause before they proceeded 
farther? Let the House consider what 
they were about to do: they were going, 
in the absence of all correct information 
by which they could fearlessly guide 
their course, to alter the entire Repre- 
sentation and constituency of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Was evera vaster 
plan submitted to the consideration of 
any assembly? Such was the magnitude 
of the importance connected with the 
English Bill, that the bills for Scotland 
and Ireland, though themselves of im- 
mense importance, and requiring months 
of deliberation, were comparatively disre- 
garded, and were proposed to be passed 
as mere appendages to the first measure. 
He doubted even, whether the House had 
the power to make the vast changes which 
were proposed? Humble individual as 
he was, he would to the last moment 
raise his voice to protest against the Legis- 
lature disqualifying itself, by leaving to 
others, to be called Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, to dole out the Representation 
of England, and to alter every borough and 
county in the kingdom. The Bill laid 
down no rule for the guidance of the 
Commissioners with respect to the divi- 
sion of counties and boroughs, but di- 
rected them to make such alterations as 
to them might seem proper, without limit 
or restraint. Gentlemen on his side of 
the House were treated as if they felt no 
love for their country—no regard for the 
welfare of their children—but were merely 
influenced by the base grovelling principle 
of self-interest. He felt that he was not 
open to such imputations. He had never 
felt any love abstractedly for the nomina- 
tion boroughs. He defended them only 


as a part of the Representative system, 
by which men of talent and integrity, 
whose interests were mixed up with that 
of the people, obtained admission to the 
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wise. He begged to ask, whether the 
authority which the Bill gave to the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners, to add voters 
to this place and that place, was a wilful 
proceeding, or whether it was auother 
mistake to be added to the long list of 
Ministerial blunders? Why should not 
the House perform themselves the work 
which it was proposed to delegate to the 
Parliamentary Commissioners ? The noble 
Lord (the member for Devonshire) as- 
signed as a reason, that the division of 
counties would have presented so many 
difficulties, that the House would never 
have been able to surmount them. Such 
reasoning was, in the highest degree, un- 
parliamentary and unconstitutional, and 
such as no two gentlemen in England out 
of doors would listen to. For his part, 
he could not decide upon the disfranchis- 
ing portion of the Bill, until he knew who 
were to be enfranchised. The additional 
information laid upon the Table of the 
House well deserved the attention of the 
Committee. It had evidently been fur- 
nished by persons who were partisans of 
the Government. It was impossible to 
read a line without perceiving that the 
persons who had supplied this information 
were imbued with the spirit of Reform. 
These, however, were not the persons, 
unknown, unnamed, without responsibility 
as they were, on whose opinions he would 
pin his faith. But what did this new 
information show? Why, that in every 
single particular, the noble Lord opposite 
had acted in the absence of the requisite 
information, and had proceeded on false 
premises. Was this, he asked, acting 
with the care and caution which should 
preside over the formation of a great 
measure like that under consideration ? 
Ministers would not wait for more ac- 
curate information—not a month—a little 
month—for the new census. He was told 
that the census would be ready in a fort- 
night, and yet, though Ministers admitted 
that the census of 1821 was incorrect, 
they would not wait fourteen days for 
correct information. He asked in the 
face of the people, whether it was to be 
endured, that the King’s Government 
should come down to the House, and pro- 
pose to alter the Constitution of England, 
on imperfect population Returns, when 
they could have correct Returns—for, at 
the present moment, thousands were in- 
terested in seeing that the Returns came 
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before the country in the most correct 
shape possible—in fourteen days, if they 
would wait? It was well-known, that if 
the Bill should pass in its present shape, 
it would disfranchise places which the 
new census would show ought not to have 
been disfranchised. Those instances would 
come before a reformed Parliament, and 
there could be little doubt that such a 
Parliament would allow them to be repre- 
sented. Thus constant changes would 
take place, until at length every vestige 
of the Constitution would be swept away, 
and its place supplied by new institutions. 
When he was in France, shortly after the 
last Revolution, he heard much exultation 
on the subject of young France. On 
that occasion, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank 
God, we can still talk about old England: 
I hope she may long retain her old insti- 
tutions, and not plunge into new systems.” 
That boast he could not longer make. 
Old England would now be changed to 
young England, and be liable to all the 
irregularities which were committed by 
young France. He begged to call the 
attention of the Committee to what he 
considered an important point. Ministers, 
not having courage to face the disfran- 
chisement of the pot-walloppers, saved 
their rights in the original Bill, and in 
the new Bill, there was an additional 
saving of the rights of the children of pot- 
walloppers and freemen who should be 
born at the time of the passing of the 
Bill. He did not object to that of itself, 
but he objected to it when it was accom- 
panied, and in the very same measure, by 
provisions which threatened the destruc- 
tion of the power of the aristocracy. The 
rights of freemen were preserved on the 
one hand, and the rights of the nomina- 
tion boroughs were destroyed on the other. 
In his opinion, those boroughs were notonly 
not hurtful, but worked well. He begged 
it to be understood, that he did not speak of 
them as standing alone, but as a part of 
the Representative system, by which the 
aristocracy (and in that term he included 
the mercantile and the monied interests) 
obtained admission to the House. Nothing 
was more unpleasant to him than anything 
having the appearance of a mock-election, 
and he wished that that disagreeable cir- 
cumstance attending these boroughs could 
be removed. The Bill, however, not only 
destroyed these boroughs, but, at the same 
time, introduced a new constituency of the 
lowest class in point of property; thus at 
VOL. IV. {20 
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once breaking down the barriers which 
the Constitution had provided against 
the danger of too popular Representation. 
It not only brought in a constituency of 
the lowest description, but preserved all 
popular rights, and kept them all in 
existence at the time they ought to limit 
them, and preserve those checks which 
the Constitution had placed against the 
dangers of popular effervescence. If the 
Bill should pass, the voice of the people 
would be predominant in the House— 
there would no longer be deliberation, 
but a voting by delegation. A question 
was about to occupy the attention of 
our neighbours the French, which he 
feared would by-and-by occupy our at- 
tention—namely, the question of the here- 
ditary peerage. The system of pledges 
had begun. The pledge which had been 
required from candidates at the last elec- 
tion was the destruction of the nomina- 
tion-boroughs. On the next occasion, the 
pledge demanded would be for the extine- 
tion of the hereditary peerage; and, at 
last, the people would strike at higher 
game. What a situation was the House 
now in! He looked at the opposite side, 
and he saw Gentlemen possessing intelli- 
gence, virtue, and rank—everything cal- 
culated to make men fit Representatives 
of a great nation; but they possessed no 
free-will of their own. Argument might 
prevail with them, but they were compelled 
to turn a deaf ear to it. He asked 
whether they were not bound by pledges 
to vote for the Bill? The great majority 
of the House was pledged to the particular 
measure of ‘the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill.” The noble Lord 
who was at the head of the law, had said, 
that the people of this country had almost a 
paternal tenderness for the Bill, and with 
the very meanest clause of it—that they 
were not only satisfied, but highly de- 
lighted with it. What then did they say 
to the new Bill?—to the Bill which dif- 
fered so much from the Bill they were 
used to love so tenderly. He marvelled 
much what one passage in his Majesty’s 
Speech at the opening of Parliament 
meant. He alluded to the passage in 
which his Majesty expressed a hope, that 
Parliament would take measures to secure 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the power 
and authority of Parliament, and the just 
rights and privileges of the people. At 
first, he thought it was an indirect com- 
pliment to the Ministerial measure ; but, 
2K 
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House of Parliament, which was not | 


bound by pledges, so to deal with the | 


measure, when it should come before them, 
as to make it consistent with the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, the power of both 
Houses of Parliament, and the rights and 
privileges of the people. There was, in 
the constitution of this country, an elasti- 
city which was not to be found in any 
other institution on the face of the earth. 
If they looked to the Representation, they 
would find that it had expanded in pro- 
portion as the wealth and population of 
the empire had increased. The measure 
which gave the right of suffrage to the 
forty-shilling freeholders in the reign of 
Henry 6th, had been so enlarged by the 
operation of circumstances, that there was 
hardly a poor man of common industry in 
the country who might not purchase a 
freehold, or a share in a freehold, so as to 
entitle him to the elective franchise. 
Again, what a large number of voters 
had been admitted to the right of voting 
by the sale of the land-tax! Thus the 
combination of a variety of circumstances 
had continually led to the increase of the 
number of those who are possessed of the 
franchise. Again, only consider the great 
number of persons possessed of property 
in the present day in towns that had 
grown into importance within the last 
generation. That was particularly the 
case with Brighton, for example, a town 
they all knew, where there were several 
hundred houses that now give the right of 
voting in the county. The constituency 
of the country had been going on improv- 
ing in character, and increasing in number, 
from day to day, and from year to year, 
and, as a consequence, the whole system 
of the Representation had been gradually 
improved. But the Reformers of the 
present day would not wait for the oper- 
ations of nature, or forthe gradual changes 
which time was sure to make. No, they 
were ready to destroy an institution which 
had lasted for ages; they would fancifully 
pull down an edifice which they never 
could rebuild. There was another part of 
this Bill most objectionable—that part 
relating to eonvhildars He was in 
hopes that a bill would have been brought 
in to get rid of all the anomalies connected 
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on reflection, he came to the conclusion, | but he must strongly dissent from this 
that it was a recommendation to the other | measure, because it tended to perpetuate 


all the evils of the present system, and to 
extinguish all chance of introducing im- 
provement in this species of tenure. He 
would not, however, trouble the Com- 
mittee by then going further into the de- 
tails of the measure, as other and better 
opportunities would occur for doing so. 
With respect to what took place last 
night, he did not agree with those who 
persisted in moving the repeated adjourn- 
ments, but certainly there was a strong 
indisposition manifested on the other side 
of the House to listen to anything that 
was said in opposition to the Bill. He 
voted, therefore, for the fitst motion for 
adjournment on that ground, but had he 
been present, he should have opposed the 
subsequent motions. To support the first 
adjournment was the only mode by which 
he could attain the object he had in view 
--that of delivering his sentiments, and 
that course he had pursued. In conclu- 
sion, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, that he would most strotigly support 
the amendment of the right hon. member 


for Montgomeryshire, reserving to himself 


the right of speaking hereafter with refer- 
ence to all the details of the Bill. He 
conceived, that all argument and all rea- 
soning in opposition to that Amendment 
would be thrown away; and, therefore, 
he would most cordially assent to it. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he most com- 
pletely and entirely differed from the 
Amendment which had been proposed to 
the Committee; and, in his conscience, 
he did not think there was any thing, from 
the commencement of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman’s speech to the end of it, 
which had the Jeast relation to the amend- 
ment ofthe right hon. member for Mont- 
gomeryshire—-that amendment relating 
solely to one point, namely, whether or 
not the disfranchisement clause should 
take precedence or should be postponed. 
Any person who heard the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would find it 
difficult to believe, that he was deliver- 
ing his sentiments on that specific pro- 
position. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man applied himself rather to the general 
question, whether it was necessary to con- 
cede any Reform at all; and he certainly 
was astonished, when he found, that the 


with the Representation of the people. ; hon. and learned Gentleman had not inen- 
He was far from objecting to the right of | tioned, or mentioned but very slightly, the 
suffrage being extended to copyholders; | Bill itself, but chiefly applied himself to 
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the gracious Speech with which his Ma- 
jesty opened the Session. After what 
passed last night, it was with great sur- 
prise that he found the House already in 
Committee. It was with the utmost sur- 
prise that he saw those Gentlemen who, for 
a period of six hours and a half, had, 
with a pertinacity before unheard of in 
that House, insisted on the postponement 
of the discussion in Committee—it was 
with the utmost surprise that he saw 
them remain silent when the House was 
about to resolve itself into Committee. 
And why had they endeavoured to prevent 
the business from being proceeded with ? 
Not on account of the lateness of the hour, 
but because at that hour they alleged that 
there were so many Members anxious to 
speak, that it would not only not be pos- 
sible to get through in one night, but not 
even in an entire week. They had, for 
six hours anda half, been discussing whe- 
ther an hon. Member should or should not 
make his speech ; but to-night, when those 
Gentlemen were at full liberty to enter into 
the whole question, they had abstained 
from doing so. The hon. member for 
Dundalk had indeed given them, very 
shortly, his long-promised speech, and 
another hon. Member had made some ob- 
servations on the general details of the 
measure. The House then went into Com- 
mittee, and thus those hon. Gentlemen 
had lost the golden opportunity of making 
their speeches—a circumstance which was 
perhaps satisfactory to the Houze. The 
House had gone into Committee, and 
was considering a particular clause; but 
from what had occurred, it would appear 
that Gentlemen did not conceive that they 
were precluded from going through the 
whole details of the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had asserted, that Mi- 
nisters had placed before unlearned persons 
a mass of machinery which they could not 
understand. Now he would say, that that 
very learned person had submitted to the 
Committee a series of involutions, which it 
was extremely difficult to comprehend. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
quoted that part of his Majesty’s Speech 
in which his Majesty expressed his anxious 
wish that the measure of Reform to be in- 
troduced should be founded on tiose prin- 
ciples by which “the prerogatives of the 
Crown, the authority of both Houses of 
Parliament, and the rights and liberties of 
the people, are equally preserved ;” and 
then he argued, that considering the evi- 
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dent meaning of this passage, it was im- 
possible that his Majesty, or his Majesty’s 
advisers, could, in accordance with it, re- 
commend them to take this Bill into con- 
sideration, because it did not proceed on 
those principles—because it did not pro- 
vide for either one or the other of the ob- 
jects enumerated in the Speech. Whether 
the Bill was or was not conformable to the 
recommendation contained in his Majesty’s 
Speech, was the question which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed for the 
consideration of that House. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman asserted, that this 
was a mere mockery of deliberation, be- 
cause Ministers had made up their minds 
on the measure, and had prepared it before 
Parliament was assembled. In such a 
course he believed there was nothing un- 
common, and in proof of the fact, he would 
quote a passage from the King’s Speech on 
opening the Parliament in 1829. He would 
advert to this document, only to show, that 
it was not unusual for the King’s Speech to 
contain a recommendation of this nature, 
at the moment that the measure contem- 
plated was ready cut and dry, and that the 
after-proceeding on it in that House was 
not considered a mockery of deliberation. 
Indeed, if a Ministerial measure were re- 
commended by the Crown, and those whose 
duty it was were not at once ready to bring 
it forward, he believed, that no person 
would be more willing to blame Ministers 
for their tardiness than the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman. His late Majesty, in 
drawing the attention of Parliament to 
the Catholic Question, spoke thus :— “ his 
Majesty recommends, that you should take 
into your deliberate consideration the 
whole condition of Ireland ; and that you 
should review the laws which impose civil 
disabilities on his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects. You will consider whether 
the removal of those disabilities can be 
effected consistently with the full and per- 
manent security of our establishments in 
Church and State, with the maintenance of 
the reformed religion established by law, 
and of the rights and privileges of the 
Bishops and of the Clergy of this realm, 
and of the Churches committed to their 
charge.”* Mutatis mutandis, this was pre- 
cisely the Speech of the present day. Mi- 
nisters had, at that time, a bill ready to 
lay before the House ; and in that Speech 
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they laid down the principles on which 
their measure was founded. So, in this 
instance, Ministers had developed in the 
Speech from the Throne, the principles on 
which their measure was founded, and 
with reference to which they, in this case, 
as the former Ministers in that, called on 
the House for its decision, But, cried 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, ‘‘O! 
you have come down to the House pledged 
to this measure;” and then, with great 
foresight, he proceeded to say, that these 
pledges were, in the first instance, for the 
destruction of the nomination boroughs, 
then for the destruction of the House of 
Peers—and, after that, God only knew 
what higher game the hon. and learned 
Gentleman expected them to fly at. This 
might be very ordinary language in the 
mouth of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
who had expressed, in rather an over- 
weening manner, his hope that the voice 
and opinion of the people should never 
predominate inthe Legislature ; but it was 
generally supposed, and it certainly was his 
opinion, that the great principle of the Con- 
stitution implied in returning Representa- 


tives to that House was, that the opinions— | 


he did not mean to say the passions—of the 
people ought to have very great weight in 
all the deliberations of Parliament. 
did not think it was very unconstitutional, 
when a great question was before the coun- 
try, and when a solemn appeal was made by 
the King to the people on that subject-—he 
lid not, he repeated, think that it was very 
unconstitutional, before individuals re- 
turned a Member, if they took the liberty 
of asking him what his opinion of the pro- 
posed measure was. ‘ But,” said the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, “ you have 


no defined object in this measure; you | 


are actuated by the mere novelty of pulling 
down, without considering the difficulty 
of building up. You have nothing to plead 
but the mereloveof change in making these 
alterations.” Now, when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke of ‘‘ mere love 
of change,” was he prepared to say, that 
there should be nochange? and if he were 
ready to adopt that stationary system, was 
the country prepared to abide without 
change? If the country were not pre- 


pared to let things remain as they were, 
and that such was the case must be evident 
to every man not wilfully blind, then it 
was the duty of Ministers—it was the 
duty of those who had the power—to 
propose a prudent and proper change. 


{COMMONS} 
The country said, 
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“We must have a 
change.” The late Ministers said, “‘ We 
will have no change ;” and what was the 
consequence? They were obliged to give 
up their power. The present Ministers, 
however, took a different view of the mat- 
ter. They saw, that a change was neces- 
sary. They said, “ We will grant a 
change.” And when they stated what 
they meant to do, the country gave its ap- 
probation to the main principles and the 
chief features of the measure which they 
proposed. “But,” said the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, “ you have proceeded 
with great haste and precipitancy. You 
have introduced one, two, three Bills,— 
there is a difference between each, and 
no two are alike.” This might be the 
case as to some details. But was there 
any difference in the principle or in the 
main features of the former and the pre- 
sent Bill? If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman could show him, that Ministershad, 
| in this measure, abandoned any of those 
principles on which they and the country 
thought Reform ought to be introduced, 
then, indeed, he would have made out a case 





He | 


of inconsistency. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not done any such thing. 
What was the difference - between the 
| present and the late Bill? It was, in fact, 
| very trifling. The hon. and learned Gen- 

tleman had spoken of the Bill as intro- 
| ducing a new Constitution. He would not 
| cavilabout the word. The Bill would, un- 
' doubtedly, make an alteration in that 
| House, but it would be a beneficial altera- 
tion, on the principles of the Constitution. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had taken 
some pains to make a comparison between 
new France and old England; and he 
had then assimilated new France and new 
England. Now, he would ask, was there 
any fair ground of comparison between the 
two cases? Why was the constitution in 
France not satisfactory to the people? 
Not because it was bad in theory, but be- 
cause it was opposed to the wishes and 
feelings of the people. But the Constitu- 
tion here was in accordance with the ha- 
bits, manners, and feelings of the people. 
They had been brought up under it. It 
had ‘grown with their growth, and 
| strengthened with their strength.” They 
| were anxious that it should keep pace 

(and with God’s blessing it should 
keep pace) with- the increasing intel- 
ligence, and knowledge, and power of 
England. The hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman said, that Ministers had introduced | true; but these were points that would be 


a new Constitution instead of that which 
they now enjoyed, which the people had 
long venerated, and which had _ been 
gradually mellowed by time. But what if 
time had produced more than mellowness 
in the Constitution? What if it had in- 
duced decay? If this were so, why should 
they not endeavour to restore it to that 
state which might challenge reverence and 
veneration? ‘* But,” said the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, “ deliberate upon the 
subject ; take time to consider it : let there 
be more inquiry.” Why, Ministers had 
deliberated. They had inquired. They 
had made alterations in the measure. 
They did not pretend to infallibility. 
They knew that they were liable to make 
mistakes; and if, on examination, they 
found it necessary to make some trifling 
alterations, they did so at once; but they 
strictly adhered, and would firmly adhere, 
to the great principle on which the measure 
proceeded. The hon. and Jearned Gentle- 
man observed, that the principle of the 
first Bill was, to cut off sixty-two Members, 
and he had asked, ‘‘ Who told you to cut 
off just sixty-two Members?” Now, he 
would only say, that Ministers saw no 
mystical virtue in the number—neither 
more nor less—of sixty-two. The hon. 
and learned Member then said, ‘‘ But you 
thought fit to alter that number.” Minis- 
ters certainly had done so, because that 
number did not square with the principle 
of cutting off those boroughs which were 
beneath a certain ratio of population. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said, that 
this departure from the first Bill only arose 
from ignorance, and the want of informa- 
tion, or from the capricious and_ fickle 
minds of his Majesty’s Ministers, who pro- 
ceeded in this way, because they were 
backed by a great majority. He con- 
tended, that the majority did not back the 
Ministers, but backed the measure. Those 
Gentlemen who were ready to back the 
Bill and the Ministers, would be the first, 
if they wished to alter the measure, in order 
to suit their own caprice or whim, without 
being able to show any reason for the 
change, to scout them out of the House 
with all the contempt which they would 
then so well deserve. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman observed, that Minis- 
ters had proceeded on loose information— 
that they had transferred five places from 
schedule A to schedule B, and two from 
schedule B to schedule A, This was 





best discussed in the Committee. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman had objected 
to the number three in county Representa- 
tions. Now, for his own part, he could 
not see why the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should show such a partiality for two 
or four Members, and object to three, 
merely on account of its novelty. With 
respect to the clause which had created 
a considerabie degree of observation, and 
which his noble friend meant to alter, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said, that 
Ministers intended, that that clause, how- 
ever objectionable, should be a part of the 
Bill, until public observation was drawn to 
it. Now, so faras intention went, he utterly 
repelled the assertion, The great wish of 
Ministers was, to secure a body of bond fide 
householders to return the Members for the 
boroughs and towns. Whether the words 
that would now be introduced would have 
that effect or not, the House would be 
enabled soon to decide. Again, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman observed, that 
Ministers had adopted a new plan, by de- 
termining on the appointment of Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, and taking that 
duty from the Privy Council. Now, he 
would ask, was there any part of the Bill 
more objected to than that which gave to 
the Privy Council the authority which 
enabled them to divide counties? He 
was convinced that, if they had adhered to 
that provision, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would have said, ** You have been 
proved to be in the wrong, but you will 
not alter that Clause, because you have 
bound yourselves by pledges to support 
the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill.” As to the influence of Ministers 
over those Commissioners, he would not 
make one observation. He was content 
to let the matter rest until the names of 
the individuals to be appointed Commis- 
sioners were laid before the House. ‘The 
hon. and learned Gentleman also com- 
plained, that Ministers permitted the con- 
stituency to descend too low, and that 
they continued potwalloppers and freemen, 
at the same time that they took away the 
rights of the aristocracy. Why, the very 
charge which Ministers made was, that 
those classes were subject to the nomina- 
tion system. They did not get rid of them 
at once, it was true; but they must, after a 
time, disappear. The right hon. member 
for Montgomeryshire argued, in proposing 


his amendment, that the main objection to 
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the present system was, the want of Re- 
presentation for the great towns, and not 
the corruption of the rotten boroughs. 
Therefore, he contended, that Parliament 


ought to enfranchise all those towns, and 


then disfranchise the small boroughs. It 
did not, however, strike him as very im- 
portant, whether they first enfranchised 
and then disfranchised, or whether they 
first disfranchised and then enfranchised ; 
and for this simple reason, because the 
one proceeding was not at all dependent 
on the other. They took away the fran- 
chise from a small and corrupt borough, 
because it was not of sufficient importance 
to hold such a right ; and they gave it to 
a great town, because, without any refer- 
ence to the small disfranchised borough, 
its wealth and population entitled it to 
Representation. The right hon. member 
for Montgomeryshire said, that Ministers, 
in pointing out certain places for disfran- 
chisement, had adopted a very arbitrary 
line. Now, he should be glad to know 
what line they could have drawn that 
would not be arbitrary? The right hon. 
Member appeared to him to be mistaken, 
when he said, that the great complaint 
amongst the people of this country was 
not against the nomination boroughs. The 
reverse was the fact. He had seen some- 
thing of the feeling in the country and in 
the great towns ; and from all that he had 
observed and heard, he was perfectly con- 
vinced, that nothing had made so deep an 
impression on the sense and feeling of the 
people, as the fact, that whilst great towns 
were excluded from the franchise, rotten 
and insignificant boroughs were upheld. 
The continuance of those boroughs was, 
in truth, the chief cause of complaint. It 
was to abolish those boroughs, as far as 
possible, that this Bill was intended; and 
therefore the schedule, with respect to 
which the right hon. Member had moved 
his amendment, ought, in his opinion, to 
hold a very prominent situation in the 
measure—and it was, therefore, with great 
propriety, placed first. He (Mr. Stanley) 
looked at themotion only as one intended to 
delay the 'Bill. 1t might be delayed, but 
it could not be defeated. He would sup- 
port the clause as it stood, and should op- 
pose the amendment. 

Mr. Croker rose, amidst loud ex- 
pressions of impatience, which continued 
during a considerable portion of the first 
part of his speech. He had to complain 


he said, that the observatious made by hon, 
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and right hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, were not addressed to the 
arguments directed against the measure, 
but were personal observations, which 
ought hardly to be introduced into that or 
any other discussion, and he had to com- 
plain, that after the House had permitted 
these observations to be made, it would 
not permit them to be answered. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just re- 
sumed his seat, had much indulged in 
observations of this sort, but he would do 
that right hon. Gentleman the favour to 
suppose (for the credit of his taste), that 
he could not have heard the speech of the 
hon. member for Dundalk, or he would 
not have alluded to it in so light, and, he 
must say, so unusual a mode. That was 
the best speech he had heard that evening 
[‘* No, no,”]. It was mere matter of opini- 
on, but it was his opinion. He had to re- 
gret, that he was not able to arrest the at- 
tention of hon. Members, He was consci- 
ous of his mability, and was aware that, 
after a great master of the art had exhibit- 
ed his powers, it was extremely difficult to 
command a hearing. He knew that, 
“ As ina theatre; the eyes of men, 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 


Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. ’’ 


so after the right hon. Gentleman, he 
must expect that the House would be to 
him listless and inattentive. He could 
assure the House, however, that he was 
not disposed to move an Adjournment, 
in conseguence of the indisposition to 
listen to what he had to say: he could 
only wish, that he were endowed with 
sufficient ability to command attention. 
With respect to thespeeches now delivered 
he must observe, that this discussion had 
been, as it were, promised by the noble 
Lord on the other side ; for it should be re- 
membered that the speech of the hon. and 
learned member for Boroughbridge was in- 
tended to be delivered on a previous oc- 
casion, but the noble- Lord having con- 
sented to allow a debate upon the principle 
of the Bill when the House were in Com- 
mittee, its delivery was postponed upon 
that express understanding. That was 
one mode of shortening the debate re- 
sorted to on a former occasion. Another 
mode of shortening the debate on the 
present occasion was, that the Ministers 
did not and would not answer. This was 
not debating at all, or at any rate it was 
debating all on one side, 
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‘« Si rixa est, 
Ubi tu pugnas ego vapulo tantum,”’ 
They attempted thus ta stifle the discussion, 
and not being able to answer the minor- 
ity, which, though small in number, was, 
he would venture to asseri, powerful in ar- 
gument, they contented themselves with 
silence. In that manner they had last 
night shortened the debate by not answer- 
ing so effective a speech as was then spoken 
by the hon, member for Boroughbridge. 
He repeated, that this attempt to shorten 
the debate, by silence on their part, was, | 
haweyer complimentary it might be to the | 
fidelity of their adherents, not very parlia- | 
mentary, or yery decorous to their appo- | 
nents. His hon. friend near him had | 
alluded to the peculiar circumstances of | 
Members being pledged to vote for the | 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill. Why, in spite of that cuckoo cry, 
he would assert, that they could not fulfil 
their pledges, for that every principle of | 
the Bull had been altered from what it wis 
at first. When the noble Lord opposite 
first brought it in, he said nothing about 
nomination boroughs; he proposed only to 
disfranchise those small and decayed 
boroughs of which, he said, a certain 
number existed in the system. Now, haw- 
ever, the noble Lord proposed to disfran- 
chise some of the nomination boroughs, | 
but with a high degree of prudent po- 
licy he determined to preserve others. | 
On a former occasion he (Mr. Croker) | 
had noticed this circumstance, and the | 
noble Lord then answered, that it was not | 
the intention of Ministers to interfere with | 
the rights of property, ar its fair or proper | 
influence. He rejoiced at that statement, | 
for melancholy, no doubt, would be the 
day when the House of Russell was | 
not sure of the return of some of its mem- | 
bers for the borough of Tavistock. So | 
that, in point of principle, it was not nomi- | 
nation boroughs they were to do away, 
but small and decayed boroughs. When 
the Bill was first proposed, the noble Lord 
said, he should take population as the 
principle on which he would proceed ; and 
adopting that as his standard, he drew four 
lines of distinction. By the first of these 
he proposed to disfranchize all boroughs 
that had a population of less than 2,000, 
By the second of these lines, he marked 
out boroughs with a population of between 
2,000 and 4,000, and to these, he said, he 
should give one Member. In the third 
class were to be included all boroughs 
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with a population of more than 4,000, and 
less than 10,000, and these boroughs 
were to have two Members. In the limits 
of the fourth line were included new places 
with a population of more than 10,000, 
and less than 20,000, and to these one 
Member was to begiven. All towns con- 
taining above 20,000 inhabitants and now, 
unrepresented, were to have two Members. 
These principles were at least intelligible; 
and an arithmetical rule, thus adopted, 


| had the recommendation of being easily 


applied, and could not well be departed 
from. But from these rules, thus put 
forward in the first Bill, the noble Lord 
had in every particular since departed. 
He had thus brought Downton and St. 
Germain’s, although their population ex- 
ceeded 2,000, within his first line, and 
they were to be wholly disfranchised. He 
had, in the same manner, moved several 


| boroughs from the first into the second 


class, and he kept several places out of 
the second class, on the same principle on 
which he put others into it. Some places 
the population of which was above 4,000, 
he kept among those where the population 
was under 4,000, and gave them but one 
Member. Other places that had a popu- 
lation above 20,000—such, for instance, 
as Stockport, where the population of the 
town itself was 21,000, and where the 


| population within the limits of the parish 


(a new mode of enumerating the inhabi- 
tants of boroughs, adopted by the noble 
Lord) was no less than 44,000—were to 
have but one Member, although they had 


| been promised two; while Malton, with a 


population of 4,005 was still to be allowed 


| to eleet two Members, to mock the com- 


mon sense of the House of Commons, to 
belie the principles on which the Minis- 
ters affected to act, and to insult and 
exasperate the hopes of the people. How 
differeut—how much more extensive was 
the plan of the noble Lord now than it 
had been on former occasions! When 
the noble Lord was on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, he had brought for- 
ward a measure for the Reform of Parlia- 
ment, and then he told them, that they 
must add 100 Members to the House, and 
he proposed to make the addition by giv- 
ing sixty new Members to the counties, 
and forty to the large towns of the king- 
dom. But in order to do that, what did 
he propose that the House should do ?— 
cut off the nomination boroughs? No; 
he did not propose that, even in the days 
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of his theoretic visions ; he proposed only to 
cut off one of the Members from each of 
the nomination boroughs. But now the 
noble Lord proposed a diminution of the 
total number of members, and the entire 
disfranchisement of no less than sixty bo- 
roughs: thus contradicting his own avowed 
principles. He would now say a word or 
two onthe 10. clause, of which they had 
lately heard so much. The public had 
lately been informed, by a very grave au- 
thority, that that clause, which would on- 
ly permit those of the 10/. householders 
who paid their rent half-yearly to have 
a vote, had crept into the Bill inadver- 
tently. But the right hon. Gentleman 
now said, that was not the case; he said 
no, it was not introduced inadvertently, 
but advisedly, and there it was, and there 
it should remain. Then they came to the 
application of the rules that the present 
Bill contained. The instructions given to 
the persons who were employed to procure 
the information relative to the boroughs 
which had been lately laid on the Table, 
were insufficient—or rather, the time al- 
lowed them to obtain information was so. 
He would take the instance of the town of 
Rochdale. The person sent to obtain in- 
formation on the population of that town 
said, that he should require at least a fort- 
night for the purpose, but that his instruc- 
tions hardly allowed him half a day. 
The Parliament had been dissolved, The 
Ministers had advised his Majesty to adopt 
that measure, in order to appeal to the 
sense of the people upon the Reform 
Bill, because the last Parliament had 
voted against some parts of that Bill, and 
had threatened others. The King had 
no doubt, a right to exercise this prero- 
gative—he had dissolved the Parlia- 
ment for voting against the original 
Bill, but what had the Ministers done ? 
—they ought to be dissolved also—for 
they too had voted against the original 
Bill—and he trembled for their dissolution. 
They had changed every principle of the 
Bill, as he had already shown, and had 
thus drawn themselves within the for- 
bidden ground for treading on which they 
had advised the King to dissolve the 
Jast Parliament. He would state one 


very curious circufnstance connected with 
this Bill—a circumstance, of which the 
House were probably hardly aware. 
The Ministers had made the 10/. franchise 
theanchor (as the noble Lord, borrowing the 
fag end of a metaphor from the first Lord of 
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the Admiralty, had called it) by which 
security to the institutions of the country 
was to be obtained—the anchor of property. 
He would call the hon. member for Shrews- 
buryas awitness to the fact. Atthe moment 
that the Ministry were hatching this Bill 
in secresy—in so much secresy that, by 
their own confession, it was full of de- 
formities—the hon. member for Shrews- 
bury, in the month of February last, intro- 
duced a Bill to exempt from the payment 
of poor’s-rates the 101. householders of the 
kingdom. The measure of property which 
the Ministers had chosen as a counter- 
balance to the evils of universal suffrage, 
to give stability and strength to their 
new Constitution, was just that which the 
hon. member for Shrewsbury, actuated by 
the kindest and most judicious feelings, 
was, for another and a better purpose, 
adopting as the test of poverty ; for he, so 
far from looking upon these 10/. houses as 
the measure of property, treated them in 
his Bill as the measure of pauperism. 
And, curiously enough, his Bill stood for 
its second reading on that very night on 
which the Bill of the noble Lord was to be 
introduced, by which latter Bill these 102. 
householders were all at once removed 
from a state of pauperism, and erected into 
independent householders, fully capable 
of becoming the free electors of the 
Legislators of the country. That was the 
comedy of the Bill. Now for the farce of 
it. When the hon. Gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury, saw the disagreement 
between the two Bills in this respect, he 
brought in another Bill. The House 
would be surprised to see what it was. 
He had recourse to a little evasion, by 
which he tried to get rid of the ridiculous 
difficulty in which he found that his late 
measure involved his friends, the Ministers. 
The new Bill introduced since the Reform 
Bill had been produced, had been framed 
with an alteration for that purpose. The 
clause had before stood, that the occu- 
piers of houses charged under a rent of 
12/., should not be called on to pay the 
poor’s-rates, but that the payment of these 
rates should be transferred from the tenant 
to the landlord. Now, houses charged 
under 12/., would of course include 102. 
tenants, and the clause was therefore 
altered, to suit present circumstances, to 
houses let at a rent under 10/, These 
two measures were now going parz 
passu through the House. In one of these 
two great constitutional measures,the House 
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were called on to declare, that 10/. was a 
proper legislative measure of fitness for 
the possession of the elective franchise ; 
and by the other they were required to 
state to the country, that the 102. house- 
holder was only one degree removed above 
actual pauperism. How could they recon- 
cile these two opposite statements with 
each other? He was unwilling to detain 
the House—and if he did not believe, that 
the present measure was of the most dan- 
gerous tendency, and that to make it in 
any way satisfactory to the class for whom 
it was designed, the proposition of the 
noble Lord, the member for Northampton, 
ought first to be discussed—if he did not 
think delay and full discussion necessary 
to the peace and well-being of the country 
—he would not press the Amendment. 
Lord Althorp said, that the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
member for St. Mawes (Sir E. Sugden) 
did undoubtedly extend to the matter now 
in question before the Committee, although 
a great portion of it was rather more cal- 
culated for a preceding stage of the Bill, 
being directed to the principle of the mea- 
sure. If this observation applied to that 
speech, how much more did it apply to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not dismissed the clause 
now before the Committee, but had direct- 
ed his observations to the principles of the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman had 
commenced his speech by attacking his 
right hon. friend. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had gone far from the real question 
before the House, for he had not touched 
the question for postponing the schedule 
A. That right hon. Gentleman had said, 
that he did not wish to revive the heat 
and quarrel of last night; but he (Lord 
Althorp) did not think there had been any 
heat, although he allowed there had been 
much waste of time. He thought, that 
Gentlemen opposite appeared to be more 
sore about a few observations than the oc- 
casion warranted. When an hon. Gentle- 
man opposite made an attack which gave 
rise to murmurs upon that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House, he did not think those 
murmurs unusual on such an occasion. 
He had always known them to be excited 
by similar attacks. As to what the right 
hon. Gentleman said respecting long 
speeches, and his complaint that the long 
speeches of the opponents of Reform were 
not adequately answered by that sid« of 
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the House, he (Lord Althorp) must say, 
that he for one was liable to the reproach 
of making short speeches—but if the ad- 
vocates of the Bill did not reply to all that 
was said on the opposite side, it was be- 
cause they heard nothing new in some of 
those speeches, and they did not think it 
necessary, he would frankly avow, to reply 
to them in long speeches containing 
nothing new. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that when they came to the discus- 
sion of schedule A, he would prove, that 
the Ministers had departed from the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could redeem his pledge, he should 
be ready to vote with him. That Gentle- 
man had also said, that their purpose in 
disfranchising the boroughs was to make 
room for the additional Members. But 
the fact was, that they disfranchised those 
boroughs on account of the evils to which 
they gave rise; and finding that their dis- 
franchisement made room in the Represen- 
tation for the large towns, which ought to 
be represented, they transferred the fran- 
chise to such towns. One principal object 
of the Bill was, to put an end to nomina- 
tion boroughs ; another, to give the Repre- 
sentation to large towns, and other po- 
pulous places. It had been said, that in 
1822 his noble friend had proposed a Bill 
on very different principles from the pre- 
sent. But the reason of that was, that 
the friends of Reform had then an over- 
whelming majority against them in the 
House, and as they,had then no chance of 
carrying an entire measure, they were 
obliged to confine themselves to a partial 
one. As to the clause respecting the 102. 
householders paying rent oftener than 
half-yearly, the sole purpose of that clause 
was, to confine the franchise to bond fide 
10/. householders, and when it was dis- 
covered that the Clause had so disfranchis- 
ing a tendency, it was determined to alter 
it. When they said, that the Clause had 
been introduced inadvertently, it was not 
meant to say, that they did not know of its 
introduction, but that they were not aware 
of its extensive disfranchising tendency. 
One Gentleman had said, that the inhabit- 
ants of 107. houses were nearly in the 
condition of paupers, and that instead of 
taking property as the basis of Represen- 
tation, they (the Ministers) had chosen the 
minimum of poverty. But, for his (Lord 
Althorp’s) part, he held that they had ex- 
tended the franchise to the minimum of pro- 
perty, and to that he thought it ought to 
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be extended, He apprehended no danger 
from the extension of the franchise, but 
only from its restriction. Whilst nearly all 
those who possessed some property were 
admitted to the franchise, most of those 
wha were excluded from it saw persons 
neatly of the same class with themselves 
possessing the right to vote, and they 
would have continually the hope of attain- 
ing the possession of the same right, The 
reduction of the Members of the House 
had no specific cause but the necessity of 
putting an end to the nomination, or, as 
they were called, the rotten, boroughs ; 
and it appeared to the framers of the Bill, 
that anything which the commercial classes 
might lose in the way of Representation 
hy the extinction of those boroughs, was 
fully compensated by the other arrange- 
ments of the Bill, With respect to the 
question before the Committee, he thought 
it of little importance except gs it went to 
the principle of the Bill, and was tanta- 
mount to delaying and destroying it. He 
saw no arguments which could be applied 
to it, except such as could be applied to 
supporting the Bill generally, and as that 
had been already done, he would say 
nothing further on it, but declare, that he 
intended to oppose it, 

Colonel Wood, having been called upon 
by the right hon. Gentleman, the member 
for Windsor, who had accused him of not 
stating at greater length his opinions, he 
would now, though briefly, trespass upon 
the House. At four o’clock that morning, 
after some of the divisions had taken place, 
he endeavoured, though without success, to 
cause acompromise, but finding he could not, 
he went home, and left the House sitting. 
He should certainly give his candid sup- 
port to the motion of the right hon. mem- 
ber for Montgomeryshire, because, by the 
other mode of proceeding it was like put- 
ting the cart before the horse. He wanted 
to see first what was wanted, and then it 
might be easy to provide equitably and 
justly for that want. This wasthe mode which 
he ventured to say was the best. He would 
affirm that the boroughs in schedule A 
must stand or fall by their own merits. 
He would venture to say, that one of them, 
at least, the borough of Appleby would 
stand. Now there might be several bo- 
roughs in the same situation. It was im- 
possible to do justice unless the Committee 
inquired into the character of all the bo- 
roughs. It was his firm belief, that the 
people of England did not wish, that the 
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boroughs in schedules A and B should be 
deprived of Members in order to give ad- 
ditional Members to Scotland and Ireland, 
With the exception of Wales, the Consti- 
tution of the country required two Writs 
to the towns and boroughs. This was an 
arrangement which was highly beneficial, 
for it was the means of having two parties 
represented, the minority as well as the 
majority. It was well to have the two parties 
—no matter by what name they were called 
Whig or Tory—represented. Heconsidered 
the disfranchisement of the freemen, and of 
thoge yoters called potwalloppers, an act of 
great justice, He hada great objection 


| to having only one Member for a town or 


borough, He also objected to having 
three Members for a county. This was a 
mode of Representation which would prove 
injurious. It would be like a firebrand in 
the country, The same effect would re- 
sult from giving only one Member to a 
town, he therefore cordially concurred in 
the plan for giving two Members to each 
place. He foresaw, that year after year 
motions would be made to bear down the 
privileges of the 102. householders, and to 
introduce Universal Suffrage. He was for 
having Universal Suffrage somewhere, in 
order that,they might not have it every- 
where, and he wished to see every class of 
persons in that House. He remembered 
that it was to Universal Suffrage the 
House owed the presence of the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston amongst them, and he 
hoped they would long continue to have 
that hon. Gentleman there. He voted for 
the amendment, because he wished the bill 
to be discussed in an honest and equitable 
way, and not because he desired an unne- 
cessary waste of time. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham said, it appeared 
to him that the main question on this 
occasion was, franchisement or disfran- 
chisement. On former occasions, he had 
expressed his sentiments on that part of 
the Bill; but he must now say, that, 
under the proposed Bill, many respectable 
classes would be disqualified from voting. 
With respect to the out-voters, he should be 
happy if the Committee would come to any 
satisfactory determination respecting them. 
It was certainly desirable that an oppor- 
tunity for inquiry should be afforded, and 
means should be taken to enable hon, Gen- 
tlemen to deliver their sentiments. There 
were certainly sufficient grounds for sup- 
porting the Motion which had been made, 
as the effect of the clause would be, to dis- 
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franchise some respectable boroughs, with- 
out sufficient inquiry; and he, therefore, 
considered it important, that opportunity 
should be offered for a full and fair dis- 
cussion of its provisions. 

Sir R. Peel meant to address himself 
simply and exclusively to the matter before 
the House ; and notwithstanding all that 
had been said, he should confine himself 
to the question—whether the consideration 
of the schedules A and B should be 
adjourned ? He should act on the admo- 
nition of the noble Lord opposite, and 
make but a short speech. It often 
happened, that the short speeches were 
most able and effective. Now, the last 
word, effective, reminded him of an 
expression which had been used, he 
believed, by the right hon. Member for 
Windsor—he meant the word “ talented.” 
He accounted for the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s using so vile a word, by his having 
read so much of Irish documents of late. 
In the discussion, he should avoid as much 
as he could, any reference to the principle 
of the Bill, which they had had sufficient 
opportunity to discuss ; andit was not re- 
gular torenew that part of the discussion in 
the Committee. The time to do so would 
be in the House, on the Motion that 
the Report of the Committee be received, 
or upon the Third Reading of the Bill. 
There were many details which required 
discussion ; and to them, in the Commit- 
tee, he should, as far as possible, confine 
himself. He thought, that if his Majesty’s 
Government had taken the prudent course, 
after they had obtained a majority of 136 
upon the general principle of the Bill, 
not to insist upon the discussion of the 
details, without waiting for necessary in- 
formation to be laid before the House, 
they would have done more than at pre- 
sent to satisfy the House and the country. 
He knew, indeed, that the advocates of 
the Bill were already satisfied with the 
information which they possessed, and 
that they were afraid they should be over- 
taken by the returns of 1831. They were 
acting on the principle of population, that 
is to say, of 2,000 and 4,000; but then 
they took the population of 1821 as their 
basis, although they should have, in three 
weeks, the returns of the population for 
1831 ; by which, perhaps, before the Bill 
could leave that House, it might be proved, 
that those places which were exempted 
from the disfranchisement ought, accord- 


ing to the principles of the Bill, to have 
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been subjected to it; and those which 
had been subjected to it, ought to have 
been exempted. It had been said, those 
who furnished his Majesty's Ministers 
with the information on which they had 
acted, were the partisans of Ministers; but 
no partisans ever performed a service to 
their party in a more clumsy manner, for 
documents so conclusive, as to the neces- 
sity of delay, he never saw. The noble 
Lord, when he produced these documents, 
could never have supposed, that the Mem- 
bers would look so far as page 58. The 
noble Lord said, that the information con- 
tained in these documents was not strictly 
official. That might be; but it was in- 
formation sought for and obtained by his 
Majesty’s Government, and deemed by 
them of great importance; and it was in- 
formation, in which palpable and not 
immaterial errors were to be found. In 
page 58, the names of Bolton, Hudders- 
field, Bradford, Kidderminster, Kendal, 
Macclesfield, Oldham, Rochdale, inclu- 
ding the township of Spotland, and in 
short, the names of all the towns, twenty- 
five in number, inserted in Schedule D 
were all contained. Qne gentleman was 
deputed to collect information connected 
with the population, in all those several 
towns; and in his report he states, that he 
has collected the information furnished in 
his report, from what he considered the best 
sources of information; but that if more 
time had been allowed him, more correctin- 
formation would have been obtained on the 
subjects which he was instructed to inquire 
about. He would not’ characterize the 
change the Ministers proposed as a new 
Constitution ; he would use no objection- 
able term; he would only say, they were 
about to make an important change in 
the Representative system ; and here was 
a gentleman, consulted by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and called upon by them to 
collect information, whose own report 
shewed, that his Majesty’s Government 
and the House were not in possession of 
the information on which they could rely, 
and which might be obtained if a little 
more time were allowed. But his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers wished not to wait for this 
information, and to force the House to 
discuss and decide, before it was in pos- 
session of the requisite information. His 
right hon. friend had so much understated 
this case, that the House would perhaps al- 
low him to explain the position in which it 
was placed. It was not in possession of 











the instructions under which the gentle- 
man acted who made this report. When- 
ever a Jegal opinion was referred to, there 
was also a clamour for the case; for it was 
truly said, that the opinion could not 
be understood without the case; and, in 
the same way, hesaid, that the House could 
not understand this gentleman’s report, 
until it had his instructions. It appeared, 
however, by his own report, that he had 
taken a fortnight to complete his mission ; 
and whatever might be thought of the skill 
and prudence of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
their generosity and candour, in producing 
these documents, could not be doubted. 
He gave them great credit for it, and 
hailed it as a good omen of the future dis- 
cussions on the Bill. This gentleman, in 
collecting information, took a town a day, 
and even a day for each town exceeded 
the portion of time allowed him. He was 
not to spend more than a day in collecting 
information relative to any one town; 
aud probably, though it was not so stated, 
he was paid by theday. He stated dis- 
tinctly, however, that one day exceeded 
the portion of time allowed for his inquiries 
concerning the population of Rochdale, 
including the township of Spotland ; and 
therefore he asked the noble Lord, whether 
it was fair to go into the question so far as 
Rochdale and the township of Spotland 
were concerned, until the information which 
this gentleman could not procure with- 
in the time allowed, but which he distinct- 
ly intimated might be obtained, had been 
procured. He had pointed out these errors, 
because he held it to be his duty to do so. 
It might be more politic toleave these flaws 
in the measure, for he was against the 
Bill; but, at the same time, he was its con- 
sistent opponent, and if it must be passed, 
he wished to see it passed with the least 
mischief to the country. It was yet, 
perhaps, possible that some of its more 
injurious clauses might be got over; but 
if, on its third reading, he found that the 
evils still over-balanced the good, he 
should continue to vote against the mea- 
sure. He trusted, however, that oppor- 
tunity would be afforded for perfectly fair 
discussion on every portion of the subject ; 
but, at the same time, he would not be a 
party to any vexatious delay; while, on 
the other hand, it should be remembered, 
that those who were most sincere in favour 
of the Bill oughtto be the greatest advo- 
cates for a full discussion of its details, 
with a view of making them as perfect as 
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possible. He would briefly state what he 
considered to be the main defects of the 
Bill, which still remained unanswered, 
after all that had been said on the other 
side. In the first place, he could not see 
the advantage of this wholesale disfran- 
chisement, for he set a much higher value 
on prescription than the noble Lord ap- 
peared to do; the next point to which he 
had never heard an answer was that which 
had been so well urged, that the taking 
away the nomination boroughs would pre- 
vent the accession of new talent to the 
House; the third point was, that if this 
Bill were carried, there would be no cer- 
tainty of any one who was called upon to 
be a Minister of the Crown being returned, 
after the required vacation of his seat on 
his appointment to office ; his next ground 
of objection was, that this change would 
be the means of excluding from the House 
of Commons men of retired habits, but of 
profound knowledge, who would not like 
to present themselves before the 10/. voters 
instituted by this Bill, Further he had 
to observe, that the Bill would be the 
means of entirely excluding the Colonial 
Interest; and lastly, he objected to the 
Bill, that under alimited Monarchy it did 
not afford sufficient check against the pas- 
sions of the people. They were about to 
make an experiment of a uniform system 
of Representation, and were destroying one 
of those checks, sanctioned by successful 
usage, without substituting any other. 
Having said so much as to the merits ef 
the clause now before the Committee, he 
wished to state why he thought it would 
be more rational to postpone its consider- 
ation. Such a course would be consist- 
ent with the principles of all who were 
friends to moderate Reform, who might 
then show how far they were ready to go. 
Nor would it be inconsistent with the views 
of the noble Lord who introduced the Bill, 
as stated by him not long since. He did 
not want to quote the noble Lord’s words, 
and he admitted, that in the altered tem- 
per of the times, a justification might 
be found for a change of opinion on the 
subject. The noble Lord, however, did 
not always consider it the wisest course, 
that disfranchisement should precede en- 
franchisement. Two years ago the noble 
Lord said, ‘‘ Let us first agree what towns 
should be enfranchised, and then we shall 
consider what boroughs may be disfran- 
chised, and what compensation it may be 
expedient tograntthem,” He had, there- 
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fore, the high sanction of the noble Lord, 
as a moderate Reformer, to the principle 
that they should first consider to what large 
towns it was proper to give the right of 
returning Members. It had been said, 
that in doing this a certain arbitrary line 
must be adopted, and so it must, ifthe 
House first proceed to determine what 
boroughs were to be disfranchised. The 
most rational course, however, was, to de- 
termine, in the first instance, what towns 
should be enfranchised; and having de- 
termined that, to make the disfranchise- 
ment commensurate with the enfranchise- 
ment. If this course had no otherrecom- 
mendation, it would be preferable on the 
ground that it would afford something 
like a check to perpetual disfranchise- 
ments. When disfranchisement should 
hereafter be proposed, it might be said, we 
have not destroyed the small boroughs as 
a nuisance, but as a necessary conse- 
quence of enfranchising large towns, and 
the disfranchisement would not precede 
the necessity for such a measure ; but if it 
could be said, that the House disfranchised 
boroughs having less than 2,000 inhabit- 
ants, and gave the franchise to towns 
containing a population above 10,000, let 
itbe able to reply, that, at least, it substi- 
tuted large for small towns, and only 
agreed to a disfranchisement commensu- 
rate to the necessity of the case. It would 
be a great advantage, therefore, in his 
opinion, to postpone the consideration of 
schedule A. He did not approve of sche- 
dule A, on principle; but if he were 
obliged to consider it, he should prefer 
doing so after the House had decided to 
what towns the elective franchise should be 
given. If they proceeded to disfranchise 
certain boroughs, as if they were abating a 
nuisance, the precedent might be used 
hereafter to demand the sacrifice of any 
borough toa popular clamour for Reform. 
Upon this precedent they might be called 
upon to yield to another and more exten- 
sive Reform, and what opposing check 
would their own acts and deliberations offer? 
If a borough containing less than 2,000 
inhabitants might be considered anuisance, 
and deprived of its franchise, might not a 
borough containing less than 5,000 inha- 
bitants hereafter be so considered; and 
upon what principle could the noble Lord 
then refuse to sacrifice it? He had 
confined himself to stating the grounds 
upon which he objected to schedule A, 
and cordially adopted the proposal of his 
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right hon. friend, to postpone the consider- 
ation of the clause. 

Lord John Russell said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had complimented his Majes- 
ty’s Government on their display of candour 
at the expense of their skill, in producing 
the information relative to the borough 
representation ; but the right hon, Baronet 
had shewn more skill than candour in his 
attack. He begged to inform his right 
hon. friend (Mr. C. W. Wynn), that it 
was not upon this information the Bill was 
founded. Before this information was re- 
ceived or sought for, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had determined on giving the franchise 
to certain large towns, of which Rochdale 
was one. They had all the information 
requisite to justify the principle of the Bill, 
in the population returns of 1821, and only 
took advantage of the interval between the 
two Parliaments, to obtain full information 
on one or two controverted points of detail. 
It was said, that, in some cases in which 
Ministers proposed to give the elective 
franchise, the number of 10/. householders 
was so small that they would be obliged to 
go thirty miles round to obtain a sufficient 
constituency. That objection was appli- 
cable to very few cases. It was objected, 
on the other hand, that in large towns the 
qualification proposed amounted to Uni- 
versal Suffrage; and information on that 
point was obtained by looking into the as- 
sessments and returns made by the over- 
seers. In every case precise information 
could not be procured. In large towns it 
could not be ascertained, within fifty or 
sixty, how many would be entitled to vote, 
but the information collected was suf- 
ficiently accurate on those points. It was 
ascertained, that the fears of an immense 
constituency were exaggerated ; and that 
a fair and sufficient constituency would be 
formed in most of the places to which it 
was proposed to give the right of returning 
Members. The right hon. Baronet had 
recapitulated his reasons for voting against 
this disfranchisement of the boroughs. One 
was, that the colonial interest would not 
be properly represented. No reason, how- 
ever, had been adduced to shew, that 
Gentlemen representing those interests 
would not be returned for populous places ; 
or even, if they should not, that therefore 
the nomination boroughs ought to be pre- 
served. He saw no reason why seaport 
towns, and other places connected with 
trade, should not return Members who 
would protect the colonial interests. One 














right hon. Gentleman stieeted at the idea 
of gentlemen connected with the colonial 
interests writing books on the subject, and 
furnishing the House, by that means, with 
information. Books, however; would not 
afford the only means by which Members 
might obtain information connected with 
the colonies: He had often heard the 
Chairman furnish the House with very 
valuable and important information of that 
description, and he did not represent any 
nomination borough, or sit for any of the 
boroughs disfranchised by schedules A and 
B. But then, the right hon. Gentleman 
said, that the disfranchisement of the bo- 
roughs would obstruct the Crown in its 
choice of Ministers; because, the Ministers 
of the Crown might not be able at all times 
to get returned to Parliament. He should 
be very sorry should the Bill throw any 
impediment in the way of the exercise of 
the prerogative of the Crown in its choice 
of Ministers; but he did not apprehend 
that any difficulty would be felt, except 
upon the re-election of Members, who 
might take or change office during a Par- 
liament. It was possible for a Minister 
accepting office during the sitting of Par- 
liament, to lose his election for a populous 
place, and it would be difficult to find any 
other place for which he might be at once 
returned. It would be worth consideration, 
therefore, whether the Act of Anne, impos- 
ing the necessity of a new election on a 
Minister taking office, should not be re- 
pealed or modified. That, however, was 
a matter rather for the consideration of the 
independent Members of the House, than 
for the Ministers. Suppose, that all the 
difficulties which occurred to the right hon. 
Baronet existed in their full force, as de- 
scribed by him, were they, for the sake of 
those difficulties to continue a system of 
Representation in direct violation of the 
Constitution, and terribly repugnant to 
the people. When individuals were return- 
ed to that House by direct nomination, or 
by the purchase of seats, and when the 
fruits of such elections was a corrupt sys- 
tem of Government, was it for inconveni- 
ences, some of which were exaggerated, 
and others did not exist, that they ought 
to preserve an evil indefensible upon any 
soutid principles ? an evil so flagrant and 
so generally felt, that it would be impossible 
for any Government to carry on the affairs 
of the country, if it preserved the close-bo- 
roughs. The tight hon. Baronet had 
talked respecting prescription, but he did 
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not know how they could avoid trespass- 
ing on it, if, as the right hon. Gentleman 
said, they were to give the right of voting 
to large towns, and take it from small 
boroughs. Whether they began by en- 
franchising the large towns, or disfranchis- 
ing the small boroughs, prescription would 
be equally violated; for the principle of 
disfranchisement was admitted in the one 
as well as the other case? He did not sup- 
pose, that under the Bill, the country would 
send improper individuals into that House ; 
on the contrary, he trusted that the peo- 
ple would send Members calculated by 
their wealth, their public spirit, and their 
intelligence, to uphold every wholesome 
institution, and to consider and legislate 
upon the affairs of the country with as 
much sense, moderation, and firmness, and 
morte independence, than the Members for 
nomination boroughs, who, though they 
were mostly in opposition, and always a 
clog on the Government were described by 
some persons as the only supports of the 
Crown and the aristocracy. 

Colonel Sibthorp gave his most cordial 
support to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment. The Government, it appear- 
ed, endeavoured to procure information, 
but refused the agents they employed suf- 
ficient time to collect it. The Committee, 
however, on a subject of so much import- 
ance, was bound to postpone the consider- 
ation of disfranchisement until it was in 
possession of full, ample, and accurate in- 
formation, and until the Committee had 
decided to what great towns Members 
should be given. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, his proposition 
was, that they should defer the considera- 
tion of the disfranchising clauses, until 
they had disposed of that clause which was 
to add to the amount of Representation. 
If disfranchisement were necessary, they 
should not proceed merely upon the prin- 
ciple of population, but upon the combined 
principles of property, population and 
situation. 

Sir Andrew Agnew wished to give 
notice, that when they came to the con- 
sideration of the first clause, he should 
move as an Amendment “ That no borough 
be totally disfranchised, but the small bo- 
roughs should have a share in the election 
of a Member to serve in Parliament.” He 
had a strong objection to the disfranchis- 
ing clauses of the Bill, and conceived the 
Amendment he had mentioned, or some- 
thing tantamount to it, ought tobe adopted. 
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Mr. Hunt said, he would give his opi- 
nion in two words upon this important 
question. If it were necessary for his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to have seats in that 
House, and if a time might arrive when it 
would be very difficult for them to obtain 
seats ; he thought it would be right to give 
them seats by virtue of their office. But 
he had doubts whether their presence in 
the House was necessary. Under present 
circumstances, he should feel a difficulty 
in voting for this measure, for, at some 
future election, the very Ministers who 
now brought forward this measure, might 
be unpopular, and they would then, if this 
Bill passed into a law, find it difficult to 
get seats in the House. That, indeed, 
would be a result more agreeable to the 
principle of the Constitution, than the 
prevailing custom; for no man holding a 
place or pension under the Crown was, by 
the Constitution, allowed to have a seat in 
that House. From the beginning he had 
advocated the Reform measure, and would 
continue to support it, because he con- 
sidered it the commencement of a series of 
Reforms, to which all men were looking, 
and he should not despair, after it had 
passed, of being able to obtain the elective 
franchise for those who did not pay 104, 
per annum for their houses. 

Mr. James Johnston begged to ask what 
the people would think of the Gentlemen 
who said, the measure now brought forward 
would oppress them, and take the bread 
from their mouths, and the crumbs from 
their pockets. Did they think, that they 
would be able to insult the country with 
impunity when the principle of the Bill 
had been acknowledged by the House, and 
approved of by the great mass of the pub- 
lic, by a display of such conduct as was 
exhibited last night? A gallant General 
had brought Cromwell forward, a few 
nights ago, by way of illustration; did 
that gallant Officer think it was necessary 
to introduce bugbears of that sort, to pre- 
vent the people from discussing the ques- 
tion of Reform? They had now many 
Cromwells, who opposed them much more 
than one could do. Let hon. Gentlemen 
look to Ireland. [The Chairman here 
called the hon. Member’s attention to the 
question before the House, which was, that 
one Clause of the Bill be postponed.]_ The 
hon. Member continued and said, the late 
Ministry had acted very much like Catiline 
{oh}; they had heard a great deal about 
Cromwell, in the course of the debate, why 
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should they refuse to hear of Catiline? 
Why should this measure bring up a Crom- 
well more than a Catiline ? 

The Chairman again called the attention 
of the hon: Member to the question which 
he had put, and there were loud calls fora 
division. 

The House divided on the Amendment. 
Ayes 174; Noes 292—Majority 118. 


POLS LAPP POD I — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 14, 1831. 


Minures.] Retuttis ordered. On the Motion of the Bishop 
of Ferns, the Amount of Composition for Tithes, the 
Number of Acres in the Parish, &c. &c., in the several 
Parishes of Ireland. 

Petitions presented. From the Inhabitants of Boldre, for 
Modification of the Beer Bill, By Lord Kina, from 
Belfast, for the Repeal of the Union. By the Marquis of 
WestmegatTH, from R. S. Tiglie, against tlie Fratids oh 
Creditors Bill. 


Fraupuent Destors’ Briu.] Lord 
Wynford moved, the third reading of the 
Fraudulent Debtors’ Bill. 

The Earl of Fife opposed the third 
reading of the Bill at that time. He 
would be the last man in the world to 
attempt to screen any one from paying 
his just debts; but by this Bill debtors 
of all descriptions were to be put on the 
footing of traders, and made liable to the 
Bankrupt-laws, and that was an innovation 
which ought not to be introduced without 
further inquiry, and more deliberation. 
Many of those to whom the provisions of 
the Bill would apply, were more unfortu- 
nate than unjust, and it would, in many 
cases, be an extreme hardship, to deprive 
those debtors who went abroad, or re- 
mained in prison, of the little means of 
existence which was left them. This was 
literally a bill of pains and penalties, 
and their Lordships ought to pause before 
they enacted a law which would render 
the case of many unfortunate persons 
worse than it was before. The noble and 
learned Lord had, on a former occasion, 
said, that there were 100 English debtors, 
who lived luxuriously in prison, and abroad, 
and set their creditors at defiance, although 
they had the means to pay. But this was 
an exaggerated statement, and probably 
included many persous who lived sparingly 
enough in prison on a pittance, which, if 
divided among a number of creditors, 
would do them little service. It probably, 
also, included several of those who went 
abroad on account of the cheapness of 
living, without any intention to defraud 
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their creditors; and it would be very hard 
on such persons to render them subject to 
the Bankrupt-laws. This measure would 
be of very little use to creditors, for in 
most cases the whole property of these un- 
fortunate debtors would be wasted upon 
lawyers and members of the Bankruptcy 
Court. The measure would be a “‘ Slough 
of Despond” for the debtors, without any 
benefit to the creditors. The Bill, indeed, 
had a flattering title, which reminded him 
of the title to a Bill passed in the time of 
Henry 7th, the real object of which was, 
to support the malversations of Empson 
and Dudley. He could compare the mea- 
sure in respect of its consequences, to 
nothing except the Cholera Morbus and 
death, from which there was neither es- 
cape nor relief, and expressed his hope 
that the noble and learned Lord would at 
least delay the Third Reading until the 
Lord Chancellor should have brought in 
his Bankruptcy Bills. If the noble and 
learned Lord would not abandon the mea- 
sure altogether, he hoped that he would at 
least alter it, and allow the debtors a 
longer time to compound with their credi- 
tors. 

Lord Plunkett apologized to the noble 
and learned Lord for his attention not hav- 
ing been called earlier to the Bill, and he 
begged now to state one objection, which 
appeared to him worthy of notice. He 
alluded to that part of the Bill which re- 
lated to persons abroad ; and a clause in 
the Bill said, that the person who was now 
abroad, and who should remain abroad, with 
intent to defraud his creditors, after notice 
being left at his last place of abode, should 
be subject to the Bankrupt-laws, unless he 
compounded with his creditors within the 
space of three months. This was rather 
a hard clause, particularly with regard to 
those who were abroad, and who had not 
gone there with the intention of defraud- 
ing their creditors. He thought it was 
hard, without some more consideration, 
to enact against them that they should 
forfeit all their property, whether real or 
personal. He, therefore, suggested that it 
would be only proper to delay the Bill for 
a few days, in order to give time for these 
clauses being thoroughly considered, and 

he hoped the noble and learned Lord 
would excuse him if he moved an Amend- 
ment to that effect. 

Lord Wynford said, he would gladly 

comply with the request of his noble and 
learned friend, but he regretted, that he 
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had not looked into the Bill before. He 
did not mean to say, that the House should 
be influenced by any opinion but its own ; 
but he thought his noble friend would 
have more confidence in the Bill when he 
was informed, that the noble and learned 
Lord who occupied the Woolsack, but 
who, he regretted, was absent to-day, had 
no objection to it. The Bill would not 
apply to the persons now abroad, till after 
a period of twelve months. 

Lord Plunkett.—Yes, out of Europe. 

Lord Wynford.—Yes, there was twelve 
months time for those who were out of 
Europe; and the Bill did not apply to 
those who were abroad, unless it could be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners of Bankrupt, or of the Lord 
Chancellor, or of a Jury, that they re- 
mained abroad for the purpose of avoiding 
their debts. Ifa merchant remained abroad 
to delay his creditors for a single hour, he 
became subject to the Bankrupt-law, and 
he could see no hardship in placing on the 
same footing with a merchant—one of the 
most useful and respectable characters in 
the community—men, who evidently went 
away for the purpose of defrauding their 
creditors, and of spending the money 
which belonged to others. In the last 
Session of Parliament, a Bill was pre- 
sented by him of a still stronger character, 
by which the process of outlawry, which, 
as the law now stood, could be got rid of 
by a person returning to the country, was 
fastened upon the debtor. By that Bill,too, 
the debtor declared a bankrupt was com- 
pelled to give up the whole of his property, 
by this Bill he was allowed to retain a part 
of it. He had, however, no personal object 
in view, and he only sought to be of ad- 
vantage to the public; and if the noble 
and Jearned Lord, whose opinions he so 
much respected, or, indeed, if any noble 
Lord desired to have the third reading of 
the Bill delayed, he cheerfully acceded to 
that request. He would, therefore, move 
that the third reading of the Bill be post- 
poned to that day week. —Bill postponed. 


"POLL LOOP DDO Gm 


NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 14, 1831. 


MINUTES.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir 
Rosert FERGusON, of all Monies received by the Com- 
missioners of Stamps, on Marine Insurances for 1830; 
and for Aceounts of Money advanced out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, for the use of the Irish Loan Commissioners, 
with all the particulars of Interest, Repayments, é&c. :—-On 
the Motion of Lord K1Lu&en, of all Money expended on 
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Trish Roads for the last seven years:—On the Motion of 
Mr. Courtenay, Copies of Representations from the 
Cape of Good Hope, respecting the Wine of that Colony. 

Petitions Presented. By Mr. Brisco, from Coal Meters, 
&e. of Surrey, for Compensation for Loss of Office; and 
from Samuel Fletcher, for an inquiry into the Distress 
in Ireland. By Lord KILLEeEn, from Hamilton Gorges, 
Esq., for the Extension of the Elective Franchise to 
Trish Copyholders; from the Roman Catholic Clergy of the 
Diocese of Derry, and Catholic Inhabitants of Charleville, 
against any further Grant to the Kildare Street Society ; 
from Protestant Inhabitants of Caudroun to extend the 
Elective Franchise to Catholics. By Mr. Lumury, from 
Inhabitants of Arnold (Notts); and by Mr. Lampert, from 
Grand Jury of Galway, in favour of Parliamentary Re- 
form. By Sir GEorGE WARRENDER, from Town Council 
of Jedburgh, to allow the present Electors in Scotland 
to retain the Elective Franchise. By Mr. Lampgrt, from 
Protestant Inhabitants of Chaddagh, to extend the Elective 
Franchise to Catholics; and from the Parishes of Kileon- 
nee and Aughrim, against any further Grant to the Kildare 
Street Society. By Lord StanLEy, from Millers and 
Corn Dealers of Manchester, Warrington, Rochdale, and 
County of Sussex, against the Importation of Flour; from 
Inhabitants of St. Helens, Lancaster, against the defective 
state of the present Combination Laws; and from the 
Managers of the Prescot Savings Bank, for an alteration of 
the Act 9 George 4th. Cap. 92. By Mr. Firzerpzon, from 
Teigntuage Agricultural Association, against the division 
of Counties in the Reform Bill, and for the Repeal of the 
Union with Ireland; from Inhabitants of Newcastle 
(Limerick), and from Abington. By Mr. Sprine Rice, 
from Protestants of Roscommon, for the extension of the 
Galway Franchise. By Sir Epwarp Scorrt, from G,. H. 
Hind, for alterations in the Reform Bill, relating to the 
Right of Voting. By Mr, Wixxs, from the Protestant 
Dissenters of Boston, in favour of the Reform Bill. By 
Colonel Rocers, from Bishop’s Castle; and by Mr. Rus- 
SELL, from Thirsk, against the Reform Bill. By Mr. 
Hunt, from Great and Little Bolton, for the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws. By Mr. Lex, from Wells; and by Lord 
BELGRAVE, from the Grand Jury of Cheshire, for the 
Repeal of the Beer Act. By Mr. JoHN Woop, from 
Brewers and Retailers of Beer, of Stockport and Ashton- 
under-Line, to be placed on the same level, with regard to 
the hours of Business, as Licensed Victuallers. By Colonel 
LowTHER and Mr. JoHN Woop, from Owners and Occu- 
piers of Land at Kentmere and Hagill, Skelsmergh, and 
Kirby, in Kendal, .r limitation in the time to Collect 
Tithes in kind. By Mr. Dixon, from Glasgow, for 
Repeal of the Duty on Marine Insurances. By Mr. 
Briscox, from Churchwardens and Overseers of Christ 
Chureh (Surry), to be added to Parishes in the Reform 
Bill in Schedule C. By Colonel Lowrner, from In- 
habitants of Whitehaven, and Preston Quarter, to return 
one Member to Parliament. By Mr. MAaRrsHALL, from 
Resident Householders of Beverley, Borough, without 
the limits, to Vote for the Return of Members. By 
Colonel LowrHer, from Inhabitant Householders of 
Preston Quarter, to enjoy the same privileges as White- 
haven. By Mr. MarsHai, from Soap Makers of 
Glasgow and Leith, for the Repeal of the Soap Duty; and 
for the Abolition of Slavery, from the Methodists of 
Keighley, and Baptists of Paisley. By Mr. Joun Woop, 
from Chorley, in favour of Annual Parliaments, Universal 
Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot. 


Rerorm—Bnrizsery at LivErrpoor— 
Ten Pounp Cravusez.] Mr. Hunt pre- 
sented a Petition from Mary-le-bone, a 
parish which, he said, formerly was for 
“the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill,” but now prayed against 
the clauses in the Reform Bill, respect- 
ing quarterly payments of rent, and the 
voters being called on to produce a certifi- 
cate of payment of house-rent before being 
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allowed to vote. He considered the clause 
most inquisitorial, for the Legislature had 
no more right to inquire if a man had 
paid his landlord, than if he had paid his 
butcher or his baker. That clause he 
was sure could not be suffered to remain 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. Ewart wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of correcting a statement made by’ 
the hon. member for Ipswich, who had 
declared, that the Committees of Lord 
Sandon and Mr. Thornly had been treat- 
ing the voters in public houses prepara- 
tory to the election for Liverpool. He 
had received communications from the 
Chairman of both Committees, affirming 
that there were no grounds whatever for the 
statement. He therefore trusted, if the 
hon. Member should find he was in error, 
that he would candidly acknowledge it. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, that the com- 
munications received by the hon. Mem- 
ber was entitled to every respect, but he 
must still persist in stating, that public- 
houses had been opened for the purpose 
mentioned. He had never charged the 
Committee with doing this, but surely 
it might be done without their knowledge. 
Had not the hon. Member himself, a 
month after his return, declared on a peti- 
tion being presented against it, that he 
was perfectly ignorant of what was 
notorious to every other person; and 
if the machinery of that extensive sys- 
tem of bribery and corruption could be so 
contrived as to keep the hon. candidate 
himself from the knowledge of it, surely 
treating might be so carried on, as that a 
Committee might have no knowledge of 
the fact. The way it was done was—a 
person took a freeman to a_public- 
house, the landlord of which said to the 
visitor, ‘‘ What do you think of Lord 
Sandon, will he represent the town pro- 
perly?” Ifthe voter replied ‘ yes,” he 
received drink, but at the same time was 
told the treat did not come from the 
candidate. He would offer the hon. 
Member a test by which he might try the 
accuracy of the statement. He was ready 
to call witnesses, and prove this assertion 
at the Bar of the House. 

Mr. Denison had also been desired 
to contradict the statement of the hon. 
Member. There was a distinction between 
public-houses being open for the recep- 
tion of voters, and the act of treating. He 
could add his testimony to the respecta- 
bility of the Chairmen of the Committees 
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It was customary for the supporters of 
the respective candidates to meet at pub- 
lic-houses while the canvass was going on; 
and this took place without any blame 
being attached to the candidates; and 
without its affording any ground for an 
accusation of bribery and treating. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, the word 
bribery had not been used by him, but by 
the hon. member for Staffordshire, and he 
had then protested against it. 

Mr. J. Wood had received a commu- 
nication from one of the Chairmen, also 
denying the charge. His motives with 
respect to the vote he had given on the 
Liverpool election had been misunder- 
stood. He was desirous not to sanction 
any proceeding which would have the 
effect of interrupting the general question 
of Reform. Respecting the charge 
brought against the electors of Liverpool, 
he could only say, that he should have 
been better pleased to see Peers of Par- 
liament, who interfered in elections, 
brought before the House, than these 800 
electors of Liverpool, who, as had been 
said, went to the poll with halters about 
their necks. Four out of the five years he 
had been in the House, was occupied with 
a disgusting squabble about East Retford. 
After the Reform Bill was disposed of, 
he should make no objection to disfran- 
chise the freemen of Liverpool. 

Mr. Hunt said, the electors of Liver- 
pool had been guilty of the grossest, 
bribery and corruption, and were ready 
to return to their former practices. He 
hoped the hon. member for Wiltshire 
would persevere, for if these persons were 
not punished it would be the grossest in- 
justice to disfranchise those boroughs 
classed in schedules A and B. 

Mr. Ewart said, the documents he had 
received were signed by most respectable 
individuals. 

Sir J. Newport rose to order. This 
discussion was totally irregular. A pe- 
tition had been presented from Mary-le- 
bone, and hon. Members ‘had got into a 
discussion about the corruption of the 
electors of Liverpool. 

The Speaker said, the discussion was 
certainly irrelevant to the subject, but such 
practices had gradually grown into use; 
and he was not disposed to put a stop to 
them all at once, however desirable it might 
be for the despatch of business, that hon. 
Members should adhere to the question 
before the House 
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Petition to be printed. 

Mr. J. Wood presented a Petition from 
the members of the Manchester Political 
Union, against the clause inthe Reform 
Bill which has reference to paying rent 
quarterly ; but the petition being signed 
by the Chairman only, it could be receiv- 
ed merely as his petition. It had been in 
his hands several days, but he had been 
unable to find an opportunity of present- 
ing it, and he was glad to say, that 
in the interval the object of the petitioners 
had been obtained, by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters having determined that the period 
at which rent was paid should not form part 
of the consideration for determining the 
vote. 

Mr. Hunt hoped the hon. Gentleman 
spoke from authority, and was correct, 
for he had been refused an answer when 
he had asked a question on the subject. 

Mr. John Campbell hoped the member 
for Preston, who fest addressed the House, 
did not speak from the authority of Go- 
vernment. He should sce with great 
alarm such a mischievous extension of 
the franchise as woul] admit other than 
bona fide yearly tenants to its enjoyment. 
The payment of the rent quarterly should 
be taken as prima facie evidence that 
it was a real yearly tenancy, but if the 
more frequent payment of the month or 
week were taken, the tenancy was not a 
bona fide yearly one, for, if such payers 
were admitted, the House might as well 
admit a lodger in a night cellar at two- 
pence per night to vote. 

Mr. O'Connell said, a yearly holding 
might be paid for weekly, although such a 
payment could not be prima facie evidence 
of the holding. His understanding of the 
declaration of Ministers was, that where 
the tenure was bond fide for the year, it was 
immaterial how the rent was paid. 

Mr. John Campbell did not deny, that 
in point of law there might be a yearly 
lease, receiving the rent monthly, weekly, 
or even hourly, but in practice there was 
no such lease, and when the rent was not 
received quarterly, in practice it was not a 
bond fide lease. 

Mr. John Wood was anxious to set 
himself right. He had not spoken from any 
authority, nor did he wish it to be under- 
stood, that he had had any particular 
communication with Ministers. He had 
merely stated his own impression of what 
had fallen from ‘them. 

Mr. Paget said, the hon. member for 
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Oxford had given notice of a motion on 
the subject, but had withdrawn it upon 
the understanding now mentioned, that 
when the tenancy was a bona fide holding 
for a year, the tenant should be allowed 
to vote, no matter at what period he paid 
his rent. 

Mr. Hunt was glad he had produced 
this discussion by his remark, but as it 
would be impossible to find ary other than 
quarterly reservations of rent through the 
country, what became of the accident by 
which the obnoxiotis clause was two or 
three times repeated in the Bill? It was 
improper, pérhaps, to impute motives, but 
he could not exactly understand the con- 
duct of Ministers. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Kitparr Street Soctery — Perr- 
r1ons.] Sir A. Bateson presented a Peti- 
tion from a nutherous and respectable body 
of his constituents, in favour of the Kil- 
date Street Society, against whith several 
petitions had béen présented, but which 
was a Society eminently conducive to the 
welfare of Ireland. He had several other 

etitions of tlie same nature to present, 
Bat had been uhable to find an opportu- 
nity of doing so, from the great pressure of 
business, The petitioners urged as a proof 
of the great benefit of the Kildare Street 
Society, that it nowhad established 16,000 
schools, with 132,000 scholars, a large 
royaa oe of whom were Roman Catho- 
ics. It had also furnished 2,184 teach- 
ers, trained in a most excellent mater. 
The petition went on to state, that people 
were tranquil or violent, virtuotis or vi- 
cious, in proportion as they were imbued 
with the principles of Christianity, which 
it was the great object of this Society to 
inctileate. It was signed by peisons of 
various religious persuasions. He cordially 
concurred with their statements, and begged 
to move, that the petition be broight up. 

Mr. Theobald Jones wished to add his 
testimony to the great respectability of the 
petitioners, and to the bétiefit derived from 
the instittition. The hon. member for 
Kerry, who had repeatedly exclaiined 
against this Soviety, had said there woiild 
be no objection to motiey being granted, 
if it were not given to an exclusively 
religious body. For four years the Roman 
Catholics hal not availed themselves of 
the betiefits affurded; but he liad tow 
letters froin various persons of that per- 
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taken as to the nature and objects of the 
Society. They had believed that they 
could not conscientiously agree with the 
system of education pursued by it, but 
this objection they had discovered was ill- 
founded, as there was nothing contrary 
to their religious tenets in the mode of 
education followed by the Society. He gave 
his cordial support to the prayer of the 
petition. 

Mr. O’ Connell thought, that the gentle- 
men of this Society must be of a nature 
rather extraordinary, as they professed to 
know the doctrines of Catholics better 
than their Bishops and Clergy. He 
had subscribed to the Society, being 
misled by its prospectus, which promised 
equal favour to all religious petsuasions. 
This was, however, a false pretence, and 
this Society had misled many by such pré- 
tences. If the Society was good for Pro- 
testants, let them support it, but let the 
same liberty be allowed to Catholics, and 
if they acted under the influence of preju- 
dice or error, let them alone so long 4s 
they did not attempt to force their doc- 
tries upon others. The objections urged 
against Catholics were, that they would 
not read the Bible without note or com- 
ment, or have it made a school-book. 
One part of this had been answered by 
the Protestant Bishops themselves, and 
there he would leave it. When that Society 
was so useful, it was extraordinary that 
only one petition had been presented in 
its favour. The Catholics wished to bring 
up their children themselves ; they did not 
desire to be interfered with, or interfere 
with others. There was a great deal of 
fine writing in the petition, but notwith- 
standing that he hoped the Society would 
be put anend to. All he asked was, and 
he expected it from the present Govern- 
ment, that any grant for the purpose of 
education should be fairly distributed ; 
Protestants, Dissenters, Presbyterians and 
Catliolics, all to have their share, and dis- 
pose of it according to their own modes. 

Mr. North said, the particular point 
objected to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, who had described himself as having 
been a subscriber to the Society, and to 
have withdrawn from it on being deceived 
by its prospectus, had always been men- 
tioned in its printed Regulations. The 
hon. and learned member for Kerry must 
have been very remiss not to have known 
that the regulations of the Society pre- 
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or comment, as a school-book. This was 
piinted in the regulations, which the hon. 
Member might have had if he had 
chosen. 

Mr. James E. Gordon, as one thoroughly 
acquainted with that Society, rose to say, 
there had been no deviation from its estab- 
lished rules since they were first drawn 
up. He must also say, there was a great 
discrepancy between the opinion of the 
hon. and learned member for Kerry, and the 
opinion of those most competent to forma 
deliberate opinion, for the Commissioners 
of Inquiry had returned, that there were 
sixty-seven of the society’s schools under 
the superintendance of Roman Catholic 
Priests, who must be as good judges of 
orthodoxy as the hon. Member himself. 
He had no wish to discuss the matter at 
present, but could not allow the hon. 
Member’s statement to go forth uncontra- 
dicted. 

Mr. Hume advocated the course pointed 
out by the hon. member for Kerry ; for if 
any money was to be given, nothing could 
be fairer than that part should be: given 
to the Catholics and part to the Protest- 
ants, allowing each class to educate their 
children as they liked : but to him it was 
a wonder that the present system was con- 
tinued, when out of 8,000,000, 6,000,000 
of them were Catholics. Why, therefore, 
should not something like a proportional 
distribution of money take place? If this 
manner of treating the subject had not 
been felt as a grievance, what had caused 
the great body of petitions to be presented, 
complaining of the proceedings of the 
Kildare Street Society? He must pro- 
nounce this Society to be a remnant of 
the barbarous laws lately repealed, and no 
system so illiberal should be kept up. 
He thought his hon. friend, the member 
for Kerry, too passive in not more strongly 
opposing the Grant. There might be 
hundreds of schools under the charge of 
Catholic Priests, but that had nothing to 
do with the subject, for until the public 
money, granted for the purpose of educa- 
tion, should be fairly distributed, com- 
plaints woula be constantly before them. 

Colonel Torrens said, that as education 
was properly looked to, as one of the great 
objects of society care should be taken 
that its diffusion should he as general as 
possible and he considered it most unfair 
to tax Catholics for the support of a 
system of education they disliked. No- 
thing, however, could be fairer than that 
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each sect should exclusively deal with 
the religious education of its own people. 

Colonel Conolly was a member of the 
Kildare Street Society, whose system of 
education was admirably calculated to 
bring up the young of all classes in the 
bonds of amity and Christian love. In 
the Model Schools at Celbridge the pu- 
pils received the elements of scriptural 
education, there was no doctrine propa- 
gated nor book used by the Society which 
could arouse party feelings. He had seen 
the advantages derived from the care of the 
society on his own estate, where there were 
morethan 1,000 persons, who had been edu- 
cated by it. The system substituted good 
and discriminating education, for the bad 
customs that had previously prevailed. He 
must also declare, that the object of the 
Society had been, to inculcate the best 
and highest principles ; and the system it 
followed was altogether fitted to make 
men good Christians and good subjects. 
It was the greatest political engine that 
had yet been introduced into Ireland. Its 
character and its proceedings were both 
guaranteed by the high and distinguished 
men who constituted the Society. It num- 
bered among its members men of the high- 
est character and the most eminent talents, 
and men of as liberal views and great 
virtue as any in the empire. 

Mr. Spring Rice had been the chair- 
man of the Select Committee on the subject 
of Irish Education, and could not let the 
occasion pass without one or two observ- 
ations, although he wished that this matter 
should not be entered upon until the 
question of education came, as it soon 
would, fully before the House. The Kil- 
dare Street Society was made a kind of 
political and religious engine, and he dis- 
approved of either politics or religion being 
made to interfere with the great work of 
instruction; and as both were allowed 
a place in the system of this body, he, on 
that account, had strong objections to it. 
When the hon. Gentleman asserted, that 
the system had worked well, he said nothing 
about the opinions of the Education Com- 
missioners or of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. He admitted that the 
Society had published good books, and had 
diminished the circulation of others of an 
opposite tendency, and as far as the model 
schools went, the system was excellent ; 
but it was altogether a different question, 
whether the society worked well on the 
disposition of the people. If it pro- 
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duced only union, as was said, he would 
support it, but, unhappily, discord was the 
prevalent feature in many of its effects. 
As to Scriptural education, there were no 
schools in which that was more attended 
to, of course with reference to their own 
tenets, than in schools exclusively Roman 
Catholic ; therefore the opposition of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy was not to a 
religious education, but to the proselytism, 
which engaged too much of the attention 
of the Society. It appeared clearly that 
there were two kinds of doctrine in the 
Society, one professed, and the other acted 
upon, and it was this which rendered it 
unpalatable to the Catholics. 

Mr. More O'’Ferrall fully agreed with 
the statement just made by the hon. mem- 
ber for Limerick, and he also approved 
of what had been said by the hon. mem- 
ber for Kerry. He should, in a few days, 
present a petition from a place where the 
principles of the Kildare Street Society 
and its schools had failed of success. 
From the system of proselytism that was 
attempted to be established, the Society 
was generally disliked by the Catholics. 
He had at one time cordially co-operated 
with the Society, but he had found that 
religious principles of the poorer classes 
were interfered with unless protected by 
Gentlemen of their own persuasion, and 
he had then withdrawn himself from it. 
He knew, that the same reason had induced 
many Catholic gentlemen to withdraw 
from all connexion with it. 

Sir John Brydges felt himself called 
upon to bear testimony to the good effects 
produced by this Society, and as it was 
generally acknowledged in Ireland, that 
it had worked well, it ought to be en- 
couraged, and no attempt should be made 
to put itdown. But as there would soon 
be a more suitable opportunity to discuss 
the question, he would not further enter 
into it at that time. 

Lord Killeen observed, that the greatest 
antipathy towards this Society prevailed on 
the part of the people, which would always 
prevent it from doing any good; its chief 
effects at present were heart-burnings and 
discord, although the hon. member for Drog- 
heda had declared, that its great object was, 
to promote union and harmony. Gentle- 
men of both sides naturally and invariably 
advocated their own peculiar views. The 
hon. member for Dundalk had said, that 
sixty-seven of the Roman Catholic Clergy 
were favourable to its principles, and pre- 
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sided over its schools—but what was this 
among about 3,000 members of the Catholic 
priesthood. He could state, there was a 
great avidity for education in general, but 
the people derived little advantage from 
this Society, because its system did not 
harmonize with their feelings. 

Mr. Wyse said, that the hon. member 
for Donegal had affected to insist on facts, 
which he requested to be allowed to an- 
swer. The Kildare Street Society pro- 
fessed zeal for the education of the peo- 
ple—but surely the first thing to be ascer- 
tained was, whether their system was 
agreeable to those for whose benefit it 
was designed. Education was matter of 
choice, not of compulsion, and men would 
not choose to be educated against their own 
opinion and interests; therefore, until 
hon. Gentlemen had proved, that the 
Irish people were satisfied with their sys- 
tem, they actually proved nothing at all. 
On this point the whole question turned, 
and on it he was completely at issue with 
hon. Gentlemen. Whatever might be 
the case in the North of Ireland, in that 
part which stood in the most need of edu- 
cation, he meant the South of Ireland, 
the people, far from acquiescing in the 
designs of the Kildare Street Society, used 
every effort to provide education for their 
children independent of it. In the town 
of Thurles, in the county of Tipperary, 
with a population of only 8,000 or 9,000, 
1,000 poor children were educated exclu- 
sively by Roman Catholics. The teachers 
were the Christian Brothers, and other 
religious communities in the town, They 
were wholly unsupported by the State. 
The Catholics were also erecting in the 
same town an extensive college for the 
education of the Catholic Clergy. The 
Catholics both educated their own child- 
ren, and provided for their own Clergy, 
without the assistance of any grant what- 
soever; while a Kildare Street Society 
School ia the neighbourhood remained 
with its doors shut up and its windows 
broken. He did not say, that the Kildare 
Street Society did not originally intend to 
promote the general education of the 
poor, but it had connected itself with 
other Societies of a proselytising descrip- 
tion, and did not act honestly to the peo- 
ple of Ireland. Unless, therefore, it was 
altogether separated from this system of 
proselytism, the people neither would nor 
ought to receive any thing from it. 

Sir Robert Inyls observed, that the 
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hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had repeated an opinion which had before 
been stated, that in a system of national 
education the Legislature ought to consider 
the creed of those who were to be instruct- 
ed, and not the national creed. Against 
this opinion he must dissent; he never 
would be a party to teaching any man a 
system of faith which he believed to be 
erroneous, and contrary to the will of the 
Almighty. The distinction he had always 
taken was, that rulers were bound to pro- 
vide the means of religious worship and 
instruction for the people, according to 
their own conscience and sense of right, 
leaving to all who differed from them the 
fullest liberty to have their own chapels 
and schools as they pleased. And when 
the hardship of taxing the Catholic of Ire- 
land to pay for the instruction of Protest- 
ants, was complained of—he, in return, 
said, look at Maynooth, which received 
an annual grant from Parliament. He 
would not further enter into the merits of 
the Kildare Street Society, than to say, 
that so far from thinking it bigotted or 
exclusive, he had felt objections to it, 
because it did not go far enough towards 
giving a complete and doctrinal religious 
education on the principles of the na- 
tonal Church. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy begged to be per- 
mitted to deny the statement of the hon. 
member for Tipperary. He declared, 
without hesitation, that the Kildare Street 
Society was not connected with any other 
society whatever. He must also express 
his astonishment at the accusations of the 
honorable member for Kildare (Mr. More 
O’Ferrall). He had, within a few days, 
seen a correspondence between that hon. 
Gentleman and the Society, commenced 
by that gentleman, with a view to obtain 
money and school-books from the Society, 
for schools on his own property, which he 
received. In that correspondence, the 
hon. Member had declared his approba- 
tion of the rules and principles of the 
Society, and added a statement of the 
satisfaction which these had given to the 
parents of the children, and the priest of 
the parish. The hon. Gentleman had, 
indeed, since withdrawn from the Society, 
without assigning any reason. He would 
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make no comments on that, further than 
to say, that the withdrawal tvok place 
within a month after he had applied for and 
received a new grant for other schools. 
Lord Killeen said, he had become a 
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member of the Society, because he believed 
it might be useful, but left it when he dis- 
covered it was not so. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Sir Robert Bateson was astonished that 
a debate had been got up, for he had pre- 
sented the petition without making any 
invidious remarks, contenting himself with 
reading a few paragraphs from the peti- 
tion, when a number of gentlemen started 
up to attack the Society, although, when 
several petitions had been presented in 
the early part of the evening against the 
Society, not a word had been said. Hon. 
Gentlemen who talked most of liberality, 
were generally the most illiberal in their 
conduct. It had been asserted, that the sys- 
tem pursued by the Society was exclusive ; 
but in answer to that, he had a petition 
to present from the Synod of Ulster, which 
presided over half-a-million of Presby- 
terians, praying that the parliamentary 
grant might not be reduced. He had been 
also disappointed by the course tle hon. 
member for Limerick had pursued, for he 
had hoped, that the cause of education, of 
peace, and Christian knowledge, would 
have had his support. He must also 
deny, that the Society endeavoured to 
make proselytes. Its schools were open 
to all sects, it used no catechisms, taught 
no peculiar religious doctrine, but merely 
afforded to children who were able to read, 
the knowledge of the word of God, without 
note orcomment. A political and religious 
party, for their own purposes, raised a cry 
for putting down the Society, although 
he was confident it conduced to the peace 
and tranquillity of Ireland. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, there were 
two assertions made by the hon. member 
for Limerick, which he must hereafter call 
on him to justify by facts—the first was, 
that the Roman Catholic Clergy exerted 
themselves as much as the Clergy of the 
Established Church, for the spread of 
Scriptural education; the second was, 
that the Kildare Street Society had one 
system for the initiated, and another for 
the uninitiated—in proof of which he re- 
ferred to the evidence of the hon. member 
for Dundalk. He merely mentioned these 
subjects now, that the hon. Gentleman 
might be prepared for any questions that 
might be hereafter put to him, 

Mr. O'Connell regretted, that he was 
obliged to say a few words, What had 
been asserted respecting the Report of the 
Special Committee, and the adoption of 
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the system of education recommended by 
the Royal Commissioners to the Roman 
Catholics, was not correct? When it was 
boasted. that the Kildare Street Society 
educated 132,000 children, it must be 
remembered it was at an expense of 
25,0001, per annum, while the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, out of their miserable 
means, without any expense whatever to 
the public, educated 58,000 children; he 
had heard the remarks made by the hon, 
member for Oxford with great regret. 
Petition to be printed. 


PaRLIaAMENTARY ReEFoRM—BILLFOR 
EnGLanp—Commitrree—Tuirn Day.]} 
On the Motion of Lord John Russell, the 
Order of the Day for the House to go into 
Committee on the Reform Bill was then 
read. 

On the question, that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. J. L. Knight gave notice, that he 
should move in Committee, that the borough 
of Bishop’s Castle be removed from sche- 
dule A into schedule B, on the ground 
that it had been incorrectly placed in the 
former, as not containing a population of 
2,000 persons, 

Colonel Lindsay begged, before the 
House went into Committee, to correct a 
misrepresentation which had been made in 
one of the Daily Journals, by which the 
country was made aware of the proceed- 
ings in that House; he had been made to 
say, that ‘‘ he defended the existence of 
close boroughs, on the ground of their 
forming one of the most ancient parts of 
our representative system.” Now, what 
he had said with reference to the Speech 
of the noble Lord (J. Russell), when the 
noble Lord had urged, in favour of the 
Reform Bill, that it contained a principle 
to restore the Constitution of the country, 
was this; that, according to the noble 
Lord’s own showing, the existence of close 
boroughs was one of the parts of the Con- 
stitution, for they had existed in unity 
with that Constitution; and in disfran- 
chising these close boroughs, the noble 
Lord did not restore, but deprived the 
Constitution of one of its features. He 
considered, that the democratic principle 
was checked by the aristocratic influence, 
which entered the House through close 
boroughs and corporate towns. The 
paper, he begged to say, in which this 
error had been made, was The Times. 

Mr. Croker wished to say, that he had 
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been informed, that a considerable number 
of the population returns of the census 
recently taken had reached the Home- 
office, and were ready to be laid before 
the House. As he had no doubt that all 
the returns were at the Home-office, or 
very speedily would be, he must remind 
the noble Lord, that it was a matter of some 
importance that they should be laid on 
the Table as soon as possible. He hoped 
the noble Lord would take an early oppor- 
tunity of bringing them before the House, 
as, in the present stage of the Bill, they 
would be eminently useful. 

Lord J. Russell said, they should be 
produced as soon as possible. 

Sir H. Hardinge wished to know what 
particular returns were wanting. He also 
wished to know from the noble Lord, upon 
what principle he was proceeding in the 
Bill with regard to the borough which he 
had the honour to represent. He had en- 
deavoured to understand the principle of 
the Bill, but he found it quite impossible 
todo so. He should likewise be glad to 
understand, whether or not it would be 
competent for him or any other Member 
to move in Committee, not that Counsel 
should be heard—but that evidence should 
be heard, the direct evidence of the parties 
best informed upon the subject to which 
they would have to speak, if called before 
the Committee? The House would see 
at once, that evidence might be derived 
from such a source which would be far 
more satisfactory, and less open to the 
charge of partiality, than anything could 
be that fell from the Members for the 
boroughs to be disfranchised, He there- 
fore wished to know, whether the Govern- 
ment would permit such parties to give 
evidence at the bar of the House when in 
Committee? He used the word permit, 
because the Government, with its large 
majorities, could force the Bill against 
reason and justice, if it thought proper to 
make a division the only test of the value 
of an argument. 

Lord J. Russell replied, that he had not 
inquired how many of the returns were 
ready, as the Reform measure was not 
founded on them. He had no objection to 
gratify the wish of the right hon. Member, 
but he must remind him, that the returns of 
1821 were those by which the framers 
of the Bill had been guided, at which 
time, those to whose charge it was com- 
mitted to make these returns, had not 
made them out for the express purpose of 
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saving the boroughs in schedules A and B. 
With respect to the other question of the 
hon. and gallant Baronet, he begged to 
say, that it was impossible to give any 
answer to him until some point arose, upon 
which the necessity of the case could be 
argued. At present he did not see any 
probability that it would be necessary to 
receive such evidence as the hon. and 
gallant Member had referred to; but he 
could not say positively whether such evi- 
dence would or would not be rejected when 
offered, until an opportunity for exercising 
his judgment on some particular case 
should arrive. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was surprised to 
hear the noble Lord utter a libel against 
all the public officers whose duty it was to 
make the Population Returns. The hon. 
Alderaan behind him (Mr. Alderman 
Wood) might talk about trickery, and 
from the hon. Alderman such language 
was not extraordinary; but for the noble 
Lord to insinuate, that all the public officers 
whose duty it was, upon oath, to make 
the population returns as accurate as they 
could, were influenced by a desire to de- 
ceive and mislead that House, from in- 
terested motives, did surprise him. 

Sir E. Sugden must also express his as- 
tonishment at the language of the noble 
Lord. Did the noble Lord mean to con- 
tend, that he had adhered togthe principle 
upon which the first Bill had been framed ? 
Could the noble Lord attempt to hold such 
a position with schedule A and schedule B 
before him? Those schedules had been 
altered again and again, and that upon 
amendments or alterations in the popula- 
tion returns of 1821. And upon what 
authority had these alterations been made ? 
The House had heard something of a 
document upon which they were said to be 
founded—of adocument coming from ; 
in the parish of , in the county of 
But was such a document to be 
accredited and acted upon, and the official 
returns, taken upon oath, of the year 1831 
to be thrown aside, and treated as false 
and worthless? This was trifling with 
common sense. If the Government, rely- 
ing upon its majorities, meant to carry 
things in this manner, let all population 
returns be set aside, and let the Bill be 
framed, not upon principle, but upon the 
caprice of its supporters, and let that be 
avowed. He contended that the popu- 
lation returns of 1831 ought to be acted 
upon, [‘ No, no,” from Col, Davies and 
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some other Members who support the Bill, 
but sit on the Opposition side of the House.| 
Such interruptions appeared to him irre- 
gular, especially coming, as they did, 
from the Members sitting over him. 
It was most annoying to a Member ad- 
dressing the House to hear an hon. Mem- 
ber crying ‘ No, no,” in his ear, and 
using expressions which he could not re- 
gularly notice. This was a disadvantage 
to which those who acted with him were 
exposed. Hon. Members who differed 
from them in opinion still sat among them, 
and there was, in fact, what the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex would call an enemy in 
their camp. For his own part he should 
think himself extremely blameable, if he 
took his seat amidst the supporters of Go- 
vernment, and placed himself in such a 
position as enabled him to hear all those 
confidential, although not secret, com- 
munications which hon. Members, acting 
together, found it absolutely necessary to 
make to each other. These observations 
had been drawn from him by the disorderly 
interruptions which he had experienced. 
There was nothing to justify the breathless 
haste of the Government to get this im- 
portant measure through the House. If 
the measure was to be carried by mere 
majorities, and without reference to reason, 
then the refusal to go into the population 
returns of 183] was proper enough, and 
perfectly intelligible, and the people of 
England ought to be made acquainted 
with the real reason of the proceedings of 
the Ministers. If such was the determin- 
ation of Government, all debating was 
useless, and the measure ought to be 
carried at once, with all its vices, its 
blunders, and its faults, untouched and 
unreproved ; but if such a course were 
pursued, the consequences would soon be 
felt, and his Majesty’s Ministers would be 
among the first to deplore them. The 
census of 1831 must come, and speedily, 
and the right feeling of the country would 
soon determine which party had acted as 
the real friends of the people. The people 
of England might be mistaken for a time, 
though some Gentlemen seemed to doubt 
it. Had the people of England then never 
been led away by false friends? Surely 
hon. Members would not contend for any 
such position. It was not for him to tell 
the people of England that they were now 
mistaken, but he was bound in duty to 
act, to the best of his ability, for their good, 
and he would do so in the sure conviction 
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that, even if the public were now in error, 
that error would soon be dissipated by the 
strong moral feeling and manly reason of 
the country. If the people were now 
deluded, they would soon come to their 
senses, and in the mean time it was the 
duty of that House to act circumspectly, 
and with the greatest deliberation. 

Mr. Vernon Smith begged to draw the 
attention of the hon. and gallant Member 
(Sir H. Hardinge) to his own confession, 
that he might be supposed by the House 
to be partial in his defence, before the 
Committee, of the rights of the borongh 
for which he sat; and if that hon. and 
gallant Member could suppose, that he 
couldmot escape the charge of partiality, 
he ought not to be too severe on the noble 
Lord for supposing, that the returning 
officers of the censuses might be actuated 
by the same motives. 

Sir H. Hardinge had stated, that his 
testimony regarding the borough for which 
he sat might be supposed partial, and that 
therefore it would be important that per- 
sons conversant with the details of its po- 
pulation should be heard at the bar. 

Lord J. Russell said, that he had been 
accused of having libelled the returning 
officers, when he said that their returns 
might be made for a particular purpose. 
What would be said, then, to the fact 
which he now begged to state—that, in 
some places, the people had poured into 
the boroughs for one night, in order to 
swell the return to 2,000 or 4,000, so as 
to qualify them to retain the franchise. 
This was not the fault of the returning 
officer, but it showed an unfair way of 
making out the return. 

Sir Henry Hardinge.—Is the noble Lord 
aware that, by the return of 1831, the 
population of Tavistock is represented to 
be less by 300 persons than it was in 
1821? 

Lord John Russell.—If that be the case, 
it only shows, that the returning officer for 
that borough has not been influenced in 
the performance of his duty by bribery. 

Colonel Davies said, that he had had a 
seat in that House years before the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been a Mem- 
ber of it; and he had always sat in the 
place where he was then sitting. He had 
not changed his opinions; and because a 
change in the Administration had taken 
place, he did not see why he was to follow 
the Ministers over to the other side of the 
House, He was no adherent of theirs: 
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when they were right he would support 
them ; when they were wrong he would 
oppose them; and he would continue as 
independent of this Government as of the 
last. If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
thought that his remarks were of such a 
nature that they ought not to be overheard, 
he would do much better not tomake them 
at all, or go out of the House for the pur- 
pose. The learned Gentleman had been 
pleased to read them a lecture on what he 
called their disorderly conduct. He need 
not have been so severe, for he thought 
his noble friend quite justified in the matter 
of the census, because such a case as he 
had described could not have occurred 
without the collusion of the returning 
officer. But without imputing anything 
to him, it might have happened, that the 
electors of a borough in danger of disfran- 
chisement had agreed together each to add 
a little to the number of their inmates, so 
as to save themselves. 

Mr. Alderman Wood had also sat in the 
seat which he then occupied for Sessions 
before the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was a Member of that House. It was the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that had 
chosen to come over to him. For his part 
he had no secrets, and he, therefore, spoke 
tolerably loud ; and if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had anything to whisper, he 
had better take care, since there was an 
enemy in the camp. He would add, that 
he was determined not to change his seat, 
unless his constituents should remove him 
from the House; and,therefore, he should 
not give it up, either for the gallant Gene- 
ral or for the learned Gentleman. He 
could, however, assure them, that he had 
never betrayed any of their secrets, though 
he certainly had opposed their measures. 

Sir H. Hardinge would not complain of 
hon. Gentlemen occupying what seats they 
pleased ; but he certainly thought that it 
was objectionable that they should take 
advantage of their situation, to interrupt 
speeches, by making use of such phrases 
as “ Oh, trickery !”—‘‘ That is done for 
the sake of delay.” It was by no means 
pleasant, when a Member was speaking, 
to be interrupted by a not courteous 
whisper close to his ear, which he was, at 
the moment, incapable of answering. He 
wished, therefore, if the worthy Alderman 
must make objections, that he would not 
remain sitting on that side, but would go 
over to his friends. 


Mr. Alderman Wood confessed he had 
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used the word “trickery” with respect to 
the importance attached to the Returns of 
1831, 

Colonel Davies would ask the hon. and 
gallant Member if such interruptions had 
not leng been frequent in that House ? 

Mr, C. W. Wynn said, that all regula- 
tions as to places, and matters of decorum, 
must depend upon the wishes and feelings 
of hon. Members, and he trusted, that that 
good understanding which had hitherto 
existed would still continue in force. He 
was astonished to hear his noble friend 
(Lord J, Russell) speak of the population 
returns of 1831 as if they were wholly 
unworthy of credit, and of no consequence 
with respect to the Bill. Upon what 
grounds, then, had the Bill been hitherto 
discussed? Why, upon the ground that 
certain boroughs returning Members to 
Parliament having fallen into decay as to 
population and importance, and other 
places not returning Members to Parlia- 
ment haying greatly nereased in popula- 
tion and importance, therefore it was 
desirable that the former class should be dis- 
franchised, and that the latter class should 
receive the elective franchise. This, then, 
being the ease, if the argument was good 
upon a period of two centuries, it was also 
good upon a period of ten years. His 
Majesty’s Government had assumed, that 
having a population of 2,000 persons was 
the criterion by whic it was to be decided 
that a borough ought to retain the right of 
sending a Member to that House—that 
nothing could purge away the sin of a 
place having been a nomination borough, 
but the fact that it bad a population of 
2,000 persons, Surely, then, if that prin- 
ciple was to be acted upon, the Population 
Returns of 1831 ought to be the guide. 
But it was said, that these Returns were 
inaccurate—that they had been made up 
for particular political purposes; but he 
would ask, in reply, did not those Returns 
furnish the means of correcting any such 
scheming, supposing it actually to have 
been in operation? The Returns did not 
give a simple total of the population in 
the different boroughs, but they gave the 
classes of whom that total was composed. 
But there was another criterion by which 
the accuracy of the Returns might be 
tried—the number of houses at the two 
periods. For instance, in Calne and in 
Peterborough there had been such an 
increase in the population, as to entitle 
those places to the full complement of 
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Members, and Malton had a population 
of five above the necessary number, and 
therefore he should examine as to whether 
there had been such an increase in the 
number of houses in those places, as cor- 
responded with the increase in the popu- 
lation. ‘This was obviously the course 
witich reason and common sense pointed 
out, and really he did not see how the 
House could be asked to go back to the 
Population Returns of 1821, and act 
upon them, when the Population Returns 
of 1831 might be procured with the utmost 
facility, and must, indeed, very shortly 
come before the House. Suppose it should 
appear, that in the borough of Malton the 
population had declined 300, would it be 
said, that that legislation was justifiable or 
decent, which gave to that borough the 
privilege of returning two Members, and 
disfranchised the borough of Appleby 
altogether? It might be said, that one 
borough fell within the arbitrary line, and 
the other borough fell beyond the arbitrary 
line; but why, he asked, in relation to the 
number of people, if an arbitrary line was 
to be struck, should the Population Re- 
turns of 1821 be taken to act upon, when 
more recent Returns might be had ¢ 

Mr. John Wood said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not appear to be 
aware, that if they took the census of 1831, 
it might be necessary to alter the standard 
on which the Bill was formed. It was 
necessary to disfranchise a certain number 
of boroughs, to make way for the large 
towns, and if the population should have 
increased much since 1821, and they 
were to take the census of 1831, preserving 
the standard adopted in the Bill, the whole 
measure might be destroyed. What he 
supposed might be necessary was, to adopt 
a scale of proportionate population, and 
that could be done by one census as well 
as another. In fact, if they adopted the 
census of 1831, they would give occasion 
to a great deal of trickery, and might be 
much duped, There would be a temptation 
for returning officers to make false returns, 
and a temptation to procure them. The 
returning officers were, he believed, obliged 
to insert in their returns all the persons 
who had slept for a few nights in a place, 
and he had heard of one borough in Lan- 
cashire—and he believed, that he should 
be able to substantiate the fact hereafter—- 
into which 300 male adults had been 
brought to sleep for a few nights, that 
they might be returned as a part of the 
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population. No such instances could be 
proved under the Population Returns of 
1821. He believed, however, at present, 
that such instances would not be singular, 
and that there would be several boroughs 
which would endeavour by such means to 
escape disfranchisement. 

Captain Harris would take that oppor- 
tunity to make some statements with re- 
spect to Great Grimsby, the borough which 
he had the honour to represent, and was 
satisfied that he should be able to make 
out ‘‘ her” claim to two Representatives. 
He had a certificate from the Minister, 
Churchwardens, and Overseers, proving 
that “she” had 743 inhabited houses, and 
that there were thirty-one inhabited houses 
in the soke of Great Grimsby. Further it was 
shown, that “‘ she ” had forty-seven uninha- 
bited houses, and that there was one in the 
soke, giving ‘‘her” a total, including five 
houses building, of 827. There were 791 
families in Great Grimsby, thirty-one in 
the soke: she had 4,048 inhabitants, ex- 
clusively of 177 in the hamlets, so that 
her total population amounted to 4,225. 
He should be able to prove in Committee, 
that she had a right to two Members of 
Parliament [laughter.] Hon. Members 
might laugh, but that would not do for 
him. ‘ She”—{the laughter of the House 
obliged the hon. Member to pause.| He 
saw what excited hon. Members’ risibility, 
and would put it in the other way: he 
would say it; then he would contend, that 
the borough had had the elective franchise 
time out of mind, and was entitled still to 
retain it, He was now going to “ put a 
new question:” he thought that if he 
brought forward any thing novel, Gentle- 
men opposite might cease to laugh. Of 
this, at least, he was satisfied, that when 
Gentlemen heard his argument, they would 
laugh with the other side of their faces, 
It would be borne in mind, that at different 
periods many of the poorer boroughs had 
prayed to be excused from the burthen of 
sending Members to Parliament; but 
Great Grimsby was not one of those 
boroughs; it had neyer flinched from 
sending Representatives. This was his 
argument. Why deprive Great Grimsby 
of a privilege which she was qualified to 
possess, and had never refused to exercise? 
It had been said, that Great Grimsby was 
a ‘“ nominee” borough—if there was any 
patron, the patron was a Whig nobleman, 
and he (Captain Harris) had come in in 
spite of him. He undertook to prove 
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hereafter in the Committee, that the line 
adopted in the Bill was a crooked line, and 
unworthy of Ministers. 

Mr, C. Wood said, that the number of 
2,000 and 4,000, which were the exclusions 
of disfranchisement, referred to the last 
census, and must be adhered to, unless the 
whole Bill was to be destroyed. The line 
had been drawn by Ministers, after much 
deliberation, for the purpose of making 
room for the Members of the new towns 
which had grown up. It had been shown 
by a noble Lord, in an able speech during 
the last Parliament, that a great many 
more boroughs would have been disfran- 
chised, or that several avowedly nomina- 
tion boroughs would have escaped, had 
the line been drawn from any other point 
than 2,000 or 4,000 inhabitants. He con- 
tended, then, that the Population Returns 
of 1821 having been adopted, must be 
adhered to. As to the Population Returns 
of 1831 being ready before the Bill went 
to the other House, he would only remind 
hon. Members, that the census of 1821 
was not laid on the Table of the House of 
Commons till July, 1822. If that objection 
to the Motion for leaving the Chair were 
urged, he could only suppose, that it was 
done to delay a measure which had been 
received with satisfaction by the House 
and the country. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the propo- 
sition of Ministers was, that places con- 
taining 2,000 inhabitants should have one 
Member, and that those with 4,000 should 
have two; but, assuming this principle as a 
guide, how was the House to get at the 
facts of the case, for in every instance it 
was a question of fact, aye or no, as to 
amount of population? Ministers would 
not have an examination of facts by hear- 
ing counsel or evidence at the bar. This 
being the case, what criterion was the 
House to resort to, with a view to discover 
which boroughs fell below or exceeded the 
Ministerial principle? The noble Lord 
had not pointed out any criterion. He 
(Sir C. Wetherell) asked, what was to be 
done in Committee, with a view to get at 
the facts of each case, if counsel and evi- 
dence were resisted? Disclaiming any 
thing like factious opposition, he must still 
say, that Counsel ought to be heard at the 
bar, not for the purpose of making speeches 
(for that he was ready to give up), but of 
showing whether borough A had 4,000, or 
the borough B had 2,000. He wished to 
know what his Majesty’s Government 
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proposed to do in the Committee, in order 
to ascertain the number of inhabitants in 
each borough. The hon. member for 
Colchester objected to hear Counsel, 
through a dread of long speeches. He 
was afraid of the plethora of learned gen- 
tlemen’s eloquence. That fault, that 
species of excess, was not imputable to 
members of his Majesty’s Government. 
There was no plethora of eloquence on 
their part ; they rested upon numbers, not 
upon speeches; their reliance was voting, 
not speaking—counting noses, not ratioci- 
nation. That was the ground they rested 
on. But let it pass. As the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester objected to gentlemen 
“in silk gowns and awful wigs,” he gave 
up Counsel and speeches; only let him 
have evidence to get at the facts. Again 
he asked for a test of the facts. To this 
demand they had received answers of a 
prodigious and extraordinary nature : first, 
they were told to go to the census of 1821 ; 
why that was exposed to the accusation of 
so many blunders, that even Ministers ad- 
mitted it to be an unsafe guide in several 
instances, and had taken the trouble to 
correct some of the mistakes when they 
were found out. But there might be other 
cases of mistakes and blunders, and how 
were they to be discovered? A paper had 
been lately laid on the Table on the sub- 
ject of population. It was entitled 
“Copies of further information.” The 
noble Lord was asked, who were the 
authors of this “ further information ;” 
and the answer, as well as he could un- 
derstand, was, “I do not know; or, if I do, 
I do not choose to tell.” There was no 
getting at the authority of the “ copies.” 
He recollected a publication of miscel- 
laneous and anonymous pieces, called 
*< Dodsley’s Collection of Fugitive Poetry.” 
Perhaps the “ copies of further informa- 
tion” were something like this; they 
seemed equally unauthorized. Any thing 
might be thrust into Dodsley’s collection: 
as an instance, he would quote a stanza— 
“ As I write and compose without any connection, 
I hope to find room in Mr. Dodsley’s collection.”’ 
So might it be said of the present collec- 
tion, which was equally disjointed and un- 
connected, andsome of the papers in which, 
for aught he knew, might have been writ- 
ten by a poet—by a man of fertile imagi- 
nation. He would not be satisfied until he 
knew on what authority these.returns were 
made, and what was the proof of their au- 
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tell, and would have the House proceed upon 
documents without a name. But would 
the House be satisfied to rely upon anony- 
mous authors of unauthorized information, 
sent down by the noble Lord? Take, for 
instance, the case of the borough of Calne. 
At the bottom of the page which referred 
to the present and former condition of this 
borough, there was this short note—‘‘ The 
whole of this district twenty years ago em- 
ployed several thousand persons in all the 
various branches of the woollen manufac- 
ture; but which employment, for the last 
twenty years, has been gradually diminish- 
ing, and is now almost extinct, which cir- 
cumstance will account for the vast dimi- 
nution in the value of property in Calne, 
as shewn in the statement above.” Now, 
for any thing he knew, Calne might be 
unjustly allowed to retain its two Mem- 
bers. He wanted to know what was the 
authority on which this statement rested ; 
and in the progress of this measure, if no 
other Member should deem it consistent 
with his duty to make a motion on_ this 
subject, he (Sir C. Wetherell) should feel it 
to be his duty to do so, and to call for the 
authority on which this information rested. 
Hon. Members had talked of delusion the 
other evening, but could there be a greater 
delusion, than to proceed to disfranchise a 
number of boroughs because the popula- 
tion was below a fixed number, without 
any evidence to shew what that number 
really was? Why, there was no assembly, 
except a reformed House of Commons, 
that would have the audacity or impudence 
to proceed to disfranchise the people upon 
such, he would not say evidence, but such 
an absence of all evidence as this. Here 
it was proposed by the Government to act 
on certain alleged facts, but when a veri- 
fication of those facts was called for, it 
was flatly refused. He did not ask for 
Counsel—he asked only for evidence, to 
show the correctness of the data on which 
they went, and this was denied. Let any 
man look at that silly trash—that misera- 
bly idle gasconade—that Dodsley collec- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, laid on the 
Table, and called “ further information” 
as to the amount of population in the se- 
veral boroughs, and ask, would any Minis- 
ter have—he would not say the face, but 
—the impudence or audacity, to tell the 
people of England, that this was to be 
the ground on which the franchise was to 
be taken from so many boroughs, and at 
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collection, or on what authority it rested. 
There was a Solicitor General sitting op- 
posite, and one acquainted with the prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery’; what would 
he think of a Court which should make a 
decree resting on a fact, with no fact before 
it, or of a Lord Chancellor who should 
make the law and the fact at the same 
time, and tell the party to rest satisfied 
with his decision? or would the noble Lord, 
who also presided at Quarter Sessions for 
Northampton, attempt to decide any case, 
even the removal of a parish pauper, on 
a principle which was now to be applied 
by his Majesty’s Ministers to the destruc- 
tion of the ancient franchise of thousands 
of the King’s subjects? The idea was too 
absurd for the serious ridicule of the grave- 
digger’s scene of the immortal bard; and 
the noble Lord would refuse to assume the 
facts, even in a case of such comparative 
insignificance, as unworthy the name of 
what the same inimitable writer denomi- 
nated Crowner’s quest law. But he ques- 
tioned altogether the Dodsley’s Collection 
of almost every thing which the Ministers 
chose to stuff into it, in order to make it 
a document meet and proper to give an 
apparent sanction to the disfranchisement 
of these places. He asked Ministers for 
better and less suspicious information ; and 
if they continued to refuse to give it, he 
promised the House he would introduce 
the subject to the reluctant notice of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, in the shape of a mo- 
tion of hisown. So the House and the 
country might, peradventure, be able to 
discover why it was, or on what distinct 
grounds it was, Ministers had proceeded 
to disfranchise, or to preserve, or to create, 
the franchise in the different places, as 
classified in the schedules A, B, C, D, and 
soon. If they wished to establish, as a 
practical criterion for legislating, the cri- 
terion of numerical population, why resort 
to the census of 1821, in preference to a 
census of 1831, which they might have had 
here now if they had so chosen, but at all 
events could have in a fortnight hence? 
He would say, in the eloquent language of 
the hon. member for Calne, when appeal- 
ing to the House in favour of the Bill, and 
warning it, therefore, to take notice of what 
had recently occurred in France and Bel- 
gium, they should look at the ephemeral 
changes which were daily taking place 
around them, and take care not to legislate 
from a retrospect to the past, but from a 
more enlightened view of the present. Yet 
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the framers of the Bill said, No! let us go 
back, for a pretext for disfranchisement, 
to the defective and obviously inaccurate 
estimate of the population in 1821. The 
proposition was every thing which could 
be conceived of ridiculous, of insulting, of 
disgraceful, and nugatory. The noble Lord 
might smile, but whether the smile was at 
his own Bill, or at the arguments by which 
its folly was exposed, perhaps the noble 
Lord himself did not know. The noble 
Lord and his friends were much more full 
of smilery than of argument; but if they 


| dealt in smilery, and not in argument, the 


public might say, that their smilery was 
occasioned rather by the ridiculous ab- 
surdity of their own Bill, than by his com- 
ments on it, and they might by and by 
go a little further, and say, the smilery and 
the absence of all argument were only to 
conceal the dupery of the authors of the 
Bill. It was absurd to prefer the census 
of 1821 to that of the present year, on the 
ground that it might be supposed that there 
was any partiality in the returns. There 
could be nothing of the kind. The Act 
for taking the census was passed, and the 
Commissioners appointed, long before the 
introduction of the Reform question: the 
Commissioners were on oath, and as likely 
to do their duty fairly as if they had been 
named ten yearsago. Their returns would 
have been a safer criterion to go by than 
the Ministers’ own statement, because those 
Commissioners had not been, as respected 
the possible introduction of the question of 
Reform, appointed expressly on that ac- 
count long before its agitation. It was quite 
a delusion and a mockery not to take those 
returns, and at the same time to place any 
reliance upon such documents as the un- 
authorized or nameless information that 
had been laid on the Table. The apology 
made by the Ministers for their conduct 
was characterized by asort of shabby gen- 
tility—they affected to decline bringing 
forward the returns made by order of Par- 
liament, under Commissioners sworn to 
make an adequate and just return, ‘ lest, 
forsooth, it should argue,” said they, ‘ in 
our favour.” Why, he would ask them, 
were not those persons who made out this 
Dodsley’s Collection of all sorts named 
at precisely the time when the Reform 
question was agitated? This was the 
shabby gentility he reprobated—it was of 
this insult and mockery he now complain- 
ed. As to the criticism on the mistake of 
genders made by his hon. and gallant 
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friend (Captain Harris), he must say, that 
it was easier to indulge in that mode of 
comment, than to answer his hon. friend’s 
statement, or to dispute his facts, which 
accordingly had not been attempted. He 
regretted to perceive, that the delicate 
Grecian ears of the ex-member for Great 
Grimsby, and the Athenian ears of the 
hon. member for Wareham, had been so 
excessively shocked by inadvertencies, or 
rather a lapsus lingue, which would 
have been considered undeserving of cas- 
tigation, or non dignus vindice, in the sixth- 
form class of either Westminster or Eton 
school. He would again put the question 
to any one hon. member of his Majesty’s 
Government—he wished not to provoke 
them all to speak—whether they would 
state the ground on which this principle of 
the fixed population rested, or why it 
should be on the census of 1821, rather 
than that of the present year? As to the 
objection made to members of different 
parties sitting at the same side of the 
House, he adimitted, that it was inconve- 
nient, and 6n many grounds disagreeable, 
though he could not deny the justice of 
the remark made by the late Sir Samuel 
Romilly, that nothing could be more ab- 
surd, than that a man’s place in the House 
should designate his political opinions. At 
the same time, it was inconvenient, ajd 
sometimes very annoying, to hear a cheer 
of derision from those at one’s side, from 
whom one might expect aid and support 
—to have a sort of ear-wigging going on 
—to have one’s heels ag up by gibes 
and jokes, when one might expect to be 
backed and encouraged—all this was no 
doubt very inconvenient. He might have, 
for instance, a Radical sitting behind him, 
with his kuees thrust into him, and his ra- 
dical jacobinism interrupting him, though 
he was not the person likely to be much 
affected by this. These were symptoms, 
however, tolerably explicit of the nature of 
those changes which might be anticipated 
int the behaviour of Parliament, result- 
ing from the change now to be made in 
the Constitution. Whilst others regretted 
the barbarisms of our policy and our Con- 
stitution, hé saw strong reason to believe, 
from what ke had witnessed, that so far 
from our present state being liable to that 
imputation, we were only fiow, as a conse- 
queiice of the course we were pursuing, on 
the eve of a barbarism (which maty would 
doubtlessly deplore, in common with him- 
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fidence and high sense of feeling which pre- 
vented on all occasions the introduction of 
any thing in argument or in manner Gon. 
trary to the sentiments of gentlemen. In 
reminding the House that the freedom of 
speech and impartial audience to each and 
all, was a common right within those walls, 
he could not but congratulate the House 
on the successful exertion of personal firm- 
ness on the part of his hon. friend on a 
former night, in procuring for hitnself since, 
that patient audience which it was clear 
he could not then have expected to ob- 
tain after twolve o’clock. He must say, 
that if any attempt to prevent an hon. 
Member from delivering his sentiments 
should be again repeated, he should be 
again prepated to adopt a sithilar course 
to that which he in common with others, 
had taken on a former evening. 

Lord Althorp said, it was not his inten- 
tion to enter into a discussion of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which had been already 
so fully discussed and decided by the 
House. This was not, he thought, the 
time when the House ought to be occupied 
with such discussions. At the same time 
he could not prevent any Member ftom 
taking that course which he thought pro- 
per. If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Sir C. Wetherell), with the power which 
he possessed of putting together a string 
of synonymous words, atid the great flu- 
ency, and he would admit, ability, with 
which he urged his opinions to the House, 
chose to debate the principle of the Bill, 
at every time the question was put, “ that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair,” after the 
House had been two nights in the Com- 
mittee, he no doubt would succeed in de- 
laying the Bill for a very considerable 
tine; but the people of England would 
know how to estimate and value such a 
mode of opposition. The speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was for a 
great part applicable only to the priticiple 
of the Bill, and part of it was fit only for 
discussion in the Committee. He had 
seen on that night what he had never be- 
fore witnessed on any occasion where the 
principle of a Bill had been debated and 
decided—that where the Committee had 
lasted more than one night, a debate on 
the principle should be again got up on 
every occasion when the question was put, 
that the Speaker do leave the Chair, for 
the purpose of resuming the Cominittee. 
He owned that the speech of the hon. and 
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sion, was, for him, not a long one; it was 
only three quarters of an hour. No doubt 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had great 
ability and great fluency, and this sort of 
éxertion cost him little trouble; however, 
it should not induce him, and he hoped it 
would not induce any of his hon. friends, 
to add to the delay, by again entering 
upon the discussion of the principle of the 
measure. Nothing which might fall from 
the hon. and learned Member, or from 
others who might act in the same manner, 
should provoke him to alter his determi- 
nation as to the course which he thought 
ought to be pursued ; and he hoped those 
attempts at delay would not exhaust his 
patience, or that of his hon. friends, but 
that they would steadily pursue that course 
which was most likely to promote the great 
measure before the House. 

Sir Robert Peel could not avoid ex- 
pressing surprise at the language of the 
noble Lord. He did not hear his hon. 
and learned friend (Sir C. Wetherell), 
in any part of his speech, discuss the 
principle of the Bill. His hon. and 
learned fiiend’s observations had a direct 
reference to the matter before the House, 
and he had put questions of great im- 
portance to the Government, which the 
noble Lord, he must say, had pointedly 
evaded. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had asked for information on the 
subject of that Bill which makes popula- 
tion the test of disfranchisement. He had 
asked what evidence they possessed on 
the subject of that population, and the 
noble Lord had not thought proper to 
answer him. The noble Lord said, that 
he appealed to the people of England. 
When the noble Lord made that appeal 
with so much confidence, the people of 
England might perchance reply by asking 
a question of the noble Lord. They might 
ask, whether it was fitting that the popula- 
tion was to be the test of disfranchisement, 
when the Government took the popula- 
tion, not as it existed at present, but as it 
was stated to be ten years ago? The 
noble Lord might answer his learned 
friend or not, as he pleased. It undoubt- 
edly was in his power to refuse to do so, 
but declining to answer would be well 
understood. It was his (Sir Robert 
Peel’s) decided impression that the Minis- 
ters were unable to answer; that they 
did not possess the power to give an an- 
swer. He hoped, however, that the learned 
Gentleman would consider well before he 
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moved for the information he required. 
If the test of population were adopted, 
it would undoubtedly be necéssary that 
the returns should be correct; but he 
thought it expedient to avoid taking any 
steps at present which would seem to re- 
cognise the fact, that population was to be 
the test. If he thought that, by voting 
for the more accurate information required 
by his honorable friend, he should, at 
the same time, be admitting population 
to be the test of disfranchisement, un- 
doubtedly he would vote against his hon. 
and learned friend’s Motion. If, however, 
a majority of that House came to the 
determination that population was to be 
the test, it would then be a question for 
their most serious consideration, whether 
they were to take as their test the old 
Returns of 1821, of those which they 
were to be in possession of in the course 
of the next fortnight. Could the Hotise 
possibly forget what they had heard that 
night on the subject of the Returns? 
Could they forget, that the hon. member 
for Preston (Mr. John Wood) had told 
them, the Returtis of 1831 wete not to 
be depended on, because he knew, that 
tricks had been practised to increase the 
numbers in particular places; and that 
in one borough, with which he was ac- 
quainted, 300 persons had slept the night 
before the Return was made, in order to 
bring it within the tule? So, by this 
argument, if from any accident the popu- 
lation of a borough was increased ; if the 
stage-coach happened to break down, and 
six persons more than ordinary slept in 
the borough of Malton, that was to save 
it from Sistratichisement ¢ or if a great 
fight happened to take place in the vicinity 
of a particular town on the day of the 
Return, that was to determine the point 
of disfranchisement. And yet, in the 
midst of all these difficulties and absur- 
dities, they were called on to take the 
Population Returns as a method of deter- 
mining the right to exercise the elective 
franchise. Nothing, he apprehended, 
cotild well be more absurd. It reminded 
him of an academical absurdity which 
was probably familiar to the House. It was 
this—-“ given the height of the mast and 
the name of the vessel, to deterthine the 
length of the voyage.” This no doubt 
appeared very absurd, but the principle, 
if principle it could be called, on which 
this Bill went, by which the House was 
required to solve the problem—* given 
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the number of women and children in a 
certain place, to determine the indepen- 
dence of the electors,” was equally absurd. 
He would ask the Government to answer 
him this question—If your object be to 
put an end to the nomination boroughs— 
and you have declared that to be your 
principal object—why is it, that you per- 
mit these nomination boroughs to retain 
one of their Members, because they have 
a fraction above 2,000 inhabitants? If 
you wish to destroy all nominations and 
corrupt influence, as you say, why do you 
not take away their Members altogether, 
instead of permitting them to retain one? 
But then it would probably be said, that 
they were about to call in a new consti- 
tuency. Why, it might happen, and in 
many places he believed would happen, 
that a greater number of respectable 10/. 
householders were to be found in boroughs 
which did not come within the line of 
2,000 inhabitants, than in boroughs which 
possessed more than the required 4,000. 
This showed the fallacious nature of the 
principle on which they were required 
to proceed. The noble Lord had, indeed, 
found something of that kind himself. In 
the case of Downton and St. Germain’s, 
the noble Lord had been compelled to 
acknowledge, that there were not a suffi- 
cient number of 107. householders to form 
a respectable constituency. Could there 
be a stronger evidence in favour of the 
principle for which he and his hon. and 
learned friend contended—that population 
was not to be taken as the test of compe- 
tition for the elective franchise, or of in- 
efficiency in the exercise of the right 
which it confers? For these reasons he 
objected to population as a test at all of 
the necessity of disfranchisement ; but if 
the House shculd ultimately be of oipnion 
that population ought to be the test, 
then for the same reasons he was _pre- 
pared to contend, that they should take 
the latest, and it was presumed to be most 
accurate, return, that of 1831. Under 
any circumstances he made bold to assert, 
in contradiction to the noble Lord, that 
the discussion was not irrelevant to the 
question before the House. 

Mr. Attwood protested against the ap- 

al which had been made to the people by 
the noble Lord opposite. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman below him (Sir C. We- 
therell) had addressed himself to the judg- 
ment of the House, and the noble Lord re- 
plied by making an appeal to the people. He 
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told the noble Lord, that such a proceeding 
was unworthy of the situation he occupied, 
and was only suited to circumstances and 
times which had not yet arrived in this 
country. Imputations had been thrown 
out against Gentlemen on the Opposition 
side, of being actuated by factious motives; 
but he declared, that he for one would 
adopt no proceeding with a view of 
unfairly obstructing the course of the 
measure. The first clause in the Bill was, 
to the effect that each of the boroughs 
mentioned in Schedule A should cease 
and determine to send Members after the 
end of the present Parliament. On re- 
ferring to Schedule A he found, that the 
second borough on the list was one with 
respect to which the promoters of the 
Bill admitted that there was doubt. Now 
he wished to know whether, if the House 
decided in the affirmative, that the boroughs 
should be disfranchised, that decision 
should be considered final with respect to 
all the boroughs, and that no question 
could be afterwards raised on the berough 
of Appleby ? 

Lord Althorp informed the hon. Gentle- 
man who had asked a question with re- 
spect to the course of proceeding on the 
Bill, that in the last Parliament it was laid 
down by the Speaker, that the proper 
course would be, to consider Schedule A 
as part of the first clause. That being the 
case, he apprehended that, according to 
the usual mode of proceeding, amendments 
might be made in Schedule A, as part of 
the clause, and when all the boroughs had 
been gone through, the clause would be 
put altogether for the decision of the 
House. If, then, any Gentleman objected 
to any borough being placed in Schedule 
A, he would have an opportunity of stating 
his objections. 

Mr. Warre said, that notwithstanding 
the learned member for Boroughbridge 
now objected to the House acting upon 
certain returns which had no signa- 
natures attached to them, yet he remem- 
bered that the hon. and learned Member 
had, on a former occasion, made no protest 
against founding a measure affecting the 
liberties of the people—namely, the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act—upon 
unsigned papers, enclosed in a green bag. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, the case referred 
to by the hon. Member, was different from 
the present. The documents he then took 
as good evidence, were laid on the Table 
by a Select Committee of that House. 
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Mr. Cresset Pelham said, as they were 
about to sit as a court of justice, and try 
the merits of certain boroughs, the rights 
and privileges of which their judgment 
might take away for ever, it was the 
duty of the House to hear every defence 
the boroughs could make. For this reason 
he was of opinion, they ought to receive 
every information, to prevent the probabi- 
lity of coming to an erroneous decision. 

The question was then put, that the 
Speaker leave the Chair; and the House 
resolved itself into a Committee. 

Lord John Russell begged leave to state 
a few words to the Committee, not on the 
general principle of the Bill, but rather 
to repeat the statement which he had 
formerly made, when he first brought 
forward the Bill, and which some Gentle- 
men seemed to have taken pains to render 
obscure and doubtful. It was the wish of 
Ministers to render the Representation 
free and independent. There were many 
boroughs which might be fairly called 
nomination boroughs, but these were evi- 
dently of two kinds. Some of them were 
considerable enough to be made indepen- 
dent by the opening of the franchise ; and 
these it was not proposed to disfranchise 
entirely, but to allow to retain the fran- 
chise, giving, however, the right of voting 
to a more extended and independent con- 
stituency. In endeavouring to separate 
those boroughs which Ministers proposed 
to disfranchise entirely, from those the 
constituency of which they proposed to 
open, they found, after consideration, that 
they could take no ‘better rule upon the 
whole than the population census of 1821. 
At the same time he was ready to ‘admit, 
that it had been under the consideration 
of the Government, whether any other test 
could be taken, which was better calcu- 
lated to form a fair and just line, and 
more particularly whether that test men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman— 
namely, the number of houses rated at 
10/. in the different places—could be ap- 
plied. But, as he had before stated, the 
accounts of the number of houses rated to 
the house duty at 10/. were formed on 
principles so different in different places, 
and so uncertain in their nature, that even 
if the exact number of the houses rated at 
10/. in the various places could be ob- 
tained, it might be doubtful whether that 
test, or the one which had been taken, 
would be preferable. But it being ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain a correct ac- 
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count of the number of houses rated at, 
102. his Majesty’s Ministers had thought 
it better to take as a rule the census of 
1821, which, whether perfect or imperfect, 
had been drawn up by officers in the 
execution of their duty, without partiality 
or prejudice, and which might be assumed 
to be a tolerably accurate test of the re- 
lative size and population of different 
places now, as well as in 1821. He there- 
fore begged to inform the House, that his 
Majesty’s Ministers proposed, that all bo- 
roughs which, by the census of population 
of 1821, had less than 2,000 inhabitants, 
should be disfranchised entirely, and that 
those which had a population of between 
2,000 and 4,000, might be fairly allowed to 
retain the franchise, having their consti- 
tuency opened. They did not, however, 
think that such places were so consider- 
able that they ought to be allowed to 
retain the privilege of returning two Mem- 
bers ; and they considered, that one Mem- 
ber for each place of that description 
would be a fair allotment, in proportion to 
the number of Representatives to be re- 
turned by the counties and the principal 
towns. He stated this merely in explana-~ 
tion of the criterion which had been taken 
by Ministers, without wishing to enter into 
argument at present upon its merits ; and 
without attempting to clear away those 
ingenious mists of sophistry by which an 
hon. and learned Member had endeavoured. 
to defame the reputation of the measure. 
He certainly admitted the right of those 
who objected to the test which had been 
taken, to vote,as he believed they did vote, 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
But the House having adopted the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, the consideration now 
was, whether the boroughs enumerated in 
schedule A came fairly below the line— 
that is, contained fewer than 2,000 inha- 
bitants according to the census of 1821. 
He believed, that in very few instances 
would any doubt arise as to the boroughs 
contained in schedule A; and when any 
did arise, he should be ready to show the 
grounds on which his Majesty’s Ministers 
thought that none of the boroughs ought 
to be excepted. The noble Lord then 
moved, ‘* That the preamble of the Bill be 
agreed to by the Committee.” 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that his Ma- 
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and transferring them to the other, and 
by omitting many from schedule B alto- 
gether, when, according to the line to 
which they professed to adhere, those 
boroughs ought never to have been re- 
moved from the schedules where they were 
originally placed. He therefore had reason 
to ask, upon what ground these boroughs 
had been so removed ? He had heard with 
surprise, a reference made to-night to the 
speech of the noble Lord, who, he believed, 
was the author of this measure. Without 
imputing any improper motives to his 
Majesty’s Ministers, he must take the 
liberty of saying, that they were bringing 
forward a measure upon principles to 
which they did not adhere; and, although 
he did not impute improper motives to the 
noble Lord, or to any of those with whom 
he acted, he was entitled to express his 
opinion as to the policy of their pro- 
ceedings. The hon. member for Great 
Grimsby [‘‘ No, no, for Wareham”|—he 
begged the hon. Gentleman’s pardon; he 
certainly ought to have recollected that, 
after what had occurred. The hon. mem- 
ber for Wareham—who was only by acci- 
dent not member for Great Grimsby— 
might take a different view of the schedules 
from him, and might hope that Wareham 
would not be continued in the unpleasant 
predicament in which it was at present 
placed. He was warranted in remarking 
upon the changes which had been made 
in the schedules, without imputing any 
unworthy motives to his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, which he had no intention of doing. 
He would now beg to call the attention of 
the Committee to what was said to be the 
principle of the Bill. The noble Lord 
who was presumed to be the author of the 
measure—though it was adopted by the 
noble Lord, the member for Devonshire, 
and his Majesty’s Government—the 
presumed author of the Bill said, in 
another place, that the principle was the 
disfranchisement of nomination boroughs, 
without reference to their population— 
that if he could catch hold of them, 
whether they had the amount of popula- 
tion laid down in the Bill or not, he would 
disfranchise them. The noble Lord who 
had lately spoken, told them that popula- 
tion was to form a main principle of the 
Bill. How was the House to act under 
such different representations from the 
chief supporters of this measure ? aid which 
of these conflicting statements was to be 
taken as the true one. 
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Dr. Lushington said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, either greatly 
misunderstood or greatly misrepresented 
the principle of the Bill. None of those 
who supported it were, he believed, so 
absurd as to suppose that precisely the 
number of 2,000 was to be taken as the 
line of distinction. He would repeat what 
he had said. The understandings of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, he perceived 
from their conduct, were so obscured by 
their hostility to this Bill, that they were 
incapable of comprehending obvious dis-- 
tinctions, and they thought it necessary to 
repeat, over and over again, even to perfect 
satiety, the same arguments, with scarcely 
any addition or variety. He conceived 
the principle of the Bill to be that which 
had beeu stated from the beginning to 
the end—-namely, the annihilation of 
horoughs where nomination — prevailed. 
And, he conceived, that the test and the 
rule whereby that principle was best to be 
ascertained were the Population Returns 
of 1821. He conceived it to be not of 
the slightest importance, whether by 
those returns the number should have 
been 2,200, or 1,800, or precisely 2,000. 
But it did so happen, that his noble 
friends who brought forward the measure, 
were not mistaken in the principle of 
applymg the line at 2,000, because, on - 
examination of schedule A, he would 
undertake to say, that, with one exception, 
there was not a single borough included in 
it which was not a nomination borough. 
He could, with perfect facility, venture to 
give the names of the patrons of each indi- 
vidual borough ; andif any hon, Gentleman 
opposite doubted the veracity of his as- 
sertion, he was ready to make it good. 
He said, that his Majesty’s Government 
had been wonderfully successful in select- 
ing as a line that amount of population 
which coincided with the boroughs which 
ought to be disfranchised. As to the 
observations made with reference to his 
hon. friend, the member for Wareham, 
and late member for Great Grimsby, he 
must say, that there was no individual in 
the House from whom such observations 
could haye proceeded, with so bad a 
grace, as from the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for St. Mawes, and late for Weymouth. 
That hon. and learned Gentleman must 
have forgotten the circumstances owing to 
which he had ceased to seek a renewal of 
suflrages at Weymouth, and had taken 
refuge at St. Mawes. For his own part, he 
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could not pay that veneration to prescrip- 
tion which Gentlemen at the other side of 
the House enjoined. He could not be- 
lieve, that the people of England ought to 
be contented with the political institutions 
of former times, and were not entitled to 
the very best Constitution which the 
wisdom and intelligence of the present 
day could confer upon them. They 
were not bound to go back to times when 
the circumstances of the country were 
altogether different, and when, compara- 
tively speaking, ignorance prevailed. The 
Constitution should be adapted to the 
wants and necessities of the time, and 
now, when every man was acquainted with 
his rights, he could not do otherwise than 
deprecate that hypocrisy of Representa- 
tion, where half the Members who sat in 
that House had no connection whatever 
with the people. He deprecated the 
mockery of what were called nomination 
elections; and knowing the mockery of 
such elections, and the misery occasioned 
to, and entailed upon, those unfortunate 
individuals misnamed independent Repre- 
sentatives, he could not fancy how a greater 
favour could be conferred upon them, than 
that by which they would be released from 
their horrible dependence upon the beck 
and nod of another. 

Sir R. Peel said, that if he were inclined 
to renew the discussion on the principle of 
the Bill, the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who sat down on the Ministerial 
bench afforded him an opportunity. But 
he would adhere to the rule which he had 
laid down, and not revive the discussion of 
the principle while the Bill was in Com- 
mittee. He trusted, that both sides of the 
House would come to the consideration of 
the measure, determined to lay aside all 
angry feelings, and he hoped his hon. and 
learned friend (Sir E. Sugden) would set 
the first example of forbearance, and ab- 
stain from any personal recrimination. 
His character stood too high to be hurt by 
any insmuations which could be thrown 
out against it, and he need not repeat to 
the House that explanation which proved 
most satisfactory to the last Parliament, 
relative to his conduct with respect to the 
borough of Weymouth. The House, he 
understood, was to consider the boroughs 
enumerated in schedule A, as being part 
of the first clause, and he rose to offer a 
suggestion which would facilitate the dis- 
cussion upon the Bill, if it met with the 
concurrence of the House. Fifty-seven 
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boroughs were included in the schedule, 
upon each of which it was competent for 
any Gentleman to raise a discussion, in- 
volving the consideration of the whole 
Bill. Now, he thought the best course 
would be, to take the sense of the House 
on this question, whether all boroughs con- 
taining fewer than 2,000 inhabitants should 
be disfranchised, and when the will of the 
House was.clearly manifested by a decided 
majority, he, for one, should not be disposed 
to repeat the division in the case of each 
particular borough, upon the understand- 
ing that, with respect to every borough 
where a prima facie case could be estab- 
lished, that it did not fall below the line 
drawn by Ministers, an opportunity for full 
discussion should be afforded. He, how- 
ever, still reserved to himself the right to 
speak upon the principle of the Bill, when 
the Report was brought up, or upon the 
third reading of the Bill. He trusted, that 
all sides would enter into the Committee 
with good humour, and abstain from 
throwing out imputations of any sort. 
Let them remember, that they were now 
forming a new Constitution, and if.it was 
to be adopted, no time was to be lost in 
making it as perfect as possible, 

Mr. Baring said, that in the observa- 
tions which he was about to address to the 
House he had no wish to enter into any 
factious opposition; but still he would 
maintain his right to -be heard, and no 
menace should intimidate him from the 
discharge of an important duty. After 
what had been so properly stated by the 
right hon, Gentleman below him Sir 
Robert Peel), he would not go into the 
general question ; but it would be import- 
ant for the Committee to make up their 
mind as to whether they would at once 
yield their sanction to schedule A, which 
would lead to the total disfranchisement 
of fifty-seven boroughs, many of which 
might be able to prove that they came 
within the population principle of the Bill, 
or whether they would hear these boroughs 
first upon the merits, before they decided 
upon the disfranchisement. The principle, 
as far asthe schedule now went, was un- 
certain; in fact, there wasno principle what- 
soever in the Bill, Against two-thirds of 
the boroughs proposed to’be disfranchised, 
there was no allegation of decay in the 
number of the inhabitants—quite the 
reverse; they had grown in opulence, 
numbers, and importance; and yet they 
were to be sacrificed, according to some 
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peculiar measure which his Majesty’s 
Government had resolved upon. If such 
a wholesale disfranchisement were to take 
place, and if the Members of the House 
of Commons were to be returned under 
the direct influence of an entirely demo- 
cratic power, he did not know who could 
be answerable for the results. In the Re- 
presentation as it now existed, all the 
different interests in the State were har- 
moniously blended together, and their 
deliberations were conducted in such a 
manner as was not to be found in any 
other portion of the civilized world. Such 
was the result of the existing system of 
our Representation, that it conduced to 
the preservation of the peace, the order, 
and the genuine liberty, of the people of 
this empire. He objected to the Bill 
because of its democratic tendency ; for if 
once it were carried into effect, they might 
have a King by name, with less influence 
than a President of the United States; 
and a House of Lords so intimidated, as 
that they would lose the whole of that 
wholesome influence to which their rank, 
their wealth, and inheritance, so justly 
entitled them. When the peerage had 
once lost its influence, then would a de- 
mocracy decidedly prevail. But they 
were told that all boroughs containing 
less than 2,000 inhabitants were to be 
disfranchised, because they wereconsidered 
as nomination boroughs. The fact was 
‘not so; and he objected to the disfran- 
chisement of any borough because it had a 
fractional population of 1,999 or its pre- 
servation if it had2,00!. Really the only 
anchor the Government had to hold fast 
by was this, that when the Bill passed 
this House, the old aristocratic influences 
would still prevail in the elections. But, 
according to the principle now proposed, 
would not the narrowing the influence of 
the Aristocracy—would not the partial 
disfranchisement of some nomination bo- 
roughs—and the permission given to some 
more fortunate Peers to retain their 
boroughs, lead of itself to the formation of 
a most odious oligarchy? If that were 
the case, and he knew, under the operation 
of the present Bill, it would be so, what 
could be said by the Ministers as to their 
being actuated by either fairness or im- 
partiality in their selection of boroughs to 
be disfranchised? What, in such a case, 
would be the helpless condition of 
the Crown? What its condition if it 
were to be made subservient to the sub- 
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urban voters who might at any time think 
proper to send a majority of noisy dema- 
gogues into that House? Some persons 
recommended the appointment of clubs 
to direct the Representation of that House, 
and had already begun to form such clubs ; 
and what would that lead to? Why, that 
such clubs, if they could force Members 
into the House, might force Ministers into 
the service of the Crown, and would thus 
become a dangerous oligarchical power in 
the State. It was very easy for hon. 
Gentlemen to talk of the rights of the 
people, and the liberties of the world, but 
if demagogues could once easily find their 
way into this House, the existing happy 
balance of the several estates of the realm 
could no longer be maintained. If a de- 
mocratic House of Commons were once 
permitted to dictate to the House of Peers, 
it was very easy to see the necessary result 
upon the influence which the Crown had 
so long and so happily exercised, under 
our present Constitution, for the general 
welfare of the people. It was their duty, 
as Englishmen, to consider what would be 
the condition of themselves and of their 
posterity, if the noble Lord, with a ma- 
jority at his back, and with a clamour out 
of doors, should succeed in carrying the 
proposed measure. In that case the 
Crown, having an Administration to form, 
would be unable to return Members to that 
House, except by an application to some 
noble Lord, who, having four or five 
boroughs, would thus possess a monopoly 
of the favour of the Crown. For, with all 
the hollow pretence of disfranchising so 
many places on the score of their being 
nomination boroughs, there would remain, 
ina small oligarchy, that power, which, 
spread as it now was over a large surface, 
had not the domination over the Crown 
which it would have when concentrated. 
If the Committee did their duty, they 
would at least inquire whether, by taking 
the line prescribed by the noble Lord, 
they would effectually do that which the 
Bill professed to do, Could the noble 
Lord fairly state, that by adopting the 
numbers of 2,000 and 4,000, the object 
which the Bill professed to have in view 
would be accomplished? He wished to 
deal frankly with the House on this, as on 
every other occasion, and he only, in con- 
clusion, begged to express his sincere hope 
that they would one and all do their duty 
to their conscience and their country. 
Lord John Russell said, that the right 
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hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had in a 
very candid manner proposed to the Com- 
mittee to express their opinion, whether 
disfranchisement should be applied to a 
certain number of boroughs; and had 
stated, that in that case he was not dis- 
posed to take the sense of the House on 
every borough. That proposition he con- 
ceived to be a very fair one. The right 
hon. Gentleman then said, that there were 
some cases which might be doubtful, and 
wished that an opportunity for inquiry 
might be afforded. He thought it im- 
possible to lay down any rule on that point 
until the House arrived at the particular 
cases, which could only arise out of dis- 
puted facts; or, secondly, admitting the 
tacts, from these facts making some differ- 
ence in the population of the places. 
With respect to the question before the 
House, which was the question of the prin- 
ciple of disfranchisement, the hon. mem- 
ber for Thetford (Mr. Baring), had ad- 
dressed himself, with his usual talent and 
ability, and with that extreme ingenuity, 
which induced him to balance things first 
on one side, and then on another, so that 
those Gentlemen who were convinced by 
the first half of his speech, generally found 
the whole effect of it destroyed by the 
last half. The hon. Gentleman had, in 
the first place, declared, that the destruc- 
tion of the rotten boroughs would intro- 
duce a perfect democracy into the country, 
under which the King’s power would not 
be greater than that of the President of 
the United States. The hon. Gentleman 
had no sooner given utterance to this idea, 
than he raised up another phantom of an 
avistocratical oligarchy, which was to bind 
down the Crown, and depress the demo- 
cracy, and produce effects the very oppo- 
site to those which he had described in 
the beginning of his speech. Accustomed 
as he was to listen to the arguments of the 
hon. Gentleman with much pleasure, he 
confessed, that he seldom listened to the 
hon. Gentleman with much conviction, 
because the working of his mind was so 
ingenious that he twisted a question into 
every shape possible, but very seldom 
came to conclusions properly deduced 
from the premises. The hon. Gentleman, 
indeed, never allowed his arguments to 
have their due weight on the mind of his 
auditors ; but as soon as he had concluded 
one set of arguments, he set his mind at 
work upon another, and produced, bY the 
latter part of his speech, totally different 
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opinions from those which he expressed at 
the beginning. With’respect to nomina- 
tion boroughs, it was a notorious fact, that 
all the boroughs included in schedule A 
were of that description ; and as for those 
which were to remain, though the influence 
of property would still be exercised, yet 
there would not exist that blot in the 
Constitution which at present entirely 
defaced it. No individuals would hence- 
forth have that control of the votes of 
Members in that House which was pos- 
sessed by the proprietors of the boroughs 
in schedule A. He did not believe 
that any measure of Reform would destroy 
aristocratical influence. If the whole 
country was divided into districts, and 
each district returned a Member, yet 
it was evident, that in many of those dis- 
tricts there would exist such preponderat- 
ing property as to have an influence on 
the elections. Hedid not think, that the 
Bill was intended or would destroy the 


| influence of property ; but it was intended 


to prevent, and would prevent individuals 
from nominating Members to that House, 
by writing a Letter, or expressing their will 
in any other mode, without the free elec- 
tion of the people, which was the ancient, 
acknowledged, and undeniable principle of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he objected to 
the proposition of the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, to divide upon 
Aldeburgh, as there were circumstances 
connected with that borough which might 
injure the cases of those that followed it 
in the schedule, a body of outlying Bur- 
gesses having been substituted there, by 
Corporation fraud, within the last century, 
instead of the bona fide inhabitants of the 
place. He entirely agreed, however, 
with the objections made by the right 
honorable Baronet, against the disfran- 
chisement of any borough, and therefore 
should be willing to move as an Amend- 
ment, that all the boroughs in schedule 
A, should return one Member in future, 

Sir Robert Peel, in explanation, said, 
that he was as much opposed to the general 
disfranchisement included in the Bill as 
his hon. friend ; but as on the principle of 
that disfranchisement the House had over- 
ruled him, he thought that it would be a 
waste of time to enter into discussions on 
those boroughs which fell within the rule 
which the House had determined on. Re- 
serving the right of pressing for the rejec- 
tion of the whole clause on bringing up 
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the Report, or on the third reading of the ; 


Bill, he repeated, that he did not con- 
sider it would be necessary to have a sepa- 
rate division upon every borough. He 
should be content, that one decision should 
affect all boroughs in schedule A which 
had a population confessedly under 2,000. 


For instance, he would take the case of 


Blechingley, and if a vote of the House 
disfranchised Blechingley, he should be 
satisfied to consider that as extending to 
all boroughs similarly situated. But for 
all other boroughs—that was to say, for 
all which could make out a prima facie 
case, that their respective populations were 
above 2,000—there should be separate 
consideration. To bring this question to 
issue, he would suggest that the word 
“each,” be left out of the clause. 

Lord Althorp said, the course recom- 
mended by the right hon. Baronet was 
very fair. He proposed they should take 
one or two boroughs as specimens of a 
class, and that the decision of the House 
with respect to them should be binding as 
regarded others similarly situated. With 
respect to this clause, it would be better 
to follow the usual course, and have the 
whole of it read over. An hon. Gentle- 
man might then select some words on 
which to move an amendment or alteration, 
and on these words, such hon. Gentlemen 
as were of opinion there should be no dis- 
franchisement, could take their stand ; this 
course he thought would be the most con- 
venient that could be adopted. 

Mr. Baring, in explanation, said, he 
should recommend them to come to some 
general principle of disfranchisement be- 
fore the extent of it was discussed, and 
that afterwards they should go into the 
schedule, and proceed on those cases that 
were necessary. He did not object to 
all disfranchisement, but he objected to 
the proposed Bill as ‘making no necessary 
distinction where it ought to have been 
made. If disfranchisement were found in 
some instances to be rendered necessary, 
it by no means followed that it should be 
so in fifty-seven boroughs, against none 
of which had any allegation of corruption 
been made, much less proved. He had 
no doubt, that the suggestion of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) was offered 
with the best possible intentions; but still 
it must be clear, that in all great cases, 
such as the present, where so many inter- 
ests were involved, too much caution was 
to be preferred to an anxiety to facilitate 
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what was generally called the usual busi- 
ness of this House. He had no wish, 
however, to trespass further at present 
upon the attention of the Committee. 

Sir Robert Inglis requested to know 
what the question was, to be decided by the 
Committee, and he further begged to sug- 
gest, that as the schedule was to form 
part of the clause, the best mode would 
be, to put the question in the first place, 
namely, that Aldeburgh stand part of 
schedule A, that Boroughbridge stand 
part of schedule A, and so on. He was 
more anxious, however, to suggest to his 
Majesty’s Government the expediency of 
embodying into a legal form as a new and 
preliminary clause of the Bill, those prin- 
ciples of disfranchisement and enfranchise- 
ment, on which the Bill was founded, and 
which —, although they had ‘been 
enumerated in the speeches of Ministers, 
were no where to be found in the Bill 
itself. No reasons were given why any 
particular borough was inserted in the 
various schedules. 

Mr. John Campbell had to offer a sug- 
gestion, which, he thought, might be at- 
tended ‘with convenience, the first ques- 
tion was, whether any ‘disfranchisement 
should take place, and the second was, 
what was to be its extent. At present the 
question was, that in the first clause the 
word * each” be left out, he would sug- 
gest the word “ none’ be put in its plac e 
if this arrangement were entered into, the 
question would be easily decided. 

Sir Robert Peel said, it might be very 
well for the hon. and learned member for 
Stafford, as a friend to the Bill, to make 
the suggestion that the word “ none” should 
stand instead of the word ‘‘ each,” but the 
opponents of the measure must follow the 
course that seemed best to them. The 

3ill said, that each borough inserted in 
schedule A should be disfranchised. Now 
the proposition before the Committee was, 
with a view to prevent this disfranchise- 
ment, to leave out the word * each” which, 
no doubt, in this case, meant “ all;” and 
it was on the withdrawal of that word he 
wished to take the sense of the House. 
The word he proposed to leave out would 
make nonsense of the whole clause. He 
begged leave now to propose, pro forma, 
that instead of the words in the first 
clause “ That each of the boroughs enu- 
merated in schedule A, &c. shall cease 
&c.” that the clause stand “That of the 
boroughs, &c,” 
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The question was put. 

Sir Charles Wetherell concurred with 
his right hon. friend, that the best mode 
of deciding on the general question of dis- 
franchisement was, by adopting the course 
he recommended. Undoubtedly the in- 
ventors of this clause were desirous of car- 
rying it. It provided that each borough 
in schedule A should be disfranchised, 
but the amendment would put a direct ne- 


gative on the proposal; the division would | 


be taken on that, and then the general 
proposition would be decided, whether 
disfranchisement should take place or not. 
The clause no doubt stated, or at least im- 
plied, that the Constitution was a system 


of rottenness and corruption, and certainly | 


they had thought it expedient to avoid the 
cantata so much sung by the Gentlemen 
opposite. 

Sir George Clerk wished to know what 
was the principle upon which the disfran- 
chisement of schedules A and B proceed- 
ed. 
instance as to schedule A, upon the num- 
ber of 2,000 people. He wanted to know 
whether the principle was absolute in that 
respect—whether it was nomination or po- 


pulation that was meant to be struck at in | 


these schedules. If nomination, then he 
would like to be informed whether, if a 
borough came within a few hundreds of the 
number, it might be allowed to add to its 
constituency and be preserved. He would 
suppose a borough which, according to the 
census of 1821, contained 1,900 inhabit- 
ants, but which, since that time, had in- 
creased beyond 2,000; was such a place to 
be visited by disfranchisement? There 
ought to be some fixed principle embodied 
in the Bill for their guidance. Suppose 
that a borough with less than 2,000 inha- 


bitants, had the materials within itself of 


forming an independent constituency of 
300 persons, was that to be continued in 
the schedule 2 Several such places might 
be found, that, with the surrounding dis- 
tricts would furnish a respectable constitu- 
ency, and ought, therefore, to be removed 
from schedule A to B. He would there- 
fore recommend, that the principle on 
which they were to proceed should be in- 
serted in the first Clause, for hitherto they 
had heard nothing of the inducements that 
had led to the arbitrary placing of certain 
boroughs in certain schedules, and exclud- 
ing others. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson objected to the 
course recommended, as it would lead to 
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It had been stated as depending, for | 
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considerable difficulty. Suppose the Com 
| mittee thought any borough ought to be 
| excluded from schedule A; Appleby, for 
| instanee, it would be impossible to do so 
after the question had been put and assent- 
| ed to in the manner now suggested. The 
| best course that could be pursued would be, 
' to postpone the consideration of the bo- 
'roughs to be disfranchised until they had 
determined the general question of disfran- 
' chisement. He further wished to observe, 
| that the principle upon which the Bill pro- 
| ceeded in selecting the number 2,000 was, 


not that that particular number carried 
with it disqualification, but that it was 
evidence of the unfitness of the place 
which contained no more than 2,000 in- 
| habitants to send Members to Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel did not intend to 
consult hon. Gentlemen opposite as to 
the course he thought proper to pursue. 
They wished not only to draw up the Bill, 
but also to propose the amendments that 
the opponents of the measure were to make. 
He had suggested that the word ‘each ” 
should be left out to save time, and witha 
view, undoubtedly, of defeating the Bill. 
| Nothing was more common, than to pursue 
| such a course, and propose that all the 





| words after the first should be left out. 
Lord Althorp approved of the mode of 
raising an objection against any particular 
word in a clause, and he would proceed to 
the question on that Motion. He was at 
the same time ready to go to the division 
on the general question of disfranchise- 
ment, though he could not agree to the 
proposal, that if the House came to a 
decision that Aldeburgh should be dis- 
franchised, that vote should be considered 
as applicable to all the boroughs in the 
schedule, but should rather be considered 
as the determination of the Committee as 
to boroughs similarly situated. He thought 
they had better proceed in the regular 
course, and after the Committee had de- 
termined the general question, the clause 
should be read over, and any Gentleman 
could state objections to particular words 
as they occurred to them. His noble 
friend had, he thought, stated very clearly 
the principle which Ministers had in view, 
namely, to disfranchise certain nomination 
boroughs. Some of those boroughs were 
large, some of them were small, and it was 
proposed to disfranchise those, the inhabit- 
ants of which were under 2,000. Those 
which contained a greater number of in-~ 
habitants than that, would, to a certain 
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€xtent, retain the elective franchise, but 
the effect of the measure would be, to 
throw open such boroughs. This was the 
ground on which they had adopted the 
present line. They certainly proposed, that 
one or two boroughs should be altogether 
deprived of the right of franchise in, 
which the population was nominally above 
2,000, but this was done, because, by the 
addition of adjoining districts, they could 
not give such places a constituency calcu- 
lated to secure them from improper influ- 
ence. 

Mr. J. L. Knight said, that the question 
which had been put by the hon. and 
learned member for St. Mawes (Sir E. 
Sugden) had not been answered, up to 
that time, by any individual connected 
with his Majesty’s Government. They 
had been told, that the test of fact with 
respect to numbers was to be applied by 
that Committee judicially, in disposing of 
the rights and privileges of persons belong- 
ing to that class of whose rights and pri- 
vileges Gentlemen opposite had spoken so 
much, Now, what he wanted to learn, 
and what Ministers had been called on to 
explain, was, whether the test to be ap- 
plied, and on which their decision was to 
be founded, was that of nomination or of 
population? Ayeorno. To that question, 
as put by the hon. and learned member 
for St. Mawes, no answer had been re- 
turned. If certain hon. Members, who 
usually acted with the Government, laid 
down a principle at variance with that 
propounded by the framers of the Bill—as 
had been done—how, he asked, were the 
Committee to proceed? Members of the 
Government, it was true, aided by an un- 
listening and pledged majority—members 
of the Government, he repeated, aided by 
an unlistening and pledged majority— 
might, with safe and silent scorn, hear the 
arguments of their opponents. But the 
time would assuredly come when the rea- 
soning people of this country would ask— 
“‘Were not those arguments worthy of 
being answered?” Was the speech of 
the hon, and learned member for St. 
Mawes so inconclusive—so feeble—so full 
of fallacies, that there was no necessity to 
vouchsafe any answer to it, except that of 
the right hon. member for Windsor, which 
was, in fact, the only answer it had re- 
ceived on the part of Government. Let 
then the country know, that the members 
of his Majesty’s Government were either 
unable or unwilling to combat the argu- 
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ments adduced in opposition to their mea- 
sure—let, then, the country know, that 
they were unable or unwilling to argue a 
proposition of law and of morality—but 
that, with silent scorn, they were ready, 
without reasoning, to carry every thing 
they chose by a majority. If Members on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
had not relieved them from some of the 
inconsistencies, follies, and incongtuities, 
with which the Bill abounded, he had no 
doubt that it would have been sent by ac- 
clamation to the other House, a specimen 
of attempted legislation, such as had 
never before been seen. He again asked, 
did the principle of the Bill proceed on 
nomination or population—and farther, 
whether population was to be received as 
evidence of nomination? No man knew 
better than his hon. and learned friend 
opposite, the difference between evidence 
and conclusive evidence, and he would 
demand of him, whether evidence of po- 
pulation, implying nomination, was to be 
considered as conclusive evidence? He 
(Mr. Knight) represented one of the bo- 
roughs included in schedule A, and he 
would contend that it was not a nomina- 
tion borough. He stood there to deny the 
assumption. He represented as respectable 
a constituency as any that would be created, 
or that could be created under the new 
system. He was elected by 190 constitu- 
ents, members of almost every class and 
station in the commons of this country ; 
gentlemen of fortune, Yeomen holding 
considerable tracts of land, surveyors, 
mechanics, and artisans, undoubtedly, 
but all of them individuals holding inde- 
pendent situations in life. By those indi- 
viduals he was elected, because he pro- 
fessed principles in opposition to this mea- 
sure, and he was perfectly convinced that 
no power on the face of the earth could 
compel those individuals to act against the 
principles which he maintained. That bo- 
rough—the borough of Bishop’s Castle— 
had been the scene of the most determined 
election contests. A double return was 
made for it some years ago, and he be- 
lieved the contests there were carried on 
as warmly as they were in any other part 
of the kingdom. He said, that 190 per- 
sons had voted for him; but that was 
not the whole constituency, there were 
200 more. The constituency of that bo- 
rough amounted at least to 390 persons. 
The borough he represented, as was shown 
in the returns of the assessments, went 
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on increasing year after year in its con- 
tributions to the revenue, and contribu- 
tion to the revenue had something to do 
with Representation, upon the principle 
that taxation and Representation were 
reciprocal. Therefore this paper of re- 
turns shewed glaring inconsistencies in 
the Bill. But there was something more. 
Harwich was not in schedule A or B, 
and it returned two Members; and Hel- 
ston was in schedule B, yet their assess- 
ments were as nearly alike as possible. 
Petersfield was in schedule A, and 
Malmesbury in schedule B; the contri- 
bution to the assessed taxes made by 
Petersfield was in proportion, about one- 
third, more than that of Malmesbury ; 
yet Petersfield was totally disfranchised, 
and Malmesbury was to have one 
Member, although the contribution to 
the assessed taxes of the former, bore so 
large a proportion to that of the latter. 
These instances afforded the strongest il- 
lustration of the remark of the right hon. 
member for Tamworth, and he pressed 
upon his Majesty’s Ministers the neces- 
sity of informing the House, before they 
proceeded to this judicial decision ; and he 
begged to ask the noble Lord what was 
the principle of the measure, was it popu- 
lation or nomination ? 

Lord John Russell had no difficulty 
whatever in answering the question of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but he did 
feel a difficulty in being called on to give 
the answer so many times. That answer 
he had declared at the very commence- 
ment of their going into Committee. 
The test they took was population. 
Whenever the population, according to 
the census of 1821, amounted to 2,000, 
the borough was allowed to retain one 
Member ; but though this was their test, 
the object of the test was, to destroy no- 
mination in every one of these boroughs. 
That object they proposed to effect by the 
two clauses now before the House. There 
were two exceptions to the rule he had 
laid down—one of these was to be found 
in the borough of Downton, the other in 
that of St. Germain’s. He would state, 
when those boroughs came under the con- 
sideration of the House, why they were to 
be made exceptions. He did not know why 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
charged them with caprice in the test they 
had adopted, or in the mode of their apply- 
ing it, The returns on which they founded 
their proceedings were at first those that 
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were found in the office of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. They 
had afterwards endeavoured, on the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
to correct the errors of these returns, and 
if they had not corrected them thoroughly, 
it was not because they were disposed to 
favour certain individuals, in preference to 
others, from the belief that those individ- 
uals were favourable to the Government; 
yet such was the imputation thrown on 
them by the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They ought, perhaps, to bear with these 
imputations, as the almost necessary con- 
sequence of undertaking the labours of an 
official life. He had not, however, been 
long enough in office, and he had not been 
sufficiently brought up to office, to accus- 
tom himself to hear with indifference those 
remarks, which he could not but think 
somewhat tended to affect the personal 
honour of those against whom they were 
directed ; and who were thus accused of 
attempting to carry through a grand mea- 
sure by the most petty means. They were 
accused of not answering the speeches of 
those who opposed them; and particu- 
larly of not having answered the able 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
opposite. He acknowledged that he 
thought that speech was able; but he 
must say, at the same time, that it had re- 
ceived a most able and complete answer in 
the speech of his right hon. friend, the 
member for Windsor. But it was also as- 
serted, that they were generally incapable 
of answering their opponents, either on 
points of law or morality. He did not 
know, till this moment, that the law said 
it was lawful for Peers of the Realm to 
nominate Members for boroughs. Then 
with respect to the morality. Some of 
these boroughs boasted of their independ- 
ence. He knew nothing of Bishop’s 
Castle. They spoke of the usual “avenues” 
by which the Representatives of the East 
and West-Indian interests found their way 
into that House. That gentle and delicate 
phraseology meant, that a certain nuinber 
of electors would receive twenty guineas 
each, and then go up to the hustings, and 
take an oath, before their God, that they 
had received no promise or gratuity what- 
ever for their votes; and that was what 
the hon. Gentleman opposite was pleased 
to call morality. He said again, that if 
they had not given an answer before, it 
was not because they were unable to do so. 


He did not think that they were confuted 
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upon either the law or the morality of the | 


question. The present system was con- 
trary to both—contrary to every known 
rule of law, and contrary to every known 
rule of morality. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, that obser- 


vations had been made about individuals — 
_ people, and that appeal had been answered, 


not by the people, but by the Press. The 


pledged to vote upon this Bill. He was 
not one of those who were pledged, and as 
he had been alluded to, he must say, that 
he was as independent as any Member in 
that House. He was not before aware 
that Bishop’s Castle was an independent 
borough. He asked the hon, member for 
that borough, whether he was independent 
enough, if he should change his opinion in 
the course of the discussion, to change his 
vote also; or whether, if he did so, he 
would not receive an intimation from a 
certain noble Peer, that, as this was the 
first, so it should be the last time he sat 
for that borough? He denied, that no- 
minee Members of that House ever could 
be independent. He had looked at the 
papers exhibiting the state of the con- 
stituency of England, and he found, that 
by the present system eight houses return- 
ed no less than twelve Members. It was 
that system which this Bill went to cut up 
by the roots. Whenever such a system 
was in existence, he should wish it to be 
destroyed ; and if any hon. Member would 
prove that any other borough besides those 
included in Schedule A ought to be in- 
cluded in it, he would give that Member 
his support in a motion to disfranchise 
such a borough. 

Mr. Knight, in answer to the question 
just put, declared, that his seat did not 
depend on his vote on this or any other 
question. Whatever might be the case 
with other Members, he wished to state, 
that he never would have accepted a seat 
on such terms. He was as free and as 
unpledged as any Member for the greatest 
county in England, and he believed freer 
too. If he should take on this, or any 
other question, a line of conduct different 
from his constituents—not different from 
any one particular person among them— 
he might, from a feeling of delicacy, resign 
his seat, but from no other motive. 

An Hon. Member begged to ask, what 
the hon. Member meant, then, by saying 
that no person could be returned for the 
borough if their political opinions were 
different from his. If this was not tanta- 
mount to a pledge, he did not know what 
was, 
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Mr. Hunt observed, that the noble 
Lord opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had threatened another appeal 
to the people. He had asked, in allusion 
to what passed the other night, what 
the people would think of it. Now the 
noble Lord had appealed once to the 


people had not answered the appeal, ex- 
cept that portion of them which had been 
misled by the gross falsehoods of the 


| public Press—the gross and scandalous 





misrepresentations of the public Press. 
He knew what he was courting—but he 
feared not the beastly Press. He did not 
mean to accuse the gentlemen who were 
in the habit of giving reports of what 
passed in that House, but he accused their 
employers of forging falsehoods and misre- 
presentations. He did not mean to say 
that they were in the pay of Government, 
but he did mean to say, that they were in 
some way or other bribed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. There were such things as 
Government advertisements to be given 
away. That Press, the leading Journal 
of which had been up to its very neck in 
support of the Administration of the Duke 
of Wellington—that corrupt and knavish 
Press, the leading Journal of which was 
now up to the neck in support of the pre- 
sent Government, had gone far beyond 
the Ministry in its support of the present 
measure of Reform. The people would 
think much of what took place that night, 
if it should ever reach them, or if the Press 
would give it, for, instead of discussion, 
there had been going forward nothing but 
personal attacks, which had nothing to do 
with the question before the House. 
After this Bill should have passed, the 
people would find that a large portion of 
the present system was still to be retained. 
Indeed, the moment they came to reflect, 
they would not be quite so mad for this 
Bill as they had been. He had formerly 
said, that he acquitted Government of 
having had any share in the delusion 
practised on the people ; but he had a little 
thing in his hand which would prove that 
they had operated a little in creating 
this delusion. It was a medal struck at 
Birmingham, intended to be in commemo- 
ration of the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Ithad been got up by a gentleman at Bath, 
and one struck in gold had been sent to 
the King. One had also been sent to 
three of his Majesty’s Ministers—one at 
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least to each. One had been sent to Earl 
Grey, one tothe Lord Chancellor. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion.”| What he was stating related wholly 
to the question. On one side was engraved 
“The Patriots, William the Fourth, Earl 
Grey, Lord Brougham, Lord John Russell, 
and the People,” and then followed the 
motto ‘‘ Salus populi suprema lex.” On 
the other side the word “‘ Reform” was in 
the centre, and radiating from it, at dif- 
ferent points, were the words “ Represen- 
tation of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales—Reform in the Church—Reform 
in the Tithe-laws—in the Aristocracy—in 
the Boroughmongers——in the Public Expen- 
diture—in Corporations—in the Army and 
Navy—in the Corn-laws—in Slavery—in 
Immorality—in Sinecures—in Bank and 
East-India Charters—in the Colonies— 
and in the Currency.” The motto was 
“The rights of the people, commerce, 
trade, cheap bread, and happiness.” He 
understood that Ministers had given a very 
gracious answer to the gentleman who de- 
signed this, in which they thanked him for 
his patriotism. Now he begged to ask the 
noble Lord (for he saw there were many 
things on the medal which they had no in- 
tention toreform) whether he intended pro- 
posing any reform in the Corn-laws? It 
might be avery unpleasant question to many 
hon. Members, but he knew, that it was a 
very important one, and the people—the 
starving people of England—wouldthink so 
too. He supposed hon. Members did not 
like an adjournment. If hon. Members 
would not hear him, he would move an 
adjournment ; and he could tell them, that 
he had those around him who had promised 
him that they would always second such a 
motion, whenever he might make it. If 
they wished for the names, they had only 
to continue the interruption ; in which case 
he would move the adjournment, and they 
would then see who the persons were. A 
gallant Colonel had predicted in the late 
Parliament, that he (Mr. Hunt) would 
never be returned to that House again ; 
but he was mistaken; and he had to in- 
form him, that he was sent thither by as 
numerous and as respectable a consti- 
tuency as that of the gallant Colonel. 
There would be close boroughs left after 
this Bill should have passed. He could 
refer to some of them which belonged to 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House ; 
but as he did not wish to be personal, he 
would refer to one which belonged to the 
Opposition side. He would refer to 
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Newark, which had at present 1,200 voters, 
but which, after this Bill passed, would have 
only 300, all of whom would be under the 
influence of the Duke of Newcastle. With 


‘respect to the borough which he repre- 


sented, though it was not in either 
schedule A or B, yet the Bill would have 
the effect of throwing it into the hands of 
a noble family, under whose influence it 
had long been held in a state of thraldom. 
It had now 7,000 voters, but the Bill 
would reduce that number to 300. It 
might be asked “As you disapprove of 
this Bill, why do you vote for it ?”—to 
which he would answer, because it was a 
first step—it was an inroad upon the most 
accursed system which had ever been 
inflicted upon any country. 

Mr. Croker begged to remind hon. 
Members that, in dividing upon leaving 
out the word ‘‘each,” the word was not 
objected to on account of its grammatical 
construction; but upon that word came 
the question, whether there should, or 
should not, be a total disfranchisement. 
No matter what the word was which was 
taken away, for any would leave the clause 
open, so that any boroughs might after- 
wards be retained or disfranchised. 

The Committee then divided— 

For the Amendment 193; Against 
it 290—Mapjority 97. 

The House resumed. The Committee 
to sit again on the following day. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 15, 1831. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Earl Grosvenor, 
from Millers of Stockport, against the Importation of 
Foreign Flour. By the Bishop of BristoL, from a Cler- 
gyman, in support of the Tithe System. By the Earl of 
LonerorD, from the County of Westmeath, against Re- 
form in Parliament. By Lord Kine, from the Owners 
and Oceupiers of Land, and Inhabitants of Broughton, 
Astley, Sutton in the Elms, and Prime Thorpe, for 
Revison of the Tithe Laws. 


Necro Stavery.] Earl Grosvenor 
presented Petitions from the Dissent- 
ers of Welsh Pool and Gillingham, in the 
counties of Chester and Dorset, praying 
for the abolition of West-India Slavery. 
Their Lordships were aware that certain 
regulations had been in existence for eight 
years past, having for their object to pre- 
pare the population of the West-Indies 
for the entire abolition of the system of 
slavery. Unfortunately, these had not 
been attended with all the beneficial con- 
sequences which were expected to result 
from them. The present Government 
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had taken steps, however, towards en- 
forcing them, and he was willing to wait 
for a time, to see what effect their pro- 
ceedings would produce. But in case the 
steps which the Government had taken 
should fail of success, it would then be 
necessary to call the attention of Parlia- 
ment to the subject, with the view of at 
last resorting to measures which could 
not fail of producing the desired effect. 
Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Rereat or THE Union (IrELanp).] 
Lord Lorton : My Lords,—It has devolved 
upon me to present to your Lordships a 
Petition from so distressed and deserving 
a body of men, that I feel particularly 
concerned at not having it in my power 
conscientiously to support their wishes. 
My Lords, this petition is from a class de- 
nominated the Trades of the Town and 
Borough of Boyle, in the county of Ros- 
common, most humbly praying your Lord- 
ships for a Repeal of the Union between 
England and Ireland. These poor people 
had been led to imagine, that such a mea- 
sure would be a panacea for all their wants, 
and have therefore strongly urged me (as 
proprietor of the place) to lay their Ad- 
dress on your Lordships’ Table, and I 
have considered it my duty to acquiesce. 
My Lords, I must here briefly observe, 
that your Lordships may expect an inun- 
dation of petitions to the same effect, as 
soon as a question of vital importance has 
been disposed of in another place, and 
which the people consider must lead to a 
dissolution of the Union—a full equiva- 
lent, in their opinions, for the heavy dis- 
appointment arising from the results of 
the Emancipation Bill. To meet these 
evils, my Lords, I would exhort your Lord- 
ships, as an act of policy, common jus- 
tice, and humanity, to institute an imme- 
diate inquiry into the causes of the dire 
distress which pervades Ireland—a dis- 
tress very far beyond what your Lordships 
can have any idea of. I do not mean 
here to allude to the dreadful famine and 
pestilence which ravage a portion of the 
Western District, though no doubt highly 
aggravated by the general bad system, 
a to the misery and distress which are to 

e met with, at all times and in all places, 
and which must tend in an extraordinary 
degree to alienate the Irish population 
from British connection, and thus render 
them willing tools in the hands of base 
demagogues, whose ulterior object is a 
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total separation between the two islands. 
My Lords, it has been most invidiously 
impressed upon the minds of the people, 
that the principal source of their wretch- 
edness is having to support two Churches, 
and one of them heretical. This is a sad 
delusion. No, my Lords, it is not the 
two Churches, but the two Governments 
which exist in Ireland, that occasion the 
deplorable and disgraceful condition of 
that part of the empire, and till the legi- 
timate Government of the country stands 
forward, in a firm and decided manner, 
and effectually puts down that amperium 
in imperio, which has more than once 
been alluded to by me in this House, so 
long, J say, must Ireland continue to be 
a thorn in the side of England, instead of 
being her chief resource, which she might 
so easily be made. In moving, that this 
petition be received, and laid on your 
Lordships’ Table, I shall only further say, 
let constant and general employment be 
found for the people of Ireland, and let 
the landlords be taxed for the purpose of 
carrying so desirable an object into effect. 

The Marquis of Westmeath thought it 
right to take this opportunity of calling 
their Lordships’ attention to the declara- 
tion of the gentlemen of the county of 
Roscommon, with respect to the subject to 
which this petition related. The declar- 
ants stated, that in consequence of the 
excitement which had been created in 
some parts of Ireland on the subject of 
the Repeal of the Union, they felt them- 
selves called upon to declare, that they 
were decidedly adverse to the Repeal of 
the Union, and determined to adhere to the 
British connection, which, in their opi- 
nion, could not be put an end to without 
the greatest calamity to Ireland, and with- 
out leading to a dismemberment of the 
empire. The meeting at which this de- 
claration had been agreed upon, was at- 
tended by four Peers and forty-one Ma- 
gistrates, and represented property to the 
amount of 120,000/. a-year. He had also 
to notice, that a meeting had been called 
by the High Sheriff, to consider of the 
propriety of Repealing the Union. At 
this meeting a petition was agreed to, 
praying for the Repeal of the Union, but 
it was attended only by four Magistrates, 
and represented property only to the 
amount of about 4,000/. a-year. As to 
the agitation which had been excited in 
Ireland, in reference to this subject, if the 
object of it was, to call the attention of 
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Government forcibly to the state of Ire- 
land, with a view to remedy the evils and 
the distress under which a great portion 
of that country laboured, he must say 
that the plan had been overacted. If the 
intention was really to bring about a 
Repeal of the Union, then he said, that a 
serious attempt to effectuate the object 
would lead to a prostration of Ireland for 
twenty-five years to come, and would de- 
luge the country with blood, without ac- 
complishing the object which those who 
supported the Repeal had in view, for it 
was impossible for any rational man se- 
riously to expect that Ireland, single- 
handed, could carry the repeal against the 
force of Great Britain, which would cer- 
tainly be exerted to resist the repeal. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


OveRSEERS OF THE Poor.] Lord 
Teynham took that opportunity to move, 
that the second reading of the Overseers 
of the Poor Bill, be postponed to the 4th 
of August next. In making the motion, 
he wished to call the attention of his 
Majesty’s Government to the necessity of 
adopting some measures to prevent the 
substitution of deleterious drugs instead of 
hops in the manufacture of beer. It ap- 
peared from a paper which had been laid 
before Parliament, that ten general brew- 
ers, and several retail brewers and drug- 
gists, had been last year convicted by the 
Excise Commissioners of such a practice. 
The prevalence of it was most detrimental, 
not only to the interests of the two coun- 
ties in which hops were principally grown, 
but to the morals and health of the peo- 
ple generally; and he was sure, that 
it was not necessary to say more, to 
induce his Majesty’s Ministers to take 
steps to put an end to it. It would be 
seen, from a return which had been made 
to Parliament, that there was as much 
cocculus indicus and quassia imported into 
this country as would be sufficient to poi- 
son ten nations.—Motion agreed to. 


PLURALITIES IN THE Cuurcn.] Lord 
King said, that a Bill had been before 
their Lordships for some time, but which 
had latterly made no progress, intended 
to prevent the holding of pluralities. He 
had looked into the provisions of that 
Bill, and he thought that they were 
quite inadequate for the proposed object. 
Their experience of what had taken place 
with regard to the Union of Wicklow, was 
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a sufficient proof that the vesting of a dis- 


cretionary power in the hands of an Arch- 


bishop was not sufficient to prevent this 
evil. He (Lord King) had therefore pre- 
pared a bill on the subject, which he 
would now beg leave to present to their 
Lordships, and which, in his opinion, was 
calculated effectually to put an end to 
the practice of holding pluralities. This 
was not the proper stage to discuss the 
merits or to enter into the details of this 
Bill; but he would briefly state to their 
Lordships the leading features of it. He 
proposed, in the first instance, that above 
a certain sum no benefice with the cure 
of souls should be held in commendam, 
and he fixed the amount at 500/. a-year. 
That sum, he believed, was considerably 
above the average value of all the livings 
in England. Such a provision as that, 
he thought, would put an end to the prac- 
tice of holding pluralities. He further 
proposed, that where a Clergyman held 
a benefice in commendam which was above 
that sum, he should not have the power 
at law to recover tithes or other dues be- 
yond that amount; and that legal proof, 
given by the owners of land in the parish, 
of his having received that amount, should 
be an effectual bar to his recovery by 
legal process of any sums beyond that 
amount. That provision would effectually 
answer the object which he had in view ; 
and if their Lordships really wished to 
put an end to this evil, they would pass 
such a measure as that. He was thankful 
to the most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) for the measure with regard 
to the composition of tithes, and the mea- 
sure regarding pluralities, which he had 
introduced, but the latter would not be 
effectual, and he (Lord King) therefore 
hoped, that the most rev. Prelate would 
give his support to the Bill, of which he 
then moved the first reading. 

The Bishop of London regretted, that 
the noble Lord had presented this Bill in 
the absence of the most rev. Prelate to 
whom he had alluded; and he thought that 
it would be a better and more convenient 
way, for the noble Lord to propose this 
measure as an amendment on the Bill 
which that rev. Prelate had introduced, 
to mitigate an evil, the existence of which 
the Bishops of the Church had never en- 
deavoured to conceal, though the circum- 
stances of the times had hitherto prevent- 
ed them from applying a remedy to it. 
He should not, on this occasion, go into 
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the provisions of the noble Lord’s Bill, 
and waiving for the present, the consider- 
ation as to whether the noble Lord was cor- 
rect as tothe minimum or maximum of the 
value of livings, he would only remark, that 
the provisions of the Bill appeared to him 
to be exceedingly calculated to breed liti- 
gation in parishes, and to raise questions 
at law, as to whether the value of a bene- 
fice was a pound over the amount speci- 
fied by the noble Lord. The result would 
be, that a Clergyman would be driven by 
his parishioners to. his proof at law on 
the subject, before he could recover his 
tithes. There was another evil this Bill 
seemed calculated to produce, which was 
this—that where two parishes, not exceed- 
ing in value the sum of 500/., were unit- 
ed, their value might, in the course of 

ears, and by accidental circumstances, 
ecome increased to 505i. or 510i, and 
the parishioners would be enabled by this 
Bill to refuse payment to the incumbent. 
He trusted, that if the noble Lord perse- 
vered in this measure, he would make 
considerable alterations in it; but he 
presumed, that the noble Lord would 
not persevere in carrying forward the 
measure. 

Lord King said, that this Bill, so far 
from being calculated to encourage litiga- 
tion, would have the very contrary effect. 
The Bill would raise no questions of dis- 
pute, as to whether the average value did 
or did not exceed 500/., for it provided 
that, upon the tender of that sum, the 
clergyman would be prevented from get- 
ting more, He did not think, that it 
would be possible to unite it with the Bill 
which had been introduced by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The Bishop of Bristol entertained the 
same opinions as to the effect of the Bill, 
as the right rev. Prelate who had just 
spoken. He could state, from his own 
experience, that the value of livings fre- 
quently became increased in the course of 
time, for he had himself held a living, the 
value of which was increased, not by an 
addition of the tithes, but by the letting 
of land belonging to it at an augmented 
rent. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that it 
would be very inconvenient to discuss the 
provisions of a measure in such a stage; 
he could not, however, avoid observing, 
that it appeared to him, that this Bill went 
to make a direct attack upon the property 
of the Church. A clergyman had now 
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the full right to recover the full amount of 
the tithes of a benefice which was in his 
possession ; but if he (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) correctly understood the measure 
proposed by the noble Lord, if it were 
passed, a clergyman holding a plurality 
would be enabled to recover no more than 
5002. a-year of the tithes. He should 
like to know, where the tithes exceeded 
that amount, what was to become of 
the remainder? To whom was it to be 
paid? He was sure, that their Lordships 
would see that they could not legislate 
upon such a principle as that, and that 
mere justice to the clergy of the country 
required that they should be protected in 
the possession of their property. 

Lord King would not go into a discus- 
sion of the Bill at this stage, but in reply 
to the noble Duke, he begged to say, that 
the Bill was prospective, and that it did 
not propose to interfere with what existed 
at present. Whena clergyman found, that 
he could not get more than 500/. a-year, 
he would not take a plurality which might 
increase his labour, but could not increase 
his reward. Clergymen were ready to take 
pluralities now, because they could get 
more than that amount. 

Bill read a first time. 


ABoLiTion or Custom - Housr 
Oatrus.] The Marquis of Lansdown, in 
moving the third reading of the Customs, 
&c., Oaths Abolition Bill, said, that he 
could not let it pass without shortly stating 
to the House the reasons which had in- 
duced the Government, after consulting 
the due preservation and security of the 
revenue, to propose such a measure to 
Parliament. The fact was, that the Acts 
of Parliament which had been passed of 
late years had increased, to an immense 
amount, the oaths connected with the 
collection of the revenue. That increase 
had contributed to diminish the reverence 
which should be attached to the ceremony 
of taking an oath, and effectually defeated, 
in many instances, the object for which 
those oaths were imposed. Their Lordships 
might perhaps be curious to learn the extent 
to which the taking of oaths had been in- 
creased by modern Acts of Parliament. 
In one single department of the Customs, 
there had been 10,000 oaths taken in the 
course of the last year; and in one depart- 
ment of the Excise, 12,000 oaths had 
been taken during the same period. After 
a deliberate consultation with the Boards 
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of Customs and of Excise, and more 
especially with their respective solicitors, 
it was found, that it would be better for the 
interests and security of the revenue, as it 
certainly would be more in conformity 
with the feelings of every Christian and 
moral man, that several of those oaths 
should be abolished. By the present Bill, 
accordingly, it was proposed to abolish the 
greater number of them, and to substitute 
in their stead a declaration, with a penalty 
attached to the breaking of it. He re- 
membered, some years ago, to have heard 
the late Mr. Windham say, in the House 
of Commons, that his opinion of oaths 
had been lessened since he found that 
they could never walk alone, but that they 
must always be accompanied by a penalty. 
The present Bill repealed eighty or ninety 
classes of oaths connected with the Cus- 
toms, and though it was found necessary 
to retain a great proportion of the oaths 
connected with the Excise, nearly a similar 
amount had been repealed of those which 
had been imposed with a view to the col- 
lection of that portion of the public reve- 
nue. The noble Marquis concluded by 
moving the third reading of the Bill. 

The Bishop of London felt it his duty, 
as a minister of religion, to express the 
pleasure he experienced in seeing such a 
Bill passed, and he thought, that great 
thanks were due to his Majesty’s Ministers 
for bringing forward such a measure as 
this. The practice of taking oaths upon 
the most trivial occasions, and in reference 
to the most trivial matters, had grown up 
to a lamentable extent of late; and the 
direct tendency of such a practice was, to 
lessen, amongst the lower orders especially, 
the reverence which should be always at- 
tached to the ceremony of taking an oath. 
It was on that principle that the Author of 
our religion had prohibited the use of oaths, 
and though that prohibition might be li- 
mited so as to justify the taking of oaths 
on important occasions, and in reference 
to important matters, it could not be limit- 
ed so as to justify the taking of oaths to 
the extent to which it had been carried by 
the legislative enactments in this country. 
He trusted that this was the beginning of 
a reform on this subject. There were 
several branches connected with our ju- 
dicial and municipal departments, in which 
the taking of oaths might be advantage- 
ously dispensed with. There was no per- 
son who had acted as a Magistrate, or who 
had attended in a Court of Justice, but 
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who must have lamented the number of 
unnecessary oaths connected with our legal 


proceedings, and the unceremonious man- 


ner in which they were administered. On 
public grounds such a practice was much 
to be deplored. He regretted, that it had 
become customary with Magistrates, par- 
ticularly in this metropolis, to administer 
oaths and affidavits upon the most trivial 
occasions, and in reference to the most 
trivial matters. There was not a wall 
which they might not see placarded with 
affidavits, sworn before some of the Magis- 
trates in the City, specifying either the 
number of stamps distributed by a news- 
paper, or the quantity of a quack medicine 
which had been disposed of. He doubted 
whether such affidavits could be legally 
administered ; but whether the fact were 
so or not, it was not right on the part of 
any Magistrate to administer them. He 
trusted, that his Majesty’s Government 
would follow up this measure, and diminish, 
as far as possible, the number of oaths 
required to be taken or administered by 
the Magistrates. 

Lord Wynford quite concurred with the 
right rev. Prelate in condemning the ap- 
plication of oaths to trivial circumstances, 
and on trivial occasions, and he could state, 
that the illegality of such affidavits as the 
right rev. Prelate had referred to, when 
taken before Magistrates, had been deter- 
mined by the Court of King’s Bench, three 
or four years ago. He was happy to see 
such a measure as this brought forward, 
and he trusted, that a diminution would be 
made in the number of oaths connected 
with law proceedings, To make oaths in 
Courts of Justice an effective security for 
life and property, the ceremony of taking 
them should be rendered solemn, and 
they should not be taken more frequently, 
than was absolutely necessary. He joined 
in the praise which had been bestowed by 
the right rev. Prelate on his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters for introducing this measure. He 
thought, however, that the penalty at- 
tached to the breaking of the declaration 
should not be made a fixed sum of 1001. 
That was not a sufficient protection in 
cases where a greater sum might be se- 
cured by a fraudulent or false statement. 
The penalty, therefore, should bear some 
proportion to the probable gain of making 
a false declaration, 

Lord King remarked, that the best way 
to prevent the taking of the oaths before 
Magistrates, to which the right rev. Pre- 
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late alluded, would be, to abolish the fees 
paid on such occasions. If the Magis- 
trate’s clerk did not expect a fee, he would 
not be so ready to bring persons on the 
Table to take oaths of such a description. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
the penalty of 100/., which was specified 
by the Bill, had been thought sufficient by 
the Boards of Customs and Excise. If 
it should be found inadequate, Parliament 
could increase it hereafter. 

Bill read a third time, and passed. 


NEGOTIATIONS RELATIVE TO BrL- 
Gium.] The Marquis of Londonderry, 
seeing the noble Earl (Grey) in his place, 
was anxious to put some questions to him 
on a subject in which the people of this 
country felt deeply interested. It so hap- 
pened, in the existing peculiar position of 
his Majesty’s Government, that there was 
no Foreign Secretary in the other House 
of Parliament; and possibly, under such 
circumstances, he (the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry) might address questions to the 
noble Earl, which he might find it incon- 
venient to answer. He could assure the 
noble Earl, that it was the anxiety which 
he felt, in common with the public at 
large, on the subject to which he was 
about to refer, that could alone induce 
him to put such questions to him. He 
should be sorry to impede the progress of 
any negotiations which might be on foot, 
or to interfere with the public service ; 
but, understanding that an_ illustrious 
Prince was about to depart from this 
country to-morrow, in order to take upon 
himself the government of another coun- 
try, it was impossible they that could see 
him depart, without being anxious to know, 
whether the negotiations which had led to 
his departure, had been brought to a 
close. He wished to know, whether all 
those negotiations had been brought to a 
close? and whether, supposing that to be 
the case, the noble Earl intended to lay 
on the Table of the House copies of the 
papers which had passed respecting those 
negotiations, and which had been circu- 
lated from time to time, partially, in the 
public journals¢ He (the Marquis of 
Londonderry) would say, that he for one 
felt strongly with respect to the whole of 
the negotiations—with regard to the man- 
ner in which they had been conducted, 
and the illustrious individual who had 
been selected for the throne, of which he 
was proceeding to take possession: and 
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when the time arrived for these papers 
to be laid before their Lordships, he 
should be prepared to express his senti- 
ments upon the whole of the subject to 
which they related. The noble Earl, and 
the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
had saved the illustrious individual to 
whom he alluded from being shipwrecked 
in Greece, in order to launch him on an 
ocean that was infinitely more tempestu- 
ous and dangerous. _ If even the negotia- 
tions had been fully closed, it would be 
something ; but where so much had been 
left to the future, and where so little had 
been actually brought to a point, that 
illustrious individual had innumerable dif- 
culties before him. He should like to 
know, whether the King of Holland had 
signified his assent to the arrangements 
which had been concluded by the five 
Powers, previous to the departure of 
his Royal Highness. If the noble Earl 
should give him a satisfactory answer, he 
should not press for the production of the 
papers at present; if, on the other hand, 
his answer should not be a satisfactory 
one, conceiving, as he did, that the mat- 
ter was one of the greatest importance, he 
would give notice of a motion on the sub- 


ject for some future day. There was an- 


other point on which he wished to have an 
answer from the noble Earl. He wished 
to know, whether, in these times of econo- 
my and retrenchment, it was the intention 
of the King’s Government to allow the il- 
lustrions Prince in question to carry with 
him to another country, to be spent there, 
the pension of 50,000/. a year, which he 
received from this country, together with 
the emoluments which he derived from his 
regiment ? There were circumstances 
connected with this point, which would 
render its importance at once obvious 
to their Lordships. It would not be 
safe or right, that that illustrious indivi- 
dual, occupying the peculiar position which 
he would fill, should continue to be, in fu- 
ture, so closely connected with this coun- 
try. Combining that circumstance with 
the peculiar jealousy with which France 
would always regard this country, the re- 
sult might be, ina short time, to involve us 
in an ‘unnecessary war. His Majesty’s 
Ministers might suppose, that we were 
now upon a good understanding with 
France, but they would find, that the 
tranquillity which prevailed would be only 
temporary in its-duration, He was per- 
suaded, from all the consideration which 
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he had been able to give to the whole po- 
litical system of Europe, that the good 
understanding, and the peaceful relations, 
which existed between France and Eng- 
land, would not last long; and that, when 
once interrupted, there would be no answer- 
ing for the tranquillity of Europe, or of the | 
world at large. He wished to ask the 
noble Earl, if the report was true, that the 
negotiations with regard to Belgium had 
been brought to a close? and if so, when 
it was the intention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to afford to that House the in- 
formation which it had a right to call for 
on the subject. Their Lordships had a 
right to call for all the papers relating to 
the negotiations, including the particularly 
lengthy and hastily written letter of Lord 
Ponsonby. That letter had evidently been 
written in a hurry; and though it had been 
panegyrised by the noble Earl, it was cer- 
tain, that if the sentiments of the Foreign 
Ministers in London had been canvassed 
on the subject, they would be found not to 
concur in that point with the noble Earl. 
Earl Grey said, that he was sure their | 
Lordships would excuse him from taking | 
any notice of the particular questions or | 
opinions which the noble Marquis had 
thought proper to bring under their Lord- | 
ships’ notice, either as regarded the con- | 
duct or the result of the ‘negotiations to | 
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stances. He hegged to repeat, that when- 
ever his Majesty’s Ministers thought it 
would be convenient and safe, with a view 
to the public interests, to communicate 
such information to Parliament, he had 
reason to believe that such a communica- 
tion would be made. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
after what had fallen from the noble Earl, 
he should content himself with expressing 
a hope, that the communication in ques- 
tion would not be long deferred. He 
would not give any notice of a motion now, 
reserving to himself the right to do so, at 
an early period, if the information which 
he required should not be communicated 
to the House by that time. 

Earl Grey begged to say, in reference 
to the question of the noble Marquis, in 
regard to the income settled upon an illus- 
trious individual, that a discussion on that 
point could not, with propriety, be raised. 
That income was settled upon the illustri- 
ous individual alluded to by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and over that settlement they had 
no power or control, and possessed no 
right to interfere with it. 


Lorp LigEUTENANTS oF COUNTIES 
(IRELAND). ] Viscount Melbourne moved, 
that this Bill be read a third time. 

The Earl of Wicklow begged to inquire 





which he had referred. When the discus- | of the noble Viscount, whether, in the ab- 
sion respecting those negotiations, for | sence of the Lord- lieutenants, the Vice- 
which the noble Marquis seemed so anxi- | lieutenants had the power given them by 
ous, and which he had in some degree an- | the Bill of appointing to commissions in 
ticipated that evening, should come on, he | the Militia? and whether the Deputy-lieu- 
should then be prepared to give a satisfac- tenant was to have a power, in the Lord- 
tory answer to any questions which might lieutenant’s absence, to exercise all his 
be put by the noble Marquis, regarding | functions ? 

those negotiations. The noble Marquis' Viscount Melbourne replied, that the 
had asked, whether it was the intention of | intention of the Bill was, to empower the 
his Majesty’s Government to communicate | Lord-lieutenants, in case of long absence, 
any information, as to what they had _ to appoint Vice- lieutenants to act in their 
done concerning these negotiations, and | | place. The noble Earl would see, that it 
the present state of them, to the House. | was necessary for the Vice-lieutenants to 
He had no difficulty in stating, in reply to | have the power to which his question re- 
that question, that it was very probable , ferred. They would have, in fact, all the 
that his Majesty would be advised, when- | power of the Lord-lieutenants. 

ever the confidential servants of theCrown| The Earl of Wicklow thought the 
could give such advice, without danger to | "answer of the noble Viscount satisfactory, 
the public interests, to communicate that | but apprehended it would be necessary to 
information to Parliament and the — alter the wording of the clause. 

which they had a right to expect. The! The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
discretion, however, as to the time for | had suggested the difficulty ; but his ob- 
communicating information of that kind, | ject was, that there should, at all times, 
he believed, was usually left with the | be some competent and responsible au- 
King’s Ministers, and was not interfered — present in every county, in case of 
with, unless under very special circum-! disturbance, He recommended his noble 
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friend to be satisfied with the responsibility 
of the Lord-lieutenants, as a sufficient 
security that they would not appoint Vice- 
lieutenants without necessity. If they 
were appointed permanently, as in the 
ease of a protracted absence of the Lord- 
lieutenant to attend Parliament, or for any 
other purpose, then they must necessarily 
have the power of appointing officers in 
the Militia. If they were only appointed 
for a short time, this power would not be 
necessary ; nor was it probable that the 
Vice-lieutenant would exercise it, as he 
would not be able to do so, without 
invading the authority, and encroaching 
upon the patronage of his superior. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from his noble 
friend, was disposed to acquiesce in the 
propriety of leaving these appointments in 
the discretion of the Lord-lieutenant; but 
all his other objections to the measure 
remained in full force. It was certainly 
a very strong measure, to give to his 
Majesty’s Government at once the patron- 
age of thirty-two important and dignified 
situations ; and he saw no hopes that they 
would appoint to these situations such 
persons as had been most distinguished 
for their loyalty. He was sorry that the 
Bill was pressed forward with so much 
hurry, and before certain Returns, which 
he had moved for, were laid on the Table. 
He contended, too, that unless a strong 
case were made out against the gover- 
nors of counties, and Custodes Rotulorum, 
they would be the most proper persons 
to be Lord-lieutenants. Political servility 
should be no recommendation. Such 
persons would have considerable influence 
over the elections, and over the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates. The latter would, 
of course, therefore, be selected from 
among those who entertained the same 
opinions as the Lord-lieutenants ; and the 
elections would also be determined as they 
might give the impulse. He had another 
objection to the measure. He feared it 
was intended to be the forerunner of 
another measure for abolishing the office 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and if he 
were sure that were the case, he should 
strongly oppose it. The abolition of that 
office would be one of the most fatal steps 
ever taken, and would tend more than 
any other that could be imagined to dis- 
sever Ireland from this country. 

Lord Farnham was sorry that the mea- 
sure was pressed to a third reading in its 
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present state, as, with a little more consi- 
deration, many of the imperfections of the 
Bill might have been corrected. The Bill 
did not give the same power to the Lord- 
lieutenants of Irish counties, as were pos- 
sessed by the Lord-lieutenants in England. 
By this distinction, the office in Ireland 
would be in some measure degraded ; and 
he doubted whether it would be so much 
an object of ambition as it was desirable 
to make it. From the construction of one 
clause, it appeared doubtful, whether the 
power of appointing the Colonels, as well 
as the other officers of the Militia, was 
meant to be conferred upon the Lord- 
lieutenants. That ought to be amended ; 
and the clause ought to be so worded as 
to leave no doubt that such a power was 
to be conferred on the Lord-lieutenants. 
The Bill, altogether, appeared to have 
been drawn up in rather a careless man- 
ner. If the noble Viscount would give 
him the opportunity, he would wilingly 
confer with hira, in the sincere desire of 
rendering the measure more complete and 
efficient than it then was. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he should not 
object to make the alteration proposed by 
the noble Lord, if it was the impression of 
their Lordships that it should be made. 
It certainly was intended to give that 
power to the Lord-lieutenants ; and if the 
clause was worded so as to make that 
doubtful, he had no objection to postpone 
the motion, and have that clause amended. 

The Duke of Wellington wished the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to have the power 
of objecting to appointments proposed by 
the Lord-lieutenants of counties. 

Third reading postponed. 


Bankruptcy Court. 


Bankruptcy Courr.] The Lord 
Chancellor, in introducing a Bill for the 
establishment of a new Bankruptcy Court, 
took occasion to state, that it was ex- 
actly the same measure in principle, and 
nearly the same in all its arrangements, 
with the Bill which he introduced for 
the same purpose in the late Parliament. 
As he had stated, he should, and as 
it became every one proposing an arrange- 
ment of so much importance, he had 
availed himself of the interval which had 
taken place, in consulting practitioners, 
both in the Courts of Equity, and the 
Common Law Courts, as to the details of 
the measure. The result was, that consi- 
derable improvements had been made inthe 
minute details. Of these, he should only 
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mention, that as, under the existing law, 
official assignees appointed by the court 
had very large powers, those powers were 
to be abridged, and the powers of as- 
signees, elected by the creditors, would be 
more accurately defined and determined. 
There were some merchants in the City— 
he would not say eminent merchants, but 
men of great respectability—who thought 
that a bankrupt’s affairs might be arranged 
without official assignees at all; but he 
(the Lord Chancellor) thought, that it was 
a great advantage to have some person to 
administer the funds of a bankrupt, in 
whom the Court might place confidence. 
He had only to add, that he should fix an 
early day for the further consideration of 
the Bill; and in order that their Lordships 
should, in the mean time, have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the 
details, he intended to move, that the Bill 
be printed. 

Lord Wynford had no intention of of- 
fering any opposition to the Bill, but 
hoped that full time would be allowed for 
inquiry. 

The Lord Chancellor said, full time 
should be allowed for the consideration of 
the Bill. 

Bill read a first time. 


Bankruptey Court. 
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Friday, July 15, 1831. 


MinuTEs.] Bills. Read a second time, Public Works (Ire- 
land). Read athird time, the Militia Ballot Suspension 
Bill. 

A Select Committee was re-appointed to inquire into the 
subject of Secondary Punishments. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord JoHn RussELL, 
of the Number of Electors in each of the Boroughs in 
schedule B, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Perrin, from Forty Shilling 
Freeholders of Ballriggan, for the Restoration of their 
Franchise. By Mr. Henry Howarp, from Inhabitant 
Householders of New Shoreham, in favour of Reform, 
By Mr. Hunt, from the Women of Cropper Street, Man- 
chester, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and against the 
Renewal of the East-India Company’s Charter. By Mr, 
Wixs, from the Female Baptists, for the Abolishment 
of Slavery. By Sir Rospert Bartxson, from the Belfast 
Sunday Sehool Union, in favour of the Grant to the Kil- 
dare Street Society, By Mr. Hanny Lytron BuLwer, 
from John Ashton, of Coventry, against the clause in the 
Reform Bill, relating to Rent paid half-yearly. By Sir 
Ricwarp Pui.wips, from the Corporation and Inhabitants 
of Tenby, to exclude Burgesses, created since the Dissolu- 
tion of the late Parliament, from Voting; and from the 
Merchants and Ship Owners of Milford, for the Repeal of 
the Stamp Duties on Marine Insurances. By Mr. Henry 
Howarp, from Henry Story, for Assistance to Emigrate 
to Canada. By Mr. Ryper, from Licensed Retailers of 
Beer at Ramsgate, Margate, Canterbury, and other places, 
for Alteration of the Hour to close their Houses. By Mr. 
Kemp, from Managers and Officers of Brighton Savings’ 
Bank, for an alteration of Act 9 George 4th. Cap. 92. 
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Kitpare-Street Socrery.|] Sir R. 
Bateson presented a Petition from the 
Ministers and Elders of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Province of Ulster, in favour 
of the Kildare-street Society. The pe- 
titioners expressed their regret that the 
House should have been solicited to with- 
hold or curtail the annual Grant, and 
asserted, that the persons who advised this, 
were not the enlightened and genuine 
friends of Ireland. The distracted state of 
the country was, in a great measure, to be 
attributed to the ignorance of the peasantry, 
which allowed them to become the dupes 
of designing and ambitious demagogues. 
The petitioners further stated, that the 
teachers in the schools established by the 
Kildare Street Society were partly Pro- 
testants, and partly Catholics, and the 
only thing insisted on was, that they should 
read the word of God without note or 
comment. The hon. Baronet added, that 
the petitioners represented 200 congre- 
gations, amounting in the aggregate to 
half a million of people. He eulogised 
in the warmest terms the conduct of the 
petitioners, and said, that the Province of 
Ulster had not cost one-twentieth part of 
the sum which other parts of Ireland had 
cost the country at large to maintain the 
public peace. 

Mr. Ruthven said, the hon. Baronet 
had stated this to be an important petition, 
but he wished the House to recollect, that 
the state of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ulster was different now to what it formerly 
was. A schism had taken place, and many 
of the most enlightened men had separated 
themselves from the synod, on account 
of a degree of intolerance exhibited by 
that body, which they could not approve 
of. The members of the Synod would 
be better occupied in reconciling the differ- 
ences among themselves, than in endea- 
vouring to extend the differences that un- 
fortunately prevailed between Protestants 
and Catholics. The Kildare Street Society 
had failed to produce the effects its best 
friendshad anticipated ; forall unprejudiced 
persons were of opinion, that it would 
rather impede than promote education, by 
maintaining the line of separation between 
Catholics and Protestants. It was matter 
of complaint, that great part of the funds 
of the Society were swallowed up by 
persons who went about making converts 
to Protestantism, and, under the title of 
Ministers, travelled through the country, 
with salaries of 300/. a vear. The cause 
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of education derived no advantage from 
such grants 

Mr. Sheil would rather rely upon the 
official Reports of that House than on the 
statements of interested parties. The 
Report of 1825, and a subsequent Report 
decided against the Society. He there- 
fore was of opinion, that it ought no 
longer to be supported by Parliamentary 
Grants. 

Sir Robert Bateson wished to add one 
word of reply to the hon. member for 
Downpatrick. He had accused the 
Synod of Ulster of bigotry, and of wishing 
to perpetuate religious feuds, and he had 
eulogized the remonstrants, or the party 
which had separated themselves, as being 
the most liberal and enlightened. The 
hon. Member would, he hoped, remember, 
that the latter constituted a very small 
proportion of the whole, and that many 
of them concurred with the Synod in being 
friendly to the principles of education 
pursued by the Kildare-street Society. 

Petition to be printed. 

Lord Castlereagh presented similar 
Petitions from Killala, and two other 
parishes in the county of Louth. He had 
been astonished to hear the philippic of 
the hon. member for Downpatrick. If 
that hon. Member examined the signatures 
. to these petitions, he would find there 
several of his most intimate friends. 
They were of opinion the Grant to the 
Society had been productive of immense 
benefit to the poor of Ireland; he agreed 
with them, and hoped the Grant would be 
continued. 

Mr. JZume said, he disapproved of the 
Grant, but made no charge against the 
directors of the Society. He objected, 
however, to the system of giving Protest- 
ants the superintendance of the education 
of Catholics. The latter felt that to be 
a stigma, and very naturally wished to be 
intrusted it with the education of their 
own children. 

Sir J. Newport had been strongly 
attached to the Society, but having changed 
his opinion, he would state his reasons 
for that change. He found the people 
were disinclined to have their children 
educated by the Society, from the circum- 
stance of the funds being placed in the 
hands of one particular party. That cir- 
cumstance rendered the Grant useless; 
there was no possibility of forcing educa- 
tion on those who were hostile to the 
teachers. Theonly way by which educa- 
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tion could be extensively diffused in Ire- 
land was, by placing the money granted 
by the public in the hands of the different 
bodies of religionists, or exclusively under 
the control of somebody appointed by the 
Government. 

Mr. Lefroy said, he must beg to re- 
mind the House that the Commissioners 
for education had reported, from the most 
undoubted evidence taken before them, 
that there was no foundation whatever 
for any charges of proselytism against the 
Society. The members undoubtedly in- 
troduced the Scriptures into their conrse 
of education, and if that constituted them 
a proselytizing Society, they were ob- 
noxious to the charge. They had not 
professed one principle and acted on 
another, for they avowed from the com- 
mencement of their labours, that this would 
be the basis of their operations. 

Mr. O’Connell had subscribed to the 
Society on the understanding that it should 
act upon a certain principle, and when he 
found it did not act upon that principle, he 
ceased to subscribe to it. He made no 
charge against the Society, but against 
its agents. The disturbances in Clare 
had been occasioned by children being 
forced to school by Mr. Synge, against the 
consent of their parents. The last par- 
ticle of Orange power was the Kildare 
Street Society, and he trusted it would 
speedily be abolished. The feeling of the 
Catholic Clergy was against it, for he 
had a petition, signed by twenty-six 
Catholic Prelates, to present, praying for 
the discontinuance of the Grant. He had 
several schools, in which were educated 
11,000 children. He should be glad of 
some assistance, but could obtain none, 
he did not place the Scriptures in children’s 
hands, because the Bible was a book 
that required the most mature judgment 
to understand it. 

Sir R. Bateson strongly condemned the 
spirit in which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had spoken. He solemnly denied the 
charge of persecution on the part of his 
friends in Ulster, or by those by whom he 
was now surrounded. He never heard a 
speech better calculated to fan the dying 
flame of religious animosity than that of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. J. E. Gordon.—I certainly had not 
intended, Sir, to trespass upon the attention 
of the House this evening, and I cannot 
but regret the circumstances which have 
rendered it necessary that J should do so. 
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The hon. member for Kerry will excuse 
my saying, that his reference to the dis- 
turbances in Clare was as injudicious as 
it was uncalled for; but of that reference 
I should have taken no notice, had he not 
coupled with the disturbances in question 
the name of Mr. Synge. Sir, I have the 
pleasure of Mr. Synge’s acquaintance, and 
I consider it an honour to be on terms 
of friendship with such an individual. 
Mr. Synge, Sir, is a gentleman of in- 
fluence and ‘property, who has sacrificed 
every comfort which his station in life 
could afford, for the object of promoting 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of those 
around him. He has established schools 
for the education of the ignorant, and 
in the defence and protection of these 
schools he has exposed himself to priestly 
malediction, and ruffianly vengeance. 
Yes, Sir, this individual, whose only of- 
fence was unconquerable perseverance in 
the righteous endeavour to diffuse the 
blessings of Scriptural education through 
his tenantry and neighbourhood, was way- 
laid by a band of assassins in open day, 
fired upon, and dangerously wounded, 
while his servant was murdered behind 
him. And for what offence? Just as I 
stated before: because he determined to 
persevere against the denunciations of an 
infuriated priesthood, in imparting the 
blessings of education to those around 
him. Sir, I hold in my hand a docu- 
ment which may cast a little light upon 
the origin of at Jeast that part of the dis- 
turbances in the county of Clare which 
I have just described. It appeared that 
some cattle belonging to one of Mr. 
Synge’s tenants were impounded for the 
non-payment of rent; and the House 
will now have an opportunity of drawing 
its own conclusions from what | am about 
to read. (Mr. Gordon then read the 
following document :—) 

“Patrick Donelly, give the bearer, John 
O’ Loughlin, his two cows, impounded by the 
notorious Bible-ranting Synge, of Carhue, on 
account of rent due to his landlord. But I 
believe the poor fellow’s stock was seized be- 
cause he would not permit the infernal tiend 
the Devil to seize the little ones with which 
God blessed him. 

“T promise you that O’Loughlin will deliver 
up to you the cows on the day of auction. 

‘*T am yours, 
“ John Murphy. 

“ Richmond, April 21, 1831. 


“To Patrick on Pound-keeper, Beg- 
gars’ Bridge.” 
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Here, then, a Roman Catholic Priest, and 
that no less a Priest than the celebrated 
Father Murphy of Corrofin—a name well 
known to this House—directly interfered 
with the course of the law, and command- 
ed the discharge of cattle impounded, not 
for the alleged offence of having withheld 
children from school, but for non-payment 
of the party’s rent. Now, Sir, I shall leave 
this House to decide in what sense Mr. 
Synge could be said to be the author of 
the disturbances in Clare, and also to infer 
the consequence of such language as I 
have just read, when addressed to the pas- 
sions of ignorant people by a Roman 
Catholic Priest. With respect to the 
alleged changes in the system of the Kil- 
dare Street Society, and the reasons why 
the hon. members for Kerry and Waterford 
withdrew from that Institution, I shall be 
very brief. Of the motives which influ- 
enced the secession of these and other hon. 
Members, I cannot, of course, profess to be 
a competent judge; but on questions of 
evidence and fact I do pretend to form an 
opinion. Now, what is the fact with re- 
gard to the alleged change of system in 
the Kildare Street Society? We have, Sir, 
before us the original constitution of the 
Society, and we have also before us 
the present constitution of the Society. 
Both, Sir, are embodied in _ official 
parliamentary documents, and if I find 
that they are identically and in every par- 
ticular the same, then I assert, that some 
other reason must be adduced by hon, 
Gentlemen in justification of their change 
of opinion, than a change in the Society’s 
constitution, But Sir, I not only deny, 
that any change has taken place in the 
constitution of the Society, I also deny 
that any change has taken place in the 
opinions of the Roman Catholic part of 
the population respecting the Society. 
That a change may have taken place in 
the opinions and policy of the priesthood 
is very probable, but I must protest against 
the doctrine, that the opinions and policy 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood are to be 
received as the opinions and feelings of the 
Roman Catholic people. They are, in 
many instances, totally different from each 
other, and should never be confounded to- 
gether. Those Gentlemen who can join 
the Society to-day and leave it to-morrow, 
may find it convenient to wheel about at 
the word of command, but in stating the 
fact to this House, they must be prepared 
with a better justification than alleged 
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changes, either in the constitution of the 
Society, or the sentiments of the people. 

Mr. Grattan attributed the outrage upon 
Mr. Synge to his conduct in regard to 
the education of the people He believed 
that gentleman to be a very worthy, and 
zealous, but mistaken man. His principles 
were of a most exclusive character. He 
dismissed any one of his labourers who did 
not send his children to the schools he had 
established. The outrage committed on 
him was caused by the great unpopularity 
of these proceedings. He attributed much 
of the odium in which the Kildare Street 
Society was held, to the conduct of its 
advocates. The characters of the gentle- 
men who directed the proceedings of the 
Society, and spoke at its meetings, had 
excited more ill will against it than it de- 
served. He could say for his own part, 
that having established schools he had 
received money from the Society, and 
much of it was left to his own disposal. 
Government should act upon the valuable 
report made by the Commissioners for 
education, by which it appeared, thata 
system of national instruction might be 
introduced. 

Mr. Protheroe would not vindicate the 
character of Father Murphy, except by 
saying, that he was an enthusiastic man, of 
warm feelings, who, he was convinced, 
would do nothing but what he considered 
conducive to the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of those under his charge. The 
hon. member for Dundalk spoke of the 
Catholic Clergy as if they were in England, 
among Protestants, but in Ireland they 
were of the same religion as the mass of 
the inhabitants. Two or three years since, 
he had visited the schools of Ireland, when 
he found those of the Kildare Street So- 
ciety generally shut up. He had been 
sorry to hear, that the reading of the Scrip- 
tures was objected to by the Catholics, who 
sent their children to schools much more 
uncomfortable than those belonging to the 
Society, where, however, they learned dili- 
gently and profitably. He had heard, 
when he was in the county of Clare of Mr. 
Synge and his conduct, and it was such, 
that if Catholics so conducted themselves 
towards Protestants in this country, their 
death would be inevitable. 

Mr. George Robinson said, that as far 
as the purposes of education went, he 
should not object to the grant of this 
Society; but from the spirit which had 
prevailed in the present discussion, and 
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the animosity that existed with respect to 
the mode of education adopted, he was led 
to believe, that the grant would do more 
harm than good. If the money was cal- 
culated to continue this irritation, he 
should be disposed to withhold the grant 
altogether, unless some arrangement could 
be made, that the Catholics should have 
the benefit of a portion of it. That 
body might be wrong, but it was absurd 
to throw away money to attempt to force 
a system of education upon them, which 
they did not approve of, and would not 
attend to. 


Mr. Petre implored hon. Gentlemen to 


defer going into the subject until it was 
regularly before the House, and then to 
discuss it in the true spirit of Christian 
charity. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell contended, that 
Mr. Synge had been guilty of persecution. 
He had turned a whole family out of its 
home, because the father refused to send 
his children to his schools. He must also 
defend the conduct and character of the 
rev. Mr. Murphy, the Catholic Priest 
alluded to, who was then on his death- 


bed. He was anxious for the welfare of 


his flock, zealous, and truly pious, and set 
such an example of Christian charity as 
the hon. member for Dundalk might ad- 
vantageously follow, and then there might 
be less religious dissension in Ireland. A 
memorial had been presented at the Castle 
of Dublin, against the conduct of Mr. 
Synge, which stated, that if his persecu- 
tions were not stopped, Clare would be 
thrown into a state of insurrection ; but 
Mr. Gregory, the Under Secretary at the 
time, was a near connexion of Mr. Synge, 
and nothing more had been heard of the 
memorial, 

Mr. Hunt said, a great struggle appeared 
to be going on as to who was to have the 
disposal of the money to be granted. He 
would act upon the old and vulgar, but 
true saying, that when two dogs were 
quarrelling for a bone, the only way to end 
the dispute was, to take it away from both. 

Mr. Sheil said, he should at the proper 
time prove, upon the evidence of the hon. 
member for Dundalk, that the system of 
the Kildare Street Society was at variance 
with the principles of the Roman Catholic 
religion. He was surprised that the hon. 
Member should assert, that he did not in- 
tend to speak on this subject, when he came 
prepared with such-an important document. 
The fact was, perhaps, that the hon, Mem- 
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ber was always ready, and always provided 
with ammunition taken from the Catholics. 
He came ready primed and loaded, and the 
smallest concussion made him go off as 
surely as a patent lock. His unpremedi- 
tated speeches were impromptus faits a 
loisir, and as the hon, Gentleman had now 
much leisure, his impromptus were always 
prepared before-hand, The whole question 
was one of fact, to be decided by evidence, 
and not by the reports which would be ob- 
scured by any display of sectarian zeal, 
He must say, in defence of the conduct of 
the Roman Catholic Priests, to whom their 
flocks were indebted for all the knowledge 
they possessed, and all the consolation 
they received, that there was no more 
zealous and more enlightened body of 
clergymen in the world. 

Colonel Evans had understood that the 
hon. member for Dundalk had been to Jre- 
land, and beenthereemployed in converting 
the people from the Catholic to the Protest- 
aut religion. That might be a very laudable 
employment, but it impeached his evidence 
and his judgment as a legislator on a ques- 
tion which concerned the merits of the 
two religions, 

Sir Richard Musgrave said, the Kildare 
Street Society was detested in the part of 
Ireland in which he resided, It was said, 
they did not attempt to proselytise, but 
their agents made Catholic children read 
the Bible, and then told them to find their 
religion in that. 

Mr. J. E. Gordon.—Sir, the hon, and 
gallant Member (Colonel Evans) has 
stated, that a report is afloat of my having 
been engaged in Ireland as a promoter of 
education and theological discussion ; and 
he thinks that this report, if true, is cal- 
culated to prejudice my evidence upon 
subjects connected with the education of 
that country. I really, Sir, cannot dis- 
cover the bearing which this report, whether 
true or false, has upon the subject of the 
present conversation, which, in as far as 
my testimony is concerned, is one of 
facts, and not opinion. But, Sir, in answer 
to the question of the hon. and gallant 
Member, I hesitate not to acknowledge, 
that I have spent several of the best years 
of my life in the promotion of scriptural 
education in Ireland, not as the agent of 
any particular institution, but as the un- 
paid and unprompted advocate of the 
highest interests of that country. Yes, 
Sir, it is perfectly true, that I have travelled 
through the length and breadth of Ireland, 
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promoting and advocating the principles 
which | profess. It was my privilege to 
do so, and the information which. it has 
brought within my reach is, I conceive, a 
good and sufficient reason why, in the 
judgment of this House and this country, 
a much greater weight should attach to 
my testimony on such subjects, than can 
with justice be allowed to the opinions of 
hon, Members who are utterly ignorant 
both of Ireland and Irish education. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped the hon. member 
for Dundalk would not get credit for his 
testimony in Ireland, for he approached no 
part of that country that he did not aug- 
ment the previous religious dissention, 
If he was not paid for his labour, that was 
no excuse; he had done the mischief gra- 
tuitously, and found his reward in pro- 
moting strife and discord, 

Lord Castlereagh moved, that the petition 
should be printed. He had not provoked 
this discussion by any observation in pre- 
senting it. He regretted, that the hon. 
and learned member for Kerry had uttered 
expressions calculated to increase the flame 
of discord which had so long blazed in 
unhappy Ireland. 

Mr. O’ Connell disclaimed the patronage 
which assumed a right to judge and to 
lecture him, and judged wrongly, He had 
not addressed himself to the noble Lord, 
but to those who had been persecutors, and 
would, he was afraid, continue to be per- 
secutors if they were not controlled, 

Sir Robert Bateson said, he knew no 
hon, Gentleman who would condescend to 
be a persecutor, but it was a duty they all 
owed their country, to endeavour to pro- 
mote the reading of the Scriptures. He 
could assert, that Catholic parents had 
been persecuted by their priests, and 
denied the comforts of religion on their 
death- beds, for not withdrawing their chil- 
dren from the Catholic schools. ‘This was 
the only persecution he knew of, 

Petition to be printed, 


PanLIAMENTARY ReForm — Bini 
FOR EnGLanp—CommMirree—Fourtu 
Day.] Lord John Russell moved the 
Order of the Day for the House to resolve 
itself intoa Committee on the Reform Bill. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee, Mr. Spring Rice in the Chair. 

The hon. Gentleman having put the 
first Clause after the preamble, “ That 
each of the boroughs enumerated in Sche- 
dule A (annexed to the Bill) shall cease, 
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after the end of this present Parliament, 
to return any Member or Members to serve 
in Parliament.” 

Sir Andrew Agnew rose, to propose the 
Amendment, of which he had given pre- 
vious notice, which he could do with great 
propriety as a friendof the measure, having 
voted for the disfranchisement. He con- 
ceived it would be easy to introduce thesame 
system, in an improved form, with respect 
to England, as now existed in Wales and 
Scotland, as far as the boroughs included 
in schedule A of the Bill were concerned. 
The hon. Baronet moved, that after the 
word “shall,” line thirteen in the clause, 
there be inserted, instead of the present 
words, the following, “‘ have a share in 
the election of a Member or Members to 
Parliament in such manner as shall here- 
inafter be provided.” The object he pro- 
posed by his Amendment was, to give 
those boroughs a share in electing Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, instead of de- 
priving them altogether of the franchise. 
The details which the proposition would 
make requisite to be introduced into the 
Bill, might be considered after that was 
assented to. 

Mr. Weyland seconded the Amendment. 
He complained of the crude nature of 
many of the details of the Bill, though he 
approved of the principle, which he would 
have carried into effect in a different man- 
ner. He was disposed to sacrifice such 
boroughs as had no voters, or only very 
few ; but all that could muster up a decent 
consistency he would preserve. Disfran- 
chisement was, as much as possible, he 
thought, to be avoided, and as, by the 
combination of boroughs into districts, 
most of the good intended by the present 
measure could be effected, he thought 
that the elective franchise of the boroughs 
mentioned in schedule A might be so ex- 
tended as to meet the object of the Bill, 
without absolutely disfranchising them. If 
the Ministers were able to show, that the 
disfranchisement of these boroughs was 
necessary, he should be ready to sacrifice 
them ; but he had not heard any argument 
that was sufficient to convince him of that. 
If these boroughs were to be given up, let 
it at least be for the public good ; but in 
his opinion, according to the plan now 
proposed, it would only be exchanging one 
set of boroughs for another. He thought 
that there were thirty boroughs in the 
schedule A which might be given up; but 
the remainder were clearly open to the 
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plan of the hon. member for Wigtonshire. 
He should support that in preference to 
total disfranchisement. There were some 
boroughs, retained, too, without sufficient 
reason, and, indeed, without any rea- 
son whatever, up to a short period, when 
a document was laid on the Table, show- 
ing that these places had suddenly and 
miraculously increased in the number of 
their houses paying rates. They now had 
upwards of 300 such houses, though before 
they had not twenty. That was not, in 
his opinion, fair, though it was miraculous. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by saying, 
that great care ought to be taken, in get- 
ting rid of one set of close boroughs, 
not to create another. The plan to be 
followed ought to be one which would 
permanently insure a fair system of Repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson expressed sur- 
prise at the speech which the hon. Mem- 
ber had just delivered against the Bill be- 
fore the House, who, although he had 
voted for it on the second reading, now 
came down with a complete new Reform 
Bill of his own, and took the opportunity, 
strangely enough, of propounding it in the 
Committee. The hon. Baronet’s Amend- 
ment was, not to disfranchise at all, while 
the plan of his seconder would disfran- 
chise very considerably : but the Amend- 
ment could not be agreed to, asthe House, 
both on the second reading, and by the 
vote of last night, had decided that there 
ought to be disfranchisement, which should 
be as extensive as schedule A. If the vote 
of last night meant any thing, it meant that 
schedule A should be proceeded with ; 
but now this Amendment proposed the 
adoption of an entirely new course. The 
schedule A had been formed on the prin- 
ciple, that not one of the boroughs con- 
tained in it could form a constituency 
sufficient to entitle it to Representation ; 
and therefore no arrangement that could 
be made under the proposed Amendment 
could raise it to that privilege. One of 
the remarkable parts of the hon. Baronet’s 
plan of contributory boroughs was, that 
he included in his plan Beeralston, in 
which there was not asingle 10/. house; and, 
on looking at the return, it appeared there 
were three boroughs with only one 10/. 
house, three with two, and one without 
Now the hon. Baronet 
would disfranchise none; the hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, would disfranchise thirty 
boroughs—but, by the return, it appeared 
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that there were twenty boroughs which 
together contained but ninety-four houses, 
and yet returned forty Members, of those 
included in schedule A. With respect to 
the disfranchising clauses, he thought 
them excellent, considered by themselves, 
and without reference to any other parts of 
the Bill. Hetrusted that Government would 
not depart from-the census of 1821, which 
was made impartially, and when there was 
no inducement to swell out the numbers or 
the wealth of the various boroughs, as was 
the case at present. He denied, that the 
principle of the Bill was, to cut down one 
class of boroughs in order to give the fran- 
chise to another ; the principle was, to ex- 
tinguish them, for the purpose of purifying 
and correcting the Representation. He 
should therefore oppose the Amendment, 
as destructive of the principle of the Bill. 

Sir A. Agnew said, the plan he held in 
his hand, and on which the hon. Member 
had been pleased to comment, was merely 
intended to show the effect of the plan pro- 
posed by Government. He had prepared 
it during the last session, to have a bird’s- 
eye-view of the whole subject. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that as the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet went, 
at least, to preserve some vestige of 
constitutional rights, he felt that it was 
incumbent on him to vote for it, in pre- 
ference to the total disfranchisement 
of the small boroughs, which Ministers 
projected. He was decidedly opposed to 
the disfranchisement of any place what- 
soever. Under the existing system there 
was universal suffrage of classes, though 
not of individuals; and there were, by 
some means or other, regular or irregular, 
a free Parliament, and a Representation of 
all interests. He was glad to see, that 
the hon. Baronet had brought the map 
with him, which was handing about the 
House;—the change was there shewn to 
be geological. It was a transfer of the 
franchises of the ancient castles of Eng- 
land to the district of coal—the popula- 
lation and activity which, in early times, 
existed in one part of England, had trans- 
ferred itself to another, and that popula- 
tion most reasonably demanded to take 
its place in the direct Representation of the 
State. The Ministers had brought in 
their Bill on that principle—had put it 
before the people of England, and it had 
been accepted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. These districts, therefore, must be 
included; and to bring them in, without 
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increasing the numbers of the House to a 
degree in which it would be impossible 
that business could proceed, other inter- 
ests, however aggrieved, must give way. 
On this ground he would have conceded 
the taking away from the smaller boroughs 
one of their Members, but with any refer- 
ence to the safety or stability of the State— 
to the justice due to individual rights— 
to the fair representation of all the interests 
of the community, of the low as well as of 
the high, he could not consent to such 
a sweeping and total disfranchisement. 
He} must deeply regret, that his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers had not availed themselves 
of the great constitutional knowledge of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Knaresborough, in which case they 
would have made a very different Bill, in- 
stead of intrusting to a new-made Lord 
the arrangement of a carbonaro-reforma- 
tion. As it was, the Ministerial scheme 
rested on no one distinct principle, and 
would, probably, in the end, satisfy no- 
body. _He did not object to Reform, 
but Ministers, anxious to promote a 
sweeping Reform, had brought in a Bill 
which rested on no distinct principle. He 
believed the boroughs, as they were a 
very ancient so they were a very use- 
ful and important part of the Constitu- 
tion, and borough Members he considered 
to be the most consistent and independ- 
ent people in the House. He had seen 
the county Members—the pattern Mem- 
bers, as they were called—truckling to 
every Ministry. It was necessary, in his 
opinion, for the well-being of the country, 
to have a set of Gentlemen in that House 
who were not dependent on the people, 
and who were under no necessity to 
go with every stream and current of 
public opinion. When he saw in the me- 
tropolis a set of Benthamites and West- 
minster philosophers—a set of men whom 
he believed were regarded with contempt 
and scorn by the whole world, or at least 
by all the best part of human society— 
when he saw them advertising for votes 
and for Members of that House, making 
themselves into a Central Committee to 
control and regulate the Representation of 
the people—when he saw all that obtaining 
in this metropolis, he must confess, that he 
wished to preserve the boroughs, as a 
means of having some independent Mem- 
bers in the House; and he thought he 
might claim for them the merit of having 
done good service to the State. He was 
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willing to extend the franchise ; he was 
not one of those who wished it curtailed ; 
he wished it extended to all classes; and 
he thought one of the evils of the proposed 
system, as of the present system, was, that 
it was a system of exclusion, and did not 
take in all classes. He should not object 
to vote for schedule B, preserving to cer- 
tain boroughs one Member; he should 
have no objection to see the boroughs now 
placed in schedule A transferred to sche- 
dule B, but he would vote against the en- 
tire disfranchisement of any one place. 
Lord Althorp meant to confine the few 
observations he should address to the Com- 
mittee entirely to the question before it. 
The principle of the hon. Baronet’s Motion 
was, that it was improper to disfranchise 
any of the boroughs. From that princi- 
ple he completely differed, and thought it 
was most desirable to disfranchise the 
nomination boroughs. They were con- 
trary to the principles of the Constitution, 
and tended to make the people dissatisfied 
with, and dislike the Representation. They 
thought, and justly thought, that Mem- 
bers were returned who ought not to sit in 
that House as Representatives of the peo- 
ple, and he therefore differed entirely from 
the hon. Baronet, who thought the bo- 
roughs for which such Members were re- 
turned ought not to be disfranchised. The 
hon, Gentleman who spoke last, differed 
from him, inasmuch as that hon. Gentle- 
man would half disfranchise some bo- 
roughs, but would not wholly disfran- 
chise any one. The hon. Baronet’s Mo- 
tion was not, in point of fact, against 
disfranchisement ; for it would take away 
the power of returning Members for some 
boroughs, which would be tantamount to 
a disfranchisement. The proposition of 
the hon. Baronet was, to unite two or three 
nomination boroughs together, and allow 
them to return one Member. He then 
would make the return of that Member 
depend, not on the people, but on a little 
society of boroughmongers. The propo- 
sition would not give tothe people of Eng- 
land any increase of Representatives; but 
would tend to make the proprietors of bo- 
roughs form a union amongst themselves, 
leaving to them, when they did so unite, 
the power of nominating Members to that 
House. He could not agree, therefore, to 
the proposition of the hon. Baronet. 
His plan was contrary to the principle of 
the Bill. The nomination boroughs were 
not agreeable to the principles of the Con- 
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stitution, and ought to be disfranchised. 
The proposition of the hon. Member who 
had seconded the Motion, and who had 
voted for the second reading of the 
Bill, was inconsistent with his conduct on 
the former occasion. But he had himself 
brought forward a plan of Reform which 
proceeded on a new principle, and was, in 
fact, a new Bill altogether. It might dis- 
franchise one or two places; but it went 
altogether against the principle of the mea- 
sure before the House. It was a compli- 
cated plan, and he would not then discuss 
it. Though explained by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, it was not before the House, and 
the House was not then called on to choose 
between that plan and the plan of the 
King’s Government. The question before 
them was, would they accept or reject the 
proposition of the hon, Baronet? and he 
should vote against that 

Sir A. Agnew explained that, by his 
plan, the nomination boroughs would be 
thrown open : and he was disposed to deny 
the right of the Government to destroy 
altogether long-existing privileges. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn understood, that the 
question of the nomination boroughs was 
settled and decided last night, and there- 
fore ought not to be renewed. ‘The noble 
Lord, however, said, that the nomination 
boroughs ought to be disfranchised. If 
that were the principle of the Bill, he 
wished to know what was the distinction 
between the boroughs in schedule A, and 
in schedule B? Was Woodstock, then, a 
nomination borough, and was Malmesbury 
not? The boroughs in schedule B might 
be nomination boroughs as well as those in 
schedule A, and yet they were not dis- 
franchised. Even boroughs, of which the 
delinquency had been proved over and 
over again, were not disfranchised. For 
example, there was Penryn, which was to 
be united to Falmouth, and not to lose its 
Members. If the principle of disfranchise- 
ment were admitted, and if the boroughs 
complained of were most worthy of dis- 
franchisement, why should not Penryn, 
which was so corrupt, be disfranchised ? 
It was said, that they were to be cured by 
the infusion of the 10J. voters, from the 
neighbouring places. He would not then 
enter into the argument, but he would ask, 
whether it was not likely that they would 
still be corrupt—whether, in fact, it had not 
been the case, that this class of people had 
been the most uniformly corrupt? But 
if the 10/. qualification were such a puri- 
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fier, might it not be equally applied to all 
boroughs? Why, for example, should a 
borough with a burgage tenure, and con- 
taining 1,900 inhabitants, not be pre- 
served, and the franchise shared with 102. 
voters? He believed that the effect of 
the Bill would be, to turn many boroughs, 
which were now open, into close boroughs ; 
and where the franchise was extended, he 
wished that the 107. voters might exercise 
their rights as well as the burgage tenure 
holders of Knaresborough had exercised 
theirs through a great many years. In 
many cases, he believed, that towns con- 
nected with boroughs, and the neighbour- 
hoods in which they were situated, had 
benefitted by their having the franchise ; 
and when it was said, that the voters of 
such boroughs were too few, the obvious 
remedy was,to unite them with the neigh- 
bourhood, or open them to a more nume- 
rous body of voters. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then referred to a letter written by 
Lord Milton to the freeholders of North- 
ampton, and said he agreed with that 
noble Lord, that influence was most bene- 
ficial, and where it existed, it was a check 
on both parties. He did not know a more 
desirable thing than that young men of 
property should be, in some measure, de- 
pendent on a numerous and respectable 
body of voters; and aconnection between 
such a body, and men of property, was a 
safeguard to both, and an inducement for 
both to conduct themselves with propriety. 
There was, he believed, no instance of 
misconduct in such parties which was not 
followed by a loss of confidence. 

Mr. Alderman Venables thought the 
motion was calculated to impede the pro- 
gress of a Bill, which, if not perfect, yet 
had given more general satisfaction, and 
won the affections of the people of Eng- 
land in a greater degree, than any Bill 
which he ever remembered. It was ob- 
jected to the supporters of the Bill, that 
they were not open to argument, because 
they were pledged to the Bill. He ad- 
mitted that he was pledged to the Bill, 
and the principles of the Bill having been 
before both him and his constituents, he 
had expressed his adhesion to those prin- 
ciples in their presence. He did not see 
the impropriety of that, when the King 
had appealed to the sense of the people ; 
on the contrary, he thought that when 
the candidates came before the people on 
such an occasion, they ought to be re- 
quired to express an opinion, and give a 
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pledge. There was, he believed, no time 
of excitement when such a practice had 
not prevailed—when pledges had not been 
asked, and when pledges had not been given. 
That was particularly the case for many 
years in respect of the Catholic Question ; 
and he could say, that on coming before 
a constituency on that question, he had 
preferred retiring to abandoning his prin- 
ciples. It was said, that the Government, 
too, was pledged to this measure ; so that 
it was now made a reproach to the Re- 
formers that they were all agreed. The 
great difficulty for many years was, that 
the reformers were not agreed on any 
plan. They were always told, that it would 
be time enough to discuss the question of 
Reform when the reformers were agreed 
amongstthemselves; and when they brought 
forward such a plan, Parliament might 
entertain the question. That was the 
most successful argument that was urged 
against Reform for twenty-five years. 
Gentlemen were very ingenious in finding 
fault with this measure ; but why did they 
not bring forward some other plan—or 
why, though they now professed them- 
selves reformers, had the country never 
heard of their wishes till the present plan 
of his Majesty’s Government was brought 
forward? The noble Lord who brought 
in this Bill brought forward a motion for 
Reform in 1822, the purport of which was 
to declare, that the present state of the 
Representation of Parliament required the 
most serious consideration. That motion 
was negatived by a large majority, 164 
persons voting for it, and 269 voting 
against it. The second time it was brought 
forward, 280 voted against it, and 179 for 
it. The last time it was submitted to the 
House was in 1826, and then 247 voted 
against it, and only 120 forit. Then it 
was said, that the Representation did not 
require any alteration, and certainly the 
state of the votes showed that it had re- 
trograded in that House; but had it re- 
trograded in the country? Year after 
year its adherents in the country had in- 
creased, and now the Members of that 
House said, that they had no objection to 
give Representatives tolarge towns. But 
why had they not supported that proposi- 
tion when it was brought forward? They 
had resisted it—they had resisted every 
attempt to improve the Representation, 
till at length came the vote on the East 
Retford case, which the whole country 
said was too bad, and which, he believed, 
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had done more to damage that House in 
the estimation of the country than any 
other measure. Being disposed to give 
his hearty support to the Bill, he should 
resist the Motion. 

Sir John Malcolm was surprised at the 
Ministers and their supporters, objecting 
to this Motion, and objecting to all dis- 
cussion, as tending to provoke delay. 
They were sure of their enormous major- 
ity, and ought not to be otherwise than 
desirous to give every part of the Bill the 
fullest consideration. Why should not 
the people be satisfied not only concern- 
ing the general question, but on all the 
details, which he considered to be most 
important in their effects on the interests 
of individuals? It was something new 
to him if the interest of 100 persons was 
not as dear to that House as the interest 
of 100,000. A due observance of pre- 
scriptive rights was the great conservative 
principle of society. He knew of nothing 
which he should like less to see let loose on 
society—not even a tyrant who carried 
devastation over the land—than those 
philosophic theories which some persons 
had conceived, and which went to do 
away all prescriptive rights, and appeal 
only to the expediency of the moment. He 
did not accuse Ministers of entertaining 
any such theories; they had, no doubt, 
carefully examined the question, and were 
seriously convinced, that the Representa- 
tion required amendment. They ought, 
however, to allow every part of the question 
to be patiently discussed, and be guided 
by arguments—not by popular passion— 
which could not last for ever. They 
themselves would regret deeply, should 
they allow any part of the Bill to be set- 
tled, except by reason. There was not a 
single clause in it which did not deserve 
a long and close examination; and he 
would not admit, that the details were 
agreed to, because the principle was car- 
ried. He did not care for the pledges that 
had been given; he had given none; and 
he would rather be as he was, than the 
Colleague of the worthy Alderman. He 
depended on no man. The Duke of North- 
umberland, whom he was accused of 
representing, was a nobleman who took a 
deep interest in the welfare of India; and 
if he were placed in that House, it was for 
no other purpose but because it was sup- 
posed he might benefit India. He wished 
that country to be represented, and as 
long as he had life and health, he would 
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devote himself to its service. He professed 
himself a friend to popular elections, 
which he regarded as the safety-valve of 
the Constitution. He did not wish to re- 
strict popular elections; for, he repeated, 
that an election every five or seven years 
was a safety-valve to the Constitution. 
Gentlemen might smile—they might 
frown—he was too old a man, though a 
young Member of Parliament, to be in- 
timidated by the latter, or intoxicated by 
the former. The hon. Baronet concluded, 
by expressing his determination to support 
the amendment of the hon. member for 
Wigton. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he had hitherto 
thought it better to leave the discussion to 
abler hands, and to those who had not 
had previous opportunities of speaking on 
the question of Reform, and should have 
done so on the present occasion, but that 
he wished to state his motives for support- 
ing the proposition of the hon. Baronet. 
In doing that he would not follow the 
wilful deviations of the worthy Alderman, 
and enter into the general question, dis- 
cussing the propriety of pledges, and the 
history of the divisions in that House. He 
had heard many doubts expressed upon 
last night’s decision, but he thought it 
was perfectly clear, and left the House 
free to follow its own course on this occa- 
sion, for the question then was simply, 
whether the House would dispose of these 
boroughs as a class, and on the principles 
of the Government? Although he agreed 
with many of the hon. Gentlemen around 
him, on the subject of the defects and 
bad consequences of the measure then 
before the House, yet he differed from 
them on one point—namely, the power 
which Parliament possessed to alter or 
amend the system of Representation. 
He believed, notwithstanding all he had 
heard on the subject of vested rights, 
and corporation privileges, that Parlia- 
ment possessed the right, if it had the 
will, to model those institutions as it 
thought proper. He did not deny the 
power and right of Parliament to disfran- 
chise. He respected the opinions of 
those who did; but he thought the Act 
of Henry 6th, which restricted frecholders 
to 40s., was enough to decide the question, 
as well as the bill which accompanied the 
act of Catholic Emancipation; but, 
while he conceded this to the supporters 
of the Bill, he must, before he agreed to 
make any alteration, be conyinced of its 
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necessity ; and there he was at issue with 
them. He had heard a great deal of the 
unanimous demand of the people, but, he 
confessed, that all he had yet met with 
was mere popular clamour ; and until he 
saw the demand for Reform assume some- 
what more of the shape of real public 
opinion, he must take leave to deny, that 
the general voice of the rational and in- 
telligent of the inhabitants of this country 
was in favour of such an extensive mea- 
sure of Parliamentary Reform. He did 
not think there was a necessity for Reform, 
partly because the Members of close 
boroughs could never enable a Govern- 
ment to stand for any length of time 
against public opinion, although they 
sometimes usefully counteracted popular 
clamour, and partly because public opinion 
operated efficaciously in the present Par- 
liament. The House having, however, 
sanctioned, by a considerable majority, 
the proposal for some change in the Re- 
presentation, it now became their duty to 
consider how that change might be most 
beneficially effected; and he certainly 
thought that the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet (the member for Wigton) was 
the most defensible, in theory as well as 
the least dangerous in practice, which 
had yet been submitted to the House. It 
had the advantage of being supported by 
the precedent of Bassetlaw, and other 
places, in the case of laying the right of 
voting open to the Hundreds. The same 
system, too, had been adopted in Scotland, 
where the burghs were separate and in- 
dependent before the Union ; but Parlia- 
ment united them rather than destroy 
them. But in this very Bill the House 
had only to look at Wales, where the 
Government had recognized and arranged 
a system of this precise sort; and 
where, when the case was examined, 
it was found, that a number of bo- 
roughs below the standard of schedule 
A were joined together. Thus, Aberyst- 
with, Lampeter, and Adpar, were to share 
the right of franchise with Cardigan, al- 
though, if these places had been situated in 
England, and possessed the right of return- 
ing Members, they had so small a popula- 
tion they must have been disfranchised. 
He found, too, that the same plan was 
adopted in Cumberland; where Work- 
ington and Whitehaven, at eight or ten 
miles distance, were joined together. Such 
was the case also with Deal, and Sand- 
wich, and Walmer, which he believed was 
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below the standard, but which had been 
put together. With respect to the close- 
ness of these boroughs also, when united, 
it must be recollected that they would no 
longer exist as corporations, or with 
burgage-tenures or out-voters, but would 
be opened to the householders of ten 
pounds, of which there would be more in 
many cases than in the Welsh list of 
schedule F. The noble Lord who in- 
troduced the Bill had dwelt much on 
the pernicious effects of influence and of 
nomination. By adopting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet, all fear of do- 
mination, corruption, or corporation in- 
fluence, would be dispelled, while they 
would at the same time avoid all danger- 
ous or questionable innovations. He 
would therefore support the Amendment. 
He would not detain the House longer 
than to say, that he was aware of the im- 
putations of direct interest to which 
persons speaking under his circumstances 
were exposed on this question, but that 
such suspicions should never deter him 
from taking what he believed to be the 
best course for the country. He wished 
to God, that he could sacrifice his own 
interests to save the country from those 
consequences of this Bill which the Minis- 
ters might, as well as himself, live long 
enough to rue, though at present they seem- 
ed neither to comprehend nor to fear them, 

The Lord Advocate, after explaining to 
the House the understanding which had 
been come to with respect to the first 
clause of the Bill, proceeded to contend, 
that, as they had agreed to that clause 
which pronounced the boroughs in sche- 
dule A to be disfranchised, and as they 
had negatived the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Montgomery to postpone that 
clause, as well as the motion of the right 
hon. Baronet in opposition to the disfran- 
chisement of the boroughs, they were now 
precluded from entertaining the motion of 
the member for Wigton, that the boroughs 
should be united. If he understood the 
meaning of the vote which the House had 
already come to, it was this—that all the 
boroughs enumerated in schedule A should 
be totally disfranchised, save those which 
might be able to prove themselves pos- 
sessed of a certain population; and if so, 
then he would ask, how could they stultify 
that vote, by declaring now that these 
same boroughs might be either united for 
the purposes of Representation, or thrown 
open to the hundreds? If it was the 
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object of the Bill to © oy nomination 
boroughs, he woulc aow the plan of 
the hon. Baronet .vuld effect it? The 
noble Lord who introduced that Bill had 
stated, that there were two kinds of no- 
mination boroughs—one class so incurably 
corrupt, that no infusion of popular Re- 
presentation could possibly render them 
independent; and another class, which, 
although at present under corrupt influ- 
ence, would, from being thrown open to a 
numerous constituency, be enabled to ex- 
ercise the elective franchise, so as to speak 
the opinions of the people. The schedule 
A contained all those boroughs which had 
in them so much of corruption that no 
infusion of popular Representation could 
possibly mitigate their virus. It was in 
vain to suppose, that by any union of in- 
terests, or throwing open of boundaries, 
any beneficial change could be effected in 
them. As well might they hope to make 
a perfect man by the union of a number of 
ungrown babies, as expect that the junc- 
tion of the rotten boroughs would give a 
sound and wholesome constituency. He 
knew something of the effect of giving 
boroughs for the purpose of Representa- 
tion—and _ he had some experience of the 
manner in which the interests were por- 
tioned out, so that A should have the no- 
mination this turn, and B the next; and 
he would tell the House, that although 
they might succeed in neutralising op- 
posing interests, that would not be a Re- 
presentation of the people. Their object 
was to diminish corrupt influence, and that 
he could assure them, was not the way in 
which it could be effected. The hon. Ba- 
ronet seemed to have a great veneration 
for ancient institutions. He could assure 
him, that no one had a greater veneration 
for these institutions than he had: but he 
apprehended that much misapprehension 
prevailed with respect to their importance. 
They had been told, that by the altera- 
tions proposed in the borough system, they 
were breaking down the Constitution of 
Old England; the fact being, that it ap- 
peared from all the ancient writers on the 
Constitution, that at different periods of 
our history the elective franchise had been 
conferred on certain boroughs, and that 
certain other boroughs had ceased to 
exist. The changes made by the Bill had, 
therefore, a constitutional foundation. The 
proposition of the hon, Baronet, to unite 
several boroughs, was an innovation on the 
principle of the Bill, and could not, there- 
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fore, be adopted by the friends of the 
measure. 

Mr. Croker said, that after the speech 
and line of argument of the learned Lord, 
he hoped they should hear no further ac. 
cusations against hon. Members at that 
(the Opposition) side of the House, for 
protracting the Debate, The learned Lord 
had himself taken the course of which 
others had been accused—of recapitulat- 
ing arguments that had been already re- 
futed, and of debating on principles al- 
ready disposed of. The first part of the 
learned Lord’s Speech consisted of a de- 
claration that he would make no speech 
at all, as he was anxious to savetime; but 
then the learned Lord entered into a dis- 
cussion of what, according to his own show- 
ing, had been twice disposed of; and 
with great ingenuity, and great ability, he 
told the House what every Member who 
had attended the Debates must have known 
as well as himself. No doubt the speech 
of the learned Lord was an excellent 
speech ; but it was any thing but a speech 
calculated to save time. At least, it did 
not come up to the notion which he (Mr. 
Croker) bal: of saving time. Had they 
now arrived at the fourth night of the 
Committee to so little purpose ?—had 
they now come to the fourth night of the 
Committee, he repeated, to so little pur- 
pose, that the noble Lord did not know 
what they were about? He owned he was 
surprised at one possessing the critical 
acuteness of the learned Lord—for if he 
had not much parliamentary experience, 
he had an acuteness of understanding and 
an extent of intelligence possessed by few 
men—but he owned he was surprised, that 
the learned Lord should not know the 
meaning of the two votes to which they 
had come on the preceding evenings. If 
the learned Lord did not know, he would 
tell him. There were three great princi- 
ples to be decided in this Bill. The first 
was, whether the enfranchisement should 
take precedence of disfranchisement. This 
had been decided, it was true; and the 
noble Lord referred to the present Amend- 
ment, and the discussion upon it, as to a 
matter already decided. But had this any 
relation whatever to the question whether 
there should be a union of boroughs? Was 
not the essence of the motion of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. C, W. Wynn), that sche- 
dule C should take precedence of A and 
B, this—that disfranchisement was arbi- 
trary and doubtful, and might depend on 
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the extent to which enfranchisement was 
carried? This was the first question, and 
the House decided that enfranchisement 
should not take the precedence. What 
was the next question? It was that moved 
by his right hon. friend, (Sir R. Peel) who 
certainly was the best judge of his own 
motion and its object; and when the 
hon. Baronet (Sir A. Agnew), who voted 
with Ministers against the amendment of 
his right hon. friend (Sir Robert Peel) 
asked his right hon. friend, before the 
division, whether, by voting against him on 
that amendment, he should preclude him- 
self from moving the Amendment now 
before the Committee, the answer was, that 
his Amendment would still be open, which- 
ever way he voted. This showed the 
understanding, at least at that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House, as to the distinct 
character of the two Amendments. The 
House was at that time about todecide whe- 
ther there should be any disfranchisement. 
It had decided thatthere should, but it had 
not decided to what extent that disfran- 
chisement should go. It had not said 
what boroughs should be disfranchised, in 
the whole or in part. The second division, 
then, only established that the general 
principle should take place, but it went no 
further. The motion of the hon. Baronet, 
then before the Committee, was only a co- 
rollary to that principle. It went thus far 
—that the disfranchisement should not be 
ofthe general and sweeping character con- 
templated by the Bill, but that, in certain 
cases, there should be an union of the bo- 
roughs; and unless they went on some 
such principle, it was impossible they 
could make any progress in the Bill. But 
the learned Lord called this a revival of the 
discussion on the general principle of the 
Bill, and called it a debating of that prin- 
ciple at every turn. He would appeal 
to the candour of the nobie Lords oppo- 
site, and ask, whether this question about 
the union of the boroughs was not a new 
question ? The learned Lord was, however, 
pleased to term it a strange, unprecedent- 
ed, and fantastical scheme ; but, whatever 
there was strange, unprecedented, and fan- 
tastical in the scheme, belonged not to 
the hon. Baronet, but to the Bill intro- 
duced by his Majesty’s Ministers; for if 
the hon. Baronet could have postponed his 
Amendment to a few clauses farther in the 
Bill, he would have found the same prin- 
ciple adopted. He would have found a 
union of boroughs and adjoining places. 
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He would have found Sandwich included 
Deal; Penryn included Falmouth; and 
so on with the other unions of the same 
kind. All the hon. Baronet would have to 
do would be, to put his opinions in sche- 
dule C of the Bill of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and from this strange, unprecedented 
and fantastical scheme would forth come 
the ground-work of the happiness of the 
nation—the hope of the people—the sure 
foundation of the prosperity of England. 
The learned Lord, in his comment on the 
Bill, not only forgot what was done in the 
last two divisions, but, by an unaccount- 
able shortness of memory, he forgot the 
speech to which he rose to reply. The 
argument used by his (Mr. Croker’s) hon. 
friend was this—that the argument of the 
noble Lord (J. Russell) would be correct, 
if the boroughs were to be left in the same 
state, with respect to constituency, as at 
present ;—if Beeralston was to be left with 
only one voter, and Downton with eight or 
nine; but, said his hon. friend, these bo- 
roughs are to have a new constituency, 
which will take them out of the class of 
nomination boroughs ; and if they are not 
so, then what becomes of the schedule 
B?” This was the argument of his hon. 
friend ; and he repeated the question, were 
there no nomination boroughs in schedule 
B [* No.”] He did not catch the eye 
of the hon. Member who cried “ No,” but 
he would watch, and probably find him, 
and no doubt would have his vote against 
even the partial disfranchisement, for he 
was anxious to save all he could out of 
this Bill. But why should he rest merely 
on such chance support when he might go 
to a higher and more certain authority ? 
Did the Committee recollect the speech of 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell)? He 
remerabered that one of the great argu- 
ments used in that speech, in support of 
the Bill, was, that it would destroy nomi- 
nation. Then if nomination was to be de- 
stroyed in those boroughs in schedule B, 
why place them in that schedule to be 
half disfranchised ? or was there any one of 
them in which nomination would still ex- 
ist? If so, why not place it inschedule A ? 

Mr. Portman.—Lyme Regis will cease 
to be a nomination borough if this Bill 
passes. 

Mr. Croker.—The hon. member for Dor- 
setshire did certainly understand the Bill. 
The hon. Member from the rear ranks gave 
a voluntary explanation of what seemed 
a matter of doubt to somany. He tol 
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them that Lyme Regis would cease to be a 
nomination borough; why, so would they 
all cease to be; why then, vote for 
this schedule B, if they were not to be 
nomination boroughs any longer? But it 
was only a waste of time to dwell further 
upon this point. He would ask, however, 
if boroughs which would cease to be no- 
mination boroughs at the passing of this 
Bill, were to have the franchise extended 
to other places, why not adopt the same 
principle with respect to the boroughs in 
schedule A? or why diminish the number 
of Members in those boroughs in schedule 
B? He would take, for instance, the bo- 
rough of Aldeburgh, with which he was 
connected, but on which he meant to raise 
no question, as it was within the line of 
population marked out. But Malton was 
to be retained. It was not one of those 
paralytic boroughs which were stricken on 
one side, but Malton had not a sufficient 
number of 10/. householders to give it a 
place under the Bill, and accordingly the 
parliamentary Commissioners would have 
to mount their nags, and ride round the 
adjoining district to complete the number. 
But he would venture to say, that if the 
Commissioners were to ride out from Alde- 
burgh, they would have a much shorter 
distance to ride than round Malton, to 
complete the requisite number of voters ; 
and when the number had been completed 
the electors would consist of independent 
voters. He would leave it to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to state whether the same 
thing could be said of Malton? The 
learned Lord talked of adding cipher to 
cipher to make a number, and of babe to 
babe to makea case to illustrate the absur- 
dity of taking several small places to make 
one borough. He owned that he was at 
first surprised at such a metaphor as that 
of adding babe to babe, coming from one 
who was so complete a master of meta- 
phors as the learned*Lord, and the learned 
Lord must not wonder that so excellent a 
judge as he was in these matters should 
have so many eyes fixed on him in the use 
of it. He had listened to the learned 
Lord’s use of the metaphor of the babes, 
and was at a loss to find the point of it. 
He saw the foundation on which it rested, 
and, looking at the Bill, he was at once 
reminded of the massacreof the Innocents. 
He would, however, leave the massacre 
and the learned Lord to his partiality for 
one set of boroughs, and his proscription 
of another set, with only this remark, that 
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if the franchise in those boroughs was not 
to be extended to the 10/. householders, 
the argument of the learned Lord would 
be correct; but having made that exten- 
sion, he must say the argument was quite 
puerile. He would now come to the 
question [cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.]| He had waited for that cheer, 
for these kind of things were pleasant, and 
he would now inform the Committee, that 
in his remarks he had followed the learn- 
ed Lord step by step and word by word, 
almost too literally, considering that the 
learned Lord rose to shorten the Debate. 
He must also say, that he did not originate 
the question, but when he found such a 
strange, unprecedented, and fantastical 
plan as the learned Lord had described a 
part of this Bill, though he applied the 
terms only to the Amendment—when he 
found that plan lauded by one of his 
great intelligence and sound judgment, in 
an appeal to majorities, he was disposed 
to say that— 
“ Halfa patriot half a coward grown, 
“IT fly from petty tyrants to”— 

he would add, though it would not make 
out the rhyme—to the Bill, for refuge. 
There was in the Bill something of a con- 
servative principle, though it was very lit- 
tle; but wishing to add to that principle, 
and choosing rather such a precarious 
existence as that of Sandwich and Deal 
in preference to total disfranchisement, he 
would support the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, it was not his 
intention to detain the House at any length. 
He did not wish to take up their time by 
answering the ingenious remarks and 
witty sarcasms of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down; but it might 
be worth while to call home the scattered 
thoughts of many Members to the real 
question before the Committee, from which 
it seemed to be the wish of the right hon. 
Gentleman to divert them. An hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir C. Wetherell)— 
and he was followed by several others in 
the same strain—had last night attacked 
Ministers for their silence, and it was not 
until six or seven had followed on the 
same ground of attack that any hon. Gen- 
tlemen at that (the Ministerial) side were 
found to grapple with them. Yet this 
evening, when an hon. Member on this 
(the Ministerial) side rose to enter upon the 
question, he was taunted with every kind 
of sarcasm, [* Cries of No, no.”| He 
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maintained that it wasso. Now what was 
the amendment, for objecting to which, 
on the ground that its principle had been 
already decided, the learned Lord had en- 
countered so much of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s sarcasm ? It was one which went 
to the principle of the Bill. What was 
the decision of last night ?—that schedule 
A should stand, and that one or more 
boroughs should be included in it ; but 
the present Amendment would destroy 
schedule A, for if you decide, that there 
shall be this union, you decide against all 
disfranchisement. The principle of the 
Bill was disfranchisement for the purpose of 
destroying the nomination boroughs; but 
how could any man recognize the amend- 
ment and not extinguish the principle of 
schedule A by its adoption? If his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were to recast the Bill—if 
they were to begin it anew—it was probable 
there were some parts of it which would be 
introduced in a different form. He was 
sure that men of their great political saga- 
city and statesmanlike views—he certainly 
did not compare them with the statesmen 
at the opposite side of the House, whose 
Amendment of last night was not under- 
stood even by their own friends, and which 
Amendment, if it had been carried, would 
have made nonsense of the clause—but 
he would repeat, that men of great saga- 
city and sound views, and who had so 
deservedly obtained the approbation of the 
country by their conduct with respect to 
this Bill—such men would, no doubt, 
avail themselves of all the intelligence and 
information they had obtained from the sug- 
gestions of friends and the opinions deli- 
vered through the Press, and would alter 
some parts of the Bill if they had to remo- 
del it; but they were so circumstanced, 
that they could not adopt that course at 
present without a delay which ought not 
to be allowed to intervene. But the prin- 
ciple of the Bill must not be altered, and 
that principle, for which the people called, 
was the destruction of the nomination bo- 
roughs, Lethon. Gentlemen, then, not be 
turned aside from that principle by the 
tortuous ingenuity of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. If they remodelled 
the Bill, they would delay it to a period 
which must risk its passing, or if they were 
to adopt the Amendment of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, they would have a constituency of 
nominators, not a constituency of voters, 
and the future candidate would not have 
to address himselfto the people, but to re- 
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pair to the drawing-room of some wealthy 
nominator who would have to decide upon 
his qualifications. There were, he admit- 
ted, some clauses in the Bill of which he 
did not approve, for every Reformer had his 
own views; and he believed if twelve men 
sat upon the question, they might be all 
found differing as to the means, though 
concurring in the end and general prin- 
ciple. But he did not intend to offer any 
opposition to the Bill because of his ob- 
jections to some clauses. On the contrary 
he was prepared to give it his support, as 
a great boon to the country. If he were 
disposed to risk the loss. of the Bill, he 
might move his own views in the shape 
of Amendments, and certainly some of 
them would make a change in the Bill, of 
no slight importance; for instance, one 
of them would be, that no place or places 
should return a Member with a constitu- 
ency of jess than 1,000; but he had no 
intention of making any such Amendment. 
Ministers had difficulties enough to strug- 
gle with, natural as well as artificial, with- 
out the addition of those which would arise 
from the various suggestions of friends; or 
as they had seen, the attempted inocula- 
tions of insidious enemies. He did hope, 
then, that those who were the friends of 
the Bill would go on, and not allow them- 
selves to be turned aside by the smiles, or 
sneers, or taunts, or intimidations, of their 
opponents. It would, no doubt, give those 
opponents great consolation, amongst their 
other consolations, on Sunday next, to say, 
that after a struggle of a week they had 
prevented the strangulation of one rotten 
borough. He hoped, however, the friends 
of the Bill would persevere, and would 
succeed that night in destroying, at least, 
one rotten borough, and that in the course 
of the next week the others would fall by 
the same hands. 

Mr. Baring denied, that there was any 
disposition to create unnecessary delay, 
but he hoped, that hon. Members would 
persevere in stating the different views on 
the subject which occurred to them. He 
begged to recall the attention of the Com~ 
mittee to the real question before them. 
Several propositions had been made, and 
were to be made, before the consideration 
of the individual boroughs to be disfran- 
chised could be entered upon. There 
was, first, the proposition which had been 
made, to delay the disfranchisement part of 
the measure untilthe enfranchisement part 
had been determined. Would any candid 
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man say, that that was an irrelevant con- 
sideration ? Then there was the present 
proposition. Those who opposed it might 
condemn it ; but could they assert, that it 
was not founded on reasonable argument, 
or that the discussion of it could be deem- 
ed a waste of time? Another proposition 
to be made was, that instead of taking 
both Members from the boroughs enume- 
rated in schedule A, they should be al- 
lowed to retain one Member. That might 
be an unwise proposition ; but if it were 
founded on a bona fide view of the case, 
it was one that ought to be entertained 
and examined. He must say, that they 
would get sooner through the discussion 
if the friends of the Bill would cease to 
protest against waste of time. Let them 
rather, one by one, quietly dispose of the 
propositions submitted, and to be submit- 
ted to them. If the boroughs were united 
in the manner proposed in the amendment, 
and 10/. householders admitted to the 
franchise, it could not be justly said, that 
the places would be, as now, open to pa- 
tronage; the moment the 10/. household- 
ers were included, the change wished for 
would be effected, and the Members re- 
turned would completely and truly reflect 
the sentiments of the people of England. 
The fact was, that the lines of 2,000 and 
4,000 inhabitants, drawn by the framers of 
the Bill, not only did not destroy the 
power of nomination, but he pledged him- 
self to prove, that it increased the probabi- 
lity of such a state of things. The Bill, 
therefore, in this respect, was inadequate 
to the end in view. He recommended 
that the House should employ itself in lis- 
tening patiently to the arguments on both 
sides, and that Members sliould avoid dis- 
puting and wrangling upon points of com- 
paratively little importance. A great deal 
of time would thus be saved, and a reason- 
able chance afforded of rendering the mea- 
sure less objectionable. 

Lord John Russell certainly thought, 


that if any hon. Gentleman had a plan of 


Reform to propose, the proper time at 
which to propose it was when the Bill 
came into Committee. He, however, did 
not think, that the House would be inclined 
to agree to either of the plans of Reform 
which had been produced to-night, be- 
cause their authors had failed to explain 
what their effect would be, and what ad- 
vantage they would possess over the mea- 
sure proposed by his Majesty’s Government. 
He had no doubt that the hon. Baronet 
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(Sir A. Agnew) was sincere in his desire 
for Reform, but he thought, that the 
Motion which the hon. Baronet had made 
was not quite consistent with the general 
desire entertained, he believed, by the hon. 
Baronet, to support the Bill of Ministers. 
The hon. Baronet could not have failed to 
see, that those who approved of his plan, 
instead of being in favour of Reform, were 
the enemies of any Reform whatever. He 
confessed, that he had thought that the 
question respecting the disfranchisement 
of the boroughs in schedule A had been 
substantially settled by the decision of the 
House last night, upon the amendment 
moved by the right hon. member for 
Tamworth, to leave out the word * each.” 
What consolation would it be to the pro- 
prietor of Old Sarum, to possess, in lien of 
the unlimited power he had at present, of 
nominating two Members of Parliament, a 
vote in the choice of a Representative in 
common with 200 or 300 persons? It 
was said, that Scotland afforded an exam- 
ple of the union of burghs; bunt since the 
Union of Scotland with England, Ireland 
had been joined to this country, and there 
the close boroughs were not united, but 
entirely extinguished ; therefore the later 
precedent of the two was in favour of Mi- 
nisters. He admitted, that by the Minis- 
terial Bill, certain places would be joined 
together, for the purpose of sending Mem- 
bers to Parliament; but they were po- 
pulous districts, and could not fairly be 
put in comparison with these small bo- 
roughs. He did not impute to the hon. 

Baronet any desire to create unnecessary 
delay ; but if his amendment were carried, 

it would have the effect of altering the 
whole complexion of the Bill. It would 
enable the patrons of two or three bo- 
roughs to join together, and carry the 
election for the district of boroughs, and 
disappoint the country of those effects 
which they expected from the destruction 
of the nomination boroughs. He was en- 
tirely of the same opinion as the right hon. 
Baronet, and the hon. Member opposite, 
that while it was expedient that a fair and 
full discussion on the Bill should take 
place, there could be no advantage in 
keeping the public mind in suspense. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the advan- 
tage which had been taken of the declar- 
ation which he made the other night, as to 
the course of proceeding he should adopt 
with respect to this Bill, was enough to dis- 
courage him from making any similar de- 
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claration again. What he had proposed 
to do was, to take the opinion of the 
House on the principle of disfranchisement 
in general, instead of troubling the House 
with a division on the case of each parti- 
cular borough. The hon. Baronet’s (Sir 
A. Agnew’s) amendment had been given 
notice of two or three days before. It 
was not made in any concert with him, 
for the hon. Baronet did, in fact, vote 
against the amendment which he moved 
last night. But time ought to be given to 
discuss, whether the disfranchisement 
should be total or partial? He should 
pass over the taunts of the hon, member 
for Colchester. He thought he could af- 
ford to do so. He was quite sure, that 
they would never come to the details of 
this Bill if they were constantly diverted 
by considerations of a personal nature, 
The hon. member for Colchester said, that 
the omission of the word “ each,” had 
been proposed in order to make nonsense 
of the clause. That he admitted ; it would 
generally be the effect of moving the 
omission of certain words from any clause; 
but it would have been perfectly competent 
for any Gentleman to have made senseof the 
clause, by moving that six or seven of the 
boroughs in Schedule A be retained. He 
was not a strenuous supporter of the hon. 
Baronet’s amendment; but when this al- 
ternative was offered him, he should fol- 
low the course pursued by all Statesmen, 
and of two evils adopt the least. There 
was another line of conduct which he 
might adopt—that of leaving the House 
altogether ; but that was not a course con- 
sistent with his duty as a Member of Par- 
liament; and he should therefore remain 
in his place, and try to amend the Bill as 
much as possible? The noble Lord had 
told the House, that at the time of the 
Union of Ireland with England, the close- 
boroughs were disfranchised; but the 
noble Lord had forgotten to mention this 
important fact—that pecuniary compen- 
sation accompanied the disfranchisement, 
He admitted, however, that there were at 
present great difficulties in the way of pe- 
cuniary compensation, arising from the 
state of public feeling on the subject. 
Lord John Russell said, he should be 
extremely sorry if the right hon. Baronet 
should be discouraged from pursuing the 
course he had so fairly marked out for 
himself, in consequence of any thing 
which had fallen from him, He had al- 
Iuded to the Motion which had been made 
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by the right hon. Baronet, because it was 
last night stated to be of great import- 
ance, and to-night described as being of 
no importance all, 

Mr. Freshfield said, that allusion having 
been made in the course of the debate to 
the borough of Penryn, he rose to declare 
most solemnly, that it was as free from 
corruption as any open borough whatever. 
His own opinion might be considered 
partial and biassed, and he would therefore 
beg leave to quote to the House the de- 
clarations made by Lords Lyndhurst and 
Eldon, that no proof had been given in 
Support of the bill to disfranchise that bo- 
rough, The House would recollect, that 
in the year 1828, it sent up to the Lords a 
Bill of disfranchisement against the bo- 
rough of Penryn. Witnesses were ex- 
amined at great length against the borough; 
and it was found wholly unnecessary to ad- 
duce a single witness in its defence, although 
many were in attendance for the purpose of 
being examined; but in the close of the case 
made in support of the charge against the 
borough, both the then Chancellor (Lord 
Lyndhurst) and the preceding Chancel- 
lor (Lord Eldon) delivered their opinions 
on the subject, Lord Lyndhurst, after mi- 
nutely recapitulating the evidence, said— 
“That no case had been made out against 
Penryn,”* and the Earl of Eldon said— 
“‘ He thought it his duty to express his 
opinion on the evidence given in support 
of the Bill. In his life he had never seen 
one so utterly destitute of all foundation.” + 
He trusted the House would feel, that 
with such a judgment of honourable ac- 
quittal, from such Judges, he could not, 
consistently with his duty, permit the im- 
putation upon the borough of Penryn to 
pass, without respectfully, but firmly, re- 
os it, and he must repeat, that he be- 
ieved Penryn to be as free from corrup- 
tion, as any open borough in the kingdom, 

Mr. Stanley said, he also should be sorry 
like his noble Colleague, if the right hon. 
Baronet should be discouraged from pur- 
suing that candid course of conduct which 
he had hitherto followed. The right hon 
Baronet, though opposing the Bill most 
decidedly, had yet objected to it in a fair 
spirit, and the Gentlemen on his (the Mi- 
nisterial) side of the House, were anxious 
to meet his objections in the same spirit of 





* YIansard’s Debates, New Series, vol. xix, 
p. 1448. 

+ Ibid. p. 1449. 
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fairness. With respect to the question 
before the Committee, it was true, that in 
Scotland neighbouring burghs had been 
united for the purpose of electing Repre- 
sentatives ; but how could the boroughs in 
Schedule A, which were distant from each 
other, be united for a similar purpose @ 
With what other places, for instance, he 
would ask, was Appleby to be united? The 
onus was upon the proposer of the amend- 
ment—to show, first, that there ought to 
be no absolute disfranchisement, and that 
the union of boroughs could be conve- 
niently made. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that almost all the 
boroughs in Schedule A were situated in 
one or two counties in the southern or 
western part of the country, and therefore 
might easily be united. He should vote 
in favour of the hon. Baronet’s amend- 
ment, for the reasons stated by his right 
hon. friend (Sir R. Peel). 

Mr. John Campbell said, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen were mistaken when they spoke of 
these clauses as disfranchising boroughs. 
He thought that it was quite clear, that 
these were not boroughs that were con- 
tained in schedule A, but the mere ab- 
stract right of nominating by certain in- 
dividual members to that House. As an 
instance of that, he might mention Old 
Sarum, where the few inhabitants had no 
more to do with returning the members for 
that place than had any other people in 
the kingdom. He could tell the House 
how Members were made. 
Lincoln’s Inn took down six friends with 
him in a post-chaise—that is, he took six 
pieces of parchment, which would consti- 
tute as many voters, and by the aid of 
these pieces of parchment the Member was 
made. 
vered to the nominal voters—the election 
took place—the members were returned, 
the slips of parchment were replaced in 
the green bag—the solicitorand his friends 
replaced themselves in the post-chaise, 
and returned to London, having performed 
the duties of electors of Old Sarum, and 
sent a Representative to that House. Not 
one inhabitant or resident in Old Sarum 
had any thing to do with the matter. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that the Ministers 
had no hope of attaining any fame, at least 
of an imperishable nature, except by the 
introduction of an incendiary measure of 
this kind. Their hope of celebrity was 
like that of the man who fired the Temple 
of Diana as the only means of attaining a 


A solicitor of | 
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The bits of parchment were deli- | 


at present. 
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deathless renown. The Constitution of 
this country was the temple which they 
attempted to fire, and to that admirable 
Constitution preceding ages had contri- 
buted their richest stores, till it had become 
the admiration of the world. He should 
prefer the amendment of the hon. Baronet 
to the original motion, and he should 
therefore give it his support 

Sir A. Agnew, in reply, said, that he was 
convinced this plan of uniting the boroughs 
would be highly beneficial, and in order 
to obtain that advantage, he had hitherto 
supported the plan of the Ministers. 

The House divided—for the Amendment 
205; against it 316. Majority 111. 

The Committee then proceeded to dis- 
cuss what Schedule A should contain, and 
the Chairman put the question, that the 
words, ** Aldeburgh, Suffolk,” stand part 
of the clause. 

Mr. Croker said, that the House having 
come to certain divisions which he bore in 
mind, he did not intend to take any divi- 
sion on this borough, at least so far as the 
principle of the Bill was concerned. He 
should consider himself bound by the re- 
commendation given by his right hon. 
friend, the member for Tamworth, in 
consequence of which he should consider 
that the division which had previously taken 
place must be deemed sufficient with 
respect to every borough which could not 
be brought decidedly within an exception 
from the general rule. He should take 
the opportunity of the discussion upon 
this borough to say a few words concerning 
his constituents, who were thus about to 
be deprived of their franchise. He wished 
to know what course the Committee was 
now to pursue ? 

Lord John Russell said, that he should 
propose to take the borough of Aldeburgh 
He would avail himself of 
that opportunity to state, with respect to 
the borough of Appleby, that he should 
not consider it fair to enter into the parti- 


-culars of that borough at so late an hour 





as the present, and therefore he proposed 
to proceed no further than Aldeburgh to- 
night. If, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had any observations to make upon 
that borough, he might proceed to do so 
now. 

Mr. Croker said, he should consult the 
convenience of the House, in not speaking 
upon the case of Aldeburgh at that mo- 
ment, as he should have the opportunity 
of doing so when the case of the borough 
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of Orford came to be considered. He 
should wait till then. All that he wished 
was, to enter his protest against being 
concluded upon the subject of the borough 
of Aldeburgh, by that word being passed 
over. He should, therefore, postpone his 
observations upon that borough. 

Lord John Russellsaid, it was indifferent 
to him whether the right hon. Gentleman 
made his observations upon the subject of 
Aldeburgh at that moment, or whether he 
waited to do so till the case of Orford 
came before the House. If the House 
agreed to pass that word, it would be on 
the understanding that, when the Com- 
mittee met again on Tuesday, the word 
‘* Appleby” should be the first discussed. 

Sir 7. Fremantle understood, that the 
House were about to apply a test to all 
the boroughs in the schedule. The Com- 
mittee ought to understand what that test 
was, and perhaps the noble Lord would 
tell them before they proceeded further. 
He had twice before given answers on this 
subject, but they were not satisfactory. 

Lord John Russell could not lay down 
any rule further than he had already done 
on the subject. When a case of difficulty 
arose, he should be ready to explain on 
what grounds those boroughs, with a po- 
pulation under 2,000, were to be dis- 
franchised. 

Sir Henry Hardinge believed the case of 
Launceston to be peculiarly deserving of 
attention from the Legislature. It con- 
sisted of Launceston and Newport, which 
latter was so close to it, that the houses 
were only divided, if always so divided, 
by the breadth of a street. Together, 
they consisted of five parishes, which, in 
a much smaller space or area than Mal- 
ton, contained above 4,530 inhabitants, 
yet he was told both these boroughs were 
to be disfranchised. The Bill, however, 
stated expressly, that adjoining parishes 
were to be added together, to make up a 
constituency, and he was therefore wholly 
at a loss to know why Launceston, with the 
population he had described, should be 
placed in schedule A, while Malton, with 
not so large a population, was to be placed 
in neither schedule of disfranchisement. 
He would not enter into general statements, 
but requested to be informed how this pal- 
pable inconsistency occurred ? 

Lord John Russell said, when the par- 
ticular borough in question came under 
consideration, he should be prepared with 
a circumstantial answer. He could not 
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reply to such questions at present, but he 
believed, by the population returns, Laun- 
ceston contained less than 2,000 inhabit- 
ants. That was the reason why it was 
placed in the schedule; and as by the same 
returns Malton had more than 4.,000, that 
was the reason why it was not placed in 
the schedule. They had taken what they 
thought the best rule; whether that was 
wrong or right was another question, 
but if this questioning upon particular 
places was persevered in, there would be 
no end of disputing whether one borough 
had a few more or less inhabitants than 
when the officers drawing up the census 
finished their task. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had no wish to 
make the question more complicated, but 
only to know how they were to proceed, 
because it might be too late to ascertain 
the particular facts rela ing to each indi- 
vidual borough, when they came to discuss 
it. The Bill laid down as a principle, that 
adjoining parishes were to be included ; he 
therefore required to know on what prin- 
ciple Launceston was placed in schedule 
A, instead of having the adjoining parishes 
added to it and retaining its privilege of 
sending two Members to Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel said, it was not his in- 
tention unnecessarily to detain the Com- 
mittee, by pressing a division in the case 
of Aldeburgh, for other cases would arise, 
when the same question could as well, or 
perhaps more conveniently be determined 
by taking the sense of the Committee. 
But he felt it necessary to state, that, as 
he altogether questioned the propriety of 
making population alone the test of quali- 
fication, he should for his own satisfaction, 
as well as from a sense of public duty, 
take the sense of the House on the pro- 
priety of including within the schedule A 
the very first of those boroughs which 
clearly came within the line of disqualifi- 
cation drawn by the noble Lord as to the 
number of 2,000 inhabitants. 

Lord Valletort thought it very neces- 
sary they should have asclear an expla- 
nation of the principle of the Bill as pos- 
sible. Some boroughs were situated in 
one parish, others in two or more, and he 
wished therefore to know, whether the 
parishes were to be included in the bo- 
roughs, and whether the rule, whatever it 
might be, was to be general, and to be ap- 
plied to all cases? Some principle ought 
to be laid down for the House to under- 
stand the subject, 
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Lord John Russell would again repeat, | 


what he had so often before said, that all 
boroughs which contained less than 2,000 
inhabitants were to be disfranchised. They 
had endeavoured to lay down this prin- 
ciple clearly. With respect to the noble 


Lord’s question, he begged to state, that | 
where a borough and parish could not be | 
separated, they were to be taken together. | 


Lord Stormont requested the noble 


Lord to lay down some precise rule, | 
which by adopting, would facilitate the | 
The parish of the | 


progress of the Bill. 
borough he had the honour to represent 
(Woodstock) formed a part of the town; 
it was, therefore, of some consequence to 
ascertain the precise rule that was to be 
acted upon. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the noble 
Lord was called upon to state some certain 
rule by which all boroughs of a particular 
class might be judged. He had not given 
an answer, and until he had done so, how 
could the Committee know on what ground 
they were to proceed ? 

Lord John Russell had already an- 
swered the question. 

Lord Stormont said, the question he 
had asked was, what rule was to be esta- 
blished with respect to the inclusion of 
parishes in boroughs ? 
answer, said they were to be dealt with ac- 
cording to their particular cases. But it 
would be much better to know the princi- 
ples first on which the noble Lord meant 
to decide the particular case. Did the 
Gentlemen opposite not intend to give a 
plain and satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion ? 

Lord John Russell replied, that the 
broad rule adopted was, that every borough 
containing less than 2,000 inhabitants 
should be disfranchised. In making out 
the lists, they had gone on the population 
returns last laid before Parliament. 

Lord Stormont said, the noble Lord had 
not yet answered the question as to the 
general principle. Some boroughs were 
of the same name as the parish; some con- 
tained four or five parishes. He should 
divide the House upon every separate bo- 
rough unless the question was determined. 

Mr. Croker said, nothing had been con- 
cluded with respect to Aldeburgh, because 
that was considered a special case; and 
he had postponed his observations on the 
first disfranchising clause, until they came 
to a case which clearly and avowedly fell 
within the principle of the Bill. 
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The noble Lord in | 
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Mr. I. L. Knight said, that the hon. and 
| noble Members who had preceded him, 
| were anxious to know what the noble Pay- 
master of the Forces meant by boroughs ? 
"In some instances the noble Lord had in- 
cluded the population of parishes, on which 
boroughs touched, in the boroughs theim- 
selves, and in others he had not. What 
he wished to ascertain was, whether it was 
' to be considered a general rule, that where 
a borough extended into more parishes 
than one, and contained a population of 
less than 2,000 inhabitants, that borough 
| was to be disfranchised? When any qués- 
| tion was asked the noble Lord, he referred 
_ only to his Domesday, the population re- 
'turns, but gave no satisfactory answer. 
| Lord Althorp said, that the principle on 
' which the Bill proceeded was, to disfran- 
'chise boroughs whose population was 
under 2,000. It would be for the Com- 
mittee to apply that rule to each case as 
it came before them. 

Lord Valletort said, the House ought 
' to know distinctly and clearly the principle, 
| before it proceeded to discuss the particu- 
‘lar cases. It would be very inconvenient 
_ to raise an important question like this at 
| the very moment of applying it to parti- 
| cular cases. 
Mr. O’Connell said, that the question 
| before the House was, whether Aldeburgh 
| was a rotten borough. Who doubted it? 
| It was notorious, that the Marquis of Hert- 
| ford sent the two members for Aldeburgh. 
| Having ascertained this fact, were they to 
| go on with special pleading as to the num- 
| ber of inhabitants? The people of Eng- 
land insisted on the reform of those bo- 
|roughs, and yet an hon. Member, the Re- 
| presentative of a well-known rotten bo- 
|rough in Cornwall, had compared that 
| borough to the city of London. The 
/member for Launceston had talked with 
as much pride of representing that place, 
as if he had represented the wealth and 
power of the city of London. The people 
insisted that the House of Commons 
should no longer be merely responsive to 
any aristocratic faction whatever. The 
time for the oligarchy’s decease had ar- 
rived. The people insisted on having 
Representatives, and the House was now 
to decide what boroughs were open, and 
what boroughs were close and corrupt, and 
belonged to the aristocracy. That these 
boroughs were corrupt was notorious ; it 
was a part of history. He calumniated 
no one in saying they were the property 
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of individuals. Hon. Members talked of 
boroughs which embraced two parishes, 
and it was said, that the noble Lord did 
not answer their questions, The common- 
sense of the people was about to put down 
such mockeries. After all the discussion 
they had had on this subject, would any 
Member of the House assert that Alde- 
burgh was a free and open borough? The 
discussion was idle, the people had sent a 
majority into that House to carry their 
determination, that there should no longer 
be rotten or nomination boroughs, into 
effect; and would they Jet the real and 
substantial question slip from their hand, 
in order to engage in some special plead- 
ing as to the limits of a borough? The 
actual inquiry was, as to its being corrupt 
or not. Were not our ears used to the 
sound, we should start with horror at the 
crime which was now committed, of a 
single person buying a right of legislating, 
and a right of making laws for the people 
of England—buying a right to lay taxes 
on the people, and to make laws to put 
those taxes into their own pockets, This 
had been borne too long. The House had 
now come to the question of putting down 
those boroughs, and that must be decided 
in the affirmative, or there would be an end 
of government, The immediate question 
before the Committee was, “ Is Aldeburgh 
a rotten borough ?” and who could answer 
that in the negative ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s principles were acted 
upon, the House would be at sea, and it 
would be absolutely necessary to remodel 
the Bill. Said the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ I do not care about the popula- 
tion—whether it is more or less—but | 
condemn the boroughs solely because they 
are nomination or corrupt boroughs.” Said 
the noble Lord, “Ihave no means of 
knowing the degree of influence which 
is used, and thereby I presume it from the 
amount of population.” The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to think this 
perfectly absurd ; and in that he perfectly 
agreed with him. He wanted to know, 
not the number of inhabitants, but the 
degree of influence used. 

Sir John Malcolm said, the learned 
Gentleman had alluded to him, and seemed 
to repeat the terms “ Rotten Boroughs” 
and “ Borough mongers” as a war cry 
against hon, Gentlemen who sat for what 
were deemed close or nominee boroughs. 
The use of such epithets only proved, that 
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there was a great lack of argument on 
the side of the Constitution-destroyers. 
He wished, however, to correct an errone- 
ous representation made by the learned 
Gentleman with regard to himself. He 
had never compared Launceston with Lon- 
don; he had only said, that as a point of 
personal feeling, and with reference to his 
own situation in life, that he would rather 
owe his seat in that House to the influence 
by which he had been aided, than be placed 
in the position of the hon. Alderman to 
whom he had alluded, as that situation was 
described in the newspapers. 

Lord Althorp stated, that the question 
before the House was, whether Aldeburgh 
should be disfranchised. If there was any 
doubt as to the population of that bo- 
rough, the question which had been put 
would be relevant, Putting hypothetical 
cases was not the proper way of proceed- 
ing. When the case of the borough of 
Appleby came on, he might be called 
upon to state his reasons. 

Mr. O'Connell, after what had fallen 
from the hon. and gallant Member, could 
not help thinking he had rightly under- 
stood him. The hon. Member had con- 
trasted the situation in which he was with 
the situation of a Representative of Lon- 
don; as if any single human being could 
be contrasted one moment with the wealth, 
the intelligence, the honesty, and patriot- 
ism of the city of London, to which all 
classes were so much indebted for the 
liberties of England ; which, in the worst 
periods of our history, had rallied round 
the Constitution, and to whom the very 
existence of the House, at the present 
moment, was owing. If any man in the 
House owed his election to any Duke in 
the land, that man could not for one mo- 
ment be placed in comparison with the 
Representative of the first city in the 
world. When he had got to the fact, 
away with special pleading, and the rules 
of evidence. He was quite prepared to 
vote for the extinction of Appleby, and 
when Malton came before them, if it were 
shewn to be a corrupt nomination borough, 
he would vote for its extinction, 

Lord John Russell said, every borough 
which contained less than 2,000 inhabit- 
ants was considered to be, and treated as a 
nomination borough, which ought to be 
disfranchised. Those places which con- 
tained more than that number of inhabit- 
ants they considered open, or it was in- 
tended to make them so, and they were 
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not to be disfranchised. They had ob- 
tained information on these points, by 
circular letters, issued in December last, 
calling for accounts relating to population, 
and other matters connected with bo- 
roughs. No doubt, hon. Gentlemen had 
heard of this circular, and the informa- 
tion received from it had enabled them to 
come to a correct opinion. 

Mr. Attwood repeated the argument of 
the hon. member for Bishop’s Castle, and 
urged the noble Lord to afford an answer 
to the question which had been put to 
him. He wished to know what were to 
be considered the limits within which the 
population of 2,000 was to be circum- 
scribed. . Some boroughs formed parts of 
towns, and were adjoining populous 
places ; were they all to be disfranchised if 
the borough itself did not contain the 
requisite number of inhabitants? All 
these points ought to be clearly laid 
down. 

Mr. Sadler observed, that a nominee of 
an Earl had been sworn in and taken his 
seat this evening. He wished to know 
whether or not that borough was to be dis- 
franchised ? 

Mr. O’Connell said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber proposed to add any nomination 
borough to Schedule A, he should be 
ready to second his Motion. 

Lord Althorp remarked, that there was 
no question before the Committee, and he 
begged leave to move, that the Chairman 
report progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. Croker complained of the want of 
«courtesy shown towards him by the hon. 
member for Kerry. With respect to the 
borough he represented, every one of 
these moderate and conciliatory expres- 
sions applied as well to the borough of 
Knaresborough, which was not to be 
found in the Schedule. 

Sir R. Inglis observed, that although 
the hon. member for Kerry had proved 
himseif an able advocate, yet in his own 
person hehad shown himself as bad a speci- 
men of a judge as could be exhibited ; 
Sitting in a judicial character, and decid- 
ing without evidence, and without inquiry. 
There was nothing in the Bill by which 
they could proceed to disfranchise any 
borough, unless it was the words “ incon- 
siderable places.” Now they ought to 
know what was really meant by an incon- 
siderable place. He wished the noble 
Lord, therefore, to explain that point. 

Mr, O'Connell disclaimed any intention 
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of being uncourteous to the right hon. 
Gentleman—did nothing else influence 
him, early recollections must have pre- 
vented his intentionally saying anything 
that might prove disagreeable. As to 
what had fallen from the hon. Baronet, 
the member for the University of Oxford, 
he must be allowed to say, that he fully 
concurred with him in thinking that he 
(Mr. O’Connell) had been too much of a 
political partisan in his own country to be 
fit for the office of Judge; but that had 
nothing to do with the present question, 
which was, whether or not the borough 
now under consideration should be dis- 
franchised? If Knaresborough or Mal- 
ton were in the same situation, let anyhon. 
Member propose to have them added to 
the Schedule, and he would vote with 
him. They wanted no farther evidence 
to prove Aldeburgh a nomination bo- 
rough. Its rottenness was as plain as the 
sun at noon day, if the hon. member for 
Oxford would only open his pious eyes 
to it. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that on no occasion 
had such expressions before been used in 
the House. It was not at all courteous. 
He had not denied the existence of nomi- 
nation boroughs, but contended their ex- 
istence was coeval, and not inconsistent 
with the principles and practices of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. O’Connell— What did you say 
about my being a Judge ?” 

Sir R. Inglis—“ If the hon. Member 
wishes to hear it repeated, I will repeat it.” 

Sir Robert Peel suggested, that it would 
be advisable for the House to accede to 
the proposition of the noble Lord, and 
allow the Committee to report progress. 

The Chairman said, he must call their 
attention to the situation of the Committee. 
He had read the words ‘“ Aldeburgh, Suf- 
folk,” without putting the question, that 
these words stand part of the Schedule. 
A Motion was afterwards made, that he 
was to report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. He should wish to know the 
pleasure of the Committee thereupon. 

Mr. Croker understood then that this 
conversation was to be renewed when the 
Committee sat again, which he believed 
would be on Tuesday. 

Lord Althorp could not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman, that they would 
stand in the same position on Tuesday. 
He considered, that it had been decided 
that Aldeburgh should stand as part of 
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the Schedule. The Chairman would com- 
mence his reading on Tuesday with the 
word ‘ Appleby.” 

Mr. J. Campbell hoped it was under- 
stood that Aldeburgh was condemned. It 
had not ,been denied by the right hon. 
Gentleman who represented it, that it was 
a nomination borough, and did not con- 
tain 2,000 inhabitants. The most calm, 
dispassionate, and impartial judge might 
now safely proceed to its condemnation. 

Mr. Croker.—‘‘ The hon. Member asserts, 
that Aldeburgh is condemned, and fol- 
lows up his assertion by saying, that it 
ought to be condemned.” 

Mr. Sadler said, it would appear from 
the doctrines they had heard laid down, 
that the boundaries of boroughs had not 
been considered, but whether certain 
places were nomination boroughs or not, 
and if that fact wassubstantiated, whatever 
was the amount of the population, the 
House ought to place them in Schedule A. 
If nomination was an evil, that evil was not 
decreased, because it operated on a large 
mass; the greater number of tenants a 
landed proprietor had, the greater was his 
control over them. 

Mr. Stanley said, the intention of 
Government with respect to particular 
boroughs, must be interpreted by the Bill 
and Schedules—and when they came to 
particular places, their cases would be 
governed by precise grounds applicable to 
them. The question of Aldeburgh had 
been disposed of, for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, he did not intend to 
oppose that question, but reserved to him- 
self the right of making some remarks on 
that borough when they came to consi- 
der Orford, to which his remarks would be 
equally applicable. 

Mr. Croker said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had correctly stated the understand- 
ing with respect to Aldeburgh, but if the 
noble Lord (Althorp) persisted in reading 
the word Aldeburgh, all that had passed 
went for nothing. 

Lord Althorp considered the question 
as regarded Aldeburgh decided, and was 
under an impression that the question, 
that “ Aldeburgh, Suffolk” stand part of 
the Bill, had been put and carried. He 
would, therefore, beg leave to withdraw 
his Motion to report progress, and move 
that the words “ Aldeburgh, Suffolk ” 
stand part of the clause. 

Sir Robert Peel consented to the ques- 
tion as to Aldeburgh being put, on the 
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understanding that the particular circum- 
stances attending the borough should be 
inquired into on a future occasion. 

Lord Milton did not see how they were 
to return and again discuss the question 
regarding the borough of Aldeburgh, when 
the Chairman had once-read the question 
that it should pass as being disfranchised. 
They could not again revert to it without 
travelling out of the course generally pur- 
sued by Committees. 

Colonel Davies said, the Resolution of 
the Committee, that such a word should 
stand a part of the clause, did not prevent 
that clause from being again discussed at 
any period by the Committee. 

Lord Milton agreed with the gallant 
Colonel in that point, but what he had 
said was, that when the Chairman read the 
name of a particular borough, and no ob- 
servation was offered, it was not allowed 
afterwards to make any opposition to that 
borough being indlodied in the Schedule. 

The question was then put, that the 
words “ Aldeburgh, Suffolk” should stand 
part of the clause, and it was agreed to 
without a division. 

The Chairman was instructed to report 
progress, and the House resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 18, 1831. 


MINuTES.] Bills. Read athird time; Lord Lieutenant@ 
(Ireland). Read a second time; the Lunatic Asylums. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Hargwoop, from 
Owners and Occupiers of Corn Mills, Halifax, against the 
Importation of Foreign Flour. By the Duke of NortH- 
UMBERLAND, from the Protestant Freemen of Galway. 
By the Earl of Rapnor, from the Commercial Society of 
Galway; and a Noble Lord, from the Roman Catholic 
Prelate and Clergy of Kilfeuira, to extend the Elective 
Franchise to Roman Catholics. By the Earl of Harg- 
woop, from the Inhabitants of Halifax, to Establish Poor 
Laws in Ireland; and by the Marquis of SALIsBURY, a 
similar Petition, from a Society held in London. By the 
Earl of CARNARVON, from the Land Owners, County 
Southampton, for Indemnity to the Hundred in Cases of 
Riots. By the Marquis of CLANRICARDE, from the 
Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Freeholders of the County 
of Mayo; and Inhabitants of Dunmere, for Reform:—By 
the Earl of RApDNor, a similar Petition, from Inhabitants 
of Macclesfield. By the Duke of NorFoik, from Roman 
Catholics of Moran Abbey, Cork, and of Reynagh, King’s 
County, for an alteration of Grants for Education in 
Ireland. By the Marquis of CLanricarpg, from the 
Inhabitants of Tyrawley, against the Repeal of the Union 
with Ireland. By the Earl of Rapnor, from James 
Hamilton, Esq,, for an alteration in the Game Laws. 





Tirnes Composition Briu.] The 
Archbishop of Canterbury moved the se- 
cond reading of the Tithes Composition 
Bill; and the Order of the Day being 
read, his Grace proceeded to explain the 
nature and object of the Bill, the principles 
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on which it was founded, and the means, 
or maghinery, by which it was to be car- 
ried into execution ; but, in the first place, 
he begged for the indulgence of their 
Lordships, while he stated the reasons 
which had induced him to undertake the 
preparation of the Bill in question, He 
assured their Lordships, that in doing so 
he had not been actuated by any predi- 
lection for the task, for of all the official 
duties to which it was incumbent on him 
to attend, the least agreeable were those 
which pertained to the temporal concerns 
of the clergy of the Church ; and he also 
assured their Lordships, that he had not 
been induced to undertake this duty by 
any opinion of his own particular compe- 
tency or superior knowledge of the subject. 
He brought to the execution of this duty 
only that understanding of the subject 
which might be possessed by any man of 
common sense, whose attention had been 
frequently called to it, in conjunction with 
many surveyors of tithes, and others 
whose business it was, to be somewhat 
conversant with the matter. He had had 
ample communications on the subject 
with professional persons and others ; 
with many whose sentiments were in fa- 
vour of the plan, and also with many who 
had considerable objections to it, and he 
believed, that he had, in consequence of 
those communications, been put in posses- 
sion of almost all the objections which 
could be devised by human ingenuity to 
the particular measure now before their 
Lordships. He should not have engaged 
in the task had he not been urged so to do 
by the wishes of the bench of Bishops, 
who were desirous that some arrangement 
of this matter should be undertaken by 
him, They had formed an opinion, that 
if he were to bring forward such a measure 
with the sanction of the whole bench, it 
woulc be likely to be received with satis- 
faction, both by the great body of the 
clergy, and by the payers of tithes, Cer- 
tainly the subject was of great importance, 
as it involved a very large share of the 
property of the Church, and was closely 
connected with the welfare of the people. 
Having been applied to in this manner, he 
did not think he should be justified in de- 
clining the task, particularly as he knew 
that many most respectable and well-in- 
formed persons concurred with him in the 
general view which he had taken of the 
subject, and therefore hoped that his plan 
would prove generally satisfactory. As to 
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the delay which had taken place in bring- 
ing it forward, that had been owing to 
various unavoidable circumstances, and 
not toany dilatoriness on his part, and he 
had profited by the delay to make the 
Bill as perfect as possible. It differed in 
several of its details from that Bill 
which was brought forward in 1830, al- 
though the object was the same, The 
great end he had in view was, to remove 
the objections which had been made to 
the payment of tithes, either in kind, or by 
composition. To the payment of tithes 
in kind it had been objected, that it was 
extremely injurious to agriculture, and, to 
a great extent, prevented the investment 
of capital in the improvement of land; 
and to the payments by composition it 
had been objected, that these compositions 
were variable, uncertain, and of short du- 
ration, and not to be relied on: they 
therefore threw back the occupier on the 
former mode, and he was always afraid of 
being exposed to all the inconyeniences 
of payment in kind. One great end he 
contemplated by the Bill was, to remove 
these objections, and another was, to put 
an end to those contests about the pay- 
ment of tithes which often interrupted the 
amicable feelings and good understanding 
which, for the interests of religion and 
morality, ought to prevail between the 
clergy and their congregations. Indeed, 
the state of the law, at present, encourag~ 
ed the collection of the tithes in kind, for, 
when so collected, the incumbent had im- 
mediate possession of his whole property, 
and had the power to dispose of it in such 
manner, and at such times, as best suited 
him. But when the payment was by com- 
position, the incumbent had to wait for 
the previous payment of the poor-rates by 
the tithe-payer, and he had also to wait 
until the landlord was paid, and the con- 
sequence was, that before he could get 
what was due to him, the whole property 
of the tithe-payer was swept away by the 
landlord or by creditors, Under these 
disadvantages it had been found very dif- 
ficult to enter into a reasonable composi- 
tion ; but he hoped, that the provisions of 
this Bill would have the effect of obviating 
these disadvantages, and of accomplish- 
ing a composition satisfactory both to the 
clergyman and the farmer. The composi- 
tion he meant to propose would be advan- 
tageous to the farmer on account of its 
long duration and its unvariableness; and 
certainly it would be advantageous to the 
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clergyman, as the Bill would give him a 
power of distress, in order to recover what 
was due to him, and thus put him on an 
equality with the landlord, so that he 
would have the means of preventing any 
violation of the agreement between himself 
and the tithe-payer. These were intend- 
ed to be the effects of the measure; and 
it remained to be seen how far its provi- 
sions were calculated to produce these ef- 
fects. The Bill provided both for the 


general compositions of whole parishes, | 


and also particular compositions. It 
provided, that whenever the Rector, Vicar, 
or other incumbent of any ecclesiastical 
living, and the owners, for the time being, of 
not less than two-thirds of the value of the 
farm, lands, and tenements, subject to tithes 
payable tothe said Rector, Vicar, or other 
meumbent in right of his living, shall de- 
sire a composition of the said tithes, it 
shall be lawful, under certain regulations, 
and with the approbation of certain parties 
mentioned in the Bill, to enter into such 
a composition for a term not exceeding 
twenty-one years, and this composition was 
to be binding on the successors of the in- 
cumbent entering into it. He could have 
very much wished, that these compositions 
could have been effected without compul- 
sion on any individual or set of men. But 
as an agreement of this kind might be de- 
feated by the refusal of a small party, or 
even of an individual to concur in it, he 
had been unable to find any better expe- 
dient than to make the agreement binding 
on all when two-thirds in value of the 
owners of lands subject to the payment of 
tithes concurred in it. As to the amount 
of the sum to be paid by those from whom 
tithes were due, that might be settled 
among the owners and occupiers of land 
subject to the payment of the tithes, 
or it might be adjusted by commis- 
sioners to be appointed for that purpose. 
These commissioners might be appoint- 
ed by the parishioners, and it would 
be their duty to apportion the particular 
sums to be paid by each of the tithe-pay- 
ers, and generally to carry the provisions 
of the Bill effectually into execution. 
They would, also, in disputed cases have 
to make an award on the subject, which 
would have the force of a legal decision 
binding on all parties. Suppose the pay- 
ments were to be made upon the plan or 
criterion of corn-rents, they might be ad- 
justed every seven years; but if the com- 
positions were fixed money-payments, he 
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should propose that they might be ad- 
justed every fourteen years. These were 
the principles on which it was proposed 
that the payments should be settled. In 
the next place there was a clause in the 
Bill enabling individuals to enter into 
compositions for the tithes of their own 
lands; and he understood, that this was a 
clause which would be particularly ac- 
ceptable to many owners and occupiers of 
land ; and for that reason he thought it 
would be advisable that the provisions of 
the clause should be extended. Accord- 
ing to its enactments, individuals might 
make compositions for themselves for 
short periods, without any necessity for 
having recourse to the other provisions of 
the Act. As to the recovery of the money 
payable in lieu of tithes, the incumbent 
was to have the ordinary remedy as at 
present; and also the further power of 
recovery by distress in case the tithe-money 
should be in arrear for one year, This 
latter power was analogous to that which 
was possessed by the landlords under the 
statute of the 14th of Anne; and it was 
but fair, that the incumbent should not be 
anticipated by the landlord in the recovery 
of that which was bis own; at least the 
same legal remedies ought to be given to 
both. The clergy, he believed, would be 
the last to have recourse to such an extreme 
remedy, but he thought the power of 
adopting it should be placed in their hands. 
He had then explained the principles of 
the Bill, and had given a general view of 
the machinery by which it was to be carried 
into execution. To him that machinery 
appeared on the whole to be as plain and 
simple as could reasonably be expected, 
considering the difficulty of the subject. 
He knew, indeed, that the machinery had 
been objected to, and he would admit 
that there were some clauses which might 
appear rather formidable to those who 
had not thoroughly examined the subject ; 
but they would be but seldom resorted to 
in practice, and were inserted only to give 
an effectual remedy to the incumbent in 
case he should be under the unpleasant 
necessity of having recourse to them. He 
believed, at the same time, that the 
method of proceeding pointed out by the 
Bill would be as free from trouble and ex- 
pense as any that could be devised. He 
might be asked, why it was, that he bad 
not adopted the plan of a perpetual com- 
mutation of tithes, instead of resorting to 
temporary compositions? His answer was, 
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that the measure of perpetual commuta- 
tion would be attended with extreme dif- 
ficulty, and would moreover be unjust to 
the clergy ; while the measure of temporary 
compositions was much more expedient, 
and much more easy of execution, con- 
sistently with a due regard to the inter- 
ests of all parties. It would be very 
hard on the Church incumbents, that their 
allowance should be perpetually fixed, 
when the real value of the tithe might be 
very different at different periods. It 
ought to be considered, that it was ex- 
tremely variable in respect of the value of 
the lands liable to the payment of tithe, 
and also extremely variable as to the per- 
sons to whom it was to be paid. _Tithes 
were payable to Rectors and Vicars in dif- 
ferent proportions and of different things. 
The relative amount of the great and 
small tithes, as well as the absolute 
amount of both, were always liable to 
change ; and there was, at times, a great 
difference in the expense of collecting 
them. Corn-lands might be turned into 
garden-lands, and garden-lands might be 
turned into corn-lands, and by this means 
a Rector had a great advantage over the 
Vicar at one time, and at another time 
the Vicar might have a great advantage 
over the Rector. In this manner great 
changes were constantly taking place in 
the interests of different incumbents, and 
it was hardly possible to make these 
things the subject of fixed and perpetual 
commutation. Add to this, that a great 
difficulty would arise from the different 
manner in which tithes were estimated in 
different parts of the country; and it was 
observable, that in those places where the 
estimate was least, the clamour against 
the tithes was the greatest. But it 
might be said, that the commutation could 
be effected by the exchange of tithe for 
land, or by the sale of lands for the pay- 
ment of tithes. But this, too, would be 
attended with great difficulty. There was 
a great difference in the value of land 
from the different modes of cultivation 
and management; for the land might be 
in a state of high improvement, or it 
might be almost to the last degree impo- 
verished. An incumbent might have a 


considerable glebe, and let it out to a 
tenant; but it was his opinion, that where 
an incumbent depended on the rent or 
income to be derived from land cultivated 
for himself, he could not be in a worse 
situation; for an incumbent was one of 
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the most incompetent of all men to en- 
gage with advantage in agricultural specu- 
lations. Then, suppose that the tithe 
was valued and sold, and that the amount 
was invested in the Funds, the matter 
would not be in a better situation. The 
Public Funds were constantly affected by 
variations in commerce, and by the con- 
vulsions that occasionally took place in 
the country, and it might happen, that the 
income of the clergyman might be re- 
duced at times almost to nothing. But 
even if it should be found practicable and 
expedient to resort, at last, to a commu- 
tation, it would still be desirable that, in 
the first instance, the amount of tempo- 
rary compositions for the tithes should be 
settled by the agreement; and besides, if 
these compositions should be properly 
acted upon, they would have the effect 
of a perpetual commutation. Then, he 
might be asked, why he had confined his 
measure to the tithes payable to the cle- 
rical incumbents, and did not include in 
it the tithes payable to lay impropriators ? 
His answer was, that he thought it highly 
desirable, that the present measure, which 
he had been called upon to arrange, 
should be confined to the clergy, and 
that the lay impropriators should not be 
included. He thought it much better 
that the lay impropriators should be left 
to arrange matters for themselves; be- 
sides, lay tithes being looked upon more 
in the light of belonging to individuals, 
than the tithes belonging to the Church, 
were not considered so objectionable. In 
fine, he thought it highly desirable, that 
this measure, if approved of by Parlia- 
ment, should pass into a law as soon as 
possible, since great expectations had been 
excited in the public mind on the subject, 
and it was proper, that the community 
should be apprised, with the least possible 
delay, of what the Bill really enacted. 
Great expectations were entertained in 
the country on the subject; but whoever 
supposed that the Bill had been calculated 
to answer all these expectations, would 
soon find himself in some measure disap- 
pointed. It happened in many instances, 
that those who were called upon to pay 
the tithes, entertained a notion, thatif the 
tithes payable to the clergy were abolish- 
ed, they would be relieved to the amount 
of their payments. It was scarcely ne- 
cessary to observe, that in this expectation 
they would be disappointed; for if the 
tithes were not paid to the clergy, the 
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amount would be paid in rent to the land- 
lords. Seeing the arrangements and pro- 
jects which were propounded and pro- 
mulgated on this subject—seeing, that 
some proposed a sale of tithes, giving 
in lieu of them a compensation to the 
clergy—that others suggested a permanent 
commutation of tithes, while there were 
some persons who went so far as to pro- 
pose a total abolition of tithes, without af- 
fording any compensation to the Church 
—seeing, that so many and such various 
theories were propounded on this subject, 
and well aware, that from none of them 
would the good effects follow, that their 
authors anticipated, while the result would 
be dissatisfaction and despair—on these 
grounds it was, that he was of opinion 
that such a measure as this ought to be 
passed as speedily as possible into a law. 
The arrangement which he proposed he 
looked upon as a fair and desirable one, 
and one which, taking into account a due 
co-operation on the part of the land- 
owners, was well calculated to carry into 
effect the objects which they had all in 
view. That such an arrangement was 
calculated to put an end to the differences 
and to the evils which arose from the ex- 
isting system, it was equally the interest 
of the land-owners, of the clergy, of the 
country at large, and of the Church, that 
it should be agreed to and passed into a 
law. The measure was the best that, 
after mature consideration, and with the 
aid of many of those who were the most 
competent to judge, he could devise. 
The Parliament was, indeed, much occu- 
pied, and several persons, whose opinions 
it was highly desirable to have, were ab- 
sent, performing their duties on the cir- 
cuits, or were prevented from attending 
by other reasons. It would have been 
very desirable, that such persons should be 
present, as several alterations had been 
made, so as to make the Bill somewhat 
different in its provisions from the bill of 
1830. But he hoped, that no unnecessary 
delay would take place in the progress of 
the Bill, because it was highly desirable, 
for the reasons which he had already 
stated, that the measure should be passed 
into a law as speedily as possible. He 
certainly should not endeavopr to press 
this Bill this Session against the will and 
desire of their Lordships, if such should 
be the case; but as he trusted, that it would 
not, and that it would still be possible to 
pass this measure this Session, he hoped 
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that their Lordships would allow the Bill 
to go into Committee, there to receive 
such alterations and amendments as it 
might seem fitting to their Lordships, in 
their wisdom, to introduce into it. The 
most rev. Prelate, in conclusion, moved 
that the Bill be read a second time. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that, occu- 
pying the situation which he did, he was 
anxious to take the earliest opportunity of 
stating to their Lordships his sentiments 
with regard to the very important Bill, 
the second reading of which had been just 
moved by the most rev. Prelate. The 
fullest and most complete attention which 
he had been enabled to give to this Bill 
had left upon his mind no sentiments but 
those of entire satisfaction at the result 
of the labours of the most rev. Prelate, 
and of great thankfulness to him on his 
(the Lord Chancellor’s) part, both as a 
member of the community and a Member 
of their Lordships’ House, for his having 
devoted so much of his valuable time to 
a subject, for the proper entertainment 
and elucidation of which his high station 
at once in the Church and in that House 
seemed to render him so eminently com- 
petent. It was but bare justice to the 
most rev. Prelate to say, that he had 
admirably fulfilled the duty which he had 
undertaken. The subject which the most 
rev. Prelate had undertaken to regulate 
was one which had been, for many reasons, 
fruitful of discussion. He thought, how- 
ever, that those who took part in such 
discussions, either within doors or in tlie 
public at large, were fairly divisible into 
two great classes. The first compre- 
hended those who would think, that this 
measure did not go far enough; the se- 
cond class consisted of those who, while 
they would not object to the measure as 
not going far enough, as a whole, in regard 
to the question to which it referred, would 
be inclined to object to it as not taking a 
proper course. He did not imagine, that 
there would be any persons, either in that 
House or among the public generally, 
who would charge this measure with 
going too far. It was the interest of the 
clergy as well as of the laity—of the 
Church in an eminent degree, as well as 
of the country at large—that a speedy 
and satisfactory settlement of this great 
question should be effected. With re- 
spect to the first class of objectors to this 
Bill—those who would think that itdid 
not go far enough,—he must say, that he 
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did not suppose, that any of them would 
be inclined to oppose a measure which 
introduced a considerable improvement 
into the existing Jaw on the subject, the 
defects of which had been greatly de- 
plored and severely felt. Their Lordships 
were aware, that as the law at present 
stood on this subject, there were two pro- 
minent and lamentable defects in it, the 
removal of which would be effected by 
this Bill. The first defect was this—that 
though any proportion of the parishioners 
generally might propose a composition of 
tithes with the incumbent, and though 
they might obtain his consent to it, and 
the consent of the majority of the land- 
owners, of the Ordinary, and of the patron, 

-though all those parties might con- 
sent to the composition in the parish — 
yet it would not be binding upon the 
parties, nor upon any other person in the 
parish, if the smallest possible minority of 
the parishioners should object to it. By 
such a defect in the existing law, all the evils 
connected with the collection of tithes 
were aggravated in a tenfold degree, for 
the wishes of the great majority of the 
parishioners, of the incumbent, of the Or- 
dinary, and patron, might be defeated by a 
minority, however small, or capricious, or 
unreasonable. To that defect in the law 
the Bill of the most rev. Prelate applied 
an effectual remedy. Taking a just view of 
it, and acting upon the analogy which was 
afforded by a measure that had been car- 
ried into successful operation in the sister 
kingdom, the most rev. Prelate proposed, 
in the Bill which he had presented to 
their Lordships, that where two-thirds of 
the tithe-payers in a parish should agree 
to a composition of the tithes there, their 
consent should be binding on the remain- 
der, and that that composition should be 
lasting for any term which might be 
agreed upon, not exceeding twenty-one 
years. There was still a greater defect in 
the existing law, which the present Bill 
was calculated to remove. Under the 
law, as it stood at present, even if a com- 
position of tithes should be effected in a 
parish, with the consent of all parties con- 
cerned, it could not last beyond the life 
of the incumbent with whom it was made. 
Though the incumbent might be old, or 
infirm, or delicate, and though it might 
be the interest of all parties to effect a 
composition, and though all parties might 
assent to it, yet when effected, it could 
not last one hour beyond the life of the 
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said incumbent. That defect was effect- 
ually remedied by this Bill. He, for one, 
felt, that in subjects like the present, 
which was surrounded by so many diffi- 
culties, though it was easy to point out 
the evils which arose from the existing 
system, it was not so easy to suggest their 
remedy. He had fora long period applied 
his attention to the question of tithes—more 
than fourteen years ago he had proposed 
a measure to the other House on the sub- 
ject, and after all the attention which he 
had bestowed upon it, he yet did not see 
his way clearly enough, so as to be en- 
abled to go any considerable step further 
than the present Bill, either in facilitating 
the composition of tithes, or in establishing 
any other plan, founded on the principles 
on which the Bill presented to their Lord- 
ships by the noble Baron opposite (Lord 
Dacre), and the second reading of which 
had been fixed for that evening, was 
grounded. He should not enter upon a 
general discussion of his noble friend’s 
Bill then, further than to state the ma- 
terial feature which distinguished it from 
the Bill of the most.rev. Prelate, from 
which it differed in many essential points. 
The principle of the Bill of the most rev, 
Prelate, was that of a temporary compo- 
sition; while, on the contrary, that of the 
noble Lord was oneof a perpetual commu- 
tation. The one introduced a principle of 
a temporary nature, which could be tested 
by experience, and the expediency or ne- 
cessity of carrying which further would 
be open to Parliament; whereas, the great 
defect of the noble Lord’s Bill was, that 
it proposed a perpetual commutation, to 
be effected at once, and for ever, and 
with regard to which they could not here- 
after benefit, by the warnings or lessons 
of experience. ‘Ihe great recommenda- 
tion of the Bill of the most rev. Prelate 
was, that it enabled them to profit by 
experience, and that hereafter they might, 
following in the same track, go further, if 
it should be deemed advisable to do so; 
or might stop where they had commenced, 
if it should be found, that they had gone 
far enough. Now, on the other hand, 
the Bill of his noble friend proposed a 
perpetual, and, if he might so say, an 
out-and-out dealing with the tithes of any 
particular parish, where it might be in- 
troduced. He should state the difficulties 
which he felt against giving his consent 
to such a measure. He did not propose 
them as objections, he merely stated them 
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as difficulties; but they were difficulties 
of such a nature, that until they were re- 
moved, he could not give his support to 
the measure proposed by his noble friend. 
His noble friend proposed, that where two- 
thirds of the tithe-payers in a parish should 
desire that a commutation of the tithes 
should be effected there, they should ap- 
ply to the Quarter Sessions, setting forth 
that desire, and proposing a Commissioner 
to effect it. A notice of the memorial to 
the Quarter Sessions must be then served 
upon the owners of tithes, who were to 
appoint Commissioners to meet the Com- 
missioners on the other side, and the pro- 
ceeding was then to be detnmuainced with a 
view to the effecting the said commutation. 
The consent of two-thirds of the landown- 
ers in the parish was the only thing pro- 
vided for, as necessary to commence that 
proceeding. Not a word was contained 
in his noble friend’s Bill with regard to a 
consent on the part of the incumbent, or 
patron, or Ordinary, so that neither the 
local actual occupant, nor the perpe- 
tual guardian, the Ordinary, were to be 
consulted as to whether they would con- 
sent to the proposed commutation. By the 
noble Lord’s Bill it was proposed, that the 
commutation should be made if two-thirds 
of the tithe-payers in the parish should 
desire to have it, and the consent of the 
other parties—namely, the tithe-owners— 
was left altogether out of the question. 
Two-thirds of the payers having deter- 
mined on a commutation, they were to 
appoint Commissioners, who were to meet 
Commissioners appointed by the tithe- 
owners on the other side, and the Bill pro- 
vided for the appointment of an umpire in 
case of disagreement between the opposing 
Commissioners. That was what the Bill 
of the noble Lord provided to be done, be- 
fore they proceeded to a valuation, with a 
view to the carrying into effect the pro- 
posed commutation, Now, by such provi- 
sions as that, the door was opened to all the 
consequences arising from negligence and 
undue influence, and possibly from fraud 
and improper conduct. The parson who 
was to appoint the Commissioners to meet 
the Commissioners appointed by the tithe- 
payers, might be an imprudent person, or 
one who did not care much for the con- 
cerns of this world. The patron, who 
might be the principle tithe-payer in the 
parish, might probably be the said par- 
son’s father, or near relation, and having 
been the individual who had presented him 
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to the living, he could easily induce him 
to come into any arrangement which he 
might propose with regard to the commu- 
tation of the tithes. In that way the par- 
son might play into the hands of the pa- 
tron to the detriment of the interests of 
the future incumbents of the parish in 
question. Suppose the case, too, where 
there was an old incumbent, with one foot 
in the grave, and suppose the patron or 
the landowners should say to him, “ You 
receive at present 300/. a year from the 
parish, we will give you 600J. or 1,000/., 
and appoint a Commissioner who shall 
agree with us in valuing the parish at 501. 
or 602. a year.” Was it not plain, that in 
such a case the aged incumbent would 
come into the terms proposed by the tithe- 
payers, and that he would think it pre- 
ferable to receive at once 1,0001., which he 
might leave to his family, to receiving 3007. 
a year, when it was not probable he would 
outlive the year? There was another part 
of the Bill, also, to which he objected, that 
part which gave the tithe-payers a coms 
pulsory power to make a commutation 
In spite of the incumbent. Having stated 
these objections to the details of the noble 
Lord’s Bill—objections which it would not 
be possible to remove in Committee—he 
should dwell no longer upon them; but he 
should proceed to the third objection, 
or difficulty which he felt to the Bill 
of the noble Lord, and which chiefly 
respected the great change which the Bill 
was calculated to make, with regard to the 
rights of property in future. It might be 
very proper and fitting, that such an ar- 
rangement as that proposed by the noble 
Lord should be made—it might be very 
right that they should legislate upon a 
basis different from that suggested by the 
most rev. Prelate, and that instead of a tem- 
porary composition, a permanent commuta- 
tion should be effected; it might be right to 
take into account the interests of the land- 
owners, whose capital would thereby ob- 
tain a more beneficial vent, and of the con- 
sumers of agricultural produce, upon which 
tithes operated as a tax, raising the price 
of that produce, while it diminished the 
value of employment ;—it might, he said, 
taking into account all those classes, be 
right and proper that a more permanent 
system, going beyond that proposed by 
the most rev. Prelate, should be ultimate- 
ly discussed and adopted; all that might 
be right, but he would commit himself 
to no such proposition, But the Bill pro- 
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posed by the most rev. Prelate comprised 
an arrangement to which he was ready at 
once to give his assent, as he felt con- 
vinced that it would go a great way to re- 
medy the evils arising from the mode of 
collecting tithes. He was sure that it 
would be admitted by the right rev. Pre- 
lates whom he now addressed, that it was 
as much for the benefit of the Church, and 
of the religion which was intrusted to their 
care, as it would be for the benefit of the 
community, that some such arrangement 
should be adopted ; for he did not think 
that the wit of man could have devised a 
mode of paying tithes which was more 
calculated than the present to alienate the 
confidence of the people from their pastors, 
and to create ill-blood between a clergy- 
man and his parishioners, whose good un- 
derstanding and mutual good feeling it 
should be the prime intent and paramount 
object of all ecclesiastical arrangements to 
establish. Butthen came the difficulty of 
supporting the Church in a manner ade- 
quate to the energies of the State, and in 
such a manner as to keep the Church up 
to that level of exaltation which it should 
occupy in order to secure the respect of 
the people, and in order that its ncome 
should increase proportionably with the 
increased income of the country. Hitherto 
the income of the Church had increased 
with the increased income of the country ; 
but that would not be the case if the Bill 
of the noble Lord should be adopted ; for 
then the tithes would be secured to the 
clergyman in such a way, that his income 
could not possibly be increased, at the 
same time that the income of his parish- 
ioners might be considerably augmented 
and increased. Under the existing laws, 
he must look upon the clergyman and the 
landowner as joint proprietors in the farm, 
nine-tenths being the property of the land- 
lord, and the remaining one-tenth as ab- 
solutely the property of the parson. The 
landlord could no more turn round upon 
the clergyman and deny his right to the one 
tenth, than could the latter turn upon the 
landowner and deny his right to the nine- 
tenths. It was precisely the same case as 
if a field were divided into ten parts, of 
which nine were allotted to one of two pro- 
prietors, and the tenth were set apart for 
the other. The owner of the nine-tenths 
had no right to seize upon the remaining 
tenth, the property of his neighbour. The 
farmer, it was true, might assert, that he 
was entitled to his increased profits from his 
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land, but that the clergyman was only en- 
titled to his original tenth, which ought to 
remain the same ; but to that assertion the 
clergyman might justly reply, ‘‘ You took 
the land subject to tithes; to nine- 
tenths of that land’s produce you are only 
entitled, and the remaining one-tenth 
has been secured tome. You occupy that 
land as the acting partner, and to you are 
secured nine-tenths of its profits; while I, 
to whom the remaining one-tenth is se- 
cured, may be designated the sleeping 
partner.” He meant to call the clergyman 
a sleeping partner only as to agricultural 
labour. He did not work upon the land, 
but he laboured elsewhere for the good of 
the community, which, in return, allotted 
him a proportion of the produce of the 
soil. It would, therefore, be a great vio- 
lation of property, that one of those co- 
partners—the clergyman or the landlord 
—should oust the other from his posses- 
sion, without asking his consent. What 
would be the consequence, if such a law 
were enacted respecting other co-partner- 
ships ?—partners in a commercial property 
—if one should be allowed to say to the 
other, ‘‘ You must go out. You must 
consent to take stock now, whether you 
like to do so or not; and, if it be valued at 
ten thousand pounds, you must take one 
thousand, and we will take the remain- 
ing nine, You shall have the one thousand 
for yourself, your heirs and assigns, for 
ever: and then should the value of the 
property be increased, you shall be shut 
out for ever from all participation in that 
increase, the advantage of which shall be 
altogether ours.” But the measure pro- 
posed by the right rev. Prelate was not 
liable to such objections, at least not 
to the full extent. It contemplated re- 
adjustments, regulating the composition 
according to the variations in the price of 
agricultural produce. In that way the evil 
to which he pointed would be somewhat 
mitigated, if it could not be entirely re- 
moved, At the same time he did not see 
how it was to be secured, that the income 
of the clergyman should be increased in 
proportion to the increasing value of the 
property of his parishioners. The Bill of 
the noble Baron only provided against the 
inconvenience which might arise from the 
fluctuations in the value of money. It was 
necessary that this subject should be con- 
sidered and examined. There were vari- 
ous and complicated interests connected 
with it. Although he saw defects in the 
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plan of the right rev. Prelate, he was un- 
able at present to suggest a remedy. He 
was sensible that the mode in which the 
clergy now received their incomes was open 
to much objection. As a friend to the 
agriculture of this country, as a friend to 
the Established Church, to its welfare, 
permanence, and peace, and to the import- 
ant interests committed to its care—for 
all which it was necessary that a good un- 
derstanding should subsist between Laity 
and Ecclesiastics—he should be glad to 
see his way through the difficulties with 
which the subject was embarrassed, and 
which he deeply deplored. He wished to 
see an arrangement effected in perfect con- 
sonance with the principles of justice, 
having due regard to the rights of the 
Church, and carefully consulting the in- 
terests of all parties. Such an arrange- 
ment could only be devised after much 
deliberation and mutual explanation. That 
consummation, so devoutly to be wished, 
might be carried by mutual concession 
from the parties concerned—none standing 
too strictly on the letter of their claims. 
It might have occurred to such of their 
Lordships as wereconnected with Scotland, 
that the measure of his noble friend was 
like that great measure of commutation 
which was effected in the reign of Charles 
Ist. But it was to be remembered, 
that the circumstances of the times fa- 
voured that arrangement of the tithes in 
Seotland. It was much more easy then to 
effect such a commutation in Scotland 
than it would be to bring about a similar 
measure in England. Every one acquaint- 
ed with the history of Scotland must know, 
that the clergy were never other than sti- 
pendiary in that country since the Reform- 
ation, whereas in England they never 
were stipendiary. The laws of this country 
would hold any contract between the in- 
cumbent and the patron, for the reservation 
of any portion of the tithes to the benefit 
of the latter to be a misdemeanour, and 
punishable by a penalty. But so far was 
that from being the case in Scotland, that 
the law expressly recognised compacts 
between the patron and the incumbent 
for the partition of the tithes; and over 
all Scotland every parson was a stipen- 
diary at the time when the commutation 
was effected, Now in such circumstances, 
where the clergy were stipendiary, he 
could see nothing easier than such a com- 
position, under which the same stipend 
would be varied, and as well secured as it 
VOL. IV. {22 
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was before. The clergyman was certainly 
a loser, in so far as his income was fixed 
at 50/. or 5/. and remained unchanged, 
when the value of money had been so 
much altered since that time. But he 
would have received no more had the Act 
of Charles never existed. In some cases 
the parson received part of the composition 
in grain, and part in money, and in that 
respect the arrangement of that day re- 
sembled the measure of his right rev. 
friend. He trusted that he had said 
enough to show their Lordships, that the 
rights of the tithe-owner to that species 
of property was as legal and as complete 
as that of the landowner to his estate. 
The misfortune was, that the laws had 
fixed upon a mode of collecting the tithe- 
owner’s income, which was attended with 
many and serious inconveniences. By 
mutual agreement, however, between the 
parties concerned, an arrangement might, 
as he had said, be concluded, whereby 
those evils should be removed, neither party 
standing too much upon their own claims, 
or denying pertinaciously the claims of the 
other. He had thought it his bounden 
duty, in candour to his noble friend, and 
in justice to the importance of that diffi- 
cult, delicate, and complicated question, 
frankly to state the difficulties which he 
felt upon the subject, without saying, on 
the one hand, that this measure was not 
enough; or, on the other, that no com- 
plete measure could be effected. 

The Earl of Eldon did not intend to 
oppose this measure, but to look at its pro- 
visions calmly, temperately, and deliber- 
ately. It was a difficult thing to attempt 
to alter the property of the Church in 
tithes. He would not say, that it was not 
fit to make that alteration; but he thought 
it his duty to state to their Lordships, that 
although he should vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bill, yet it was not possible for 
him to say what vote he might feel obliged 
to give, after it had gone through the 
Committee. The recitals of the two Bills 
differed much from each other. One pre- 
amble set forth that it was desirable that 
Tithe Compositions should be temporary. 
The other asserted, that it was a great in- 
convenience to have temporary arrange- 
ments of that kind, and that all composi- 
tions should be permanent. Now, both 
Bills could not be right. A great deal 
had been said of the right of the clergy to 
their tithes. But the same things might 
be predicted as well respecting the rights 
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of the Lay Impropriators to their tithes. 
He thought it was somewhat dangerous to 
make distinctions between the rights to 
different kinds of property. He did not 
say, that it might not be necessary to make 
laws which should alter the rights of pro- 
perty; but he thought all such interfer- 
ence should be attempted very cautiously. 
He would, therefore, beg of their Lordships 
to look well to these Bills, and consider 
where those measures were to stop. He 
would take the liberty to say, that if the 
Bill were to come out of the Commit- 
tee in the same state in which it was 
then, it would be impossible for their 
Lordships to give their assent to it. 
There was no law so little understood 
as the law relating to tithes in this coun- 
try; and he thought he should be able to 
show in the Committee, that there was 
not one clause in those Bills that must not 
undergo considerable alteration before 
their Lordships could pass it. According 
to the present tithe laws of this country, 
the bill of the most rev. Prelate could not, 
without being much altered, effect the 
purposes for which it was intended. He 
should give his utmost exertion to make 
the Bill, if it must be passed, such as it 
ought to be before it became a law. He 
repeated, that in voting for the second 
reading of the Bill, and for its committal, 
he was not pledged to vote for it when it 
should have come out of the Committee. 
The Bishop of London could not help 
expressing the satisfaction with which he 
had heard the able and luminous speech 
of his noble and learned friend on the 
Woolsack. His noble and learned friend 
had placed the right to the property of the 
Established Church upon its true basis, in 
wyy err | that that property was held by 
as sacred and legitimate a title, as that by 
which any of their Lordships held theirown 
territorial possessions. It was necessary, 
and he deeply regretted that necessity, to 
take all opportunities of putting this pro- 
position, in all possible shapes before the 
public. His noble and learned friend had 
stated, that the right of the clergy to their 
tithes might be compared toa coparcenary 
tenancy in a single field, of which one 
party was entitled to one-tenth, and the 
other party to nine-tenths ; and that there 
would be just as great injustice in taking 
away the tenth, as in taking away the nine 
tenths. There could be no doubt that 
this was placing the question upon its real 
footing. Let it be recollected, also, to 
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whom this tenth, if it were taken away, 
would go. It would not go to the labour- 
ing poor, nor would it be appiied in any 
way that would be beneficial to the public 
generally; but it would go to the great 
landed proprietors, and to no one else. It 
was necessary that this view of the question 
should be well understood by the public ; 
and he could not omit an opportunity, 
like that which now presented itself to 
him, of making this further remark— 
namely, that the people at large did not 
contribute any thing at all, or, at least, 
very little, if any thing at all, to the sup- 
port of the clergy, with the exception of 
Easter offerings and surplice fees. It was 
the landed proprietors who supported the 
clergy, and upon whose estates the sup- 
port of the clergy was charged, He was 
sure that his noble and learned friend 
would forgive him if he took notice of an 
expression which had fallen from his noble 
and learned friend, and which might be 
misunderstood elsewhere. In demonstrat- 
ing the ancient and indefeasible right 
of the Church to tithes, his noble and 
learned friend had compared the persons 
interested in the land to partners—one of 
whom, the clergy, his noble and learned 
friend had likened to a sleeping partner. 
His noble and learned friend had, instant- 
ly upon using that expression, acquitted 
himself most satisfactorily of any design to 
cast a slur upon the clergy—yet, as the 
expression might, as other perfectly harm- 
less expressions had been, be misrepresent- 
ed and misinterpreted, he was unwilling 
that such an expression should go forth 
from so high an authority unexplained. 
Could it, he asked, be justly said by any 
one who desired to misinterpret this ex- 
pression of his noble and learned friend, 
that the clergy were sleeping partners in 
the property of the country ? Surely not; 
and he willingly left it to the decision ofa 
candid public, whether the clergy did not 
perform great and valuable labours for the 
property they received? Let him be per- 
fectly understood. He laboured under no 
misapprehension of the meaning of his 
noble and learned friend; but then others 
might misunderstand, or pretend to mis- 
understand, the expression which his noble 
and learned friend had used, and he 
thought this a good opportunity of stating, 
that, in his judgment, no men rendered a 
more valuable return for what they received 
than the clergy of the Church of England 
rendered. Besides, the money which the 
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clergy received was more generally laid out 
upon the spot, and a more considerable 
portion of it bestowed upon deeds of 
charity and love than the money received | 
by any other class of men. He thought it | 
was important to the welfare of the coun- 
try, and to the permanence of our institu- 
tions, that the rights of the clergy should 
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done to get rid of this uncertainty of the 
law—to give the people precise knowledge 
of what produce was titheable, and what 
not—and to prevent them from being any 
longer sent for this information, first into 
one Court, and then into another—the 
consequence of which was, that the deci- 
sion of one Judge was reversed by another, 


be maintained, and that everything should | and that which was obscure at first, 
be done to secure their residence in the | became still more so by application 
places committed to their charge. With; to the administrators of the law. He 
regard to the composition and the commu- | was surprised, that this state of the law 
tation of tithes, nothing, he thought, | should have continued so long in this en- 
could be added to what had fallen from | lightened country. He would only, in 


his noble and learned friend in favour of 
the one and against the other. If there 
were to be any commutation, he would 
rather it should be altogether in land. In 
fact, he had wished a clause to be added 
to the Bill of the most rev. Prelate, which 
should allow the commutation of tithes for 
land. He could say from his experience, 
that where the incumbent, the patron, the 
tithe-payer, and the Ordinary agreed to 
such an arrangement, it was effected to 
the satisfaction and the permanent advan- 
tage of all parties. He did not see whya 
clause could not be inserted in the Bill, 
empowering parties to effect such an ar- 
rangement in all cases. With regard to 
what had fallen from his noble and learned 
friend upon the subject of the present mode 
of paying the clergy, he agreed that that 
mode was an unpopular one. He agreed 
that since 1640, complaints on this subject 
had become more prevalent, and that an 
outcry on the subject had been raised, 
more or less, since that period, as political 
discontents had arisen or subsided; for 
whenever, during the last 150 years, poli- 
tical excitement had taken place, tithes 
had been one of the first things selected to 
complain of as a grievance. A clamour 
had been raised, and all the evils of the 
country had been attributed to the Esta- 
blished Church, and to that system which 


| conclusion, express his concurrence in the 


principles of the measure of the most rev. 
Prelate, reserving himself as to any amend- 
ments which might be proposed in the de- 
tails. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to say one 
word in explanation. Hecould assure the 
tight rev. Prelate that he had not used 
the expression “ sleeping partner ” invidi- 
seri He had only said, that as far as re- 
garded agriculture—as far as regarded the 
active cultivation of the land—the clergy 
might be called sleeping partners; but he 
immediately added, that in the whole con- 
cern they were like to any thing butsleep- 
ing partners. He thought there could be no 
misapprehension as to this expression of 
his. Suppose, for instance, that he be- 
longed to a great firm—say a joint-stock 
company—and that all he did in it was to 
give his advice, taking no active part 
whatsoever in the business of the firm. In 
such a case, he should doubtless earn his 
profits as a partner, but, at the same time, 
with regard to the business of the firm, he 
should be a sleeping partner. In this 
sense, and inno other, had he likened the 
parson toa sleeping partner in the land. 

The Bishop of London assured his noble 
and learned friend, that he was under no 
misunderstanding with regard to the ex- 
pression, and that he had noticed it only 








had given to this country the most learned | because that part of his noble and learned 
and respectable body of clergymen that | friend’s speech was delivered in rather a 
had ever flourished in any nation. Ad- | low tone; and because, for that reason, 
mitting, as he fully did, all the inconveni- | he was apprehensive that it might not 
ences which attached to this mode of pay- | have been correctly heard by others. 
ment to the clergy, yet he was convinced | _Bill read a second time. 

that the uncertainty of the law, and the 
varying and the contradictory decisions of ; Prince Leoroip’s Annuity.] Earl 
the Courts, were the causes which had | Grey said, that a noble Marquis, whom 
contributed most to render this mode of , he did not then see in his place, had, on 
payment so unpopular in this country. | Friday last, put a question to him, the 
He must take this opportunity of express- , nature of which their Lordships would, 
ing a hope, that something would be shortly | no doubt, recollect. The noble Marquis 
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had asked him whether, in the event of 
Prince Leopold being called to the throne 
of Belgium, that illustrious personage 
would continue in the enjoyment of the 
pension allowed him by this country? In 
reply to that question, he had observed, 
that the pension alluded to had been set- 
tled by Act of Parliament, and that it was 
enjoyed, therefore, by as good a title as 
any of their Lordships could show to their 
own estates. It followed, then, that what- 
ever might be done with regard to this 
pension, must be the voluntary and gra- 
tuitous act of the illustrious individual 
upon whom the pension had been settled ; 
and viewing the question in that light, he 
had thought that it would be both im- 
proper and indelicate, as well in Parlia- 
ment as in the Government, to give to that 
illustrious personage even a hint upon the 
subject. It was for these reasons that, in 
replying to the question of the noble Mar- 
quis, he had contented himself with a bare 
statement of the nature of the settlement 
of this pension, and of the consequent 
inability of the Government to deal with 
it. At the time, however, that he made 
this reply, he had no doubt as to the 
course which the illustrious individual in 
question would pursue ; for the Prince had 
not only made a verbal communication 
to him upon the subject, but had also 
written him a letter, in which his Royal 
Highness repeated the communication 
which he had previously done him the 
honour to make to him personally. From 
the circumstances which he had stated to 
their Lordships, he had felt himself pre- 
cluded from saying anything to the Prince 
upon the subject ; but the Prince had, of 
his own accord, opened the matter to him, 
and communicated to him what his inten- 
tions were. After that communication, 
the Prince repeated in a letter what had 
passed between them at the interview. The 
interview between the Prince and him took 
place previous to the question thathad been 
put to him by the noble Marquis. This letter 
was, as their Lordships would see, in the 
nature of a private communication, but as 
so much had been said upon this subject, 
and asso strong a feeling had been ex- 
pressed upon it elsewhere, he had resolved, 
after consideration, to make a public com- 
munication of what the intentions of this 
illustrious individual were, and he had 
taken this resolution, as well for other 
reasons as in order to put a stop to invi- 
dious and unjust reflections, which might 


Prince Leopold’s 
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arise from the ignorance of the intentions 
of the Prince. He must again observe, that 
this communication had been made to him 
prior to the question of the noble Marquis, 
and he must also assure their Lordships, 
that he could state, upon his own know- 
ledge, that it had always been the deter- 
mination of Prince Leopold, not to draw 
from this country any part of the sum 
which had been settled upon him at his 
marriage, after he should have become 
Sovereign of Belgium. With these obser- 
vations he would now read to their Lord- 
ships the express words in which his Royal 
Highness had communicated his intentions 
on the subject. It was as follows— 


“ Marlborough House, July 15. 

“« My Dear Lord Grey.—Before I quit the 
country, [ am desirous to state, in writing, the 
intentions and views which I had the pleasure 
of communicating to you verbally this morning 
on the subject of my British annuity. 

“* As Sovereign of Belgium, it is not my in- 
tention to draw from this country any portion 
of the income which was settled upon me by 
Act of Parliament at the period of my mar- 
riage. Your Lordship is, however, well aware, 
that up to the very moment of my leaving 
England, I have maintained my establishments 
here upon their accustomed footing, and that, 
consequently, there remain to be fulfilled and 
discharged pecuniary engagements, and out- 
standing debts, to an amount which it is 
quite impossible for me to state at the present 
time with precision. As soon, therefore, as I 
shall have accomplished the payment of these 
demands, it is my intention to make over, into 
the hands of trustees, whom I will without loss 
of time appoint, the whole of the annuity which 
I receive from this country, in trust for the 
following purposes :— 

“1 shall require my trustees to maintain, in 
a state of complete habitation and of repair, 
the house, gardens, and park, at Claremont ; 
and farther, to pay all the salaries, pensions, 
and allowances, which I shall deem a proper 
reward to those persons who have claims upon 
me, for their faithful services during my re- 
sidence in this country. I shall, in addition, 
require them to continue all those charities, and 
annual donations to charitable institutions, 
which have been allowed or subscribed to, 
either by the Princess Charlotte or by myself, 
up to the present period. 

* All these objects having been fulfilled, it is 
my wish and desire that the remainder shall 
be repaid into the British Exchequer.—I re- 
main, my dear Lord Grey, most faithfully 
yours, 


Annuity. 


(Signed) “ LEOPOLD.” 
This, he repeated, was the voluntary 
and gratuitous act of the illustrious Prince, 
and he was confident, that a generous 
public would not blame the just and 
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liberal restrictions which limited the sur- 
render of the complete amount of the 
annuity. There was another question 
which the noble Marquis had put to him ; 
namely, whether Prince Leopold would 
continue to receive the emoluments which 
accrued from his regiment. Nothing had 
passed between him and the Prince on 
this subject, except that he had clearly 
understood it to be the determination of 
Prince Leopold, that as Sovereign of Bel- 
gium, he would not consent to derive any- 
thing from this country. Colonel Cust, 
however, had called upon the Commander 
of the Forces, and made a communication 


to him to the ,following effect—namely, | 
that his Royal Highness, the Prince, had | 


intended to deliver into the hands of the 


Commander of the Forces, his resignation | 


{Jury 18} 





| 
| 
| 
| 


of the Colonelcy of the 5th Regiment of | 


Dragoon Guards, but that, in the hurry of 
his departure, his Royal Highness had 
omitted to do so: 


that Colonel Cust had | 


no hesitation in stating positively to the , 


Commander of the Forces, that such was 
the intention of his Royal Highness, and 
Colonel Cust felt himself authorized to 
make this communication to the Com- 


mander of the Forces, in order that the 


resignation of his Royal Highness might 
be transmitted to the King: Colonel Cust 
added, that Baron Stockmar was ready to 


confirm and to authenticate this commu- | 


nication. He (Earl Grey) would only add, 
that he had himself seen Baron Stockmar, 
and that he had no hesitation in saying, 
that, from what had passed between him- 
self and the illustrious personage alluded 
to, he also could confirm the statement, 
that it had been the intention of his Royal 
Highness not to leave this country without 
resigning the Colonelcy of the regiment. 


He was confident that this statement | 


would be received with satisfaction, both 
by the House and by the country. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
had never entertained a doubtas to the right 
of Prince Leopold to retain both his pro- 
perty and his regiment; for, having ex- 
amined the question on another occasion, 
he had seen that those belonged to the 
Prince by as good a title as their Lord- 
ships held their estates—namely, by the 
law of the land; and he had seen, also, 
that, even if the Prince chose to give up 
the pension, still it must be made liable to 
those charges which were enumerated in 
the letter of his Royal Highness. He 
congratulated the House and the country 
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on the course which his Royal Highness 
had adopted ; but his congratulation did 
not arise from any of those feelings which 
had been stated by the public Press. It 
arose from the fact, that this conduct 
would show to the people whom the Prince 
was about to govern, that their Sovereign 
was above even the suspicion of depend- 
ence on a foreign country. On _ this 
ground, therefore, it was, that he congra- 
tulated the House and the country, and 
not from any of those sordid notions which 
had been expressed out of doors. 


CommurTaTién or Titues.] Lord 
Dacre then rose to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill which he introduced 
for effecting a Commutation of Tithes. 
His connection with agriculture had na- 
turally drawn his attention to this subject, 
and he was anxious to devise some remedy 
for the admitted evils of the Tithe-system. 
In stating the objects of his Bill, he felt he 
must throw himself on the indulgence of 
their Lordships, as he found himself anti- 
cipated on many points, and had already 
been replied to by one of the most power- 
ful and learned persons in the House. If 
he conceived that the bill introduced by 
the most rev. Prelate would be at all 
operative, he would give it his earnest 
support, but, in the present state of agri- 
culture, he did not suppose, that the powers 
given by the most rev. Prelate’s bill 
would induce the occupiers of land to 
apply capital to permanent improvements. 
The application of capital to agriculture 
could only be produced by 2 pcrmanent 


| provision relative to tithes ; and the only 


| 





permanent provision was a commutation 
for a fair and full equivalent. He con- 
curred with those who thought that the 
right to tithes was as full, as sacred, and 
as complete, as the right which their 
Lordships had to their estates; but the 
collection of this property led to such in- 
convenience, and impeded the application 
of capital to agricultural improvement so 
much, as to require their Lordships to 
ascertain whether they could not find and 
apply some substitute for this species of 
property, giving the proprietors a full 
equivalent for everything of which they 
might be deprived. The great evil of the 
tithe system was, that tithes increased 
in proportion to the cost and expense of 
cultivating the land. In early periods, 
when there was only a species of rude 
cultivation, tithes produced little more 
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than the tenth of the actual value of the 
land ; but, as the expenses of cultivation 
increased, the value of the tithes increas- 
ed in proportion. In the year 1739, 
tithe were considered equal to one-eighth 
of the value of the land ; but in 1759 they 
were one-fifth, and subsequently one-fourth 
of the value of arable land, and one- 
seventh of the value of pasture-land was re- 
quired as the commutation for tithes. 
The result was, that the application of 
capital to agricultural improvements was 
limited far within the natural bounds, 
and greatly to the injury of the country 
agricultural improvement: had been sus- 
pended. The principle of commutation 
was recognized in that House, after a long 
and able debate, in 1781, and since that 
time had been frequently applied. The 
commutation of tithes by land had often 
been tried in Enclosure and Allotment 
bills. There were many objections, how- 
ever, to a commutation in land on any 
large scale. It would be difficult to pre- 
vent dilapidation, and there was an objec- 
tion to placing so much land in mortmain. 
It might, perhaps, also lead to a neglect 
of ecclesiastical duties. There were many 
cases, also, in which corn-rents had been 
tried as a commutation for tithes, and 
the experiment had worked benelicially : 
in those cases he had’ never heard any 
imputation or suspicion of fraud, and he 
had, therefore, adopted that principle as the 
ground-work of his Bill. The principle 
was, that a rent should be paid to the 
tithe-owner, vibrating with the price of 
corn. It was for the interest of agricul- 
ture, and more especially for the interest 
of the Established Church, that the tithe- 
owner’s increase of profit, arising from the 
application of increased capital to land, 
should cease. He was persuaded that 
substituting a corn-rent for tithes, would 
be advantageous to the Church; to in- 
jure which no one was less inclined than 
he was. He considered, however, that a 
measure like that which he proposed, 
would give security to all property in land, 
and to Church property in particular. 
His great object was,|to clear away the 
restrictions which prevented the applica- 
tion of capital to land, and, by giving the 
tithe-owner a rent-charge on the land, 
vibrating with the price of wheat, that, as 
far as tithes were concerned, would be 
accomplished. The tithe-owner would 
receive a full equivalent for his property, 
and an end would be put to litigation. 
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Although he wished to avoid commuting 
tithes for land, yet in some cascs the Bill 
provided that such a commutation might 
take place. He wished, that the tithe- 
owner should commute with the proprietor, 
instead of the occupier, as at present, 
which would be accomplished by his Bill 
giving the tithe-owner all the security ofa 
rent-charge on the Jand. He proposed to 
give two-thirds of the tithe-payers in any 
parish, a compulsory power over the other 
third, and over the tithe-owner, so as to 
enable them, giving proper notices, to call 
upon the tithe-owner to appoint a Com- 
missioner, who, in conjunction with one 
appointed by them, should value the 
tithes. Should the Commissioners not 
agree, an umpire was to be appointed. 
Some objections might, perhaps, be made 
to this part of the plan—indeed, some had 
been made; but if their Lordships would 
allow the Bill to go to a Committee, he 
should be willing to make changes to meet 
those objections. In conclusion, the noble 
Lord observed, that he would be happy to 
accept the Composition bill of the most 
rev. Prelate, if he thought it would be 
effectual; but he was satisfied that a 
measure of commutation would give secu- 
rity to the property of the landholder, and 
strength to the Church Establishment, 
whilst it would relieve the people. The 
noble Lord then moved the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Lord Wynford considered it his im- 
perative duty to oppose the measure of 
the noble Lord, because he was per- 
fectly convinced that, if carried into effect, 
it would operate most injuriously on the 
interests of the clergy. The question for 
their Lordships’ consideration was, whether 
commutation or composition be the better 
mode of reconciling the interests of the 
occupier of lands and the tithe-owner at 
this time. Their Lordships had approved 
of the principle of composition by suf- 
fering the most rev. Prelate’s Bill, 
to be read a second time; but as he 
meant to ask their Lordships to reject the 
Bill of the noble Lord, it was incumbent 
on him to shew, that the bill of the most 
rev. Prelate would either do all that 
was necessary, or would prepare the way 
fora much more equitable commutation 
of tithes than that proposed by the Bill of 
the noble Lord. He had heard with great 
satisfaction, from all parts of the House, 
that. the right of the tithe-owner to the 
tenth of the produce of the land stood on 
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the same ground, and was as strongly se- 
cured by Jaw, as the right of the land- 
owner to his rent, or to the produce of the 
other nine-tenths if he cultivates the land 
whieh he owns. The land-owner and 
tithe owner are,in unequal proportions,pos- 
sessors in common of the land : why, then, 
was the right of the tithe-owner considered 
more injurious to agriculture than that 
of the land-owner? Because the former 
took advantage of all improvements in the 
eultivation of a farm, at however great 
an expenditure those improvements might 
be made, without in any manner con- 
tributing to the expenditure. It was this 
circumstance which made a farmer, who 
willingly paid his rent, object to pay tithes. 
When buildings necessary for the culti- 
vation of a farm were to be rebuilt or re- 
paired, or when the lands required draining, 
or manure must be purchased, or an ex- 
pense was to be incurred by altering the 
mode of cultivating the farm, the land- 
lord either took upon himself the whole, 
or a part, of these expenses, or gave the 
tenant as long a lease of the farm as would 
enable him to repay himself what he might 
expend in such improvements. A com- 
position for tithes, at the value they are 
of at the time the composition is made, 
for so long a period as will enable the 
farmer to take the benefit of his own im- 
provements, would place him in the same 
situation with regard to the tithe-owner 
as to the land-owner, and when such a 
composition was made, the right of the 
tithe-owner would bear no heavier on the 
occupier of lands, or tend more to the 
discouragement of agriculture, than rent. 
The occupier had a right to be repaid his 
outlay, with a reasonable profit upoa it. 
When composition should have secured 
this right to him, whether his rent was to 
be paid all to his landlord, or a part of it 
to his landlord, and a part of it to the 
tithe-owner, would make no difference to 
him. Such acomposition would not only 
entirely remove from tithes the objection 
of their being mcompatible with the im- 
provement of agriculture, but the still 
more serious objection of their diminishing 
the moral influence of the clergy, and of 
their exciting feelings in the minds of 
the farmers which prevented them from 
receiving the spiritual advice of their 
pastors, or joining with them in the Church 
service, with the charity that was essen- 
tial to make such service of any use to 
them, He agreed, however, with his 
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right rev. friend (the Bishop of Lon- 
don) that their Lordships ought not to 
stop there, but should endeavour to esta- 
blish such a commutation of tithes as 
would secure the interest and influence of 
the Church. There was but one mode of 
accomplishing that desirable end, and 
that was by commuting tithes for land. 
He preferred the bill of the most rev. 
Prelate to that of the noble Lord, be- 
eause the bill of the most Rev. Prelate 
would facilitate a commutation for land, 
whilst that of the noble Lord would pre- 
vent, and even preclude it. To make 
such a commutation, an accurate know- 
ledge of the value of the tithes was neces- 
sary, and time would be required to find 
such an estate as should be considered a 
just equivalent for the tithes. By a com- 
position under this Bill, the value of the 
tithes would be ascertained, and the farm- 
ers would have all the benefits of a commu- 
tation, whilst they might be employed in 
finding a proper estate for the tithe-owner. 
If during the term of the composition the 
land-owners did not purchase such an 
estate, the right to the tithes might be 
again restored to the incumbent. By 
composition the tithe-owner and the tithe- 
payer would be placed on a level, which 
would not be the case if commutation 
were adopted, because the value of every 
species of produce was constantly liable 
to variation. By having recourse to com- 
position, no difficulty would be found in 
making an arrangement by which the 
tithe-owner would receive that to which 
he was fairly entitled, while the tithe- 
payer would not contribute more than m 
justice he ought. If, however, they wished 
to proceed on the principle of commutation, 
then he must say, that “land” alone fur- 
nished the only fair and just commuta- 
tion. Many eminent individuals, he was 
aware, had written in favour of com- 
mutation, and amongst them Dr. Smith 
and Dr. Paley. The’ commutation pro- 
posed by the former was in the shape 
of a tax on the land; that of the latter 
was founded on a plan something like 
that contained in the present Bill. But, 
in his opinion, commutation, founded on 
either principle, would, at no distant time, 
operate most injuriously towards the 
tithe-owner. It was impossible, however, 
not to see, that a fixed rent might operate, 
as it happened, either injariously to the 
Church, or to the ruin of the agriculturist. 
The rent must be assumed upon the pre- 
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sent mode of cultivation, and the profits 
arising from it; but ten thousand circum- 
stances would induce the occupier to 
give up the present mode of cultivation, 
and adopt some other. If land went out 
of tillage, and the rent fixed when it was 
in tillage was still payable to the tithe- 
owner, the farmer and the land-owner 
must be ruined. If tithes had been com- 
muted for a fixed rent within the last five 
years, so many farms had gone out of cultiva- 
tion, that numbers would have been ruined. 
It appeared by the provisions of this Bill, 
that a certain modus was to be paid 
on arable, pasture, and wood land; the 
first of one-fifth, the second of one-eighth, 
and the last of one-tenth. Such a system 
he did not think exactly fair to either of 
the parties concerned, on account of the 
fluctuation in the value of produce. He 
was most anxious that the Church 
should not reap too much advantage from 
any great outlay of capital on the improve- 
ment of land, and the consequent increase 
of crops ; but, at the same time, he did not 
see any reason why the tithe-owner should 
not have his share of such advantage as 
well as the land-owner. He strongly ob- 
jected to this measure, because he could not 
view it as commutation, but as the destruc- 
tion of tithes. He felt the utmost respect 
for the opinions of those who differed from 
him with respect to religious tenets ; but 
still he must say, that he could not, in a 
question of tithes, allow sectaries of every 
class to interfere, which, by the provisions 
of this Bill, they would be permitted to 
do. Quakers, who, from a conscientious 
feeling, objected to the payment of tithes, 
would, by this Bill, be permitted to decide 
in tithe questions on their affirmation. 
It appeared also, that where any dispute 
occurred, an umpire might be nominated. 
By whom was that individual to be appoint- 
ed? Not by the Lord-lieutenant, or the 
Magistrates assembled in sessions, but by 
the parishioners convened in vestry, where 
all were to havea right tovote. The whole 
matter was left in the hands of the pa- 
rishioners, who had clearly an interest in 
appointing a partial individual. Then it 
might be supposed, that there was some 
appeal from the judgment of this umpire ; 
but there was no such thing—his judg- 
ment was to be final and conclusive. He 
conceived, that this measure was a direct 
attack on Church property—first, by com- 
muting it for less than it was worth ; and 


secondly, by placing the whole rights of 
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the Church absolutely at the mercy and 
discretion of those who felt conscientious 
scruples in opposition to it. It would 
be most extraordinary if those persons 
who scrupled to pay tithes at all, were to 
sit in judgment to decide on the amount 
which was to be allowed in all cases. For 
these reasons he should move—“ That 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months.” 

The Earl of Carnarvon expressed his 
conviction, that if the present Bill were 
passed, many of the clergy throughout 
the country would be placed in a most 
unpleasant situation. The question of 
commutation, their Lordships must feel, 
was surrounded with very great difficulties, 
and ought to be approached with the ut- 
most caution and deliberation. Still, 
though he did not approve of this Bill, he 
thought that some measure, tending to 
calm those angry feelings which the diffi- 
culties of the times and the distress which 
prevailed in the country had induced, 
ought to be brought forward. Instead of 
arguing this question at present, he con- 
ceived, that it would be better if noble 
Lords gave their cordial assistance in per- 
fecting the bill of the most rev. Prelate, 
which, he conceived, was calculated to do 
much good. Hereafter they might, with 
calm and mature consideration, adopt 
some measure of a more permanent na- 
ture. He hoped, therefore, that the Bill 
of the noble Lord would not now be 
pressed. The measure proposed by the 
most rev. Prelate, when it was duly ar- 
ranged, and its principle was clearly un- 
derstood, would, he was convinced, be 
most beneficial to churchmen and laymen. 
If they were. to sit to that protracted 
period which it was likely the Session 
would reach—if they were called on to 
decide upon measures of great importance, 
which must occupy much time, and must 
demand great and serious deliberation—in 
that case he thought that, before they 
were prorogued or adjourned, it would be 
desirable to adopt some measure to allay 
those feelings of discontent which prevailed 
in the agricultural districts. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury hoped 
that the noble Lord would withdraw the 
Bill. If he did not, although the great 
respect which he had for the noble Lord 
would make him take such a step with 
regret, still he should feel. himself com- 
pelled to give his decided negative to the 
motion. The Bill which he had had the 
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honour of introducing, and which had been 
read a second time, rendered the Bill of the 
noble Lord in a great degree unnecessary. 
The measure now before their Lordships 
professed to give to the clergy one-fifth, 
one-eighth, and one-tenth, with reference 
to different portions of land. But, in fact, 
it did no such thing, because rates must 
be deducted out of the amount so paid. 
Earl Grey also recommended his noble 
friend not to proceed with the present Bill, 
until the bill of the rev. Prelate should 
have been disposed of. He only recom- 
mended, that his noble friend should with- 
draw, not abandon his Bill. He was 
friendly to the most rev, Prelate’s bill, the 
principle of which, as well as the details, 
he much admired, and believed that it 
would produce most beneficial effects. 
That bill was not intended to make an 
alteration in Church property —it was 
strictly a bill of regulation. He thought 
it was likely, by means of composition and 
commutation, to remove the differences 
which so frequently arose between parish- 
ioners and their pastors. If those differ- 
ences could be removed for ever, in the 
words quoted by the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack, it was “ a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished ;” but every noble 
Lord who had turned his attention to the 
subject must be aware, that these difficul- 
ties were of too great magnitude to be 
surmounted by a single measure. The 
bill, however, by enlarging the time 
for the composition of tithes, and by 
giving security for their being paid, would 
in some measure remedy the evil. On 
those grounds he agreed with the noble 
Earl (Carnarvon) that it would be advis- 
able for the noble Lord to abstain from 
proceeding with the present Bill, in 
order that the bill of the rev. Prelate 
might be furthered with the least delay 
possible, particularly as that bill would 
be a step towards the attainment of his 
own object. He hoped, that the bill of the 
rev. Prelate, emanating as it did from the 
Church, would put an end to those unjust 
reflections on the Church, as if its mem- 
bers were always unwilling to make any 
sacrifices for the good of the community. 
The most rev. Prelate had proceeded with 
proper caution, and had produced a bill 
which was certainly the more practicable 
of the two, and he should therefore 
give it his utmost support. He hoped his 
noble friend, therefore, would withdraw 
his motion, even with a view to to its ul- 
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timate success; but if his noble friend 
persevered, he should feel himself com- 
pelled to vote for the postponement. 

Lord Dacre, under these circumstances, 
consented to withdraw the Bill for the 
present. In doing so, however, he must 
declare, that he would introduce it again, 
or some similar measure, if the bill of the 
most rey. Prelate was not found to answer 
the expectations of noble Lords. 

Bill withdrawn, 


Committees. 


POP DOLE ODP —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 18, 1831. 


MINUTEs.] New Writs moved for; by Lord K1LLEEN, for 
the County of Meath, in the room of Sir Marcus 
Somerville, Bart. deceased. By Mr. Prineueg, for 
Peebles, in the room of Sir George Montgomery, Bart. 
deceased. 

New Members, Sir R. RAWLINSON VyvYAN, Okehampton ; 
JAMES BrouGuaM, Esq., Winchelsea; J. HEywoop Haw- 
KINS, Esq., Tavistock; HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, 
Esq., Westbury. 

Bills brought in. By Mr. Sprine Rice, to provide the 
Queen with Dower, if she survive the King. By Mr. 
Moore O’FERRALL, to Embank Rivers in Ireland. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. MuLuins, the 
number of Freemen created in each Town in Ireland, 
sending Members to Parliament, from the Ist of April to 
the 28th of July, in the present Year, distinguishing those 
who were entitled to their Freedom as of Right. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. ApDEANE, from Royston, 
against the use of Molasses in Distilleries. By Mr. 
SADLER, from the Cotton Weavers of Haslingden, com- 
plaining of Distress, and praying for a protecting duty on 
the Exportation of Cotton Yarn; from W. Parker, of 
West Passage, Ireland, for the Home Employment of 
able-bodied Poor, in preference to Emigration; and from 
the Protestant Inhabitants of Shivel, to extend the 
Elective Franchise to Catholics, Galway. By Mr. C. W. 
Wynn, from the Freeholders and Occupiers of Lands, 
County Caernarvon, that the Right of Voting may be ex- 
tended to them, at the same Rate of Qualification as 
Householders. By Mr. Bznetr, from Inhabitants of 
Chippenham, against Reform. By Mr. Courtenay, from 
Ship Owners Trading to the Cape of Good Hope, against 
any Increase in the Duty on Cape Wines. By Mr. More 
O’FERRALL, in favour of the Embankment of Rivers 
Bill, (Ireland); from Proprietors and Land Owners of 
Street, of Granard of Killucan, and the Barony of Farbill. 


Conpucr oF Commitrees.| Lord 
Morpeth presented a Petition from certain 
Subscribers to the Leeds and Manchester 
Rail-road, praying that the Bill for com- 

leting the Leeds and Manchester Rail- 
road Bill might be re-committed. The peti- 
tioners complained, that a Committee in 
the first instance had declared, that the 
preamble of the Bill had not been proved, 
it not having paid a due attention to the 
evidence, which the petitioners were pre- 
pared to maintain had fully borne out the 
allegations of the preamble. But he 
should bring the subject better before the 
House by reading the petition than by any 
other means. It was as follows; 
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* To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


“ The humble petition of the undersigned 
persons, being subscribers to the proposed 
Manchester and Leeds Rail-way, 


* Showeth,—That, on the 22nd day of 
June last, a petition was presented to your 
honourable House, praying for leave to bring 
in a Bill for making a rail-road from the town 
of Manchester, in the county palatine of 
Lancaster, to Sowerby-bridge, in the West 
Riding of the county of York; being the 
first step towards the completion of the un- 
dertaking. That such Bill was accordingly 
brought in, and read a first time on the 24th 
of June last, and was read a second time, 
and committed on the 28th day of June last. 
That the Committee on such Bill met on the 
4th day of July instant, and sat to receive 
evidence in support of the preamble of the 
Bill for several days ; and whilst the case of 
your petitioners was proceeding, the Com- 
mittee intimated to your petitioners’ counsel, 
that they were satisfied that sufficient evi- 
dence as to trade and population had been 
already given. That the said Committee, 
after hearing evidence in opposition to the 
said Bill, came to a vote and decision on the 
12th day of July instant, that the preamble 
of the Bill was not proved. That your pe- 
titioners beg leave to represent to your 
Seapesiiile Mouse, that many Members of 
the said Committee, who were not present 
on the day when the before-mentioned inti- 
mation was given, and who had not heard 
the whole evidence, as well as some other 
Members who had heard no portion of the 
evidence adduced on the behalf of or in 
opposition to the Bill, remained in the 
reom whilst the votes were taken on the 
preamble of the said Bill. That your peti- 
tioners respectfully submit, that the evidence 

iven in support of the preamble of the Bill 
ully established the allegations thereof; and 
your petitioners beg leave to refer to the 
minutes of the Committee on the Bill, for 
evidence given in support of the preamble 
of such Bill, in full confidence that an ex- 
amination and consideration of such evi- 
dence will show, that the evidence adduced 
on the behalf of the promoters of the Bill 
did fully and satisfactorily establish their 
case. That your petitioners respectfully beg 
leave to object to the vote and decision of 
the said Committee, upon the ground, that 
such vote and decision are in direct oppo- 
sition to the evidence given before such 
Committee. Your petitioners, therefore, 
humbly pry, that the said Bill may be re- 
commitied, or that a Committee of Appeal 


may be appointed upon the said vote and | 


decision of the said Committee on the Bill; 
and that your petitioners may be heard by 
their counsel or agent against such vote and 
decision’before such Committee of Appeal, 
or that they may have such other relief in 
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the premises as to your honourable House 
may seem meet,” 


The House would see, therefore, that the 
petition contained imputations on the cha- 
racter and conduct of one of its Com- 
mittees. He wished, most respectfully, to 
call the attention of the House to the fact 
of Members voting in the Committee, who 
had heard none of the evidence. It 
was at all times irksome to him to throw 
any reflections on the character of any 
Gentlemen, particularly Members of that 
House; but he could not avoid saying, that 
such a proceeding as deciding an import- 
ant question without hearing the evidence, 
was most improper. Rail-roads were 
coming most extensively into use, and 
a vast deal of capital was employed in 
constructing them. The noble Lord was 
proceeding to discuss the merits of the 
petition, when 

Mr. C. W. Wynn suggested, that no 
further discussion should then take place. 
The petition ought first to be placed in a 
printed form in the hands of Members. 

Petition to be printed, and considered 
on some future day. 





Corn Laws.] Mr. Evans presented a 
petition from the inhabitants of Leicester, 
for the repeal of the Corn-laws, which the 
petitioners characterized as productive of 
distress to the artizans and working classes, 
and, consequently, very injurious to the 
trade and commerce of the empire. In 
this opinion he fully concurred. 

Mr. Wynn Ellis supported the prayer 
of the petition, in conformity to the wishes 
of his constituents: at a more conve- 
nient opportunity, which he hoped would 
shortly be afforded, he should offer his 
opinion of the impolicy of these laws. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that as the peti- 
tioners had requested him to support the 
prayer of this petition, he would state, 
that he considered the existing system of 
Corn-laws to be as disadvantageous to the 
landlords as they were to the people at 
large. 

The petition to be printed. 


Revror™ Petrrions.| Mr. Hunt pre- 
sented a Petition from 6,000 inhabitants 
of Huddersfield, praying that they might 
be Represented in Parliament, that the 
| system of Preston, or Universal Suffrage, 
| should be adopted, and that the suffrage 
should be taken by ballot. The petition- 
| ers were much pleased when the noble 
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Lord first brought in the Bill, but finding 
that it did not extend to them, they 
thought they should be wanting to them- 


selves not to petition for the extension of | 


suffrage to them. 

Sir E£. Sugden called the attention of 
the House to this circumstance, that Mi- 
nisters called their present Reform Bill a 
final measure, and that petitions were 
daily presented to the House from large 
masses of the people complaining that 
they were excluded under it from the elec- 
tive franchise. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that though these 
petitions might be against the measure, 
there were twenty to one of the people 
throughout the country in its favour, and 
one hundred to one opposed to the present 
system. 


PROCEEDINGS ON THE Rerorm Bixt.| 
Mr. Hobhouse, on the motion being made 
that this petition be printed, rose to ask the 
noble Lord below him (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer),whetherit would not bead- 
visable to extend the hours of the House’s 
sitting, in order to expedite the import- 
ant business then before it. Could not 
the House meet at ten o’clock in the 
morning, as the House of Lords did dur- 
ing the continuance of the Queen’s trial ? 
It would be impossible, he was afraid, to go 
on without some measure of this nature; 
for notice had been already given of twen- 
ty-threeor twenty-four Amendments to be 
proposed in the Bill, which, if no debate 
were to take place upon the clauses, must 
occupy at least three weeks in the discus- 
sion. That being the case, and wishing 
for a full deliberation of this great ques- 
tion, and not wishing for the occurrence 
of any delay that the country could justly 
complain of, he thought that the House 
ought to depart from its usual rules, and 
to meet at a much earlier hour of the day. 
As the Bill had now got into the Commit- 
tee, there was not the same objection to 
this proposal as there might have been at 
another time. By having one Chairman 
to sit in the morning, and another to sit 
in the evening, the business now before 
the House might easily be disposed of. By 
this arrangement, the Speaker would be 
enabled to devote his valuable time to the 
other business of the House, as he would 
only have oceasion to take the Chair in 
the morning, until the House went into 
Committee. He would not make a mo- 
tion to the effect which he had just 
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stated, but feeling deeply interested in 
the success of the question, he had taken 
the liberty of throwing out a suggestion to 
the King’s Government, of the absolute 
necessity of coming to some such arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn submitted, that it was 
quite impossible that any such arrange- 
ment as that which the hon. member for 
Westminster had just suggested, could be 
carried at present into execution. There 
were many election committees now sit- 
ting, and the Members who were ballotted 
to serve upon them were compelled by 
law to give their attendance at ten o’clock 
in the morning. How, therefore, could 
such Members be present at a discussion 
of so much importance as that on the Re- 
form Bill ? 

Lord Althorp assured his hon. friend, 
the member for Westminster, that the 
Government, seeing the length to which 
the discussions in the Committee on the 
Reform Bill were likely to ran, had taken 
this very suggestion into consideration. 
He thought that nothing had, at present, 
occurred which would justify such an ex- 
traordinary departure from the customs of 
the House as the sitting at ten o’clock in 
the morning. Still, he would say, that if 
any delay were to be so wilfully created 
as to make it likely that this all-important 
Bill would be defeated by the lapse of 
time, it would be the duty of the House 
to take measures to expedite the progress 
of business, With regard to the Commit- 
tees sitting on election petitions, he ad- 
mitted, that if those Committees were to 
be ballotted for, the objection which his 
right hon. friend had just raised to the 
House commencing its sitting at ten 
o'clock in the morning was perfectly in- 
surmountable. There might, however, be 
circumstances which would render it de- 
sirable to make an alteration in that 
respect. He repeated his conviction, that 
nothing had yet occurred in the House 
which would justify him in acceding to 
his hon. friend’s suggestion; still he 
would not go the length of asserting, that 
circumstances might not occur which 
would induce him to accede to it. 

Colonel Davies thought, that the propo- 
sition of the hon. member for Westmin- 
ster was one which the House ought 
instantly to adopt. Judging from the 
little progress which had been made in the 
Bill during the past week, he would say, 
that, instead of three weeks, six months 
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would not see them at the close of the 
discussion upon it. Though he felt no 
less willing from inclination, than from 
duty to his constituents, to remain at his 
post in that House, he was afraid that 
many Members would be wearied out by 
the vexation and the delay. Besides, the 
country would grow impatient, and would 
think, that the parties who had the manage- 
ment of the Bill were not sincere, if they 
always kept moving without making any 
progress. He hoped, that his noble friend 
would take this suggestion into his con- 
sideration. ‘The decision on the elec- 
tion petitions might be postponed without 
inconvenience or expense to any person, 
except in one or two of the earliest cases, 
in which the witnesses were, perhaps, in 
town. 

Sir E. Sugden asserted, that what had 
just fallen from the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had the appear- 
ance of a threat to the House, which he 
had not expected from such a quarter. 
The noble Lord had said, that circum- 
stances had not yet occurred which ren- 
dered the adoption of such a course 
necessary; but he had suggested, that if 
the progress of the Bill were further 
delayed, such a course would be followed. 
He did not wish to misrepresent the noble 
Lord, but he understood him in that 
sense. The noble Lord had said, that 
nothing had yet rendered the course sug- 
gested by the hon. member for Westmin- 
ster necessary; but that, if any thing did 
render it necessary, he would unquestion- 
ably adopt it. One word as to the obser- 
vation of the hon. member for Worcester, 
that despatch was necessary in order to 
satisfy the people of the sincerity of the 
parties who joined in the discussion of this 
Bill. Now, if there was one thing more to 
be deprecated than another in the discus- 
sion of this measure, it was the introduc- 
tion of haste, and of any thing like a 
pressure on the House from without. That 
House, as at present constituted, how it 
might be hereafter constituted was a very 
different question, but the House, as at 
presentconstituted, consisted of individuals 
of all classes and professions in the coun- 
try. ‘There were many members of the 
profession to which he had the honour to 
belong, who were also Members of the 
House. They could not attend at ten 
o’clock in the morning. Was it intended 
to disqualify them, and others in similar 
situations, from attending their duties in 
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Parliament? or was it intended to com- 
pel them to give up all their other occu- 
pations for the performance of their public 
duty alone? It appeared to him that the 
measure was proceeding through the 
House with all possible haste. It had 
been proposed, that they should have, in 
future, two Speakers, one to sit by night, 
and the othertosit byday. Were they, then, 
determined to sit by day as well as by 
night? If so, that would be a novelty as 
great even as the existence of a reformed 
Parliament; and to enable them to go on 
with it, they must get, not a new Constitu- 
tion for the country, but a new Constitu- 
tion for themselves. Or were they to have 
two sets of Members? If they had not, he 
did not know how the work which the hon. 
member for Westminster had cut out for 
them could be got through. He, for one, 
had not strength for it ; he could not sit 
in the House any longer than he did at 
present; he came in at its first meeting, 
and remained till its rising, from a wish 
to perform his duty honestly by his coun- 
try in this important crisis. With a view 
to the favourable reception of the Bill in 
the country, the noble Lord could not in- 
flict a greater injury upon it than by fore- 
ing it precipitately through the House. 
Instead of exciting and agitating the peo- 
ple more and more every day, let the 
House and the Ministers pause, and give 
them time for a fair, a calm, and adispas- 
sionate investigation of this measure. 
Lord Althorp appealed to the House 
whether he had said any thing which could 
justify the extraordinary speech of the 
hon, and learned member for St. Mawes ? 
He meant no threat, nor had his words 
implied a threat. He had said before, 
and he would repeat the observation, that 
he had not seen any such loss of time yet 
occasioned to the Committee as required 
the application of the suggestion made by 
his hon. friend, the member for Westmin- 
ster. He had, however, added, that if 
such obstruction should be offered in the 
shape of delay to the progress of this Bill, 
as would render it impossible to get it 
through the House in any reasonable 
time, it might then be necessary to resort 
to sucha measure. He was well aware of 
the inconvenience of meeting at ten o’clock 
in the morning; but he must nevertheless 
remind the hon. member for St. Mawes, 
that it had always been the doctrine of 
that House, that the first, and by far the 
most paramount duty of a Member of 
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Parliament, was, to give his attendance 
regularly in that House upon all questions 
of publicimportance. He meant, certainly, 
to do all that was right and proper to 
facilitate the progress of the Bill, and 
nothing beyond that. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, as this was 
a measure of the utmost importance, it 
ought on no account to be hurried forward 
so quickly as to prevent its receiving all 
the consideration possible. Such a com- 
prehensive measure if it was properly con- 
sidered, would necessarily take much time 
in passing. He regretted, that the mea- 
sure had not been divided into parts, as 
that would have materially tended to 
shorten the discussion, and facilitate its 
progress. 

The Petition to be printed. 


Privilege— Case of 


PrivitEGE—Case or Mr. WELLEs- 
LEY.| The Speaker then rose, and said :— 
“T have to acquaint the House, that on 
Saturday last, I received a Letter from the 
Lord High Chancellor, dated ‘ High Court 
of Chancery, July 6th, 1831,’ which, with 
their permission, I will now read.” 


“Mr. Speaker,—I have the honour of mak- 
ing known to you, for the information of the 
House of Commons, that I have issued my 
Warrant for the commitment of the Hon. W. 
Long Wellesley, Knight of the Shire for the 
County of Essex, for a contempt of this Court, 
confessed by him in open Court, in having 
taken his infant daughter, a ward of this Court, 
from the custody of those persons to whom 
she had been committed by order of this Court, 
and in having refused to deliver up the said 
infant ward, when served with an Order so to 
do, and in having stated, that he had resolved 
not to deliver her up, and that he had taken 
steps to withdraw her from the jurisdiction of 
this Court. 

“The right of this Court to commit in such 
cases is unquestionable, and it has been en- 
forced against the Peers of the realm; but I 
have thought fit to make this communication 
to you, for the purpose of bringing the House 
of Commons acquainted with the fact, and thus 
accounting for the absence of Mr. Long Wel- 
lesley, and also to testify my profound respect 
for the honourable House. 

“ Broucuam, Chancellor.” 


The Speaker then continued.—I have 
this day received the following Letter from 
Mr. Long Wellesley :— 


“ London, July 18th, 1831. 

“ Mr. Speaker,—I have the honour to inform 
you, that on Saturday last I was ordered by the 
Lord Chancellor into the custody of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms of the Court of Chancery. I am 
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not aware that I am soconfined for any breaeh 
of law which could subject a Member of Pare 
liament to such detention. I therefore beg leave 
to submit to you, Sir, and the House, the con- 
sideration of this act, as being an infringement 
of the privileges of Parliament, of those of my 
constituency, of the people generally, and of 
myself, 

“ T have the honour further to request, that 
you will lay this, my complaint, before the 
House, hoping that they will find cause to di- 
rect my immediate discharge, in order that I 
may be able, without delay, to attend in my 
place there to perform my public duties. [ 
have the honour to be, Mr. Speaker, your 
faithful and obedient servant, 

“W.L. WELLESLEY, 

“‘The Right Hon. Mr. Speaker.” 

The Speaker having made the commu- 
nication of these Letters to the House, 
resumed the Chair. 

Lord Althorp said, that it appeared from 
the Letters which the Speaker had just 
read to them, that Peers of this realm 
had been committed under circumstances 
similar to those under which Mr. Long 
Wellesley had been committed. He be- 
lieved, however, that this was the first 
case in which any Member of the House 
of Commons had been committed for a 
contempt of Court. He believed, that the 
distinction drawn in cases of this descrip- 
tion was simply this;—That in civil ac- 
tions, the privilege of Parliament protected 
a Member from arrest; but that in crimi- 
nal proceedings, it did not. The present 
was a peculiar case, which partook of the 
nature both of a civil and of a criminal 
proceeding; for, undoubtedly, any person 
being guilty of such a contempt of Court, 
as in the presence of its Judge to avow 
his determination not to obey the will of 
the Court, and to state, that he had taken 
steps to withdraw from the jurisdiction of 
the Court, one of its wards, did ap- 
pear to be guilty of something like a cri- 
minal action. It appeared to him, that 
this was a case to which the Privilege of 
Parliament did not apply. But as there 
might be some difficulty, though he did 
not anticipate any, as to the course which 
the House ought to pursue, he thought it 
would be advisable to refer the considera- 
tion of the whole of this matter to a 
Committee of Privileges. He would not, 
however, make a proposition to that effect, 
unless there should be some opposition 
to the opinion which he had just ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was of opinion, that 
the suggestion which the noble Lord had 
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just thrown out, was the only proper pro- 


sition for the consideration of the House. 
f the present case were, as it had been 
stated, a case prime impressionis, it was 
fitting that it should be fully and ma- 
turely discussed, before the House came 
to any decision upon it. The question 
involved in this case was not whether the 
proceeding was civil or criminal, but whe- 
ther the principle on which the decision of 
it was to rest, was in accordance with 
those principles on which the House had 
always acted hitherto,—namely, that the 
privilege of Parliament extended to all 
cases, save those of treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace. Under those prin- 
ciples every decision of the House of 
Commons, in cases of this nature, had 
been hitherto framed. Cases had oc- 
curred in which the House had de- 
cided how far the exception to the pro- 
tection of privilege in cases of breach 
of the peace could be carried. One of 
them was decided by a Resolution to 
which the House came on the 14th of 
April, 1697. That Resolution was as 
follows :—‘‘ That no Member of Parlia- 
ment hath any privilege in case of a breach 
of the peace, or a forcible entry, or a for- 
cible detainer.” On the ground of that 
Resolution, he conceived that a contempt 
of Court, accompanied by a breach of the 
peace or any exercise of force, would de- 
prive a Member of that House of all pro- 
tection from arrest on the score of his 
privilege. There was a case, in the other 
House of Parliament, in which it had been 
decided, that no privilege of Parliament 
should withstand the Writ of Habeas 
Corpus. Here, however, was a case, in 
which it became necessary for the House 
of Commons to decide whether any con- 
tempt of Court would justify that Court 
in arresting a Member of the House of 
Commons, who had been guilty of such 
eentempt. On that point he would deliver 
no opinion. Perhaps the particular case 
of contempt then under consideration, 
would go far to justify a commitment; 
but certainly the point was a new one, and 
the House was called on, in assenting to 
the arrest, to go further than it had ever 
before gone. As it was, therefore, a matter 
of some doubt, he concurred in the pro- 
priety of the noble Lord’s suggestion, that 
the whole consideration of this matter be 
referred to a Committee of Privileges. 

Sir Robert Peel thought this case very 
similar to that of Lord Cochrane, in which 
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the noble Lord was arrested in that House 
after his escape from the King’s Bench 
prison, and in which the House determined 
that the Marshal was not guilty of any 
breach of privilege in so arresting him. 
The Committee of Privileges, to which 
that question was referred, stated that 
they could find no case analogous to it ; 
but added, that it was their opinion, that 
in the arrest of Lord Cochrane, none of 
the privileges of Parliament had been vio- 
lated. To say, that Members of that 
House were not to pay the same respect 
as the rest of their fellow-subjects to the 
Courts of the country, which were insti- 
tuted for the general protection of the 
community, was quite absurd. It would 
tend more than anything which could be 
devised to paralyse the working of the 
Courts throughout the country; and he 
should be amazingly sorry to learn, that 
any. Member of that House could oppose, 
thwart, and obstruct, the Court of the 
Lord High Chancellor. 

Mr. O'Connell thought, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. C. W. Wynn), had put 
a wrong construction on the passage which 
he read from a Resolution of the House 
she in 1697. Mr. Wellesley had only 

een guilty of a constructive contempt of 
Court without force. Gentlemen should 
recollect, that the words in the Resolution, 
“forcible entry, and forcible detainer,” 
alluded to entry and detainers of land only. 
In this case there was no indictment for 
trespass on lands, and therefore no 
criminal process could issue against Mr. 
Wellesley. Besides, it would be a dan- 
gerous doctrine to assert, that a Member 
of Parliament should be liable to arrest 
for everything which a Judge might de- 
termine to be contempt of Court. Every 
Court of Record had a right to commit for 
contempt, or constructive contempt, and 
that doctrine had, to his knowledge, been 
carried so far, that a Court of Quarter 
Sessions had declared the proprietor of a 
newspaper, who had published some com- 
ments on its proceeding, to be guilty of a 
contempt, and had punished him aecord- 
ingly. Unless great care, therefore, were 
taken in the decision in the present case, 
it might serve as a precedent hereafter to 
a Court of Quarter Sessions to exercise 
the same power with respect toa Member 
of Parliament. Under these circumstances 
it was obvious, that the subject required 
mature consideration. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that instead 
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of calling this a constructive contempt, he 
must call it a matter of fact contempt of 
Court. For his own part, he must say 
that he, as a Member of Parliament, 
should be sorry to have a privilege which 
would enable him not to yield the same 
obedience as the rest of his countrymen to 
the Orders of a Court, which were in- 
tended for the benefit of the country. 

{It was then ordered, that the said 
Letters, with the subject-matter therein 
contained, be referred to the Committee 
of Privileges, to examine the matter there- 
of, and to report their proceedings, with 
their opinion thereupon, to the House. 
The Committee were also instructed to sit 
to-morrow. | 

Mr. R. Grant moved, that the Order of 
committal be also submitted to the said 
Committee. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that the Motion 
was unnecessary, as the Committee must 
inspect that committal, as a matter of 
course. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, the origin of 
the protection given to Members arose from 
certain unfair practices which were had 
recourse to in former times, toprevent them 
from attending and discharging their duties. 
This was the cause why they were pro- 
tected from arrest, but it never could be 
intended that this protection should ex- 
tend to shield them from the consequences 
of a direct violation of the law. If that 
were the case, all sorts of crimes might be 
committed by Members of Parliament with 
impunity ; it was, therefore, quite clear 
that this privilege did not extend to pro- 
tect a Member who had been guilty of 
violent and improper conduct. 

Sir J. Scarlett, in alluding to the reso- 
lution of the House of Commons in 1697, 
said, that the breach of peace there men- 
tioned was cognizable oniy by the Court 
of King’s Bench, and that Mr. Wellesley 
had not been guilty even of a breach of 
the peace. Besides, even if he had, the 
Lord Chancellor had no power to punish 
for a breach of the peace. In all cases of 
contempt of Court committed by Members 
of Parliament, the usual course was, in 
case the contempt was a contempt of a 
court of law, to proceed against them by a 
distringas; in case it was a contempt of 
the Court of Chancery, to proceed against 
them by sequestration ; and in case the con- 
tempt was committed by persons who were 
not Members of Parliament, to proceed 
against them by attachment. Asit would 
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be most injudicious to insinuate, that the 
Lord Chancellor had committed an error 
in committing Mr. Wellesley, he should 
support the proposition for referring the 
whole of this matter to a Committee of 
Privileges. 

Mr. Baring concurred with what had 
been said by the hon. member for Sussex, 
as to the injustice of extending the privi- 
leges of Parliament to protect any species 
of crime ; and so strongly did he feel on 
the subject, that if he were a Member of 
that Housein the next Parliament, he would 
introduce a motion to prevent Members from 
pleading their privilege as a bar to imprison- 
ment fordebt. He thought, that it was 
very detrimental to the public weal, as 
well as a great scandal, that any set of 
men should enjoy privileges which enabled 
them to set their creditors at defiance. 

It was then ordered, that the Warden of 
the Fleet Prison, or any other officer, in 
whose custody the hon. William Pole Tylney 
Long Wellesley — be, do bring the said 
hon. William Pole Tylney Long Wellesley 
in safe custody, to-morrow, to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, and so, from time to 
time, as often as his attendance shall be 
thought necessary ; and that Mr. Speaker 
do issue his warrant accordingly. 


Suootinc Docs in THE Parks.] 
On the motion of Lord Althorp, the Order 
of the Day for the House to go into a Com- 
mittee of Supply was read. 

Mr. George Dawson begged to say a 
few words before the House went into 
Committee, on the subject of shooting 
dogs in Hyde Park. A few days since, 
he had taken an opportunity of mention- 
ing to the noble Lord (Duncannon), the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Fo- 
rests, that he had seen no less than seven 
dogs shot in Hyde Park, in one day, by 
the keepers; and that he was convinced, 
so cruel and needless an act was entirely 
unsanctioned by, and unknown to, his 
royal highness the Duke of Sussex, 
the Ranger of that Park. He made 
this communication, because he thought, 
that it was within the province of the 
Board of Woods and Forests to give 
orders that such a practice as this should 
be discontinued. He was informed, how- 
ever that only the day before yester- 
day, two other dogs had been shot in 
Hyde Park by the keepers, and he there- 
fore took this opportunity of asking the 
noble Lord, whether the keepers were au- 
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thorized to shoot these dogs ; and if so, to 
submit to him the propriety of suggesting 
to the royal Duke the necessity of ordering 
that no more dogs be shot. The practice 
was not only cruel and disgusting, but 
was actually attended with great danger, 
for children were constantly playing about 
in that part of the Park where the keepers 
were stationed to shoot the dogs, and an 
accident might happen to them of ‘serious 
consequences. Independent, however, of 
this consideration, it might be asked, what 
right the keepers had to shoot any dogs 
which were roaming about in the Park, 
any more than they had to shoot them on 
the high road? He knew of no law by 
which they were authorized to do so; and 
if they took this license upon themselves, 
why should they not take to shooting 
horses as wellasdogs? That such an un- 
due exercise of authority had been prac- 
tised by the keepers, was certain, for he 
was credibly informed, that they spared 
no.dogs whatever which they found stray- 
ing or roaming in the Park, but shot them 
all indiscriminately, from the lady’s lap 
dog up to the Newfoundland dog. 

Lord Duncannon acknowledged having 
been favoured by a communication from 
the right hon. Member opposite, on the 
subject of the dogs that were shot in Hyde 
Park ; and he had reported the observa- 
tions that had been made to him, to the 
Superintendent of the Ranger’s establish- 
ment, who replied, that the keepers had 
orders to shoot no dogs whatever, except 
when they were chasing the deer. He 
was convinced, upon the statement of the 
right hon, Member, that the keepers must 
have exceeded their orders; and he should 
take an early opportunity of representing 
the matter to his royal highness, the 
Ranger, who, he was sure, was most anxi- 
ous that no such unnecessary cruelty 
should continue to be practised. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that the right 
hon. Member had expressed some doubts 
as to the legality of the keepers shooting 
dogs in Hyde Park. He could confirm 
those doubts; for he would take upon him 
to say, that they had no more right to 
shoot dogs in Hyde Park, unless they were 
chasing deer, than they had to fire upon 
them in the highway. 


ExpENsE OF THE Coronation.] Mr. 
Briscoe begged leave to invite the attention 
of the noble Lord below him to a subject 
of considerable interest and importance, 
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which, he could assure him, he did not 
bring forward, on the present occasion, 
under any feeling of disrespect or dis- 
loyalty to the illustrious personage who 
now filled the Throne of these Realms. 
Economy, however, was an essential part 
of the compact between himself and his 
constituents ; and he was, therefore, in- 
duced to allude to the expense which the 
public was to soon about to incur, on ac- 
count of his Majesty’s coronation, which 
he saw was fixed to take place on the 
8th of September next. He might be 
allowed to express a hope, that it would 
be conducted on principles very different 
from those which had regulated the enor- 
mous expenditure at the coronation of 
George the 4th. Whether it should be a 
solemn ceremony, of national interest and 
political importance, or a mere empty and 
ostentatious parade, in his opinion, in a 
great measure depended on the amount of 
outlay it would occasion. The present 
King, he was sure, was a monarch who 
would content himself with reigning in the 
hearts and affections of his subjects, with- 
out requiring a wasteful prodigality of 
public money, which the country could ill 
afford. He thought, under all circum- 
stances, that the House should endeavour 
to ascertain what would be the expense 
before they subjected the country to it; 
and hoped, that the noble Lord would be 
able at least to inform them, what would 
be the probable amount of the expenditure, 
if he could not at present undertake to 
name the exact sum. 

Lord Althorp stated, in reply, that the 
coronation was a state form, which had 
taken place in every reign, and, he be- 
lieved, in every country in Europe ; but in 
England, since the period of the Revolu- 
tion, it had been customary for the King 
to take an oath on the occasion, which 
rendered it thenceforth a ceremonial of 
high political importance. He quite 
agreed with the hon. Member, that extra- 
vagance on such an occasion, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, was 
peculiarly unfitting ; and felt happy to be 
enabled to add, that the Sovereign himself 
was desirous that the public should not be 
required to be atany expense upon his ac- 
count, that was not. absolutely. necessary. 
The cost of the former coronation, it was 
true, had been enormous, but that of the 
present, he trusted, would not prove one- 
fifth so extravagant ; for the Treasury had 
already given orders, that no estimate 
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should be issued, which had not previously 
been submitted to their consideration. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House would 
see reason to be satisfied, that the expen- 
diture had been regulated by a due regard 
for economy, so soon as they should have 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the amount of the estimates, and the 
extent of the retrenchments. More, how- 
ever, he could not then state for the in- 
formation of the House, the estimates 
not having been yet prepared. 

Mr. Hunt said, if the hon. member for 
Surrey was anxious to have the accounts 
of the expenses of the last coronation, he 
would recommend him to move for them. 

Mr. Hume was glad to hear the state- 
ment which had just been made by the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; and hoped, that Ministers would 
cause these estimates to be laid before the 
House, and procure the assent of the 
House to them, before the expense, as on 
former occasions, should be irretrievably 
incurred. It was usual, unfortunately for 
the country, at the celebration of such ce- 
remonies, to issue a considerable brevet 
commission, which cost not less than 
10,0002. increase of pay, independent of the 
various other expenses which it had been 
thought so convenient an opportunity to 
introduce. He trusted, however, that we 
now lived in better times, and that pro- 
motions, with increase of pay, as well as 
every other idle extravagance, heretofore 
put in practice, would be dispensed with. 

Lord Althorp replied, that that subject, 
also, was under the consideration of his 
Majesty’s Government. 


Bishoprick of Derry. 


Bisuoprick or Derry.] Mr. Hume 
said, he should next beg leave to solicit 
the noble Lord’s attention to the oppor- 
tunity of introducing a partialChurch Re- 
form, in consequence of the vacancy re- 
cently occasioned in the see of Derry, by 
the death of the Bishop of that diocese. 
Reform, he submitted, should be intro- 
duced there as well as elsewhere; and, 
to be effectual as a conciliatory measure, 
it should be immediate, or a sweeping and 
universal measure of Church Reform must 
be the consequence. As they stood much 
upon precedents in that House, he was 
happy to be enabled to supply one, which 
would sufficiently authorize the course he 
had recommended. In 1807, long after we 
obtained possession of the Island of Malta, 


the Bishop of that diocese died, on which- 
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Sir Alexander Ball had recommended, in a 
letter bearing date the Ist of May, that 
the income should be reduced from 3,8002. 
per annum to 2,000/., proposing at the 
same time, that the surplus should be ap- 
propriated, partly to the education of the 
people, partly to increase the salaries of 
the inferior clergy, who were not suffi- 
ciently well provided for, and partly to other 
charitable purposes. ‘To which advite 
Lord Castlereagh had assented without 
hesitation, and directed, that the Bishop’s 
income should be limited to 2,000/. In 
a subsequent despatch, Sir Alexander Ball 
informed the Government, that he had 
carried this arrangement into effect, and 
that it had given general satisfaction. 
Now, the income of the Bishoprick which 
had just become vacant amounted to from 
14,0002. to 20,0002. a year, besides forty- 
two perferments in the gift of the Bishop 
of various amounts, from 450/. to 1,400/. 
per annum, including many glebes, some 
of which consisted of not less than 900 or 
1,000 acres. In this instance he thought 
that his Majesty’s Ministers could not do 
better than follow the example of Lord 
Castlereagh, and as it was not often that he 
could adduce that statesman as an exam- 
ple for imitation, he was happy, on that 
occasion, to say that his authority was in 
favour of a most important principle. By 
following it, he was sure Ministers would 
occasion as much rejoicing in Ireland as 
his Lordship had formerly produced by a 
similar reform amongst the inhabitants of 
Malta. 

Lord Althorp did not consider the case 
quoted as one in point, and, therefore, 
did not recognize the propriety of the 
comparison. 


Prince Leorouiy’s Annuiry.] Lord 
Althorp said, he should take the present 
opportunity to make known to the House 
a communication of some interest in con- 
nexion with the recent accession of Prince 
Leopold to the throne of Belgium. Hon. 
Members were, of course, aware, that cer- 
tain expectations had been held out 
respecting the annuity granted to his royal 
Highness by Parliament, at the period of 
his marriage with the Princess Charlotte. 
That annuity, however, was unquestion- 
ably the property of his Royal Highness, 
to dispose of as he thought proper; it had 
been settled on him by Act of Parliament, 
and Government, therefore, could not 
possibly take any step to induce him to’ 
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resign it. His Majesty’s Ministers accord- 
ingly had never made any suggestion, or 
offered any advice, to his Royal Highness 
upon the subject; but this morning that 
illustrious individual had transmitted to 
Jarl Grey a resignation of that pension in 
terms which it was but right that he should 
read expressly to the House. [The noble 
Lord accordingly read the letter, for which 
see the report of the Debate in the House 
of Lords, ante, p. 1384.] — His Lordship 
said, that his Royal Highness, equally 
considerate on another point, had also 


placed his coloneley at the disposal of 


Lord Hill. He felt assured that the House 
would do justice to the liberality of his 
Royal Highness. 

Mr. George Robinson was understood to 
express his satisfaction that this spon- 
taneous concession on the part of his 
Royal Highness had superseded the ne- 
cessity for a question which he had meant 
to ask on this subject. He was sure 
his royal Highness’s liberality would be 
received with the respect and admiration 
which his virtues in other respects entitled 
him to. A reign which had begun so 
well, could not, he hoped, be other than 
a long and happy one. 

Sir R. Peel conceived, that there could 
be but one feeling in that House as to 
the extreme liberality of Prince Leopold, 
in thus foregoing his pension, to which he 
had as clear and undoubted a right as any 
one Member of that House had to his own 
estate. He was, therefore, glad that the 
hon. member for Worcester had had no 
opportunity of asking any questions on 
the subject. As to his Royal Highness’s 
compuisory resignation of his allowance, 
or any part of it, that was a thing that could 
not have been thought of, and the wise 
conduct which had just been announced 
to the House could only be considered an 
act of voluntary and unqualified liberality 
on the part of Prince Leopold. To him 
it seemed a very wise act, and well calcu- 
lated to recommend him to the affections 
of those who were about to place him on 
the throne of their country. 

Sir G. Warrender could not deny him- 
self the pleasure of expressing the satis- 
faction which he felt, and which he was 
sure the country would fecl, at the com- 
munication just made by the noble Lord, 
which was one inaccordance with the whole 
conduct of the illustrious Prince who was 
called toa new destiny. That Prince had 
embarked in a new career, which would 
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contribute, he trusted, to his own glory and 
happiness, and to the prosperity of the 
Belgian people, whom he had been called 
upon to govern. That this was a pure 
act of magnanimous generosity on the 
part of that illustrious person, no one 
could doubt, for he was as fully and justly 
entitled to this income as any one of them 
to their estates, and he had no doubt that 
his generous conduct would be justly ap- 
preciated from one end of this kingdom 
to the other, although to those who had 
had the honour of coming in contact with, 
and knowing the sentitnents of, that illus- 
trious individual, this last act of his would 
only be felt as in unison with every part 
of his conduct, which had procured for 
him the respect and the good wishes of 
every individual, and every class in the 
community. 

Mr. George Robinson trusted, tlie right 
hon. Baronet would believe him when lie 
stated, that he was by no means anxious 
to ask the question with respect to Prince 
Leopold’s annuity. On the contrary, he 
had waited until the last moment, in order, 
that if the noble Lord had any statement 
to make on the subject, he might do so be- 
fore he had said a word in reference to it. 


Trish Yeomanry. 


Irntsun Yromanry.| Mr. O’Connell 
wished to advert to a subject in which he 
felt a deep interest. Whien the subject 
of the Irish Yeomanry was formerly be- 
fore the House, he had understood, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had pledged 
himself that the issuing of arms to the 
Orange Yeomanry should be discontinued. 
But he had been informed, that on the 
{ith of July a new company had been 
organized, called the Ogle Blues, and had 
received arms from the Government. 
That company did not stand high in the 
estimation of the county of Wexford, in 
which it was formed. However, on the 
11th of July it received its arms in the 
town of Wexford —the men had gone 
up the river afterwards in a_ boat, 
bearing Orange flags, firing shots on both 
sides of the river, having a band playing 
party tunes. Such was the pledge which 
he understood had been given, and such was 
the mannet in which it had been redeemed. 
More blood had been shed in Ireland. 
At Banbridge four men and one woman 
had been shot, and it was said, that two 
or three Orangemen had been shot. The 
latter was doubtful, but it Was quite cer- 
tain that the Catholics had been killed. 
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In the town of Enniskillen, General Offi- 
cers had joined the procession of the 
Orangemen in their regimentals ; and how 
was it possible, he would ask, to preserve 
tranquillity in Ireland if such things were 
practised, and arms were put into the 
hands of one party? That more blood 
had been shed was not, he believed the 
fault of the Catholics, who had acted 
with a degree of forbearance which en- 
titled them to the protection of the Go- 
vernment. In Enniskillen the proclama- 
tion had been disregarded, and disregard- 
ed by the Magistrates, who had attended 
the procession which the proclamation 
forbad. As Lord Redesdale said long ago, 
there was in Ireland one law for the poor 
and another for the rich. Let the House 
look at what had happened at New- 
townbarry. The Government, indeed, 
had done its duty on that occasion, 
and deserved his thanks. But what 
had happened there? Why the pri- 
vate Yeomanry had been sent to gaol, 
while the officer, who had given orders to 
fire, according to the testimony of three 
or four witnesses, was let out on bail. 


Trish Yeomanry. 


This was extraordinary, too, because, of 


the three Magistrates who had conducted 
the investigation, two were for committing 
all the parties to gaol, but three or four 
Magistrates were let in from the county, 
and they over-ruled the decision of the 
two Magistrates who had gone through 
the whole investigation. That fact was 
only one of a family, and it might give 
the House a clue to the disturbances in 
Ireland. One class of persons despised 
the proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant 
—acted against it—encouraged proces- 
sions—and saw the land deluged with 
blood. Ought these Magistrates, ought 
the people who did these things, to be in- 
trusted with arms? Ot such a subject it 


was impossible for the Representatives of 


Ireland to do their duty and remain silent. 
The processions of the Catholics were not 
joined by any one gentleman of family or 
influence; they were exclusively processions 
of the people; but the instant the procla- 
mation was issued, the Catholic gentlemen 
used their influence to suppress these pro- 
cessions, and succeeded. There were 
no processions this year of the Catholics. 
The Catholic population had obeyed the 
Government; the loyal population—the 
population who called themselves exclu- 
sively the friends of the Government— 


had disobeyed the law ‘and deficd the 
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proclamation. He felt it his duty to 
ask, therefore, if he had misunderstood the 
right hon. Gentleman, and if he had not 
pledged himself, that no more arms should 
be issued to the Yeomanry? Ifthe right 
hon. Gentleman had, as he understood, 
given such a pledge, he was sure that it 
was not the fault of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if arms had since been issued to the 
Yeomanry. 

Mr. Stanley said, this was the first 
time that he had ever heard of the exist- 
ence of such a corps as the Ogle Blues, 
and, a fortiori, he could not have known 
of their having received arms. The pledge 
which he had already given, he would 
again repeat. Arms were certainly in pro- 
cess of delivery to the Yeomanry in lieu of 
those which had been pronounced unser- 
viceable, when the affray at Newtownbarry 
caused the Government to direct, that the 
issue should be discontinued, till further 
orders should be received upon the sub- 
ject. He hoped, therefore, that the in- 
formation which the hon. Member had just 
stated would be found, on inquiry, to 
prove incorrect. The greatest satisfac- 
tion, he believed, had been occasioned by 
the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers, in 
sending down a stipendiary Magistrate to 
investigate the merits of that transaction, 
the result of which had been, that out of 
forty-one persons against whom informa- 
tions were laid, seven were committed, 
and the remainder were let out on bail to 
different amounts, according to the nature 
and extent of the allegations affecting 
them. The evidence against Captain Gra- 
ham had been found so imperfect and 
contradictory, that the Magistrate, in the 
exercise of his discretion, had felt him- 
self justified in taking bail, in his case, 
to the amount of 1,000/., with two 
sureties in 500/. each; and, in fact, no 
one could entertain the smallest doubt 
that a man of such respectability, under 
the circumstances, would be forthcoming 
to take his trial. With respect to the 
affair at Banbridge on the 12th of July, 
he was informed that it was a precon- 
certed affair between both the parties, 
who were determined to fight it out. The 
Protestants were determined to have the 
procession, and the Catholics were deter- 
mined to prevent it, and it was agreed 
between the two parties, that they should 
meet at a certain place, and settle their dif- 
ference by a fight. When the procession 
took place, the party which attacked it 
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were not of the neighbourhood, but a fac- 
tion called the Threshers, that were wan- 
dering about there, and laid wait for the 
procession. They were regularly dislodg- 
ed, and though a great many shots were 
fired, he believed, that no person was killed, 
and that those who died, were drowned 
in theriver. He had not heard, that any 
person had died of a gun-shot wound, 
though three or four hundred shots were 
fired. A stipendiary Magistrate was sent 
down from the Castle to inquire into the 
matter, but a Coroner’s Inquest, composed 
of six Catholics and six Protestants, had 
found such a verdict that further inquiry 
was unnecessary. Government had acted 
in the affair with the utmost impartiality. 
With regard to the processions, the 
Government had expressed a_ strong 
feeling on the subject; but it must be re- 
membered that there was no Jaw which 
made the Orange processions illegal. The 
Government had discouraged such pro- 
cessions, but did not think it necessary to 
resort to any new laws for this purpose. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson regretted to be 
obliged to observe, that those unhappy 
Orange processions had found their way into 
Scotland. He had just received notice, that 
in attempting to check the proceedings of 
certain Irishmen, which were contrary to 
the feelings of the people of Scotland, 
one constable had been killed, and several 
people severely wounded. If such was 
the result of these political processions, it 
was high time for the Legislature to put 
them down. 

Sir John Newport urged, that it was the 
duty of the Legislature to provide by law 
against the recurrence of these scenes of 
wanton violence and outrage, in commemo- 
ration of that which had occurred consider- 
ably more than a century back. Had simi- 
lar celebrations followed up the battle of 
Culloden, no one could doubt,that Scotland 
would exhibit as bitter religious animosi- 
tics as had now afflicted Ireland for more 
than a similar period. It was, therefore, 
obviously the duty of Parliament to make 
it penal to join in any of these processions 
from this time forth. He had seen a letter 
that had been received by the hon. member 
for Ayr, describing the riot in Scotland, 
and stating, that it was caused by Irish- 
men of the neighbourhood celebrating the 
12th of July. 

The Lord Advocate had heard of the 
unhappy affray to which the hon. Member 
had alluded. It arose from a procession 
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which took place at Girvan, on the 12th of 
July, where several bands of Orangemen 
had resolved to havea procession. Some 
stones were thrown, and on two con- 
stables stepping forward to remonstrate 
with the Orangemen, the latter fired at 
them, and one of the constables was in- 
stantly shot. More shots were fired, and 
several persons were wounded. He did 
not wish to enter further into the subject, 
as it was his duty, and the duty of those 
who exercised his authority in his ab- 
sence, to institute a public inquiry into 
this transaction. He wished to add, that 
the ordinary police of the country ought 
to be strengthened by some law, to put 
an end to processions wherever there 
was a large portion of the Irish popula- 
tion. 

Mr. John Wood observed, that it was 
high time Government should take some 
decided step, and put an end to the pro- 
cessions, which disturbed the peace of 
Ireland, and appeared to gather increased 
strength, and were attended with more 
aggravated circumstances in each suc- 
ceeding year. If it were true, that officers 
in the military service of his Majesty had 
disgraced themselves so far as to counte- 
nance the processions of the Orangemen, 
and if, also, the Magistrates had not done 
their duty, they ought to be dismissed 
from their employment with disgrace ; 
and he must express a hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite would not over- 
look such conduct. 

Mr. Stanley said, that, as yet, no repre- 
sentation had been made to Government 
of Magistrates having been concerned in 
these processions—but, in case any were 
made, he assured the House that the au- 
thorities would deal with the offenders 
most severely, and inflict that punishment 
which such an offence would warrant. 

An Hon. Member observed, that what 
had occurred would show to the House, 
how unfit these men were, to be allowed 
to carry arms, and how mistaken were 
those who placed arms in such hands for 
the preservation of the peace. In justice 
to the Government of Ireland, he must 
say, that the arms were not intrusted to 
these men, but were sent down to the 
Captain of the corps, with a discretionary 
power to give them as he saw occasion. 
The men of this corps,—the Ogle True 
Blues, as the corps were called—a name, 
the signification of which was well under- 
stood in that part of thecountry—said, that 
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they would have the arms, and that if the 
Captain did not give them voluntarily, 
they would go and take them. Surely 
men under so little discipline as this were 
not fit to be intrusted with arms. 

Lord Cole begged to deny the truth of 
the statement made by the hon. and learned 
member for Clare, in so far as it related to 
the Orange processions in Enniskillen. 

Mr. George Dawson did not wish to 
prolong the discussion, but he really could 
not hear the recommendations of the right 
hon. member for Waterford (Sir John 
Newport), backed as they were by the 
hon. member for Preston (Mr. J. Wood), 
without entering against them his strong- 
est and most earnest protest. He be- 
lieved, from his knowledge of the Orange- 
men of the North of Ireland, that any 
attempt to put them down, and to pre- 
vent their processions by legislative en- 
actments, would utterly fail.  [‘‘hear, 
hear!” from Mr. O’Conneli.] The hon. 
member tor Kerry cheered that, and he 
might do so with good reason, for no one 
had been more successful in violating the 
law, as a member of illegal associations, 
than that hon. Member. He repeated, 
however, his firm conviction, that the 
Orangemen were not to be put down in 
that manner, and that nothing would be 
more likely to perpetuate the evils ef pro- 
cessions, than to attempt to put down, 
by the means of legislative enactments, 
those privileges which they believed them- 
selves to have derived from their forefa- 
thers, who shed their blood to obtain them. 
He was no Orangeman himself, but he 
knew much of them from his connection 
with the county of Derry, and he _ be- 
lieved he could say with truth, that in the 
North of Ireland, and particularly in that 
part of it to which he belonged, there was 
the strongest disposition to comply with 
the views of the Government, and to put 
an end to all processions. Everything 
that could be done had been done in 
former years by the Protestant Gentlemen 
and Magistrates to stop the processions, 
but they had not succeeded until the pre- 
sent year, when, he believed, for the first 
time in the memory of man, no proces- 
sion had taken place, except that one at 
Banbridge, which had produced such pain- 
ful consequences. He had the strongest 
reason to believe, that these processions 
would now be put an end to, but he re- 
peated, that the course recommended 
would be dangerous and ineffectual. 
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Mr. Hume was surprised at the advice 
given by the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, who had himself admitted, 
that these men had risen in large bodies, in 
hostile array against their fellow-subjects, 
and who yet contended that no attempt 
ought to be made by the Legislature to put 
them down. Why, the very fact of such 
meetings of large bodies of armed men, as 
constituted these processions, was itself a 
reason that such meetings should be 
stopped. In his opinion, these men should 
not be jallowed to have arms; and if any 
farther riot or bloodshed arose from Orange 
processions, or from the violence of the 
Yeomaury, he would say, that the blood 
would be on the head of the Government 
which did not deprive them of the means 
of doing mischief. All classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Ireland ought to be 
placed on the same footing. Why should 
one class of men be armed to insult and 
domineer over their fellow-men? [rom 
the present Government he hoped better 
things, but from the late Government he 
had no such hope, as their policy was to 
keep up party distinctions. He was, how- 
ever, surprised, that the present Govern- 
ment had not altered the system. It was 
monstrous that out of twenty-one Magis- 
trates in one county, who had to settle the 
disputes between these parties, not one 
was a Roman Catholic. Was that fair? 
Was it likely to promote the ends of jus- 
tice? The better way would be, to have 
the Government of Ireland carried on here, 
and we should then get rid of all those 
local and party distinctions, and have jus- 
tice fairly administered. He asked what 
reason could be given for continuing arms 
in the hands of a body of men, who, when 
told they should not have the use of them, 
on a particular occasion, declared they 
would go and take them? After such a 
statement, what excuse could the Govern- 
ment offer for continuing arms in the 
hands of these corps? He could only 
attribute such conduct to some preponder- 
ating influence, which Government were 
ashamed to acknowledge. The Irish peo- 
ple must have justice dealt out impartially 
to them, and these local influences, which 
were so grossly abused, must be done 
away with. These Orange processions, 
and other party displays, must be put 
down by law, before they could hope to 
see the country tranquil. 

Sir R. Bateson regretted to hear such 
language as that which had fallen from 
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the hon. member for Middlesex on this 
subject. There never was a time, for 
years, when so little display had been 
made by Orangemen as this year. As to 
the melancholy affair at Banbridge, which 
had been alluded to, no authentic account 
had yet been received, and it was most 
unfair to attack the Magistrates and Yeo- 
manry by irritating language, until such 
an account was before the House. It was, 
however, to him, who, as an Irishman, 
was well acquainted with what had form- 
erly occurred on that day, some consola- 
tion to think, that this was the only occasion, 
this year, in which blood had been shed. 
The day, in general, had passed over much 
more quietly than formerly. As to the 
hon. Member’s suggestion, to get rid of 
the Government of Ireland, he would 
only say, that the hon. Member could not 
advise any step which would be more ef- 
fectual for promoting the question of a 
Repeal of the Union. Any one who 
took the trouble to look back to the 
exertions of the Yeomanry in 1798, must 
acknowledge we owed mainly to their ser- 
vices the continuance of the connexion 
between the countries. When imputa- 
tions were thrown on the conduct of the 
right hon. Secretary, and the Governinent 
of Ireland, he thought it right to say, 
that as far as the Orangemen and proces- 
sions were concerned, it had been strictly 
impartial. If it pursued the same course 
on all occasions, it would be supported 
by all the friends of Ireland, He concur- 
red with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. G. 
Dawson) that any attempt to put down the 
Orangemen of Ireland by force, would be 
exceedingly impolitic, and would not have 
the intended effect. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex, not knowing, or 
leaving out of consideration, the facts of a 
case, had charged the late Government 
with keeping up religious dissensions in 
Ireland. He denied, that the policy of the 
late Government had been to encourage 
any such dissensions. The measures to 
put down Orange Societies with secret 
oaths, were recommended and carried into 
execution by the late Government, which 
did every thing in its power to put down 
party distinctions and dissensions. He 
wished with all his heart, that these pro- 
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those who had taken part in the late pro- 
ceedings in Ireland, for it was lamentable 
that such men should have the power to 
produce such mischief. He admitted, that 
the prevailing opinion amongst these men 
was, that these processions were not illegal. 
In a case which occurred some time ago 
in the county of Down, an Orange pro- 
cession was put down by the aid of the 
civil power, and some of the men who were 
taken into custody, and sent to trial, in 
order to have the opinion of the Judge as 
to whether such meetings were illegal, pro- 
duced warrants, signed by the Duke of 
Cumberland, and having also the names of 
many gentlemen of rank and station, as a 
sort of justification of their meeting. It 
was not unnatural, that when a man con- 
ceived himself authorized to hold an 
Orange Lodge, he was likewise authorized 
to join an Orange procession. The Magis- 
trates who met on the occasion, thought 
the affair of sufficient importance to send 
an account of it to Government, but they 
received no answer. The men, when 
brought to trial, which was only effected 
by the determination of the Magistrates, 
after much opposition, submitted, but no 
sentence was prayed for, as the prosecut- 
ors only wished to have the opinion of the 
Court as to the illegality of those assem- 
blies. The Judge on ihat occasion (Mr. 
Justice Jebb) stated generally, that which 
they all knew before, that any mecting 
calculated to excite terror, and tending to 
a breach of the peace, was illegal. The 
steps taken by the Magistracy on that oc- 
casion had, however, this effect—that the 
peace of that part of the country had not 
been disturbed since, by any such meet- 
ings, and he had no doubt that a little ac- 
tive exertion, and a patient and conciliat- 
ory disposition on the part of the Magis- 
trates, would put an end to them in every 
part of the country. He regretted, that 
the wish of Government, that these proces- 
sions should be discontinued, was not 
communicated to the Magistrates, instead 
of being expressed only to Orange Lodges 
and Orange Yeomanry; and he was cer- 
tain, that with the assistance of two or three 
active right-minded Magistrates, he could 
stop all such meetings in the county of 
Down. But while Magistrates avowed 
themselves in courts of justice as office- 
bearers in Orange Lodges, as he had heard 
on one occasion, in the presence of one of 
the Judges of Assize, who never noticed the 
circumstance, it was impossible to expect 
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that Orange processions could be put 
down. What gave them additional im- 


portance was, that they were matter of 


military parade, and when a Magistrate 
acted a8 Grand Master, or Deputy Grand 
Master, he gave a sanction to them. He 
admitted, readily, that it would be impos- 
sible to put down such processions, unless 
the country gentlemen assisted, and as 
they could put them down, he said the 
blame of their existence attached to them. 
He must express a hope, that the atten- 
tion of Government, which had hitherto 
been so little directed to this subject, 
might be now called to it. While he was 
upon this matter, he begged to remark, 
that the practice of inquiring into the re- 
ligion of men belonging to any corps, had 
a very bad effect, he himself had heard 
such inquiries made. The Yeomanry had 
expected the countenance and sanction of 
the Government, they expected to be put 
on immediate pay. He was well ac- 
quainted with the feelings of the people, 
and he was convinced, that nothing would 
effectually promote peace in Ireland, until 
these corps were suppressed. 

Mr. Spring Rice deprecated this desul- 
tory discussion in a case where no result 
could be come to. There was, in fact, no 
difference of opinion, for every Gentleman 
had expressed his disapprobation of these 
processions. He thought, therefore, that 
the sooner the House proceeded to the bu- 
siness of the Day the better. 

Mr. J. E. Gordon said, he did not think 
they ought to put an end to a discussion in 
which the innocent had been condemned, 
and the guilty praised, without the former 
being vindicated, and the latter condem- 
ned, In the late affair, a body of Orange- 
men were proceeding quietly along ina 
procession, as they were accustomed, on 
July12th, whenthey were attacked and fired 
upon by a set of persons calling themselves 
Threshers, who were ready prepared with 
arms for the purpose, and secreted behind 
hedges. The Orangemen were thus com- 
pelled to act in their own defence. There 
was nothing criminal in their processions, 
and no justification of this attack made on 
them, by men assembled in military array, 
could be invented. When the innocent 
party were stigmatized, and the guilty 
were praised, hon. Members on his (the 
Opposition) side of the House, were called 
upon to defend the right. 

Mr. Perrin said, there was no necessity 
for a new enactment on the subject; all 
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that was wanting was, that the existing 
law should be declared and put in force. 
For his own part, he had no doubt what- 
ever, that Orange processions were illegal. 
He knew, indeed, that the directions and 
authority of Government had been unable 
to prevent them in some places; at the 
same time he was aware the late Govern- 
ment had taken active steps to put them 
down, and had issued orders in June, 1829 
—that no person connected with the Yeo- 
manry should join these processions. In 
consequence of those orders, a captain of 
one of these corps had issued such direc- 
tions to his men, but the lieutenant sup- 
pressed them, and several men attended 
the processions ~- gross outrages were 
committed, and yet the lieutenant was 
not censured, although these facts came 
out on inquiry. 

Colonel Conolly said, that Orange pro- 
cessions, on the late occasion, were not by 
one-tenth so numerous as in former years. 
The explanation of the right hon. Secre- 
tary ought to have saved them from this 
discussion, particularly as the matter was 
still under investigation. 


Casror Sir A. B, Kinc.] The Motion - 
was then put, that the Speaker leave the 
Chair. 

Mr. George Dawson said, that as the 
specch of the noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) in the case of Sir 
Abraham Bradley King, seemed to have 
made a great impression on the House on 
a former night, he (Mr. Dawson) wished 
to make a brief statement on the present 
occasion. From the statement of the 
noble Lord, on the evening of the motion 
for a remuneration to Sir Abraham 
Bradley King, in consequence of the loss 
of his patent situation, as Government 
stationer, it would appear, that the Com- 
mittee on the Irish Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates, in 1829, was not aware that his 
was a patent held during pleasure; but 
imagined, as it had been said again and 
again, that it was a patent for his life, and 
that, therefore, the Committee, having 
recommended that his existing vested 
rights should not be invaded, also recom- 
mended that no such contract or mono- 
poly should be concluded in future. The 
argument of the noble Lord, therefore, 
was, that the Committee had acted in 
ignorance of the exact nature of the 
patent, and had only, on that account, 
sanctioned the recommendation indirectly 
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for a compensation to that worthy Baronet. 
He had then stated, that he had a strong 
recollection that the Committee was well 
acquainted with the fact. In that recol- 
lection he was fortified by referring to the 
volume of the proceedings of the House in 
their own library up-stairs, in which, by 
a singular coincidence, in the very page 
which contained a copy of that patent, 
printed by order of the House, he found a 
note from the Secretary of the Committee 
of 1829, to the Librarian, requesting him 
to send the Committee that volume 
which contained Sir Abraham Bradley 
King’s patent, which appeared to have laid 
on the Committee’s Table three weeks. He 
hoped the hon. and learned member for 
Newark would, after this explanation, feel 
there was no ground for charging the Go- 
vernment of that day with neglect of duty, 
by omitting to give the Committee this 
important information. He was happy, 
therefore, to be able to assert, that when 
the Committee declared Sir A. B. King 
hada vested right, they were in possession 
of all the facts of the case: and even had 
the patent before them when they gave 
their decision. Some hon. Gentlemen 
supposed, from what had been said by 
several members of the Committee, that 
they had insufficient evidence to go upon, 


and were not cognisant of the nature of 


the patent. He did not wish to open the 
question again, but felt called upon to 
make this statement, in justice to the 
Committee, to himself, and more particu- 
larly to the Government of the day. 
When the hon. and learned member for 
Newark heard this explanation, he would 
regret the language he had used formerly, 
charging the late Government with having 
endeavoured to delude and deceive the 
Committee. The patent, it was evident, 
had been open to the inspection of all; 
and the decision of the House the other 
night was, therefore, unsupported, inas- 
much as that was, in a great degree, 
founded upon the supposition that the 
Committee, when it made the report, 
was not aware that the patent was revoc- 
able at pleasure. For his part, he felt the 
case to be one of the greatest injustice ; 
and he had great apprehension it might 
hereafter be perverted as a precedent to 
commit similar acts of injustice with re- 
spect to other patent rights. 

Lord Althorp said, he had not been a 
member of the Committee, and, of course, 
his statement on a former evening was 
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derived from the information of others. 
When the case was first taken into consider- 
ation at the Treasury, it was thought ex- 
pedient to consult the Law Officers of the 
Crown as to the nature of the patent, and 
the reasons on which they decided were 
furnished by the report on record. He had 
opposed the motion for a grant on public 
grounds, and had formed his opinion, that 
no compensation ought to be granted to 
Sir A. B. King, not merely on the ground 
that the Committee were kept in ignorance 
that the patent was revocable at pleasure, 
but on a consideration of the whole facts 
of the case. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, that he and the 
hon. member for Middlesex, and he be- 
lieved the hon. Gentleman opposite him- 
self, were ignorant that the patent was 
revocable at pleasure. The statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, that 
he had seen a paper, in the hand-writing 
of the Clerk of the Committee, was no 
evidence, that the patent had been read 
and discussed by the members of the Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
on a former evening, stated, that Sir A. B. 
King’s patent was similar to all other Irish 
patents; but, on looking over the King’s 
Printer’s patent, he found that that was 
not revocable at pleasure, but was held for 
life, while that of the King’s Stationer 
was held only during pleasure. What 
vested right could there be in such a 
patent? Would any Government have 
entered into a treaty for the purchase of 
it, if it had known it could be revoked ? 

Mr. George Dawson said, that he had 
also looked over the King’s Printer’s patent, 
but he found that it was not held for life, 
but for a term of forty years. This was a 
decided proof how difficult it was to take 
anything on assertion. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, that the difference 
between the patent of the King’s Printer 
and that of Sir A. B. King was, that the 
latter was revocable, and the former was 
not; he only spoke generally, and did not 
use the words in the sense applied by the 
right. hon. Geatleman. 

Mr, Spring Rice was not aware, while a 
member of the Committee up-stairs, that 
Sir A. B. King’s patent was not a patent 
for life; and he had had a considerable 
share in drawing up the report. Indeed, 
it was not until such a large sum was 
claimed for compensation, that he had 
looked at the patent, and then found that 
it was revocable at pleasure. The Go- 
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vernment, on that account, thought it ex- 
pedient to refer the subject to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and the revocation 
of the patent was the result of their una- 
nimous opinion. 

Colonel Maberly had been a member 
of the Committee, and could positively 
assert, that he was not aware of the nature 
of the patent. He had been constant in 
his attendance at the meetings of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Goulburn thought it extraordinary, 
that the Members of a Committee should 
have agreed to a report without once look- 
ing at the patent on which it was founded. 
There had also been a debate on the sub- 
ject of this very patent, if he were not 
mistaken; and the nature and tenure of 
the office of King’s Stationer in Ireland 
had been frequently alluded to. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde apprehended, from 
the statement of the noble Lord (Althorp), 
that a claim had been made for remunera- 
tion on the revocation of an office held 
during pleasure ; and he considered, that 
no just or legal claim could be made for 
compensation in such a case. It had 
been said, that the members of the Com- 
mittee acted, and assented to the report, 
under the mistaken impression, that the 
patent was for life; he had therefore as- 
serted, that, on public grounds and in law, 
there was no right to grant compensation. 
There was a still stronger reason why it 
should not be given: he meant because 
it had been made out, that the patent had 
been abused, and that, under its protection, 
fraud had been committed. The Com- 
mittee, in his mind, should have been 
furnished with the information which had 
very properly been laid before the legal 
authorities, Upon that alone, however, it 
would have been impossible they could 
have come to any other decision. He 
meant to bring no charge against the late 
Government, but he thought the present 
had acted most properly in consulting the 
Law Officers of the Crown, by which 
means it had been found, that Sir A. B. 
King had neither an equitable nor legal 
claim to compensation. The late reference 
to the patent, which ought to have been 
made long ago, was a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance, and rather a God-send than a 
piece of wisdom. 

Mr. 4. Lefroy thought the House over- 
looked the fact, that a positive contract 
had been made between the late Govern- 
ment and Sir A. B. King respecting his 
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claim to remuneration. Articles for the 
appointment of arbitrators had been 
entered into, and it would have been 
impossible for Sir A. B. King to have re- 
ceded, as he was compelled to give security 
to abide by their decision. The present 
Ministry, therefore, ought not to have 
broken the contract which the other party 
could not break. He thought the House 
had acted unjustly, and ought to retrace 
its steps. 


SuprpLty — MisceLtiiweous  Esrti- 
MATES—Pensions.] The question was 
then put, that the Speaker leave the 
Chair; and the House resolved into a 
Committee of Supply. 

Lord Althorp said, he had to propose 
to the House to grant a vote of money to 
pay up the Civil Services of the country 
to the 5th of July. He hoped there 
would be no objection to agreeing to the 
vote, namely, 240,000/., because he 
should be willing to refer the different 
items to the consideration of a Select 
Committee. It was, however, absolutely 
necessary that the Civil services should 
be paid up to the time he had men- 
tioned. The items which made up the 
amount were as follows:—The salaries 
of the Lord Chancellor and the Judges of 
England; the Civil List Pensions; the 
salaries of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and the Irish Judges; the pensions in 
Ireland, the salaries of the Commissioners 
of the General Assembly ofthe Church in 
Scotland, of ‘the Governors of the West- 
Indian Colonies, and the expenses of the 
works of the Royal Palaces. It was not 
his intention to detain the Committee by 
going into any details of these items, 
because he thought, that a Committee up- 
stairs would be the best place for a minute 
examination of them. He must, however, 
in candour state, that he did not propose 
to refer the question of the pensions to 
the Committee up-stairs, because that 
was a question not at all fit for the ex- 
amination of a Committee, but it was for 
the House to say whether they would, or 
would not, upon principle, vote for the 
pensions. He had, in the last Parlia- 
ment, stated his opinion most decidedly 
on this subject. He thought the House 
was bound to vote the pensions, but it was 
a question of principle, and not for the in- 
vestigation of a Committee. The other 
items were matters of detail, and he 
therefore had no objection to refer them to 
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a Committee, He had now stated the 
grounds on which he asked the House to 
agree to this yote. In point of fact, the 
money was already due, and it would be 
an ex post facto proceeding if they refused 
to grant it. The noble Lord then moved, 
that 240,000/. be granted tohis Majesty, to 
provide for|the payment of certain Salaries, 
Allowances, Pensions, and Services, here- 
tofore provided for out of the Civil List. 

Mr. Hume did not rise to oppose the 
vote, although the noble Lord had ex- 
pressed himself disposed to resist the 
question of these pensions going to a 
Committee ; but he wished it to be under- 
stood that, by declining to give the vote 
any opposition at this stage, he should 
not be precluded from opposing the same 
vote hereafter, when it should be brought 
before them, were he dissatisfied with the 
arrangement or recommendation of the 
Committee. 
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putting the vote, as for 240,000/. in the 
gross sum, It was applicable to five 
heads of service, and should form five 
several votes. He hoped the noble Lord 
would not persist in putting the vote in 
this objectionable way. Of these five 
items, three were paid from the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and two by votes of the 
Committee of Supply, and yet they were 
all crowded into one total. The vote for 
pensions it was most important to submit 
toa Committee. A sum of 75,0002. had 
been already voted for that purpose, but 
when as much more was required, ought 
Parliament to consider that these pensions 
were irrevocable? All that had been said 
against the remuneration of Sir A. B. King, 
applied to them. Many of them were 
benevolent, but others were quite the 
contrary. ‘The serious attention of the 
House ought to be called to the subject. 

Lord Althorp believed it was usual, 
when a vote on account was brought 
forward, to propose the whole in one sum ; 
he had not divided it, because he had not 
anticipated any objection would be made 
to the Resolution. The vote was not for 
the whole of the year, but merely up to 
the 5th of July, and the opposition was, 
therefore, too late, whatever objections 
there might be to these pensions. The 
House could never sanction such an 
injustice as not to pay the portion actually 
due, 

Mr. George Robinson felt the manner 
and mode now adopted by the noble Lord 
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was one which, to say the least of it, was 
very objectionable. ‘Two things should be 
recollected ; first,that the pensions had been 
so granted, that they expired on the demise 
of George 4th; secondly, that the noble 
Lord himself had said, he was sorry to find 
that many of those pensions were very 
objectionable, and he regretted, that they 
had ever been granted. Those to which 
this latter observation, in fact, applied, were 
of aclass amounting to about 75,0001. ; 
and, if the vote were acceded to, he felt an 
injurious precedent would be established 
by this acquiescence in the recommenda- 
tion of the noble Lord. He was, there- 
fore, disposed to strike out 75,000/., and 
give the noble Lord the rest of his vote. 
By this mode it would be referred to the 
Committee, whether such a sum should 
be granted, on the score of pensions, in 
the first year of this King’s reign, which 
had avowedly been put an end to by the 
demise of the late King. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving, ‘‘ That the vote 
required by the noble Lord should be 
reduced by 75,0001.” 

Mr. Hunt seconded the amendment 
with the utmost cordiality, because he 
felt they must oppose the precedent at- 
tempted to be established now, or it would 
be too late to turn round hereafter, if they 
acquiesced in the vote to-night. He was 
not so partial to the Bill on Reform that 
he should not frankly avow he felt none 
of that exquisite sensitiveness whether a 
motion embarrassed his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters or not. He did not see how hon. 
Members could face their constituents, if 
they voted for the motion in question 
without inquiry into the public services 
of those among whom the money was to 
be distributed. They were about to take 
from the poor, to give to the rich, and 
that was a principle he should always 
oppose. 

Captain Harris described these as Mo- 
narchial Grants; but were not also the 
grants to the poor freemen of great Grimsby 
monarchial grants, and monarchial grants 
for past services? Were these last mo- 
narchial grants to his constituents not con- 
veyed to them through the medium of their 
corporate rights ? How could the Ministers 
reconcile it to themselves, or tosound prin- 
ciples, to come forward and support these 
monarchial grants, at some risk, by pro- 
posing that vote, and by one Act of the 
Session attempt to rob all the freemen of 
Great Grimsby of their share in the mo- 
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narchial grant of the franchise. Was 
there a difference between the right of the 
rich and the right of the poor to a mo- 
narchial grant? And was that the prin- 
ciple on which Ministers proceeded, when 
attempting at one stroke to sweep away 
from the poor freemen of the borough he 
represented their monarchial grant. 

Lord Althorp said, that the amount of 
the pensions was not 75,0001. but 56,0002. ; 
and therefore the hon. Member, if he 
persevered in his amendment, would be 
more correct in moving, that the vote be 
diminished by the amount of the latter 
sum. He wished the House to under- 
stand, that by agreeing to the present 
vote, they were not precluded, when the 
pensions came again under consideration, 
from sending them up to a Committee for 
investigation. He thought, however, that 
the question was one more of principle 
than detail: he considered that they were 
bound in honour to continue these pensions 
and he did not see in what manner an in- 
vestigation before a Committee would lead 
toa satisfactory result. The hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, that on a former occasion 
he (Lord Althorp), had declared, that some 
of these pensions ought never to have 
been granted. He, however, did not 
think, that the House would, on that ac- 
count, be justified in going back, and 
taking them away. The parallel between 
these pensions and the case of Sir A. B. 
King did not hold good, because the pub- 
lic were losing 20,0002. per annum by his 
patent, and he thought it his duty to stop 
the contract, and the House had justified 
him in doing so, It had, however, already 
sanctioned the one-half of the pensions, 
and he did not see how the remainder 
could be refused. 

Mr. Alderman Venables said, that he 
should support Ministers, but only on the 
understanding that he should not be 
pledged to any particular course here- 
after. 

Mr. Briscoe felt himself bound, by the 
pledges which he had given to his constitu- 
ents,to support economical measures,to vote 
against Ministers on the present occasion. 
The people considered these pensions as 
bribes, and it was not only the amount but 
the principle they objected to. He hoped 
the noble Lord would reconsider the pro- 
position, and allow it to be referred to a 
Committee. 

An Hon. Member considered this ques- 
tion as similar to that of Sir A. B, King. 
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He should have voted against Government 
on that, and should vote with them on 
this, for he thought it would be most un- 
just not to continue these pensions when 
the parties had received no notice that 
they were to be withheld. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that no Member 
who might vote with Ministers on the 
present occasion, would be pledged to 
support any ulterior measure. Gentlemen 
should recollect, that the present propo- 
sition was, only to pay the pensions up to 
the 5th of July, and under no circum- 
stances could this be refused. He was 
surprised at the comparison which had 
been drawn between this case and that of 
Sir A. B. King’s patent, the suppression 
of which was the only means of attaining 
the object of saving 20,000/. a-year to the 
public. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was disposed to 
support the original motion, without enter- 
ing into any discussion. At the same 
time he thought it would have been con- 
venient to have divided the sum into 
various items. He had referred to some of 
the printed accounts for last session, and 
could not make them agree, If the pen- 
sions had all been paid up since the death 
of the late King, a larger sum would be 
necessary, and he should, therefore, like to 
know from what resources they had been 
supplied. When the question should 
arise for referring the Pension-list to a 
select Committee, he would be prepared 
to abide by the opinion which he had 
always expressed—namely, that the House 
had no right to adopt any such proceed- 
ing. They had already placed one half 
of these pensions, from A to H, upon the 
Consoliated Fund, and it would be absurd 
to refuse the payment of the remainder, 
because the names of the parties began 
with a late letter. These pensions had 
been previously sanctioned up to January in 
the present year. 

Lord Althorp said, he would answer 
the question that had been proposed to 
him, how these sums were made up. They 
consisted of the salary of the Lord Chan- 
cellors of England and Ireland, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Board of 
Public Works. 

Mr. Mills said, that he did not consider 
himself bound by anything which took 
place in the last Parliament, and no power 
on earth should induce him to vote a 
single shilling for pensions, unless it were 
shown that they were granted for services 
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performed to the country. This was the 
first occasion on which he had been asked 
to vote money for pensions, and he would 
not corisent to it. He would cordially 
support the amendment of the hon. mem- 
ber for Worcester. 

Mr. George Robinson said, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had argued 
that they were precluded from the course he 
proposed to take, because the pensions 
had been recognised by a former vote. He 
did not, however, think they were bound by 
what took place in a previous Parliament. 
The noble Lord had now repeated the 
language he had then used, namely, that 
these pensions had been granted for the 
King to dispose of according to his plea- 
sure, and had no reference to the public 
services of the receivers. That might be 
the theory, but did they not know, that 
in practice they were disposed of by 
the Minister of the day, to suit his pur- 
poses? If they agreed now to pay these 
pensions up to the 5th of July, the chances 
were, that they would be hereafter told 
that such a grant prevented them from re- 
ferring the future payments to a Committee. 
He begged to withdraw his first amend- 
ment, and in its place to substitute 
another, to the effect, that the vote pro- 
posed should be reduced by 56,000/. and 
the grant would then stand 184,000/. 

Mr. Hodges hoped, that the hon. Mem- 
ber would not divide the Committee on 
the present occasion; but he wished it to 
be understood, that he would support a 
motion for referring all pensions to the 
consideration of a Select Committee. 

Mr. Strickland said, that a very strong 
feeling prevailed throughout the country 
with respect to pensions, ‘The people 
would rather give millions to reward ser- 
vices performed than 10/. to persons 
who were entitled to no remuneration. 
As, however, it appeared that some of 
the pensions were due, he would sunport 
the original motion, on the distinct under- 
standing that the Government would not 
object to refer the subject to the con- 
sideration of a Select Committee. 

Mr. Courtenay said, a Committee, soon 
after the accession of the present Minis- 
ters to office, decided in favour of these 
pensions, and although the House had 
not, bya distinct vote, yet approved of them, 
yet it had more solemnly sanctioned them 
by introducing the greater part of them 
into the Civil List Act. If the subject was 
to be again discussed, he should object to 
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refer them to a Select Committee: he 
should therefore oppose any motion made 
one. It had been stated that some of these 
pensions ought never to have been granted, 
but it was not fair to extend that obser- 
vation to all. He believed that no pension, 
during the last thirty or forty years had 
been granted from corrupt motives in 
respect to parliamentary influence. 

Mr. Hume thought it would be doing an 
act of injustice to the people to divide the 
Committee on the question, The grant 
proposed was of a temporary nature, and 
would not preclude Members from voting 
to refer all pensions to a Select Committee. 
It would be unjust and unwise to argue 
such an interesting subject without notice. 
He meant to take an opportunity of bring- 
ing it regularly forward, and should then 
be glad to hear all the objections that 
could be made to the appointment of a Select 
Committee. He should be sorry to act 
oppressively towards any individual, and 
if he were convinced, that his motion would 
have that effect, he would not urge it for- 
ward. They had been told by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that they 
were precluded from this course by the al- 
phabetical arrangement that had taken 
place; but he was no party to such an en- 
gagement. His object was, to inquire into 
the half of these pensions, and get rid of 
those not granted for public services. 

Mr. Jephson said, the parties who had 
hitherto received these pensions would have 
little cause to complain that they had been 
continued until July, when they ought to 
have been stopped at the beginning of the 
year. He saw no objection, to refer them 
to a Select Committee. 

Lord Althorp said, that no Member who 
should vote for the grant would be pre- 
cluded from voting hereafter that the pen- 
sions should be brought under the consider- 
ation of a Select Committee; but at the 
same time it must be distinctly understood, 
that he did not give any pledge that Go- 
vernment would support that proposition. 
The hon. member for Middlesex had said, 
that he was not a party to the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement; that might be, but he 
believed the hon. Member was in the House 
when he (Lord Althorp) had proposed this, 
and expressly stated it to the House. 

Mr. Hume said, the noble Lord had in- 
timated that the plan might be alphabeti- 
cally arranged, but if he had known it had 
been so decided, he should have asked for 
4 return of the pensions on the new list. 
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Lord Althorp was quite confident he 
had stated the arrangement, and it might 
be satisfactory to his hon. friend to know, 
that it came to the middle of the letter H. 

Mr. Hunt said, the members for York- 
shire, Kent, and Middlesex, declared they 
did not approve of these pensions, and wish- 
ed to refer them to a Committee, yet they 
voted for them, although the noble Lord 
had positively declared, that it was his in- 
tention these pensions should neither be 
reduced norexamined. Did these Gentle- 
menexpect these pensions, therefore, would 
be ever brought before a Committee ? No, 
certainly not, there was no chance of it so 
long as the present Government continued, 
and Gentlemen did not oppose its proceed- 
ings from fear of the Reform Bill being 
delayed. He thought it would be more 
delicate to the ladies to refer their claims 
to a Select Committee. They had been 
told these pensions were granted as favours 
by the late Sovereign, but it turned out 
they were Ministerial favours, There was 
no doubt the late Chaneellor of the Ex- 
chequer would vote for them; there was no 
such grant but what he had agreed to. 
For his part, he would oppose them to the 
utmost of his power. 

Mr. Strickland wished these pensions to 
be referred to a Committee, but reluct- 
antly felt himself obliged to vote against 
the amendment, for fear injustice might be 
done to individuals. 

Mr. Courtenay wished, if any charge 
was made against the propriety of grant- 
ing any one of these pensions, it might be 
brought forward, and openly discussed in 
the House. 

Mr. Baring Wall would feel himself 
bound to vote for the amendment, should 
the hon. Member press it to a division ; 
at the same time he should prefer his with- 
drawing it for the present. He had never 
heard of the alphabetical arrangement 
nor the division founded upon it. There 
were no documents on the Table to ap- 
prize them of the fact, and if an examina- 
tion were to be undertaken, it should cer- 
tainly extend to the whole of the pensions. 

Sir John Bourke was prepared to vote 
for the payment of the pensions, but if a 
motion was hereafter made to refer them to 
a Committee, he should support it. 

Mr. O’Connell was one who would wil- 
lingly vote for every pension founded on a 
claim of public service, while he would 
rigidly cut down such aristocracy-pauper 
allowances as the Irish pension-list was 
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composed of, with the single exception of 
Admiral Rodney: 58,000, per annum of 
the public money was disgracefully squan- 
dered away under the head of Irish pen- 
sions. He believed the present House of 
Commons would not vote away one shilling 
of the public money without receiving ser- 
vices for it. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde, though pledged to 
economy, felt himself bound, in humanity 
and justice, not to vote against the present 
grant, so far as its by-gone application was 
concerned. He did not, therefore, feel 
himself fettered as to an inquiry into the 
expediency of refusing the vote in future. 
Up to the present hour the faith of the Le- 
gislature was ina manner pledged to those 
pensioners, who, in reliance on that faith, 
had contracted engagements and debts 
which could only be discharged by the 
present grant, but this, he repeated, left 
them quite free so far as the question of a 
continuance of these pensions was con- 
cerned. Heshould like to know from the 
noble Lord, who unfortunately was seldom 
audible even to those behind him, whence 
he derived the 75,000/. which was to meet 
the present vote ?—that is, he wished to 
know whether it was from the sum placed 
at the disposal of the Crown, or otherwise ? 

Lord Althorp regretted, that he had not 
been as audible as he could have wished, 
and felt thankful to the hon. Member for 
the hint to raise his voice in future. His 
explanation, in answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question, would, he trusted, be found 
satisfactory. It might be recollected, that 
under Mr. Burke’s celebrated Act, a sum of 
money was placed at the disposal of the 
Crown, for defraying the charge of pen- 
sions on the Civil List; and this was the 
sum he had alluded to in his statement. 
That sum had been reduced to 140,0002. 
for the Civil List Pensions of the three 
kingdoms; and to that amount his late 
Majesty had enjoyed the right of granting 
pensions. In point of law, these grants 
could only hold good during the lifetime 
of the granting monarch, and therefore 
legally expired with his demise. But 
though this was legally the case, yet, prac- 
tically, at least during the reigns of George 
3rd, and 4th, the pensions on the Civil 
List were, by a tacit consent, admitted to 
be during the life of the pensioner, in- 
stead of the life of the King who granted 
the pension; and such was the state of 
these pensions on his accession to office. 
On that occasion he found that, unless he 
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departed very widely indeed from the usage 
of his predecessors, he had no remedy but 
to re-cast the Pension-list in the manner 
which he had done; that is, to reduce 
the sum at the disposal of the Crown from 
140,000/., the amount enjoyed by the late 
King, to 75,000/., and to place the charge 
of the remaining pension on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. The effect of this arrange- 
ment would be, that as the pensions on the 
75,0001., placed at the disposal of the 
Crown fell in, his Majesty would enjoy the 
power of filling them up to that amount ; 
while the country would have the benefit 
of the saving of those which fell in on the 
Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. Jephson supported the Amendment, 
on the ground, that unless a beginning 
were at ofice made towards a reduction of 
the Pension-list, the plea of justice and 
humanity, which had been raised in its de- 
fence, would act as a perpettial obstacle. 

Sir C. Wethereil hoped, that Ministers 
would see, from the satisfaction of the Op- 
position side of the House at the noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement, 
and from the alacrity with which its sup- 
port would be bestowed against the hon. 
member for Wotcester’s amendment, that 
the Opposition to their Reform Bill was 
not based on factious or personal feelings. 

Mr. George Robinson was not disposed 
to press his amendment to a division, but 
was at the discretion of the Committee. 
He thought the argument of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that no notice had 
been given, caine with a bad grace from 
him who had frequently made imotions 
without giving notice. 

Mr. Mills would himself take the sense 
of the Committee on the amendment, 
should the hon. Member not press it to a 
division. The Pension-list was a burthen 
on the industry of the people which could 
no longer be borne, and could not stand 
a moment before a Reformed Patliament. 
They were told, night after night, that the 
Poor-laws had had a demoralizing effect 
on the labouring classes, from accustoming 
them to rely on other means of subsistence 
than their own industry; atid that, too, 
while the higher classes set them the un- 
blushing and disgtaceful example of liv- 
ing as paupers iti idleitess at the expense 
of the people. 

Sir James Williams said, he entirely con- 
curred with the hon. Metnbet who spoke 
last,as tothe disgraceful example which the 
titled paupers on the Pension-list held out 
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to the working classes. He was not sur- 
prised at the zeal with which the ex-Minis- 
ters opposite had defended the Pensiet-list, 
for in doing so, they were only defending 
their own shares of the public spoils. They 
were, to a man, pensioners, and for what ? 
Why, for neither more nor less than 
bringing the country to the brink of ruin. 
Hewould not vote one farthing for pensions 
of any description. 

Lord G. Lennox meant to vote for the 
present grant, on the ground just stated 
by the hon. member for Newark (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Wilde), at the same time that he 
was ready to go into an inquiry as to the 
most efficacious means of reducing the 
Pension-list. 

Mr. E. B. King said, the country re- 
quired a strict inquiry into the cause why 
each of these pensions had been granted, 
but did not require injustice to be com- 
mitted. 

The Committee then divided. For the 
Amendment 41 ; Against it 142—Major- 
ity in favour of the original grant 101. 


List of the Minority. 
Arehdall, M. M’Namara, W. N. 
Bainbridge, E.. T. Martin, J. 
Blakeney, W. Mills, J. 
Bodkin, J. T. More O'Farrell, R. 
Briscoe, J. 'T. Mullins, F. W. 
Callaghan, D. Musgrave, Sir R. 


Secret Service. 


Calley, T. 
Ewart, W. 
French, A. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gordon, Rt. 
Grattan. J. 


Harvey, D. W. 
Hawkins, J. H. 


O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
Paget, T. 
Protheroe, E. 
Strickland, G. 
Strutt, C. 
Tomes, J. 
Vincent, Sir F. 


Hodgson, J. Walker, C. A. 
Hunt, I. Warburton, II. 
King, E. B. Wilbraham, G. 
Knight, R. Wilks J. 
Lambert, J.S. Williams, HT. 
Lowther, H. Wood, M. 


The 











Suprpry—Secrer Service.]° 
next vote was for 41,000/. for Foreign and 
other Secret Services. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, whether 
this vote was for expenses already incur- 
red at home, or for secret services abroad. 
The vote was rather a large amount. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that most of this 
amount was for foreign services. If it 
was compared to the grants for former 
years, it would be found to be very consi- 
derably reduced. In 1826 it was 260,000/., 
in 1829 it was 45,0002., and at present, 
41,0002. 
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Mr. Hume was surprised they could | 
want even such a sum as that for secret 
services. In atime of peace, they ought 
to act above-board, and with clean hands. | 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the vote was on | 
account of public services, and the hon. | 
Gentleman was in error if he supposed | 
they wanted to do any clandestine act. 

Mr. Hume did not believe any gentle- 
man applied the money to his own use. | 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, sufficient | 
confidence ought to be placed in those | 
who had the disposal of this money, to 
remove any suspicion of its being applied 
improperly. 

Mr. Hunt could not possibly understand 
what occasion there was to vote this money. 
He could not comprehend, if people act- 
ed fairly, what they could want with it. 

Mr. O’ Connell inquired, if the Irish Se- 
cret Service money had been diminished ? 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that it was taken 
at an average. The sum was 4,300/. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that formerly, 
Secret Pensions had been given out of 
this source, to persons connected with 
the Irish Press. He believed the govern- 
ment of the United States required no ex- 
penditure of this description for secret 
services. 

Mr. Calley said, he wanted to know 
the way in which this secret service mo- 
ney was disposed of? 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, hon. Gentlemen 
must be aware it was impossible to carry on 
a government without a vote of money for 
such purposes; and he was surprised the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should com- 
pare the Government of this country with 
that of the United States, which he believed 
to be as corrupt as any under the sun. 

Mr. Hume was surprised at this assertion 
of the hon. Baronet. Was he aware that 
an embezzlement of a small sum of money 
was considered in the United States, of 
sufficient importance for a State prose- 
cution, 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he believed 
what he had asserted, from information 
he had received. 

Vote agreed to. 





SuppLy—ParLiaMENTARY Print- 
1nG.] Mr. Spring Rice said, 104,3002. 
was required, for printing Acts and Reports 
in both Houses of Parliament. There 
had been a considerable reduction in this 
account. 


{Juny 18} Prosecutions for Coining. 





Mr. Hunt said, there was a great waste 
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of the public money in printing memorials 
relative to certain boroughs, with large 
numbers of names attached. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, the Ministry had 
reduced the amount in the expenditure 
of the Stationery office 5,000/. or 6,9001., 
and that was greatly to their credit. 

Mr. Hume was satisfied that an unneces- 
sary expense was incurred for printing. He 
could affirm this from the papers which 
came under his own inspection; and he 
believed considerable savings could be 
made, if they had better accounts made 
out. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that considerable 
expense might be avoided, if tnore judg- 
ment was exercised in moving the printing 
of papers. The document alluded to by 
the hon. member for Preston, was of such 
importance as to justify the expense of 
printing it. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey was quite satisfied 
the expenses of printing might be cohsi- 
derably reduced, by engaging an active 
printer, with an adequate salary, to super- 
intend an establishment which the House 
ought to have belonging to itself. 

Sir M. W. Ridley observed, an unneces- 
sary expense was Often incurred by printing 
papers several times over. The same re- 
turns were often moved for by hon. Gen- 
tlemen, and each was printed. ‘This 
caused much additional trouble to the 
persons who had the making them out, 
as well as an increased expense. 

Vote agreed to. 


Suppry—ParRLiaMENTARY Sratt- 
ONERY.] On the Resolution that 129,4711. 
be voted for Stationery, Printing and Pa- 
per fur both Houses of Parliament, and the 
expenses of the stationery departient, 

Mr. Hume complained, that gilt paper 
was unnecessarily used in some depart- 
ments, and the expenses were most extra- 
vagant. He had occasion to observe this 
in the Committee. 

Vote agreed to. 
The following resolution was then agreed 
to—15,000/. for the Mint. j 


Suprty—Prosecurions tor Corn- 
1nG.] 8,000/. for extraordinary expenses 
for prosecutions relating to the Coinage,was 
then applied for by Mr. Spring Rice, when 

Mr. Hume remarked, the expenses of 
this department had considerably increased 
since last year. He wished to inquire, if 
the prosecutions had been more ntimerous ? 
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Mr. Spring Rice said, in reply, the pro- | 
secutions had increased in proportion to. 
the vote. The Solicitor of the Mint was 
paid by salary. He could, therefore, have 
no interest in augmenting the prosecutions. | 
The number of convictions in proportion | 
to prosecutions were, out of 587 persons | 
prosecuted, during the last two years, 531 | 
were convicted. This was itself suffici- | 
ent proof that no trivial or unnecessary | 
prosecutions had been undertaken. | 
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tion in allits bearings ; and consider whe- 
ther it was advisable to continue such 
heavy expenses, without a prospect of suc- 
cess, while unsupported or opposed by 
other nations. 

Mr. Burge regretted to understand that 
the Foreign Slave-trade had been consider- 
ably increased, and was carried on in the 
most inhuman and revolting manner. He 
had given notice of a motion, on a pre- 
vious night, to inquire into the whole sub- 


captured Negroes. 


Mr. Hume had asked the question, be-| ject of the Slave-trade, which had been 


cause the expense had increased. 
1826, it was 6,000/.; in 1827, 5,0000. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the longer coin 
was in circulation, the easier it was to 
counter feit the impression. That was prob- 
ably one reason for the increased number 
of crimes and of prosecutions. 

Mr. Alderman Wood found there was 
frequently an unwillingness to prosecute 
in cases of this description. 

Vote agreed to. 

Mr. Spring Rice stated, that the ex- 
penses of convicts at home, amounted, a 
short time ago, to 70,554/.; at present, it 
did not exceed 63,700/.—the expenses of 
convicts at Bermuda, 31,384/.; now it 
was 29,642/.—the total amount of the 
Vote had, therefore, been reduced 8,596/. 
for both services. A sum of 15,0002. was 
voted for Law charges; 108,165/. was 
voted to defray the expense of maintaining 
and employing Convicts, at home and at 
Bermuda, for the year 1831. 


Supply—Exrense OF CAPTURED 
Necrogs.] On the resolution, that 
25,0001. be granted for the support of 
Captured Negroes and Liberated Africans, 

Mr. Warre complained of the disgrace- 
ful continuance of the slave-trade, on the 
coast of Africa, and of the expense to 
which this country was subjected, by the 
culpable conduct of other Powers, in suf- 
fering their subjects to prosecute the 
Trade. Noexpense or trouble,on our parts, 
had been spared, to put down this most de- 
testable traffic. But at length we werecom- 
pelled to make this painful confession— that 
after all these exertions, and expenditure of 
treasure, and human life, we were thwarted 
by other countries. He had the authority 
of the Secretary of War for asserting, that 
since 1814, the expenses incurred had been 
nearly 5,000,000/. The several charges for 
the establishments we maintained, was not 
less than 400,000/. He therefore requested 





Ministers to maturely examine this ques- 


In| postponed at the instance of the noble 
| Lord, but the matter, he hoped, would not 
| escape the vigilant attention of Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. Hume was convinced this expense 
might be very much reduced, or altogether 
spared. There was no good reason for 
this country supporting Africans in idle- 
ness, in Sierra Leone, and they ought to 
have some explanation, whether any cap- 
tured Negroes had been actually so sup- 
ported. We had made this trade much 
worse by our interference. If other coun- 
tries resisted the right of search of vessels 
on the African Coast, it was much more 
advisable for this country to give up this 
enormous expenditure of money, than to 
continue it, in the vain hope of abating the 
Slave-trade. 

Mr. Spring Rice would be glad to give 
the information desired by the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, at a future opportunity. 
The observation of the hon. member for 
Hastings involved the question of the 
Foreign Slave-trade, into which it was 
not expedient to enter. 

Mr. Hume wished a Committee to be 
appointed, to follow up the inquiries that 
had been commenced. ‘That was the in- 
formation he required. Every information 
connected with the subject should be ob- 
tained. They had heard of slave-trading 
vessels Leing crowded with four or five 
times the number of unhappy creatures 
which ought to be on board them, and 
misery and death had much increased in 
consequence. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, very great atten- 
tion had been paid by Ministers to this 
subject, and it was still under their consi- 
deration. 

Vote agreed to. 

19,4501. was then voted for the expenses 
of the Commissions, under the Treaties 
with Foreirn Powers, for the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, 

Lord Althorp explained, that the settle- 
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ment at Sierra Leone had been removed to 
Fernando Po, where it was necessary to 
establish buildings for the Commissioners 
and Officers, but it now appeared that Fer- 
nando Po belonged to the Spaniards. 
They had not attempted, therefore, to 
remove the settlement from Sierra Leone, 
until this question was settled; for it 
would be absurd to lay out money at a 
place under such circumstances. 


Supply— Convicts 


Suppty—Consvuts.] The next ques- 
tion was, that 101,195/. be granted for the 
salaries of Consuls, and their contingent 
expenses, with superannuation allowances. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, in this vote there 
was a reduction of 5,735l. 

Colonel Stbthorp despaired, while we 
had such brigades of Consuls, of seeing 
reductions of any moment made in this 
department of expenditure. In France 
we supported twelve Consuls; for what 
purposes were they required, except for 
the exercise of patronage, and to enjoy 
comfortable pensions on their return? If 
any hon. Member would propose a reduc- 
tion of nine-tenths of these Consuls, he 
would support him. 

Mr. Spring Rice assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman that no such practice prevailed, as 
appointing persons to obtain pensions. 
The retired list had been examined, and 
considerable expense saved to the country, 
by recalling into active service, at reduced 
salaries, persons who had been improperly 
placed on it. 

Mr. R. Gordon thought, that Consuls 
should be paid by fees, rather than by 
salaries. Wehad Consuls at Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam, both of whom were paid 
the same sum, but the former had three 
times as much work as the latter. The 
Consul-general at Paris, was paid 1,600/., 
the same as the Consul-general at Madrid; 
but what had the latter todo? The list 
abounded with the same objectionable 
items; he wished, therefore, to understand 
whether the present system was to con- 
tinue, or the whole to be referred to a 
Committee ? 

Sir James Graham would repeat what 
he had before declared, that the present 
system of paying Consuls was not a proper 
one, but a majority of that House had 
thought otherwise. His noble friend, the 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, would, from the inquiries he had 
made, be able to state whether it was 
advisable for the system of payment to be 
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by salaries, or fees, in future. The vote, 
at all events, was intended only to apply 
this year. A reduction of five per cent 
had been made, but probably it would be 
better if the vote were withdrawn for the 
present. 

Mr. George Robinson should make no 
remark if it was intended to withdraw the 
vote. 

Vote withdrawn. 


at Botany Bay. 


Suprty—Convicrts at Borany Bay, 
&c.| The next vote was, that a sum of 
120,000/. be granted for the expenses of 
Convicts sent to New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

Mr. Hume objected, that no account of 
this expenditure was laid before the House. 
They went on year after year pursuing the 
same course, voting money without knowing 
how it was to be applied; they had been 
promised a Colonial Budget, and nothing 
could be more simple than giving an ac- 
count of receipts and payments, which 
would enable the House to comprehend 
the cost of each colony: such an account 
ought to be furnished. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, this was a usual 
vote, but he admitted that, so far as it was 
paid out of the Army Extraordinaries, no- 
thing could be more unsatisfactory; for, by 
the manner of making up their accounts, 
charges of various sorts were mixed up 
together. The Government were in com- 
munication with the home and local au- 
thorities, and they hoped next year to 
present an intelligible account. 

Lord Howick stated, that this service 
would be remodelled, and regular accounts 
laid before the House; he assured the 
hon. member for Middlesex, that there 
was much business to do in the Colonial 
Department. 

Mr. George Robinson said ,that within the 
last four years they had had several Colonial 
Secretaries and Under Secretaries, which 
was the cause why the most important 
business was deferred, neglected, or not 
understood. It would be utterly impos- 
sible to carry on our colonial affairs, if 
the persons at the head of them were con- 
tinually changed, and had the business of 
the office continually to learn. There 
was, no doubt, much to do in the Colonial 
Office, but he protested against the man- 
ner in which it was at present attempted to 
be performed. They never could have the 
Colonial Budget, which had been pro- 
mised, until an alteration was made. 
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Mr. Maberly said, that a Colonial 
Budget had been recommended by the 
Finance Committee, and he hoped it 
would be produced as soon as possible, as 
it would much facilitate their proceedings. 

Mr. Warburton said, it was the proper 
business of the Colonial Secretary to make 
out a budget. He hoped, in future, that 
this vote would not be connected with the 
Army Extraordinaries in the colonies, 
which in New South Wales alone cost 
400,000. There must necessarily be great 
mismanagement somewhere. The value 
of convict labour was great, and might be 
advantageously applied to tillage; there 
were many settlers willing to employ them, 
but Government monopolised their la- 
bour, and the country had to pay for it. 
Another evil was, granting tracts of land to 
Government officers, who were thereby ob- 
jects of suspicion and envy, on account 
of their being supposed able to procure 
Government labourers. 

Lord Howick assured the hon. Gentle- 
man, that the most positive orders had 
been given, that convicts, immediately on 
their arrival in the settlements, should be 
assigned by the civil power to settlers. 
The report of the Commissioners on the 
subject of New South Wales, recommend- 
ed an assessment of 10s. per head on 
each convict. Lord Goderich thought a 
larger sum might be raised, but felt it im- 
possible to transmit precise orders. The 
settlers certainly should have the benefit 
of the convicts’ labour. No grants what- 
ever of land had been made for some time, 
but the whole had been put up for sale. 

Mr. Dixon believed there must be a 
large expenditure to maintain the colony. 
The fairest method, however, was, to al- 
low the convicts to be sold to the highest 
bidder among the settlers. A large reve- 
nue might thus, he believed, be obtained 
by the sale of convict labour. 

Mr. Goulburn understood, from the 
statement of the noble Lord, that a tax 
was to be imposed on the labour of con- 
victs: he doubted the propriety of taxing 
the agricultural produce of such a colony 
as New South Wales. 

Colonel Torrens contended, that it was 


owing to the grossest mismanagement if 


these colonies were of the smallest ex- 
pense to the mother country. He would 
undertake, by the sale of colonial lands, 
under proper regulations, not only to fur- 
nish sufficient funds for the maintenance 
of the colonies, but to yield a consider- 
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able surplus. All the colonies ought, 
also, gradually to be removed from under 
our control. 

Mr. Hunt said, the great objection to 
such a plan was, it would take away the 
patronage of Government. He, for one, 
however, was perfectly satisfied, that the 
nation could do without that patronage. 

Colonel Evans thought the expenses 
enormous, and to him it was wonderful 
how they had increased to such a frightful 
and ruinous extent. 

Vote agreed to. 

14,2501. was granted, for defraying fees 
on Turnpike Road Acts. 


Suprpty—Law Commisstons.] The 
next vote was, that 29,900/. be granted 
for the expenses of the Commissioners of 
Law Inquiry. 

Mr. Hume did not know what public 
benefit had been derived from this expen- 
sive Commission, from which several re- 
ports had been received, but not acted 
on. This service could have been per- 
formed gratuitously, and the Commis- 
sioners had effected no useful object. 

Mr. Spring Rice replied, that the Com- 
missioners had pursued a useful inquiry 
into the obtaining of cheap and speedy 
justice. The Commission had been forced 
upon the preceding Government by the 
former Opposition, and it was obliged to 
find means for carrying it into effect. 

Mr. O'Connell thought, the Commis- 
sioners had made great progress in mysti- 
fying the subject. Their whole machin- 
ery was most expensive, and would never 
lead to cheap and expeditious justice. 
Our system of law ought to be remodelled. 
It was of no use to attempt to patch up the 
oldsystem, With all the expense attending 
this Commission, only four or five bills 
had been brought in—and cases would be 
decided before these could be understood, 
or known to be in operation. It would, 
on the whole, be infinitely better, to form 
a new,and complete code, particularly as 
an offer had been made by a celebrated 
individual to devote his time and attention 
to this subject. 

Mr. Robert Gordon understood there 
were twelve Commissioners, who received 
1,200/. a-vear each. He should, there- 
fore, be glad to know the quantity of la- 
bour the public received in return for this 
expense. 

Mr. Burge said, in the last Parliament, 
five or six Acts had been formed on the 
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reports of these Commissioners, which 
reports cost a great sacrifice of time, labour, 
and talent. The eminent persons who de- 
voted their acquirements to so valuable an 
object as that of effecting a tranquil and 
complete reform in the law, so as to enable 
the people to obtain speedy and cheap 
justice, ought to be well paid for their 
trouble. 

Mr. Calley wished hon. Gentlemen 
would allow the Reform Bill to be first 
carried, before they made these objections. 
After that, he should be very glad to listen 
to their arguments, however long they 
might be. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, the public had 
not received one practical advantage from 
the labours of the Commissioners, and had 
neither obtained more cheap, nor more ex- 
peditious law than before. At no former 
period had the Law Courts been so full 
of causes remaining to be tried. 

Vote agreed to. 

1,846/. 3s. for the purchase of a pen- 
sion granted by former kings to James 
Waller and his heirs, and 

10,5007. for the expenses of printing 
Public Records, were voted without re- 
mark, 


Supply—-Public Works. 


SuppLy—Pusuic Works.] 38,8001. 
was then moved for, to pay off Exche- 
quer Bills, issued for carrying on Public 
Works, Fisheries, and building additional 
Churches. 

Mr. Hume said, that 1,500,000/. had 
been raised by taxation for building of 
churches, and he should wish to know, 
before the present grant was passed, whe- 
ther all that money had been expended. 
He was afraid the money had been thrown 
away, or even worse employed, by the 
Commissioners forcing churches upon the 
people, which had carried discord into 
many parishes, 

Mr. Goulburn thought hon. Gentlemen 
should be acquainted with facts before 
they made assertions. In one parish only 
had there been a dispute as to the pro- 
priety of building a church; and when 
the real benefit these grants had con- 
ferred was considered, their utility ought 
not to be questioned upon slight grounds. 

Colonel Evans thought no further grant 
was required. Much money had been 
already spent, and it was not denied, that 
disputes had taken place, and that dis- 
cord had been engendered. 

Vote agreed to. 
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2,000,0002. to discharge the amount 
of supplies granted for previous years— 
and 25,576,600/. to pay off and discharge 
Exchequer Bills, charged on the supplies 
of 1830 and 1831, unprovided for, were 
voted without remark. 

House resumed. 


Master or tHe Mriyt’s Sarary 
Bitt.] Lord Althorp moved, this Bill be 
read a third time. 

Mr. Courtenay had several objections to 
the Bill, which, however, bore more upon 
the subject of Pensions in general, than 
this Bill in particular. He thought, he 
should be able to shew, at a proper oppor- 
tunity, that the reduction of salaries pro- 
posed by the present Ministry had been 
unwise. He would not further oppose 
the bill, but begged to inquire of the 
noble Lord, if he intended to submit 
any proposition to the House, for carry- 
ing into effect the reduction of salaries 
recommended by the report of a Committee 
presented in April last. 

Lord Althorp could not at present 
answer the question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, as he was wholly unprepared 
for it. 

Mr. Hume was sure, that, taking into 
consideration the salary of the Master of 
the Mint, and the duties he had to per- 
form, he was not deserving of much con- 
sideration, or entitled to expect much. 
He had long formed an opinion, that 
persons employed in public offices should 
be allowed, while they were able to work, 
sufficient to enable them to maintain 
themselves when they were no longer 
capable of performing their duties. 

Bill read a third time, and passed. 


Cotron Facrortes APPRENTICES 
Brii1.] Mr. Poulett Thomson said, several 
Members, who were not then present, had 
determined to oppose the Bill; in their 
absence, he thought it ought to be post- 
poned. He himself did not entertain a 
favourable opinion of it, but he believed 
it might be improved in a Committee. 
The Bill was unknown in Ireland and Scot- 
land. If his hon. friend would consent 
to omit these two countries for the present, 
and in the meantime have its contents 
circulated, he could have no objection to 
its going formally into a Committee. If 
this could not be done, he must suggest 
that it be postponed to a future day. 

Mr. Hobhouse was anxious the Bill 
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should be allowed to go into a Committee, 
even for a few minutes, and he would 
then be ready to attend to the suggestions 
of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Maberly said, this was a perfectly 
new enactment for Ireland and Scotland, 
and it was now too late to go into it. 
These countries must be struck out, and 
the Bill proceeded with as regarded Eng- 
land only. If the hon. member for West- 
minster intended to proceed with it, several 
Members from Scotland were anxious to 
have an opportunity of discussing its de- 
tails, and if it was likely to be of any 
benefit to that country, they would be 
most ready to adopt it. 

Mr. Benett could affirm, that great 
apprehensions were entertained of the 
measure in several parts of the coun- 
try. He had received several appli- 
cations from those interested, to transmit 
the Bill to them, that they: might examine 
its details. As yet he had received no 
information in return. He would not 
object to the Bill going formally into a 
Committee, but he must suggest the pro- 
ptiety of not proceeding further until their 
constituents had epprized them whether 
any of the details were considered ob- 
jectionable. 

An Hon. Member could declare, that in 
Scotland great alarm had been felt at the 
introduction of the Bill; it was considered 
very injurious to persons engaged in the 
trade which would be affected by it. He 
must, therefore, join with other hon. Mem- 
bers to request a further delay, and for an 
opportunity of amply discussing the mea- 
sure. 

Bill reported, and to be printed. 


BuckinGuam Patace.] Col. Trench 
rose to bring forward the subject of which 
he had given notice, which related to ap- 
plying Buckingham Palace to a profitable 
purpose. Everyone wouldadmit, that there 
had been a most injudicious and extrava- 
gant outlay at Buckingham House; and 
it was his object to shew how, instead of 
being a dead loss, it might be made con- 
venient to the public, and profitabie to the 
Crown. The words of his notice were as 
follows:—* That it be an instruction to 
the Committee on Buckingham Palace, 
to consider whether the building now 
erected for a Palace, may not be more ad- 
vantageously applied to other purposes, 
and to what purposes?’ The foundation 
of all his speculation was a decided con- 
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viction of the utter impossibility that this 
Palace could ever be made a residence fit 
for the accommodation of a King and 
Queen of this country. He had stated 
that opinion, even in the very commence- 
ment of the building, and over and over 
again during its progress ; he had always 
contemplated with the deepest regret, an 
expenditure so enormous, and so useless. 
The Palace was surrounded by nuisances of 
every description ; and placed between two 
ponds of water, and a great mound of 
earth which masks the Mews, but impedes 
the circulation of air. Close to it is a 
steam-engine and a great brewery; and 
within thirty feet of the chapel, is a sort 
of a great Caravansera, where persons 
coming from the country on business put 
up their carriages and horses. Besides 
which, rows of very small houses, and lanes 
and alleys surround it, and must, sooner or 
later be cleared away, at an enormous ex- 
pense. The main sewer, too, passes close 
to the front of the Palace. The building 
being decidedly unfit for a palace, he 
would venture to suggest how it might be 
disposed of to useful and profitable pur- 
poses. In the first place, a National 
Picture Gallery was wanted: a very 
splendid and beautiful one could be ob- 
tained, of no less than 526 feet in length, 
of which the actual picture gallery of 
Buckingham Palace would form a part. 
Towards the garden front, a statue gallery 
might be formed, of smaller dimensions, 
but of unequalled beauty and fitness, and 
at a very trifling expense. The building 
now erecting to form the east wing of 
Somerset House, and intended for the 
King’s College, is peculiarly unsuited to 
such a purpose; and he proposed, there- 
fore, that whatever accommodation that 
building was capable of affording to the 
King’s College at a future day, should be 
given to that institution forthwith at 
Buckingham House, in exchange for this 
new building, which, in the hands of the 
Government, would afford admirable ac- 
commodation for public offices, where 
they ought to be placed, and would save 
the public a sum of 15,000/. per annum, 
now paid for offices and houses in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, exclusive of the 
establishments in Downing-street, with 
which no one could think of interfering. 
At twenty years’ purchase, this saving 
would produce 300,0001., of which he took 
200,0002. to the credit of the King’s 
Fund, leaving 100,000/. a saving to the 
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public. He had then to state the accom- 
modation which would be required in ex- 
change for the King’s College. He had 
made some inquiries and calculations on 
the subject, and found that there would 
be ample accommodation at Buckingham 
Palace, equal to the accommodation of 
the King’s College, leaving, besides the 
picture gallery, the statue gallery, and the 
attics, a considerable portion of the build- 
ing to spare, which might be appropriated 
to bring in a revenue, or to save expense. 
He would then shortly state the amount 
which might berecovered for the Crownout 
of the immense and extravagant disburse- 
ments on accountofthis palace. Onaccount 
of the King’s College, he took credit for a 
sum of 200,000/. The building itself might 
have cost about 100,000/.; but the pos- 
session of it for public offices would save 
the nation 15,0002. per annum—at twenty 
years’ purchase, 300,000/. Of this he only 
took 200,0001., leaving 100,000/. for the 
benefit of the public. The picture gal- 
lery he estimated at 80,000/.—the statue 
gallery at 50,000/.—130,0002. The re- 
mainder of the building, including the 
attics, might be appropriated to the Public 
Records—for a Public Library—to the 
Heralds’ College—Royal Society—Anti- 
quarian Society—RoyalAcademy—Asiatic 
Institution, &c., 70,000/.: making on the 
whole, an amount of 400,000/. To this, 
various items of decoration, which ought 
to be removed, as unfit for any building 
but a royal palace, must be added, which 
would amount to 94,0817. The cellarage, 
under the whole of the building, 2,000/. 
per annum, at twenty years’ purchase, 
amount to 40,000/.; the garden, if laid 
out judiciously, would give 15,000 feet of 
frontage, which, at 3/. per foot, amounts 
to 45,0002. per annum, of ground rent; 
and this, at twenty-seven years’ purchase, 
would produce 1,215,000/.; so that the 
Crown would thus be possessed of a fund for 
building a royal palace in a proper situa- 
tion, and without imposing any new 
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burthen on the people, of 1,749,0811. | 


Seeing the hon. member for Middlesex in 
his place, he would state, for his informa- 
tion, a short and simple fact. The 
property in question cost originally 
32,0002. Now, after adding 600,0002., or, 
for the sake of round numbers, 668,000/. 
of expenditure equally lavish and absurd, 
still, if appropriated as he had suggested, 
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a wasteful and extravagant expenditure, 
that it would bring back into the Treasury 
of the Crown so considerable a portion, 
was, in his mind, a subject of congratula- 
tion for the House and for the country. 
There would thus be a large sum of money 
ready to apply for the accommodation of 
the Sovereign, in such manner as might 
hereafter be deemed advisable, and with- 
out taking one single shilling from 
the people. He knew how this money 
might be employed, so as _ equally 
to contribute to the splendor of the 
Crown, and conciliate the feelings of the 
people; but he would not abuse the 
kindness of the House, and would there- 
fore abstain from entering further into 
detail, only observing, that after making 
ample allowance for a too sanguine view, 
there would remain a sum quite sufficient 
to make a suitable royal residence 
wherever it might be most agreeable to our 
gracious Sovereign. He could not refrain 
from lamenting over the mischief arising 
from the want of well-digested general 
plans of improvement, and of a system 
which should make every expenditure, 
however trifling, contribute its mite towards 
the completion of some general and well- 
considered designs. The hon. and gallant 
Member concluded by making the Motion 
of which he had above given notice. 

Mr, Hume begged to second the motion 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, and 
was anxious the inquiry for which he 
moved should take place. Numerous 
complaints had been promulgated of the 
expenditure in the erection of the Palace, 
and the only way to stifle them, and pre- 
vent the enormous outlay lavished on this 
building from becoming a dead public 
loss, was to appropriate it to the purposes 
recommended by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Goulburn had heard with much 
pleasure his hon. friend’s plan to employ 
Buckingham Palace in a way likely to 
give the public some return for the vast 
sums squandered in its erection. Great 
abuses, he was afraid, had been committed 
by the persons employed on it, and very 
little light had yet been thrown upon the 
subject. He thought, however, it was 
not right for the House to dispose of the 
Crown property, unless the responsible 
advisers of the Crown proposed such ap- 
propriation. ; 

Mr. Robert Gordon saw no difficulty in 
the matter, as connected with any interests 
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increased in value 1,000,000/. Admitting | the Crown might be supposed to have in it. 
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Colonel Zrench declared, that he was 
most particularly anxious not to treat the 
Crown slightingly, but as it was impossible 
to occupy Buckingham Palace as a royal 
residence, he had made the present pro- 
position. He had submitted it to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Woods and 
Forests, and he saw no difficulty in rea- 
lizing a considerable reyenue, by appro- 
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priating the gardens to building, as in the 
Regent’s Park. He had also consulted 
some of those who were at the head of the 
sommittee of the King’s College, and they 
appeared to be inclitied to listen to such 
arrangements as he had proposed. 
Motion agreed to, and the Committee 
instructed accordingly. 
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1302 


Speaker, Royal Assent to the choice of the, 
iv. 81 


Storks, Mr. Michael, case of, iv. 622 

Suttees, petition from natives against, iv. 576 

Tithes, Bill to facilitate the composition of, 
iv. 292, 1004, 1362—Bill to promote the 
commutation of, 292, 1386 

——— (Ireland) cannot be levied, iv. 1169 

Truck system, petitions against, iv. 411—Bill 
to put an end to, 407—second reading, 922 

Union with Ireland, petitions for the Repeal 
of, iv. 280, 1303 





N°II. CO 


Accounts, Public, vol. iv. 980 

Addresses in answer to the King’s Speech on 
opening Parliament, iv. 169—Report on, 
240—King’s answer thereto, 274 

Appleby, case of, iv. 1105 

Arms, Importation and Registration of (Ire- 
land), iv. 618, 976 

Army Estimates, iv. 387 


Ballot, Vote by, iv. 651, 1014 
Banbridge, Affray at, iv. 1412 
Barilla Duties, Resolutions repealing, iv. 
597 
Beer Bill, and Trade, freedom of, iv. 502, 
190 


Bills, private regulations for managing, iv. 
168 


Buckingham Garden Wall, iv. 457 
Buckingham Palace, iv. 1447 
Business, regulations for conducting, iv. 999 


Canadian Revenues Bill, iv. 1000 

Candles, repeal of the Duty on, iv. 601 

Castle Pollard, Affray at, iv. 1024, 1059 

Chancery, Court of, Proceedings concern- 
ing, iv. 1014 

— Funds, Motion for returns, iv, 
4 

China, Trade with, petition, iv. 429 

Cholera Morbus, papers concerning it, moved 
for, iv. 32] 

Civil List, iv. 456, 1426 

Coaches and Cabriolets, Hackney, licenses 
for, iv. 976 


Coal Whippers, petition for compensation, 
iv. 467 


Coal Duties, resolution repealing, iv. 592 
Coinage, prosecutions for false, iv. 1438 
Committees, conduct of, iv. 1396 





MMONS. 


Commons, House of, time of meeting, iv. 
280 


Consuls, number and expense of, iv. 1441 


Control, Board of, Chairman’s salary re- 
duced, iv. 440 


Convicts, expense of, iv. 1442 

Corn Laws, iv. 277, 351, 1189 

Coronation, expense of, iv. 1407 

Corporate Funds Bill, iv. 405 

Cotton Factories Bill, iv. 501, 1446 

Cotton, Raw, resolutions imposing a duty on, 
iv. 598 

re petition from the freemen of, iv. 


Crown, exempt from taxes, iv, 457 
Customs Acts, iv. 592, 1026 


Dean Forest, Bill to settle its boundaries, iv. 
276, 403, 795 

Death, punishment of, iv. 254 

Deccan Prize Money, iv. 1024 

Derry, Bishopric of, iv. 1409 

Dissenting Ministers, grant for, iv. 996 

Distillation, illicit (Ireland), iv. 719 

Distress (Ireland), iv. 801 

Dogs, shooting of, in the Parks, iv. 1406 

— petition from the freemen of, iv. 


East-India Company’s Charter, Committee 

to inquire concerning it, iv. 436 
Elections, riots at, iv. 361, 460, 1008 
Emigrants, French, pensions of, iv. 994 
Excise Acts, iv. 601 


Fleet, at Portsmouth, iv. 371 
French Refugees, iv. 996 


Gallery, National, for pictures, iv. 991 




















INDEX, 


Gregson, Mr., defence of him, iv. 654 


Hiring, settlement by, Bill to amend the 
Law, iv. 446 

Holyhead Roads, iv. 602 

Hydrophobia, Bill concerning, iv. 1445 


Ireland, [see Tithes, Racing, Yeomanry, 
Affray at Newtownbarry, Reform Bill for, 
Vestry Taxation, Public Works, Union, 
Arms, Distillation, Tobacco, Distress, 
Party Processions, Juries Grand, Kildare 
Street Society, Banbridge | 

Juries, Grand (Ireland), iv. 978 


Kildare Street Society, iv. 1253, 1317 
King, Sir Abraham Bradley, Case of, iv. 
1065, 1422 


Lanark, Riots at, iv. 460 

Law Commissions, iv. 1444 

Liverpool, Motion to resolve that it ought to 
be punished, iv. 480, 1003 

Liverpool, Custom House at, iv. 609 

Liverpool, New writ for, iv. 800, 968 

Liverpool, Bribery at, iv. 1240 

London, improvements in, iv. 275 


Man, Isle of, Custom House at, iv. 978 

Marsden, Mr., resigns his superannuation, 
iv. 456 

Maynooth, College at, grants for, iv. 268 

Mayo, county of, requires additional repre- 
sentatives, iv. 254 

Member, incorrect return of, iv. 411 

Messengers, iv. 978 

Mint, Master of, Bill to regulate his salary, 
iv. 1446 

Miscellaneous Estimates, iv. 1426 

Molasses, use of in Breweries, iv. 564 


Navy Estimates, iv. 374 

Negroes, captured, expense of, iv. 1439 
Newfoundland, iv. 359 

Newtownbarry, Affray at, iv. 268, 553 
Northampton, election at, iv. 1008 


O’Connell, Mr., Prosecution of, iv. 367 
Ordnance Estimates, iv. 372 


Palaces, Expense of, iv. 602 

Parliamentary Printing, iv. 1437, 1438 

Parliamentary Reform, Petitions, iv. 239, 
254, 277, 320, 361, 499, 578, 650, 724, 
954, 1090, 1261, 1396 

Parliamentary Reform, opinions concerning, 
in Wales, iv. 239—of Mr. Hunt, 277 

Parliamentary Reform—Bill for England, 
Motion for leave to bring it in, iv. 322— 
Question concerning the half-yearly rent 





clause, 479—Read a first time, 356—se- 
cond reading, 654, 728, 804—Committee 
upon, 1105, 1196, 1261, 1326—Proceed- 
ings of the House, in regard to expediting 
the measure, 1397 


Parliamentary Reform—Bill for Ireland, read 
a first time, iv.570, 1003—second reading, 
1023 

Parliamentary Reform—Bill for Scotland, 
reada first time, iv.620, 1003—second read- 
ing, 1023 

Party Processions (Ireland), iv. 802, 1412 

Peers, interference of, in Elections, iv. 185, 

Pembroke election for county of, iv. 966 

Penitentiary, iv. 988 

Pensions, iv. 1426 

Petitions, intemperate and improper ones, 
iv. 578 

Press, taxes on, iv. 412—abuses of, 587 

Prince Leopold resigns his Annuity, iv. 1410 

Printer, the King’s, a Committee appointed 
to inquire concerning, iv. 455 

Privileges of the House as to Money Bills. 
Resolutions, iv. 253—serving on Juries, 
359—as to Members heing committed, case 
of Mr. Wellesley, 1401 

Professors at Oxford and Cambridge, iv. 982 

Providence, the name of, omitted in the 
King’s Speech, iv. 240 

Public Works, grant for, iv. 1445 

Public Works (Ireland), iv. 573, 617, 796 


Queen’s Dower, Resolutions concerning, iv. 
1103 


Racing (Ireland), iv. 356 

Register, General, for Deeds, iv. 548 
Reigate, new writ for, iv. 799 

Riots in Scotland, iv. 361, 460 


Saint Martin’s School, grant for, iv. 996 

Salaries Committee, iv. 440—Public, Mo- 
tion to reduce, 512 

Seaford, borough of, iv. 1188 

Seats, regulations for securing, iv. 648 

Secret Service Money, iv. 1436 

Sessional orders, iv. 185, 253 

Settlement, law of, iv. 446 

Six Acts, proposal to repeal them, iv. 412, 
467 

Slave registry office, iv. 994 

Slavery, in the West Indies, iv. 372 

Speaker, The, choice of, iv. 73, 83 

Steam Engines, returns concerning, iv. 455 
—carriages, petitions concerning the tolls 
on, 1)85 

meeey iv. 372, 374, 573, 602, 978, 1065, 
426 
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Tithes, commutation of (Ireland), iv. 236— 
petitions concerning (Ireland), 1092—pe- 
tition concerning moduses for, 1190 


Tobacco, growth of, Bill to prohibit, iv. 796 


Vestries, Select, Bill, iv. 501 
Vestry taxation, iv. 572 


Vice Treasurer (Ireland), his accounts not 
audited, iv. 402 


Union with Ireland, Repeal of (petitions for), 
iv. 582, 652 


T. C. Hansard, Printer, 
32, Paternoster-row, London. 
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Waterloo Bridge New Street Bill, iv. 1002, 
1015 
Wight, Isle of, Representation of, iv. 1187 


Wine Duties, Resolutions in Committee, iv. 
1026—petitions, 1094 


Woods and Forests, iv. 1015 
Writs, new ones, iv. 799, 800 


Yeomanry (Irish) grant for, and conduct of 
that body, iv. 388, 582, 1412 


Yorke, Sir Joseph, his death, iv. 799 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES—(Hawsarp’s). 


“Hansarp’s ParLiAMENTARY Desares consists of two Series: 
the first, in Forty-one Volumes, commencing with the year 1803, and ending 
at the period of the Death of George the ‘Third : the second, commencing with 
the Accession of his late Majesty, George the Fourth, the completion of 
whose reign (with the exception of the prorogation by his successor) con- 
cludes the Twenty-fifth Volume of that Series.—The Third Series, now in 
progress by publication of this (the fourth) Volume, commenced with the 
present Reign, Winiiam IV. 

“ To the fidelity and strict impartiality with which it has been conducted, 
testimony of the most flattering description has been borne by nearly 
every one of our great Public Men,and by all our most distinguished Literary 
Journals. In the thirty-eighth number of the Quarterly Review will be 
found an elaborate article, written by the late Mr. Cannine, on Mr. 
Brougham’s Education Committee and the Reform of Charity Abuses. 
Having, in the course of it, occasion to refer to the Debates in Parliament 
on the Renewal of the War in 1815, and to those on the State of the Country 
in 1816 and 1817, that eminent man took occasion to pronounce Hansarp’s 
PartiaMentTaRY Depates to be “a Record, which, for fidelity, fulness, 
and despatch, has certainly never been equalled.” 

“ Neither has the Edinburgh Review withheld its meed of approbation. 
‘We cannot,’ it says, speaking of this Work, and of its companion, Tux 
ParLIAMENTARY History of EnGLanp;—‘ we cannot quote this careful 
and judicious Collection without bearing testimony to its singular merits. 
It deserves, as well as the New Edition of the Strate Trias, undertaken 
by the same Proprietors, to be numbered among the most useful and best 
conducted Works of late years. Both are indispensable parts of all Collec- 
tions of English History.’ This latter panegyric came, like the former, 
from the pen of one of the most distinguished men of the day. 

“It is hardly necessary to add, that a Work which has been thus spoken 
of, and which, in consequence, has found its way into most of the great 
public and private Libraries, not only of the United Empire, but of Europe 
and America, will continue to be conducted with that fidelity and perse- 
verance which a reception so flattering is calculated to produce. As a book of 
Parliamentary-historical Reference it will continue to be, ‘indispensable.’ 

“In addition to the Debates of both Houses, the Work contains an in- 
valuable collection of Parliamentary Papers, consisting of many hundred 
Reports, Estimates, Returns, Protests, Petitions, Treaties, Conventions, Lists 
of Divisions, &c. &c.; together with a regular Series, for the last twenty- 
five years, of Accounts relative to the Finances and to the Trade and 
Navigation of the United Kingdom. These documents are exact copies of 
those laid before Parliament. They are to be met with in no other publica- 
tion, and will be found eminently convenient and useful to the Reader: to 
whom, indeed, if his attention be at all turned to subjects of Political 
Economy, they are essentially necessary. By aid of the Inprx hereafter 
announced, and in which considerable progress is made, they will be capable 
of instant reference. 

‘“‘ Finding that others have taken to themselves some merit by the 
adoption of an original feature of this Work, Mr. Hansard has been induced to 
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resume it; and to give, in a condensed form, the minor proceedings of each 
day, under the head of ‘ minutes,’ wherever they can be of use, regarding 
the time of publication, either as matter of immediate information to the parties 
interested, or of future reference. ; 

“‘ The Paper and the Printing, in consequence of the recently-invented 
machinery in their respective departments, will be found to have been much 
improved ; and no expense or labour will be spared to render the Work 
deserving of that increasing patronage which it has, for so many years, enjoyed.” 

The Volume usually consists of about forty-five sheets royal octavo, 
large page of double column, in type similar to that of this Advertisement. 
To the Volumes of the Session are affixed, a copious Table of Contents 
containing List of Matters debated upon in either House—Alphabetical Lists 
of Members who have spoken upon any subject.—An official Roll of the House 
of Peers; and a List of the Members of the House of Commons, distinguish- 
ing the place for which each sat in that Session; and a List of all places re- 
turning Members, with the names of those Members ;—such Lists will be 
continued for every future session. 

The Volumes have been published at £1. 11s. 6d. boards; or £1. 15s. 
half bound, russia, fully lettered ; the Price, (from Volume 22,) is reduced to 
£1. 10s. boards, £1. 13s. half bound. The Sessions have varied in quan- 
tity, making sometimes two, sometimes three Volumes. For the Session 
1830, from the extraordinary length and importance of the Debates, a 
fourth Volume was unavoidable ; although in 1831, to comprize the re- 
mainder of the Session in the third Volume, and avoid a fourth, an additional 
part of 10s. was added, making that Volume £2. The work is, for conveni- 
ence of current reference, published in Parts, Five being calculated to make 
a Volume, at 6s. each. 

A very small number of perfect Sets, viz. from the year 1803 
to the Death of George III., Forty-one Volumes; and (Seconp Serizs) 
commencing with the Accession of his late Majesty George the I1Vth, and 
continued to the 9th year of his reign, 1828, in Nineteen Volumes, re- 
main on hand: notwithstanding which, as the purchaser of so large a Work 
must necessarily be at a considerable sacrifice of expense, the Proprietor is 
willing to dispose of a certain number, in complete Sets of Sixty Volumes, 
at a discount of 30 per cent from the publishing prices, if taken within this 
year. 


Immediately connected with this Work, is 


THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, 


From the earliest Period of Parliament, 6 Wm. I. 1072, to 43 Geo. III. 1803, 
in Thirty-six Volumes. 


The History and Debates thus forming the only complete Legislative 
History of England extant. These will be sold at a similar discount. 

“ Of Tuz PartiamentarRy History it is not too much to say, 
that it has completely superseded all former Collections. In the preface 
to the recently-published posthumous work of the great modern Historian, 
Archdeacon Coxe—(“‘ Memoirs of the Pelham Administration,”)—there is 
the following valuable tribute to its merits. Speaking of the Parliamentary 
Journal of the hon. Philip Yorke, eldest son of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
Mr. Coxe says, ‘‘ This curious narrative, containing a faithful account of 
‘‘ the Proceedings of the Lower House, recorded under the impression of the 
** moment, and accompanied with occasional views of the political history 
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“‘ and character of the times, has been printed by Mr. Hansarp, in his 
“« collection of Parliamentary Debates. I have likewise examined and com- 
“‘ pared the reports of the speeches given in the Gentleman’s and the 
“London Magazines: but, in tracing the proceedings of the Legislature, 
j “< I have derived the greatest assistance from ‘ Toe PartiamMentary His- 
j “rory’ published by Mr. Hansarp; which forms ax invaluable and 
“ indispensable appendage to our national annals, and contains a vast mass 
“‘ of curious information.” 


In order to render the before-named Works more generally useful, 
there is now in the Press 


HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DIGEST; 


or, 
INDEX OF READY REFERENCE 


To the recorded Debates and Proceedings in both Houses, from the earliest 
Period to the present Time: being an Analytical Index :—I. to The Parlia- 
mentary History of England, from the earliest Period to the Year 1803. 
Il. to The Parliamentary Debates, from the Year 1803 to 1830. With 
an InpEx containing the Name of every Member who took a part in 
the said Debates and Proceedings. In Two Volumes. The Second Volume 
(for the Debates Sixty-two Volumes) will be first published, and as a great 
portion of the Work is already in the hands of the Printer, this very 
essential Volume will appear in the course of a few months. 





i Another Work, equally connected with the History of our Country, ts now 
| ; brought up to the last Case of public importance. 
i 


A Comptetre Cottection or STATE TRIALS and Proceedings 
for High Treason and other Crimes and Misdemeanors, from the earliest 
Period to the Year 1783, with Notes and other Illustrations: compiled by 
T. B. Howe rt, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. and continued from the Year 1783 
to the present Time, by Tuomas Jones Howe 1, Esgq., his son. 


With an INDEX Volume, by D. Jarpine, Esa. 


The whole complete in Thirty-four Volumes, at £1. 11s. 6d. per Volume, 
taken singly ; but if in the complete Set, a discount will be allowed upon 
this Work, as upon the preceding, of 30 per cent. 








** Such Members of the two Houses as may wish to communicate on the 
subject of the Works, are requested to forward their favours to Mr. 
Biec, Office for Hawsarn’s PartiaMentaRyY Desartes, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster, or to Mr. Hansarpv, at Tut Press, 

Paternoster Row. 





As in adverting to any Proceedings in Parliament, the Reader must 
have frequent occasion to refer to “HANsann’s PARLIAMENTARY 


History,” and to the Series of ‘Hansarv’s PARLIAMENTARY 
Desates;” the subjoined Tasies, which exhibit at one view the 


period comprised in each volume of those Works, will be found very 

















useful. 
A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
Shewing the A.D. and the A. R. in which the |/Shewing the A.D. and the A. R. in which the 
Thirty-six Volumes of Hansarp’s PantiaMen- Volumes of the Series of Hansanp’s Par.ia- 
rany History or ENGLAND respectively com- MENTARY Depates respectively commence and + 
mence and conclude. conclude. 
VOL. I| 6Wm. 11072 to 22 James I 1624 e, A 
II] 1Cuas. 1 1625 .. 18 Cuas. 1 1642 First Devries. 
11118 I 1642 .. 12 —— II 1660 VOL. I—II|44 Gero. III 1803/4 
{V|12 —— II 1660 .. 4 James II 1688 I1I—V} 45 — 1805 
Vj 4Jas. 11 1688 .. 13 Wm. III 1702 VI—VII| 46 —— — 1806 
VI} 1 Awne 1702 ..13 Anne 1714 VITI—IX| 47 —— — 1806/7 
VIl| 1 Geo. 11714... 8Geo. I 1722 X—XI}48 —— — 1808 
VIII} 9 — 1722... 6Geo0. II 1733 XII—XIV| 49 —— — 1809 
IX| 6Geo. II 1733 .. 10 —— — 1737 XV—XVII| 50 — 1810 
xX} 10 —— — 1737 .. 12 —— — 1739 XVINI—XX} 51 —— — 1810/11 
xis. — 1999... 14 —— — 1741 XXI—XXIII|52 — 1812 
nh —— —if4l .. 6 —~- — 1743 XXIV—XXVI1|53 —— — 1812/13 
X16. — 1743 .. 90 — 1747 XXVIT—XXVITI|54 —— — 1813/14 
X1V|20 —— — 1747 .. 26 —— — 1753 XXIX—XXX1]55 —— — 1814/15 
XV|26 — 1753 .. 4 Geo. III 1764 XXXII—XXXIV] 56 — 1816 
XVI) 5Gro. III 1765 .. 11) —— — 1771 XXXV—XXXVI/57 — 1817 
XVII 11 — 1771 .. 144— — 1774 XXXVII—XXXVIII|58 — 1818 
I ies om EPID 5s BF a —~ 197 XXXIX—XLI59 —— — 1819 
XIX] 17 —— — 1777 .. 19 —— — 1778 XLI!60 —— — 1819/20 
cig Pals ee ———— 30 - 
ae am a. ia ts +4 Saeed a Netw, or DeconyD, Series. 
ITIL sci <= LEBL ve BE cn. —~ 1708 VOL. I—III] 1 Gro. IV 1820 
snes... — 1782 .. 04... — 1783 IV—v]| 2 —~ 1081 
SEIVI n —~ 1783 .. 25... ~~ 1785 VI—VII| 3 —— — 1822 
VE cn —~ 1908 .. 8... — 1788 VIII—1X|] 4 —— — 1823 
TOE ine — 20. OO — — 1908 X—XI} 5 —— — 1524 
XXVII}28___. — 1788 .. 29__. — 1789 XII—XIII| 6 —— — 1825 
SRV —.. — 178) .. 31 __. — 1791 XIV—XV1| 7-— — 1826 
re ..... — 1701 .. 38. — 1702 XVII] 8 —— — 1827 
XXX/33 __. — 1792 .. 34. — 1794 XVITI—X1IX] 9 —— — 1828 
XXXKI/34_. — 1794 .. 35 __. — 1795 XX—XXI}10 —— — 1829 
XXXIN/35 — — 1795 .. 37 __. — 1797 XXII—XXV |11 —— — 1830 
XXI1/37 __. — 1797 .. 39 __. — 1798 . : 
XXXIV 39. — 1798 .. 40 __. — 1800 Third Devries. 
XXXV/40 __. — 1800 .. 41 ___ — 1801 
XXXVI/42 —— — 1801 .. 43 —— — 1803 VOL. 1, II, HII | 1 Wit. IV. 1830/1 
























































